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BROTHER  JONATHAN 


By  Willia?n  Elliot  Griffis. 


FROM  time  to  time  history  shows 
human  characters  that  incarnate 
an  era,  a  nation,  a  civilization. 
Through  inheritance,  opportunity  and 
the  will  and  power  to  interpret  and  ex- 
press the  attainments  and  aspirations 
of  their  fellows,  some  men  seem  able 
to  gather  into  themselves  the  forces 
of  an  age.  Perhaps  no  one  man  in 
American  history  has  more  fully  em- 
bodied the  spirit  of  any  one  of  the 
thirteen  colonies  than  did  Governor 
Jonathan  Trumbull  that  of  Connecti- 
cut. So  well  did  he  do  it  that  the 
figure  of  the  Puritan  magistrate,  trans- 
figured against  the  Brocken  Revolu- 
tionary storm-clouds,  has  become  the 
pictorial  embodiment  of  the  United 
States.  The  great  American  republic 
is  personified  in  him. 

We  all  know  the  graphic  symbols 
which  express  the  spirit  of  Connect 
cut's  original  settlers  and  of  the  men 
who  continued  their  work.  Let  us 
look  at  these  and  note  the  pre-natal  life 
of  a  noble  state  in  the  tried  and  tem- 
pered spirits  of  those  who  had  for  the 
sake  of  freedom  of  conscience  endured 


persecution.  Having  crossed  the  seas 
to  maintain  their  liberty,  they  took 
good  care  to  safeguard  it  when  won. 
The  founders  of  Connecticut  were 
educated  Englishmen  who,  having 
done  noble  service  for  their  rights  in 
the  home  land,  had  in  republican  Hol- 
land reinforced  and  enlarged  their 
souls.  While  tempering  their  noble 
contention  for  religious  freedom  with 
tolerance  they  had  also  enlarged  their 
conceptions  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
government  while  they  were  in  contact 
with  that  democratic  spirit  that  per- 
meated the  churches  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Dutch  Calvinism,  in  the  six- 
teenth and  early  seventeenth  century, 
was  the  onlv  nurse  of  freedom  of  con- 
science in  Europe. 

Coming  to  America  from  England, 
but  finding  the  forms  of  social  and  po- 
litical order  in  the  Bay  Colony  not 
quite  liberal  enough,  Hooker,  Daven- 
port and  their  co-workers  emigrated 
to  a  region  of  broad  rivers  and  streams 
that  empty  into  Long  Island  Sound. 
There  they  formed  a  political  order  of 
society  which,  after  giving  full  honor 
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and  credit  to  the  English,  Puritan  and 
Congregational  inheritance,  bears  too 
close  a  resemblance  to  the  political 
structure  of  a  Dutch  state  to  be  acci- 
dental. In  details  of  their  political 
procedure,  special  features  of  their 
town-system,  in  the  liberality  of  their 
laws  in  favor  of  women,  and  in  their 
spirit  of  religious  tolerance,  Connecti- 
cut, though  growing  much  that  was 
original  on  her  own  soil,  took  her 
precedents  from  Holland.  The  found- 
ers of  Connecticut  had  lived  long 
enough  in  the  Dutch  republic  to  ab- 
sorb much  of  its  spirit.  Many  pages 
of  Ubbo  Emmius's  history  of  ultra- 
democratic  Friesland  and  of  the  his- 
tory of  colonial  Connecticut  are  won- 
derfully alike. 

With  glowing  and  practical  faith  in 
I  iod,  these  pioneers  took  as  their 
graphic  symbol  three  fruit-laden  vines 
with  the  motto,  "Qui  transtulit,  susti- 
net,"  fully  believing  that  He  who  had 
transplanted  the  vine  of  hope  and  free- 
dom would  nourish  it  in  the  American 
wilderness.  Led  by  Hooker  and  Dav- 
enport, they  founded  a  true  democ- 
racy. They  not  only  believed  that, 
under  God,  power  resided  with  the 
people,  but  they  manifested  that  power 
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in  the  choice  of  officers  and  magis- 
trates made  by  the  direct  vote  of  the 
people.  Serious,  earnest,  and  nobly 
infused  with  that  spirit  of  self-control 
which  makes  the  true  freemen,  their 
colony  soon  became  known  as  "the 
land  of  steady  habits." 

The  geographical  nomenclature  of  a 
newly  settled  country  reflects  truth- 
fully the  spirit  and  tastes  of  the  people, 
or  of  their  governors,  who  have  the 
naming  of  the  new  "concentrations" 
and  land  divisions.  It  is  very  interest- 
ing to  compare  the  names  of  Connecti- 
cut towns  and  counties  with  those,  for 
example,  of  Massachusetts.  On  the 
map  of  the  Bay  State  we  have  a  pano- 
rama of  the  political  history  of  Eng- 
land. One  finds  not  only  the  names  of 
English  royalty,  good  and  bad,  wise 
and  foolish,  but  also  of  royalty's  favor- 
ites, mistresses,  places  of  residence, 
gentile  connections  and  precedents. 
From  the  names  of  Massachusetts 
towns,  one  could  write  as  in  an 
illuminated  commentary  the  story  of 
British  kings  for  a  century  and  a  half. 
On  the  contrary,  in  Connecticut,  the 
most  democratic  of  all  the  thirteen  col- 
onies, one  will  find  on  the  map  no 
name  suggesting  king,  queen  or  royal 
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favorite,  unless  perchance  it  be  one 
like  that  of  Windsor.  This,  indeed, 
recalls  the  seat  of  a  palace ;  but  then  it 
was  given  by  emigrants  from  Massa- 
chusetts. The  Connecticut  names 
were  born  on  the  soil,  transferred  from 
redmen,  borrowed  from  the  Bible, 
Anglicized  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Housa- 
tonic,  Indianized  from  the  Dutch,  who 
were  the  first  white  explorers,  or  they 
are  reminiscences  of  ancestral  seats,  of 
historic  incidents,  or  indexes  of  first 
impressions. 

If  we  must  recognize  the  "wooden 
nutmeg"  as  in  any  way  symbolical  of 
Connecticut,  one  detects  here  a  trib- 
ute to  the  acknowledged  shrewdness 
and  inventiveness  of  her  sons.  In 
making  Malay  spice  grow  on  New 
England  pine  trees,  there  is  probably 
no  more  caricature  than  the  keen  Con- 
necticut folks  have  made  of  their 
neighbors  in  New  Netherland. 

Without  controversy  or  discount, 
we  may  say  that  at  the  opening  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  the  Charter  Oak 
Colony,  by  its 
ge  ographical 
situation,  the 
character  of  its 
people,  its  de- 
velopment in 
agriculture,  in- 
dustries and 
trade,  its  excel- 
lent government 
and  sound  po- 
litical and  finan- 
cial methods, 
was  one  of  the 
best  fitted  of  all 
the  thirteen  col- 
onies to  enter 
into  a  long  war 
that  should  try 
to  the  uttermost 
the  resources 
and  character 
of  the  common- 
wealth. It  was 
fortunate  that  in 
such  an  hour 
the  chief  magis- 
trate   was    also 
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the  foremost  citizen  of  the  common- 
wealth, incarnating  the  spirit  of  its  cit- 
izens. So  thoroughly  did  Jonathan 
Trumbull  do  this,  that  his  name,  as 
familiarly  used  in  council  by  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  has  become  the 
American's  title  of  endearment  and  the 
world's  term  of  pleasantry  for  the  great 
nation  now  numbering  over  seventy 
millions  of  souls. 

The  license  of  caricature  has  indeed 
enlarged  the  Yankee  governor's  bea- 
ver hat  to  that  of  the  Harrisonian 
epoch  and  dimensions;  has  first 
lengthened  the  gubernatorial  knee 
breeches  into  trousers  and  then  so 
shrunk  their  sufficient  length  as  to  re- 
quire straps  both  taut  and  elongated 
under  the  boots;  has  borrowed  from 
the  fully  developed  national  ensign 
stripes  for  the  legs  and  stars  for  the 
whig  coat,  which  has  sufficiently  large 
brass  buttons  and  wind-swept  coat- 
tails,  to  say  nothing  of  an  avalanche- 
like rolling  collar.  In  making  out  of 
the  Revolutionary  "Brother  Jonathan" 
the  "Uncle 
Sam"  required 
for  comic  cari- 
cature, the  art- 
ist has  also  gro- 
tesquely attenu- 
ated his  phvsical 
frame,  sharp- 
ened his  fea- 
tures and  point- 
ed his  chin 
whiskers,  so 
that  the  ideal 
personification 
of  the  United 
States,  so  useful 
and  necessary 
for  the  cartoon- 
ist, has  drifted 
away  somewhat 
from  the  origi- 
nal, and  from 
reality.  Indi- 
rectly the  cari- 
cature is  a  com: 
pliment  to  New 
England,  and 
especially    to 
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Connecticut,  as  being  "distinctive 
America.''  Xevertheless,  it  seems  un- 
reasonable to  doubt  that  the  original  of 
Brother  Jonathan,  as  an  impersona- 
tion of  the  United  States,  was  the 
Puritan  magistrate  of  Lebanon  and 
the  oft  elected  governor  of  Connecti- 
cut. As  Americans,  we  may  congrat- 
ulate ourselves  that  almost  as  soon  as 
the  nation  was  born  a  pictorial  person- 
ification was  at  hand  which,  after 
nearly  a  century  and  a  quarter,  is  at 
once  recognized  in  forty-five  states 
and  indeed  all  over  the  world. 

The  name  Trumbull  comes  from  an 
incident  that 
has  been  sym- 
bolized in  her- 
aldry.  Whether 
belonging  to 
the  same  order 
of  legend  that 
ascribes  the 
knightly  name 
of  Eyre  to  the 
soldier  at  Hast- 
ings who  loos- 
ened the  visor 
of  the  stunned 
and  unhorsed 
William  the 
( Conqueror,  and 
gave  him  air,  or 


Scudder  to  the  shield  bearer  {scutum 
ecuyer),  or  William  from  gildhelm,  or 
is  based  on  contemporaneous  docu- 
ment, we  cannot  say.  The  story  is 
told  in  the  reminiscences  of  Colonel 
John  Trumbull  the  painter,  and  is 
given  as  history  founded  on  written 
evidence.  In  Scotland  one  of  the  an- 
cestors of  the  family  saved  the  life  of  a 
royal  personage  by  diverting  from  the 
object  of  its  fury  an  angry  bull.  In 
reward  for  this  act  of  humanity  and 
loyalty,  the  brave  hero  was  rewarded 
and  allowed  to  wear  as  his  crest  three 
bulls'  heads,  because  he  had  turned  a 
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bull  away  from  majesty.  In  course  of 
time,  just  as  "turkey"  on  Indian  lips 
became  Trukee  on  one  of  our  western 
rivers,  so  turnbnll  became  Trumbull. 
Until  1766  the  family  spelled  the  name 
Trumble,  but  after  the  researches  of 
the  artist-son  in  the  Herald's  office  in 
London  the  Governor  wrote  his  name 
ever  afterwards  Trumbull. 

The  first  ancestor  of  the  American 
Trumbulls  came  from  Cumberland 
county,  England,  and  located  at  Suf- 
field.       This  son  of  John,  the  immi- 


there  is  one  that  shows  nineteenth 
century  taste  and  fashion.  All  around 
are  the  eternal  hills.  Over  our  heads 
as  we  walk  along  the  roadways  arc 
grand  old  elms  and  maples.  One  of 
those  once  more  numerous  pine 
groves,  rich  in  that  balsamic  perfume 
which  is  so  gratefully  noticeable,  espe- 
cially on  a  hot  day,  still  remains.  The 
Congregational  Church  edifice,  which 
is  perhaps  the  first  feature  to  strike 
the  eyes  from  a  distance,  pierces  the 
blue  sky's  expanse  with  a  white  spire 
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grant,  had  four  sons,  one  of  whom,  the 
father  of  the  great  Jonathan,  settled  at 
Lebanon,  Conn.,  where  in  1710  the 
future  Governor  was  born.  At  his  en- 
vironment, in  the  midst  of  which  he 
grew  up,  let  us  now  look. 

Lebanon  is  a  typical  New  England 
village.  The  spacious  green  is  a  mile 
long,  having  a  double  roadway 
marked  by  stately  trees.  The  collec- 
tion of  a  hundred  or  less  houses  is  rich 
in  historical  interest,  though  here  and 


tipped  with  a  flashing  gilded  vane, 
while  further  down  on  the  four  faces 
of  the  wooden  tower  are  the  dials 
which  tell  of  the  passing  minutes.  The 
edifice  is  the  third  in  the  course  of  his- 
tory. Although  the  organization  of  the 
church  is  not  exactly  contemporane- 
ous with  the  foundation  of  the  town, 
the  history  of  Lebanon  is  closely  asso- 
ciated with  it. 

With  the  wand  of  imagination  or  a 
wave  of  the  hand,  like  Roderick  Dhu's 
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in  the  Highland  glen,  let  us  bid  church 
and  dwellings,  stone  walls  and  well- 
kept  roads,  flowering  gardens  and 
sober  orchards,  passing  bicycles  and 
baby  carriage  disappear.  Coming 
back  to  the  primeval  nature  and  abo- 
riginal habitations  of  nearly  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  ago,  we  find  that  this 
hill  slope  and  place  of  goodly  cedars 
was  part  of  the  hunting  grounds  of 
the  Mohegans  under  Uncas.  Its  first 
white  settler  was  Major  John  Mason, 
who,  like  every  one  of  the  military 
leaders  of  the  seventeenth  century 
English  colonists  in  America,  had 
served  in  the  Dutch  War  of  Independ- 
ence under  the  orange,  white  and  blue 
flag.  When  Mason,  in  1637,  had 
given  the  Pequots  proof  that  the  spirit 
of  the  ancient  "war-man,  guerre-man 
or  German"  had  not  been  lost  in  his 
descendants,  but  that  these  could  fight 
in  new  America  as  in  primeval  Euro- 
pean forests,  Uncas  was  mightily  im- 
pressed. He  believed  the  friendship 
of  the  English  would  be  an  invincible 
shield  against  all  enemies.  He  grad- 
ually ceded  his  lands  to  the  Connecti- 
cut colony,  and  they  became  the  prop- 
erty of  the  General  Assembly,  which 
in  1663,  to  reward  Major  Mason,  al- 
lowed him  to  choose  five  hundred 
acres  of  unoccupied  soil  and  locate  his 
claim  where  he  pleased.  The 
swamp-fighter  was  not  long 
in  making  up  his  mind,  for 
his  eye  had  already  rested 
upon  the  southwestern  slope 
of  Poquechanneeg.  He  had 
the  surveyors  come  at  once 
to  measure  and  stake  out  the 
land,  which  by  due  legal  con- 
veyance became  his  in  1665. 
His  son-in-law,  Rev.  James 
Fitch,  received  the  next  year 
from  the  General  Assembly 
one  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  adjoining  Mason's  tract, 
to  which  the  son  of  Uncas 
further  added  a  strip  five 
miles  long  and  one  mile  wide, 
to  this  handsome  patch  on  the  earth's 
surface  another  tract  called  "the  five 
mile     square    purchase"     and     three 


smaller  sections  were  added,  the  pro- 
prietors, seven  in  number,  decided  that 
there  was  space  sufficient  for  a  plan- 
tation. "In  order  that  ye  Worshippe 
of  goode  bee  there  sett  up,  ye  King- 
dom of  Christ  enlarged,"  they  marked 
out  streets  and  apportioned  to  each 
house-lot  forty-two  acres. 

The  golden  fleece  which  we  see 
upon  the  autumn  landscape  was  not 
then  grown,  nor  was  the  living  emer- 
ald of  the  mile-long  green  as  yet  set, 
but  instead  was  a  dense  alder  swamp 
vocal  with  cat-birds  and  frogs  and 
having  slopes  extending  back  on  each 
side.  Soon,  however,  the  Creator 
and  his  creatures  made  greater  beauty. 
With  an  ax  and  plow,  unceasing  in- 
dustry and  toil,  having  God  and  time 
on  their  side,  each  reared  his  "house 
and  home,"  as  old  Teutonic  phrase  de- 
scribes dwelling  and  land-lot,  and  all 
made  a  stockaded  log  fort  into  which 
to  run  in  time  of  danger.  From  the 
first  there  was  a  well  organized  social 
order. 

The  Indian  name  of  the  place  was 
early  changed  to  Lebanon,  though  it 
was  not  until  1697  that  "ye  new  Plan- 
tation too  ye  westward  of  Norwich 
bounds"  was  so  called  in  the  records 
of  the  General  Assembly.  This  name, 
so   sweet   to   the   ear,   so   redolent   of 
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When 


Biblical  associations,  suggesting  dig- 
nity, strength  and  permanency,  was 
given  by  the  Rev.  James  Fitch,  who 
was    happily    impressed    with    certain 
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superb  cedars  in  this  new  Land  of 
Promise. 

The  town  is  centrally  located  in 
eastern  Connecticut  between  Norwich 
and  Hartford,  eleven  miles  north  of 
the  head  waters  of  the  Thames  River. 
Eiaddam  and  New  London  were  its 
ports  of  entry,  where  teams  brought  to 
and  distributed  from  this  centre  the 
products  of  the  four  continents.  Leb- 
anon crowns  a  small  elevation  which 
slopes  gradually  westward  to  Pease 
Creek  Valley  and  eastward  to  the  vale 
of  the  lively  Susquetamscott  brook. 
Hills,  vales  and  fertile  fields  abound  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  the  scenery  is 
delightful. 

In  those  years  approaching  the 
Revolution  Lebanon  was  a  town  of 
considerable  size  and  importance, 
numbering  3,960  souls.  Being  but 
the  fourteenth  town  in  the  order  of 
population  in  1774,  it  was  the  eleventh 
in  valuation  in  the  colony  in  1775. 
That  it  became  the  centre  of  impor- 
tance in  the  state  and  almost  the  na- 


TRUMBULL  AND  HfS   WIFE. 
From  an  early  painting  by  John  Trumbull,   now 
Wadsworth  Athemtum,  at  Hartford. 

tional  centre  of  the  American  colonies, 
SO  that  its  fame  in  Europe  exceeded 
that  of  any  place  in  America  except 
Boston,  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
was  owing  to  the  residence  there  of  the 
Trumbull  family,  and  especially  of  "the 


only  rebel  Governor."  In  the  awards 
for  service  in  the  Lexington  Alarm 
but  two  towns  in  the  state,  Windham 
and  Woodstock,  were  granted  larger 
sums  of  money  as  their  compensation. 
Connecticut  was  the  only  state  that, 
from  1775  to  1783,  was  an  organic 
unit  in  legalized  resistance. 

To  condense  a  life-story  which  may 
be  found  concisely  stated  in  all  the  en- 
cyclopedias and  elaborated  in  the 
special  biography  of  Stuart  and  the 
Reminiscences  of  his  son,  Jonathan 
Trumbull  wrent  to  Harvard  College 
when  but  thirteen  years  old,  becoming 
well  versed  in  the  classics  and  Hebrew. 
He  graduated  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
He  studied  theology  under  the  "fight- 
ing parson,"  Rev.  Solomon  Williams, 
who  was  pastor  in  Lebanon  during 
fifty-four  years.  In  those  days  there 
were  no  theological  seminaries. 
Young  Jonathan  was  actually  licensed, 
preached  sermons  and  expected  to 
enter  the  active  pastorate  at  Colches- 
ter, but  Providence  had  fore-ordained 
him  to  be  true  to  his  an- 
cestral name  and  turn John 
Bull  from  tossing  Ameri- 
can law  and  order  to  the 
winds.  The  Trumbulls, 
father  and  sons,  were  not 
only  men  actively  inter- 
ested in  farming  and  vil- 
lage activities,  but  in 
domestic  and  foreign  com- 
merce. By  the  time  young 
Jonathan  had  nearly 
reached  his  majority  they 
B  were  doing  a  thriving 
trade,  importing  from  Eng- 
land and  Holland  in  ships 
chartered  by  themselves 
the  products  of  the  Old 
World,  and  sending  back 
the  the    fish,    grain    and    raw 

material  produced  in  the 
colony,  besides  trading  di- 
rectly with  the  West  Indies.  The 
correspondents  of  "Trumble,  Fitch  & 
Trumble,"  as  the  firm  then  wrote  its 
name,  style  and  title,  were  at  Boston, 
Halifax,  Amsterdam,  London  and 
Bristol,  St.  Eustacius  and  other  West 
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Indian  ports.     In  Bristol,  whence  the 
English  sailors  sailed  out  first  to  dis- 
cover Antilia,  and  then  under  Cabot  to 
make  unlocated  land-fall  in 
America,  their  negotiations 
were  especially  active. 

The  loss  of  an  older 
brother  at  sea  compelled 
Jonathan's  father  to  call  his 
educated  son  into  the  office; 
and  there  the  young  man 
trained  for  his  state  and  na- 
tional usefulness,  studying 
law  also  in  the  meantime. 
There  were  not  many  law- 
yers in  the  colony  at  this 
time,  nor  was  the  public 
opinion  in  the  Puritan  col- 
onies, and  especially  in  Con- 
necticut, which  had  adopted 
the  laws  of  Moses  as  its 
code,  favorable  to  such  a 
profession.  Nevertheless 
young  Jonathan  Trumbull 
already  foresaw  what  he 
afterwards  told  his  son,  the 
painter,  when  urging  him  to 
adopt  law  "as  the  profession 
which  in  the  republic  leads 
to  all  emolument  and  dis- 
tinction." The  republic  had 
not  yet  come,  but  neverthe- 
less Jonathan  found  law  the 
straight  path  to  fame,  use- 
fulness and  profit.  When  but  twenty- 
three  he  began  his  half  century 
of  public  service.  He  was  elected 
to  the  General  Assembly,  serving  sev- 
eral terms,  becoming  the  speaker  in 
1739,  and  in  1740  member  of  the 
Council  and  judge. 

We  need  not  picture  the  old  training 
days,  when  the  spirit  of  West  India 
molasses  in  the  form  of  rum  some- 
times befuddled  the  Puritan  patriots, 
and  abundance  of  cider  and  various 
sorts  of  domestic  and  imported  ex- 
tracts corroded  the  interior  economy 
of  the  Indians  and  made  both  the  red 
and  white  man  rather  vibratory  in  his 
motions  toward  the  end  of  the  day. 
There  were  temperate  as  well  as  in- 
temperate men  in  those  days,  and  these 
conquered  themselves.       There  being 


no  West  Point  and  militia  armory 
halls  for  luxury  as  well  as  exercise-, 
training  days  and  the  French  and  1 11- 
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dian  wars  served  just  as  well  to  make 
heroes.  Jonathan,  the  Puritan  mag- 
istrate, became  in  1739  Lieutenant 
Colonel  of  Militia,  though  he  never 
took  the  active  field  or  went  to  Louis- 
burg.  In  the  Seven  Years'  War,  dur- 
ing which  the  rolls  of  Connecticut 
show  32,000  separate  enlistments,  he 
was  again  quite  active  in  drilling  and 
equipping.  He  mastered  also  the  se- 
crets of  finance,  supply  and  commis- 
sary. He  was  twice  asked  to  go  to 
London  as  colonial  agent,  but  de- 
clined. 

During  his  multifarious  occupations 
as  merchant,  military  trainer,  legisla- 
tor, judge,  chief  justice,  lieutenant- 
governor  and  finally  governor,  which 
last  he  became  in  1769,  he  was  con- 
stantlv  assiduous  in  self-culture.     He 
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made  himself  familiar  with  the  course 
and  phenomena  of  history  in  the 
American  colonies  and  in  Europe, 
especially  in  France,  the  Netherlands 


chief  executive  there  was  one  build- 
ing in  Lebanon,  still  standing,  which 
became  henceforth  as  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  councils  of  the  state  and 
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TRUMBULL'S 

In  the  Connecticut  Historical 

and  England.  He  also  acquainted 
himself  with  the  story  of  ancient  his- 
tory, the  causes  of  national  move- 
ments and  of  revolution.  In  1766  the 
winds  of  destiny  swept  his  ships  from 
1  he  sea,  and  the  firm  became  bank- 
rupt; yet  this  wind,  as  we  now  see, 
boded  good  to  the  cause  of  American 
freedom,  for  it  served  only  to  develop 
the  sympathies,  enlarge  the  foresight 
and  concentrate  the  mind  of  Jonathan 
Trumbull  on  public  affairs.  As  the 
Revolutionary  War  approached,  he 
was  just  the  man  fitted  by  constant 
official  training  and  by  minute  ac- 
quaintance with  all  parts  of  the  col- 
onies to  know  what  ought  to  be  done 
and  to  see  that  it  could  be  done.  "To 
difficulties,  through  difficulties."  In 
Connecticut  the  governor  was  elected 
directly  by  the  people,  and  this  was 
the  only  colony  in  which  this  method 
of  choosing  the  chief  magistrate  pre- 
vailed. 

From  the  moment  of  his  election  as 


FAMILY   BIBLE. 

Society's  Rooms  at  Hartford.* 

later  with  the  councils  of  the  nation, 
as  are  the  State  House  in  Philadelphia 
and  Faneuil  Hall  in  Boston  with 
American  Independence.  This  was 
the  storehouse  and  office  of  the  Trum- 
bulls.  Here  the  meetings  of  citizens 
were  held  as  early  as  April,  1770, 
when,  because  of  the  Boston  Massa- 
cre, a  committee  "met  and  voted  and 
passed  a  draft  of  resolve  or  Declara- 
tion of  the  rights  and  liberties  which 
we  look  upon  as  infringed  by  Parlia- 
ment." In  August  of  the  same  year  a 
meeting  voted  unanimously  to  send 
two  delegates  to  New  Haven  concern- 
ing the  "non-importation  agreement," 
as  well  as  to  form  a  committee  to  in- 
spect the  conduct  of  all  persons  in  the 
town  respecting  their  violation  of  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  such  agree- 
ment. In  a  word,  the  patriots  of  Leb- 
anon   made   it   too    hot    a   place   for 

*  Trumbull's  sword,  of  which  a  picture  is  given  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  is  also  in  the  collection  of  the  Connec- 
ticut Historical  Society,  by  whose  kind  permission  these 
illustrations  are  given. 
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tories  and  half-hearted  patriots.  Con- 
necticut was  the  one  thoroughly 
united  commonwealth  of  the  thirteen. 
In  it  the  war  movement  was  one  "not 
of  revolution,  but  of  conservatism." 
It  was  the  whole  state  itself,  under  its 
constitutional  and  lawful  officers,  arm- 
ing in  its  own  defense  against  a  threat 
of  revolution  to  be  enforced  upon  it 
from  without.  The  people  and  the 
state  were  one.  When  the  Boston 
Port  Bill  took  effect,  in  June,  1774, 
the  Lebanon  bells  were  muffled  and 
tolled  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  The 
Town  House  door  was  hung  with 
black,  on  which  was  nailed  a  copy  of 
the  infamous  act.  Shops  were  shut 
and  their  windows  covered  with  crape. 
Governor  Trumbull's  proclamation 
announcing  a  fast,  in  this  year  1774, 
breathed  a  spirit  of  unconquerable 
tenacity  to  the  cause  of  law  and  free- 
dom. Already  in  this  state,  where 
there  were  few  tories,  were  many  who 
foresaw  with  Governor  Trumbull  that 
the  revolution  was  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion, but  they  believed  that  right  was 
on  the  American  side.     On  the  Sun- 


day morning  succeeding  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  a  messenger,  leaving  his 
steaming    horse    at   the    church    door, 


TRUMBULL'S   CHAISE. 
In  the  Museum  at  Bristol,  Conn. 


TRUMBULL'S    SILVER   PITCHER. 

In  the  Historical  Society's  Collection,  Hartford. 

strode  inside  during  the  services, 
which  were  at  once  suspended.  After 
he  had  told  the  story,  volunteers  for 
freedom  hurried  from  the  church  and 
at  beat  of  the  drum  enrolled  to  take 
up  arms  for  their  country.  From  this 
time  forth  Jonathan  Trumbull's  store 
became  the  War  Office,  the  base  of 
supplies  for  soldiers  to  be  sent  to  Bos- 
ton and  wherever  necessity  called  dur- 
ing the  next  seven  years. 

The  term  "revolutionist,"  a  mongrel 
but  very  convenient  word,  is  not  al- 
ways, because  of  its  associations,  ac- 
curately   applied    to    good    men    and 
opposers  of  revolution  from  without. 
Especially   when   the   political    move- 
ment fails  of  success,  this  term  conveys 
ideas  that  are  more 
suggestive     of    the 
gallows  than  redo- 
lent   of    olive    and 
laurel.      Governor 
Trumbull    and    his 
sons     entered     sol- 
emnly into   war  as 
into    a    holy   work, 
as     in     conscience 
bound,   and   in    the 
belief    that    they 
were     maintaining 
the  ancestral  rights 
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of  Englishmen.  When  Joseph  Trum- 
bull, the  Governor's  eldest  son,  was 
Commissary  General  in  the  Continen- 
tal Army,  and  Jonathan,  Jr.,  his  second 
son,  Paymaster  General  of  the  National 
Army,  private  secretary  and  first  aid- 
de-camp  of  General  Washington,  and 
John,  the  second  son  (and  painter), 
was  Adjutant-General  in  Gates's 
army,  and  the  Governor  was  by  virtue 
of  his  office  Commander-in-Chief  of 
all  the  marine  and  land  forces  of  Con- 
necticut, Hancock  sneeringly  remark- 
ed, at  seeing  father  and  sons  in  office, 
that  "that  family  is  well  provided  for." 
He  seemed  to  forget  that  all  four 
would  wear  halters  around  their  necks 
if  success  should  not  crown  the  Amer- 
ican arms,  for  the  quartette  had  doubt- 
less agreed  to  "hang  together,  lest 
they  hang  separately." 

Indeed  Trumbull  was  the  only  col- 


cm  \x    VAN   DER  CAPELLEN. 
From  an  old  print. 

onial  governor  who  was  also  a  state's 
chief  magistrate  during  the  war  called 
the  Revolution.     In  all  the  other  col- 


onies the  royal  governors  thwarted  the 
will  of  the  people  and  were  obedient  to  • 
their  master,  King  George.  Most  of 
them,  like  Tryon,  well  called  "Bloody 
Billy,"  Dinsmore  and  Franklin, 
Campbell,  Wanton  and  Hutchinson, 
Brother  Jonathan's  classmate,  were 
able  to  retard  somewhat  the  cause  of 
liberty.  Trumbull,  on  the  contrary, 
as  an  unselfish  patriot  and  a  God-fear- 
ing man,  embodied  the  spirit  of  the 
whole  people  in  the  most  conservative 
of  the  colonies.  On  the  news  from 
Lexington,  Israel  Putnam,  without 
changing  his  check  shirt,  mounted, 
rode  all  night,  reaching  Cambridge  at 
sunrise.  The  young  men  from  Weth- 
ersfield  took  their  fire-locks  and  at 
once  moved  toward  the  Charles  River. 
Within  forty-eight  hours  of  battle  tid- 
ings five  thousand  Connecticut  troops 
were  on  their  way  northward.  Their 
flags  and  drums  were 
wreathed  with  the  grape-vine 
emblems  and  the  motto 
which  uttered  their  faith  that 
the  God  who  had  brought 
over  the  fathers  would  sus- 
tain the  sons.  On  the  Wed- 
nesday, following  the  law- 
less British  volley  on  Lex- 
ington Green,  Governor 
Trumbull  sent  out  writs  to 
convene  the  Legislature  at 
Hartford.  The  Massachu- 
setts men  were  surprised  at 
the  regularity  and  fullness  of 
the  supplies  voted  by  the 
Connecticut  towns,  which 
came  so  promptly  for  the 
army  around  Boston.  Thirty 
barrels  of  gunpowder,  pre- 
viously stored  ready  by  Gov- 
ernor Trumbull,  arrived  in 
time  to  fill  the  powder-horns 
that  were  emptied  in  fire  on 
Bunker  Hill.  When  Wash- 
ington, under  the  old  elm  at 
Cambridge,  drew  his  sword 
of  command,  "promises  of 
mutual  reliance,  which  were 
never  broken,  were  exchanged  with 
Trumbull,  Governor  of  Connecticut." 
In  the  dark  hour  when  the  Ameri- 
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The  Home  of  Gov.  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Jr. 
The  Birthplace  of  Gov.  Joseph  Trumbull. 

can  militia,  not  yet  transmuted  into  an 
army  by  the  German  Steuben,  had 
been  defeated  on  Long  Island,  the 
spirit  of  Jonathan  Trumbull  rose  to  the 
occasion.  He  wrote:  "Knowing  our 
cause  righteous,  I  do  not  greatly  dread 
what  our  numerous  enemies  can  do 
against  us."  When  Washington  wrote 
him  a  letter  revealing  the  utter  weak- 
ness of  his  forces,  Trumbull  at  once 
summoned  the  Council  again.  Though 
five  regiments  from  the  counties  of 
Connecticut  nearest  the  seat  of  war 
were  already  under  Washington's 
orders,  Trumbull  called  out  nine  regi- 
ments more.  This  was  in  midsummer, 
the  harvests  not  yet  gathered,  nor  the 
time  certain  when  the  sowers  for  next 
year's  crops  might  return.  Yet  Trum- 
bull sent  word  all  over  the  state  to 
those  not  enrolled  in  any  trained 
band:  "Jom  yourselves  to  one  of  the 
companies  now  ordered  to  New  York, 
or  form  yourselves  into  distinct  com- 
panies and  choose  captains  forthwith. 
March  on:  This  shall  be  your  war- 
rant. May  the  God  of  the  armies  of 
Israel  be  your  leader!"  The  nine  reg- 
iments, self-equipped,  marched  to 
New  York. 


The  Welles  House. 

The  Buckingham  Place. 

From  this  time  forth  Trumbull  be- 
came the  "guide,  philosopher  and 
friend"  of  Washington,  who,  as  good 
tradition  declares,  used  a  formula  in 
council:  "Let  us  hear  what  Brother 
Jonathan  says."  The  man  whom  God 
Almighty  had  raised  up  and  given  the 
capacity  to  stand  repeated  defeat  and 
out  of  disaster  to  organize  victory 
needed  human  sympathy,  and  this  he 
received  always  from  the  imperturb- 
able "Brother  Jonathan"  of  Lebanon. 
Sheltered  as  Connecticut  was  from  the 
line  of  the  sea  coast,  from  the  great 
waterway  between  New  York  and 
Canada  and  from  navigable  rivers,  all 
of  which  were  paths  for  the  enemy, 
the  state  was  comparatively  free  from 
invasion  during  the  war,  except  when 
Bloody  Billy  Tryon  and  Arnold  at- 
tempted their  raids.  Yet  because  no 
large  hostile  army  ever  camped  on  her 
soil,  Connecticut  was  not  less  but  all 
the  more  forward  and  zealous  in  main- 
taining the  patriot  cause.  Only  twice 
did  the  British  wayfarers  tarry  over 
night,  and  "never  did  they  wait  long 
enough  to  be  whipped."  Unlike  New 
York,  richest  in  Revolutionary  monu- 
ments, or  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
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sey  with  bloody  fields,  or  Massachu- 
setts, with  her  famous  shaft,  Connecti- 
cut is  "poor  in  battlefields  and  mon- 
uments of  that  period,"  but  honorably 
so. 

Her  well  ordered  system  of  finance, 
as  carefully  looked  after  as  Trumbull 
looked  after  his  own  private  affairs, 
enabled  the  state  to  maintain  credit 
and  furnish  its  quotas  promptly  and 
liberally.  Connecticut  did  indeed  see 
a  considerable  army,  yes,  two  armies, 
on  her  own  soil.  These  exhibited  in 
their  contrast  the  homespun  economy 


that  in  the  home  of  the  recently  mar- 
ried Sarah  Backus  of  Norwich,  true 
daughter  of  the  Revolution,  wife  of 
David,  the  Governor's  son,  the  couple 
vacated  their  home  and  with  their  little 
baby  went  elsewhere  to  live.  Such 
was  the  thrift  and  hospitality  of  a  state 
whose  military  headquarters  were  in 
a  room  in  a  country  store. 

With  practical  political  sagacity, 
Trumbull  had  labored  from  the  first  to 
win  for  his  country  friends  in  Europe. 
He  knew  full  well  that  the  overwhelm- 
ingly superior  resources  of  Great  Brit- 


THE   TRUMBULL   TOMB   AT    LEBANON. 


of  republican  patriots  and  the  gor- 
geous equipment  of  imperial  warriors. 
She  saw  her  own  sons  marching  by 
thousands  under  the  grape-vine  flag 
and  the  stars  and  stripes  —  the  only 
emblem  which  Trumbull  considered 
more  sacred  than  her  own;  and  she 
also  saw  the  soldiers  of  France,  who 
in  the  white  and  red  uniform  of  the 
Bourbons,  with  martial  music  and 
bright  uniforms,  under  the  golden 
lilies  on  the  white  silken  banners  of 
France,  camped  at  Lebanon.  When 
in  the  whole  village  of  Lebanon  there 
was  but  one  carpet  on   the  floor,  and 


ain  would  enable  that  country  to  keep 
up  the  war  for  many  years  and  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  colonists  to 
draw  supplies,  especially  of  manufac- 
tured war  material,  from  lands  beyond 
the  sea.  "Brother  Jonathan"  is  to  be 
credited  with  a  goodly  share  of  the 
influence  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
house  of  Bourbon  for  its  generous  aid 
to  America  (given,  however,  as  must 
never  be  forgotten,  with  the  legiti- 
mately selfish  purpose  of  winning  back 
Canada,  directly  in  the  interests  of 
French  politics  and  as  a  part  of  the 
European  program).    Trumbull's  wide 
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acquaintance  with  naval  and  European 
men  gave  him  a  reputation  and  stand- 
ing in  Europe  which  very  few  of  the 
American  statesmen  possessed.     Very 
naturally  Trumbull  looked  toward  the 
Dutch  republic  for  sympathy  and  aid, 
notwithstanding  that  British  influence 
was  at  this  particular  epoch  powerful 
beyond  that  in  any  period  known  in 
the  history  of  the  Dutch  United  States. 
Not  only  had  the  stadtholder  or  hered- 
itary president  become  closely  allied 
by  marriage  to  the  reigning  house  of 
Great  Britain,  not  only  had  he  made 
himself  dangerously  powerful  by  abus- 
ing his  position,  which  was  not  elec- 
tive and  impeachable  (as  the  American 
constitutional   fathers,   in    1787,   took 
good  care  to  make  their  presidency), 
but  the  able  and  unscrupulous  British 
minister,  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  had  for 
twenty-five  years  manipulated  Dutch 
politics     and     especially     the     great 
moneyed  power  of  the  Netherlands  in 
the  interests  of  his  Hanoverian  sov- 
ereign.     Nevertheless,  Trumbull  be- 
lieved  that  the   heart   of   the    Dutch 
people,  who  two  centuries  before  had 
gone  through  the  identical  experience 
of   revolting   against  unjust  taxation 
and  despotism  and  resisting  revolution 
from  without,  had  formed  a  union  of 
states  and  had  issued  a  Declaration  of 
Independence,  would  beat  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  American  brethren.     The 
Dutch  republicans  in  the  days  when 
religious  toleration  was  next  to  un- 
known had  generously  harbored  his 
forefathers.     As  John  Adams  said : 

"If  ever  there  was  among  nations  a 
natural  alliance,  one  may  be  formed  be- 
tween the  two  republics.  The  first  planters 
of  the  four  northern  states  found  in  this 

country  [Holland]  an  asylum 

They  ever  entertained  and  have  transmit- 
ted to  posterity  a  grateful  remembrance  of 
that  protection  and  hospitality,  and  espe- 
cially of  that  religious  liberty  they  found 
here,  having  sought  it  in  vain  in  England." 

Governor  Trumbull  knew  that  the 
pamphlet  of  the  Englishman,  Rev.  Dr. 
Price,  exposing  the  villainy  of  the  cor- 
rupt Parliamentary  party  which  had 
'  ->rced  the  war  with  America,  had  been 
,/anslated  into  Dutch  and  widely  cir- 


culated in  the  republic,  and  that  Dr. 
Price's  second  work,  printed  early  in 
1776,   entitled   "Observations   on   the 
Nature  of  Civil   Liberty,  the   Princi- 
ples of  Government,  and  the  Justice 
and  Policy  of  the  War  with  America," 
had  also  been  done  into  Dutch  and 
read  by  Dutchmen  wherever  their  red, 
white  and  blue  flag  floated;  and  that, 
furthermore,  when  King  George  III. 
had  in  an  autograph  letter  applied  to 
the  Congress  at  the  Hague  to  have 
them  detach  the  famous  Scotch  Bri- 
gade, which  had  been  for  over  a  cen- 
tury in  the  Dutch  service,  to  join  the 
British  army  in  America,  the  propo- 
sition   was    strenuously    opposed    by 
Baron  Johan  Derek  van  der  Capellen, 
the    translator    of    Dr.    Price's    pam- 
phlets.    Still  further,  Trumbull  knew 
that  some  of  the  first  and  best  supplies 
for    Washington's     army     (continued 
throughout  the  entire  war,  until  the 
British  Admiral  Rodney  captured  the 
place)  had  been  furnished  through  the 
Dutch  at  St.  Eustacius.     It  was  there, 
on  the  1 6th  of  November,  1776,  that 
the  first  salute  ever  fired  by  a  foreign 
magistrate  in  honor  of  the  American 
flag  was  rendered  by  the  Dutch  Gov- 
ernor Johannes  de  Graff  (whose  por- 
trait  hangs   in   the    New    Hampshire 
State  House  at  Concord),  who  had  read 
the    American    Declaration    of    Inde- 
pendence.    This  document  had  been 
brought   (along  with  the  as  yet  un- 
starred  banner  of  the   colonial   Con- 
gress, consisting  of  thirteen  red  and 
white   stripes)   by  the   United   States 
man-of-war   Andrea  Doria. 

There  were  two  Dutchmen  in  Amer- 
ica at  this  time  whose  names  deserve 
to  be  better  known.  One  of  these, 
Col.  Romaine,  was  a  gentleman  of 
great  scientific  and  literary  attain- 
ments, who  had  recently  been  in  the 
service  of  the  British  government,  sur- 
veying, making  maps  and  writing  a 
book  on  Florida,  which  is  still  a  stand- 
ard work.  Romaine  knowing  his  own 
country's  history  so  well  was  struck, 
as  all  students  are,  with  the  close  re- 
semblance between  the  Dutch  and 
American     resistance     of     revolution 
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from  without,  so  that,  as  John  Adams 
said,  "the  originals  of  the  one  seem 
to  be  a  transcript  of  the  other."  Re- 
signing his  ofhce  in  the  British  service, 
Romaine  entered  the  service  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  served  honor- 
ably in  the  war,  built  forts  at  West 
Point,  and  wrote  a  book  (now  very 
rare  and  the  first  ever  printed  in  Hart- 
ford and  under  Trumbull's  governor- 
ship), which  shows  in  detail  that  the 
Americans  in  their  revolt  from  Great 
Britain  were  but  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  sixteenth  century  law-lov- 
ing Dutchman;  or  as  Governor  Living- 
ston of  Xew  Jersey  wrote  to  Van  der 
Capellen,  "in  imitation  sir,  of  your 
illustrious  ancestors."  Another  Hol- 
lander, with  whom  "Brother  Jona- 
than" was  well  acquainted,  was  Gosu- 
inus  Erkelens,  who,  arriving  in  Amer- 
ica in  1774,  lived  first  in  New  York, 
then  in  Philadelphia,  and  afterwards  in 
Connecticut,  interesting  himself  from 
the  first  most  energetically  in  behalf 
of  American  freedom.  He  was  a 
young  man,   whose   mother   lived   in 


the  well  known  Leidsche  Gracht, 
or  Leyden  Waterway,  in  Amster- 
dam. Erkelens  became  a  warm 
friend  of  Governor  Trumbull,  and 
got  him  to  correspond  with  Baron 
Van  der  Capellen,  the  leader  of  the 
patriot  or  anti-stadtholder  party  in 
the  republic.  Dutch  officers  of  skill 
and  influence  came  over  to  fight  in  the 
American  army,  one  of  whom,  Colonel 
Dircks,  after  serving  in  the  artillery 
regiment  of  Proctor,  returned  home  in 
1778.  He  took  back  the  news  of  the 
surrender  of  Burgoyne,  the  evacuation 
of  Philadelphia  and  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth, giving  such  clear  and  detailed 
information  that  when  circulated  in 
the  Dutch  newspapers,  especially  in 
Professor  Luzac's  international  jour- 
nal published  in  French  at  Leyden,  it 
went  all  over  Europe,  powerfully  influ- 
encing French  and  European  opinion 
in  favor  of  our  cause. 

Both  in  the  biography  of  Baron  Van 
der  Capellen,  written  by  my  Dutch 
friend,  Mr.  J.  Sillem,  and  in  his  Letters, 
edited  by  Mr.  W.  H.  De  Beaufort,  and 
published  by  the  Historical  Society  of 
Utrecht,  we  have  numerous  references 
to  Governor  Jonathan  Trumbull  (as 
well  as  other  revolutionary  fathers) 
and  several  of  his  letters.  Trumbull 
first  wrote  to  Van  der  Capellen,  June 
27>  l777-  As  British  cruisers  were 
everywhere  along  the  coast  in  those 
days,  letters  were  usually  sent  in  tripli- 
cate,—  one  with  the  dispatches  of 
Congress,  one  by  any  private  oppor- 
tunity that  offered  itself  through  trad- 
ing ship  or  privateer,  and  third,  which 
proved  to  be  the  safest  of  all,  through 
the  Dutch  at  St.  Eustacius,  where 
through  the  entire  Revolutionary  war 
were  usually  to  be  found  American 
ships  loading  with  supplies  for  the 
Continental  army.  When  Rodney 
with  his  mighty  fleet  captured  the 
place  in  1781,  there  were  fifty  Ameri- 
can vessels  loaded  with  tobacco  to  be 
exchanged  for  munitions  of  war,  two 
armed  vessels  of  the  United  States 
navy,  and  two  thousand  American  sea- 
men and  officers. 

Van  der  Capellen  applied  to  Gov- 
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ernor  Trumbull,  from  Zwolle,  Sep- 
tember 6,  1778,  writing  also  to  Dr. 
Franklin,  then  in  Paris.  Erkelens' 
first  letter  had  given  a  pretty  full  ac- 
count of  the  situation  and  resources  of 
the  American  colonies.  He  also  en- 
closed a  long  and  interesting  letter 
from  Governor  Trumbull  to  Lord 
Hillsborough,  dated  Lebanon,  March, 
1775,  and  Lord  Hillsborough's  reply, 
besides  a  paper  from  Thomas  Cushing, 
dated  Boston,  September  30,  1768,  giv- 
ing a  considerable  sketch  of  the  politi- 


gotten  that  our  French  allies  were  car- 
rying out  their  own  schemes,  while  the 
Dutch  had  very  little  to  gain  and  very 
much  to  lose  in  helping  us. 

Van  der  Capellen  was  kept  busy  in 
corresponding  with  his  fellow  country- 
men of  prominence  who  were  warm 
friends  of  America.  These  of  course 
belonged  to  the  Anti-Orange  or 
patriot  party  and  had  a  common  bond 
of  union.  Their  headquarters  were  at 
Amsterdam,  then  strongly  pro-Ameri- 
can.    Among  them  were  E.   F.  Van 
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cal  and  financial  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  especially  those  in  New 
England.  These  and  other  papers 
were  translated  and  circulated  in  Hol- 
land, together  with  an  excellent  Dutch 
account  written  in  America.  In  the 
Boston  Athenaeum  there  is  a  collec- 
tion of  fifty  or  more  Dutch  books, 
pamphlets,  songs,  dramas,  etc.,  which, 
though  but  as  a  few  leaves  remaining 
from  a  forest,  show  how  clearly  the 
Dutch  understood  the  American  con- 
troversy and  why  they  helped  us  so 
unselfishly.     For  it  must  never  be  for- 


Berckel,  the  pensionary  of  Amster- 
dam; P.  J.  Van  Berckel,  first  minister 
from  the  Dutch  to  the  American  re- 
public, and  C.  W.  Vischer,  pensionary 
of  Haarlem.  Meanwhile  Erkelens  was 
living  at  Chatham,  near  Middletown, 
Conn.,  while  supplies  not  only  in 
powder  and  ball,  stockings  and  blan- 
kets came  through  St.  Eustacius  to 
the  Continental  army,  but  even  the 
very  paper  on  which  Thomas  Payne 
wrote  his  soul-stirring  tracts.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  war  Colonel  John  Trum- 
bull, son  of  the  Governor,  having  es- 
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caped  possible  death  in  England  on 
account  of  alleged  treason,  reached 
Holland.  There  he  was  handsomely 
entertained  by  the  Van  Staphorsts, 
bankers.  He  also  met  the  Willincks 
of  another  Amsterdam  banking  firm, 
who,  though  originally  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  British  party,  which  was 
led  financially  by  the  great  house  of 
Hope  et  Cie,  had  come  out  in  favor  of 
the  Americans.  The  Willincks  nego- 
tiated most  of  the  subsequent  loans  to 
the  Continental  Congress,  which  when 
paid  in  1825  amounted,  principal  and 
interest,  to  nearly  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars.  The  Dutch  money  came  in 
excellent  season  to  pay  off  the  troops 
who  lay  inactive  after  the  Yorktown 
campaign,  but  who  had  to  be  paid  and 
kept  proof  against  monarchy-loving 
intriguers  while  waiting  at  Newburg, 
N.  Y.,  before  the  long-delayed  peace 
came. 

I  remember  vividly  making  my  way 
among  hen-roosts  and  cobwebs  in  the 
cellar  of  an  Irish  washerwoman's 
house  back  of  Cornwall,  —  to  such 
base  uses  and  neglect  had  the  elegant 
colonial  mansion  and  headquarters  of 
Lafayette  come,  —  to  the  place  where, 
under  the  fireplace  and  reaching  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cellar,  was  the 
first  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
brick  vaults,  in  which  the  Dutch 
money  was  stored. 

Governor  Trumbull,  like  Livingston 
of  New  Jersey  from  this  side  of  the 
water  and  Dr.  Franklin  and  John 
Adams  on  the  other  side,  kept  Van 
der  Capellen  and  Van  der  Kemp  (who 
afterwards  came  to  America,  founded 
the  town  of  Barneveldt,  now  Trenton, 
Xew  York,  and  was  the  pioneer  and 
proposer  of  the  Erie  Canal)  and  other 
friends  of  America  well  informed,  until 
public  opinion  in  the  Netherlands  was 
ripened.  In  due  time  the  Indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States  was  recog- 
nized, whereat  the  British  government 
at  once  declared  war  against  the 
Dutch.  These  went  to  war  on  our 
behalf,  only  to  lose  tremendously  in 
prestige  and  possessions,  with  nothing 
to  compensate  them.     Young  Hogen- 


dorp,  destined  to  be  "the  father  of  the 
Dutch  Constitution,"  visited  America 
in  company  with  Van  Berckel,  the 
first  minister  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands to  our  country,  and  had  pleasing 
interviews  with  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson. 

In  one  of  the  darkest  days,  when 
Connecticut  seemed  to  lie  bleeding  at 
every  pore,  Brother  Jonathan  Trum- 
bull endeavored  to  get  the  Amsterdam 
bankers  to  lend  money  to  the  State  of 
Connecticut.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  this  looked  a  little  like  what  we 
call  now-a-days"hard  cheek,"  for  Con- 
necticut was  but  one  of  the  thirteen 
colonies,  and  only  two,  Delaware  and 
Rhode  Island,  were  smaller.  To  lend 
money  to  a  separate  colony  beyond  the 
Atlantic,  when  no  state  of  the  seven  in 
the  republic  nor  the  States-General 
had  yet  so  much  as  recognized  the 
United  States  of  America,  would  have 
been  "magnificent,  but  not  finance." 
Connecticut  did  not  get  her  loan.  Yet. 
even  Governor  Trumbull,  as  he  wrote 
to  Van  der  Capellen,  was  no  advocate 
either  of  internal  or  foreign  loans. 
Necessity  alone  compelled  him  to  this 
last  resort.  As  Van  der  Capellen 
quotes  "Brother  Jonathan's"  opinion, 
in  his  letter  to  Governor  Livingston: 
"It  is  like  cold  water  in  a  fever, 
which  allays  the  disease  for  a  moment, 
but  soon  causes  it  to  rage  with  re- 
doubled violence." 

It  is  now  time  to  recross  the  ocean 
and  return  to  Lebanon.  The  white- 
haired  old  hero  did  not  long  survive 
the  strain  of  the  war,  though  he  lived 
to  see  the  triumphs  of  peace.  In  our 
day,  and  in  1896,  there  has  been 
appropriate  and  deserved  renewal  of 
his  fame  in  the  renovation,  rather  the 
reconsecration,  of  "the  Old  War 
Office."  To-day,  rich  in  the  halo  of 
Revolutionary  memories,  re-cased  in  a 
new  coat  of  preservative  timber,  put 
in  perfect  order  inside  and  out  by  the 
grateful  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, transformed  as  to  use  into  a  pub- 
lic library,  adorned  with  a  bronze 
tablet  certifying  its  history,  and  recall- 
ing   the    illustrious    names    of    great 
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leaders  whose  voices  have  been  heard 
within  its  walls,  the  edifice  is  an  object 
of  pride,  not  only  to  the  village  and 
state,  but  to  every  true  American. 
Having  passed  its  century  and  a  half, 
it  may  weather  the  storms  of  another 
century  or  two.  It  certainly  bids  fair 
to  outlast  Solomon's  House  of  the 
Forest  of  Lebanon.  Over  its  thresh- 
old and  within  its  walls  have  met  in 
council  the  Americans,  Washington, 
Knox,  Putnam,  Sullivan,  Parsons, 
Spencer,  Sam.  Adams,  John  Adams, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  our  generous 
allies,  Lafayette,  Count  Rochambeau, 
the  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  Baron  de 
Montesquieu,  the  Duke  of  Lauzun, 
and  Admiral  Tiernay.  Tories  have 
been  here  too,  including  the  governor 
of  New  Jersey,  Benjamin  Franklin's 
renegade  son,  —  but  as  prisoners. 
Here  have  been  stored  equipments  and 
munitions  of  war,  not  only  of  home 
production,  but  also  from  France  and 
especially  from  the  Netherlands. 
Among  the  latter  were  not  a  few  Eng- 
lish products  which  came  to  the  Con- 
tinental army  by  way  of  St.  Eustacius ; 
for  all  through  the  Revolutionary  war 
British  merchants  who  wanted  tobacco 
supplied  through  the  Dutch  what 
Americans  needed.  Some  handsome 
English  fortunes  were  made  by  selling 
wThat  in  the  invoices  were  described  as 
"hardware"  and  "grain,"  but  when  de- 
livered proved  to  be  cannon  and  guns, 
powder  and  ball. 

Connecticut  now  observes  Constitu- 
tion Day,  September  17,  in  honor  of 
the  organic  law  of  the  Union  adopted 
on  that  day,  1787,  and  Flag  Day,  June 
14,  on  which  date,  in  1777,  the  sacred 
symbol  of  our  national  life  was  chosen 
by  Congress.  Old  Lebanon  smiled 
again  as  gaily  as  in  the  days  of  the 
French  occupation  on  Flag  Day,  1891, 
when  the  aged  owner,  Mrs.  Wattles,  on 
whose  head  the  snows  of  ninety-one 
years  had  descended,  handed  over  the 
ownership  of  the  Old  War  Office,  with 
a  suitable  portion  of  land  on  and 
around  it,  to  the  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. With  new  sills,  partitions,  win- 
dows   and    doors,    the    original    oak 


frame-work  being  still  sound,  a  new 
stone  foundation  and  a  new  colonial 
chimney  fireplace  and  andirons  substi- 
tuted for  the  narrow  smoke  pipe  in 
brick,  a  new  soul  seemed  put  into  the 
old  ribs.  From  beneath  the  upper  floor- 
ing a  mass  of  paper,  mostly  in  scraps 
and  often  used  or  rejected  by  rats  and 
squirrels  during  their  nest  building  of 
a  century  or  so  ago,  was  recovered  to 
delight  the  antiquary.  While  the 
members  of  the  Israel  Putnam  Branch 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  the  Con- 
necticut Historical  Society  and  the 
other  guests  sat  down  to  dinner  and 
listened  to  poems  and  addresses  and 
music,  all  the  town  was  gay  with  deco- 
ration. Thousands  of  visitors  who 
had  made  holiday  sauntered  about  to 
study  the  historic  sites. 

There  was,  first  of  all,  Brother  Jona- 
than's old  home,  originally  located 
upon  the  corner  of  Town  Street  and 
the  Colchester  road,  right  alongside 
the  old  storehouse.  Now,  however,  it 
stands  midway  between  the  original 
site  and  the  Trumbull  Public  Library 
or  renovated  War  Office.  But  little 
changed  from  the  original  structure,  it 
dates  back  to  those  colonial  days  when 
Trumbull  was  a  prosperous  merchant, 
before  public  duties  and  honors  had 
come  to  him.  It  was  here  that  he 
and  his  wife  —  who  was  none  other 
than  Faith  Robinson,  a  great-grand- 
daughter of  the  noble  prophet-leader 
and  self-effacing  pastor  of  the  Pil- 
grims in  Leyden  —  kept  open  house. 
Here  the  officers  of  the  allied  armies 
enjoyed  the  bounty  of  host  and  host- 
ess; and  here  the  illustrious  children 
of  the  family  were  born.  The  house  of 
Jonathan  Trumbull,  Jr.,  the  second  son 
of  the  war  governor,  is  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  village  green.  Then  there 
are  the  homes  of  America's  great  his- 
torical painter,  Colonel  John  Trum- 
bull, and  of  Governor  Jonathan  Trum- 
bull, Jr.  Since  Lebanon  furnished 
five  governors  to  the  state,  three  from 
the  Trumbull  family  and  two  others, 
Clark  Bissell,  who  served  during  the 
time  of  the  Mexican  war,  1847-49,  and 
William    A.    Buckingham,    for    eight 
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years,  including-  the  Civil  war,  the 
people's  boast  is  still :  "We  supply  Nor- 
wich with  butter  and  cheese,  and  the 
State  with  governors,  especially  when 
they  want  good  ones."  Governor 
Bissell's  residence,  however,  is  in  Go- 
shen, three  miles  from  Lebanon  centre. 
•  Few  visitors  fail  to  visit  the  home  of 
the  dead,  —  the  Trumbull  family  tomb, 
half  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  town, 
on  the  Windham  road,  just  across  the 
babbling  brook.  Here  are  the  graves 
of  the  forefathers  besides  many  of  the 
Trumbull,  the  Backus,  the  Williams 
and  other  families.  It  was  Calhoun, 
we  believe,  who  once  looking  over 
Congress  said  that  the  graduates  of 
Yale  College  and  men  from  Connecti- 
cut came  within  five  of  a  majority. 
So,  while  lingering  in  this  little  God's 
acre,  one  wonders  whether  there  is  any 
other  small  enclosure  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  which  contains  the 
dust  of  so  many  men  whose  names 
are  on  America's  shield  of  fame. 

There  is  another  mound  called  the 
Deserter's  Grave,  but  it  is  on  the  vil- 
lage green.  An  insignificant  pile  of 
stones  mark  the  resting  place  of  one 
of  those  French  hussars  who  deserted 
their  camp,  fearing  detection  because 
of  their  depredations  upon  the  neigh- 
boring sheepfolds  and  poultry  yards. 
Arrested  and  convicted^  this  one  was 
shot  the  following  day  at  sunrise. 
Feminine  pity  for  the  unfortunate  man 
has  taken  the  form  of  touching  ro- 
mance, according  to  which  this  private 
was  a  titled  French  nobleman  and  ab- 
sent from  camp  only  because  he  would 
tell  his  love  to  a  pretty  Yankee  maiden 
beyond  the  town  limits.  His  false  ac- 
cusation of  desertion  may  have  been 
the  trumped-up  charge  of  a  rival.  So 
said  the  story  in  the  New  York  Sun, 
of  twenty  or  more  years  ago.  Alas, 
for  such  a  delightful  explanation, 
which  lacks  historic  basis! 

It  was  about  the  first  of  December, 
1780,  when  the  Duke  Lauzun  and 
his  legion  of  five  hundred  mounted 
hussars,  with  their  fine  horses  and 
finer  uniforms  of  white  faced  with  red, 
rode  into  the  town.     They  were  quar- 


tered here  until  June  23,  1781,  when 
they  moved  off  to  Yorktown.  Still 
more  magnificent  was  the  spectacle 
when  Count  Rochambeau  came,  in  the 
same  leafy  and  perfumed  month  of 
June,  with  six  regiments  of  the  finest 
infantry  of  Louis  XV.,  on  their  way 
from  Newport  to  join  the  American 
army  on  the  Hudson.  For  three 
weeks  their  bands  of  music  were  heard 
and  their  silken-lilied  banners  seen  on 
the  village  green.  The  inspections 
and  dress  parades  drew  all  the  people 
from  the  surrounding  country  to  see 
and  hear.  To-day  a  little  mound 
marks  the  site  of  the  brick  camp  oven, 
where  that  light  and  toothsome  bread 
in  which  the  French  excel  was  baked. 
Stacked  up  on  end,  carried  in  arms  or 
wheeled  off  like  bundles  of  fagots, 
these  staves  of  life,  club-like  in  form, 
so  different  in  shape  from  the  loaves 
sliced  on  New  England  tables,  must 
have  drawn  forth  many  a  Yankee  joke 
about  the  "staff,"  which  Swift  first  in- 
troduced into  our  language  in  his 
'Tale  of  a  Tub."  On  Flag  Day, 
French  ensigns  marked  the  spots 
where  life  was  nourished  and  taken.  It 
was  in  the  Old  War  Office  that  the 
counsels  were  initiated  which  led  Bour- 
bonnier  and  Continental,  the  white 
and  red  and  buff  and  blue,  to  march  to 
Yorktown  and  there  end  the  war. 

One  of  the  oldest  houses  in  town, 
dating  from  171 2,  is  interesting,  be- 
cause when  erected  it  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  finest  residences  in  the  col- 
ony. It  was  built  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Welles  to  please  his  wife,  who  was  an 
English  lady  of  rank,  who  found  it 
hard  to  content  herself  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  little  settlements  in  the 
woods.  One  room  has  been  pre- 
served with  its  original  paneled  walls, 
on  which  are  paintings,  and  not  a  little 
of  the  original  clapboarding  on  the 
outside  is  still  excellently  preserved. 
In  this  same  house  afterwards  lived 
Rev.  Solomon  Williams,  D.  D.,  of  a 
family  famous  in  Deerfield  and  Hart- 
ford. In  1759  he  declared  in  a  ser- 
mon that  the  conquest  of  Quebec  was 
the  most  important  the  English  had 
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ever  made  since  becoming  a  nation. 
Here  also  was  born  his  son  Colonel 
William,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  who  in  1775  roused  the 
people  by  his  oratory,  collected  cloth, 
pork  and  gold  for  the  army,  and  in 
1777  sent  beef,  cattle  and  money  to 
Valley  Forge.  He  kept  up  his  exer- 
tions even  when  $200  (in  Continental 
money)  would  not  buy  one  bowl  of 
flip. 

It  is  a  little  curious  that  our  general 
histories  give  so  little  credit  to  the 
work  and  personality  of  Jonathan 
Trumbull.  The  local  and  town  histo- 
ries of  Connecticut  do  of  course  deal 
justly  and  with  some  sense  of  literary 
proportion  with  the  matter,  but  it  is 
strange  that  historians  devote  so  much 
more  space  to  the  things  showy,  dra- 
matic and  sensational,  and  so  little  to 
the  spirit  and  work  that  was  funda- 
mental to  success  in  the  Revolution. 
Connecticut,  having  neither  dissen- 
sions within  or  hostile  troops  upon  her 
soil,  was  able  to  do  probably  what  no 
other  of  the  thirteen  colonies  could  do 
so  fully,  —  that  is,  to  devote  her  entire 
resources  of  men  and  material  to  the 
general  good.  Furthermore,  while 
General  Warren  and  Sargent  Jasper, 
falling  in  the  smoke  of  battle,  and  Na- 
than Hale,  dying  on  the  scaffold,  have 
their  names  "writ  large"  on  the  page 
of  history  and  their  enduring  monu- 
ments in  bronze,  we  must  not  forget 
the  ceaseless  and  exhausting  labors  of 
Brother  Jonathan.  His  oldest  son, 
Joseph,  illustrating  the  proverb  "Like 
father,  like  son,"  died  from  overwork 
in  patriotism,  as  truly  a  martyr  as  he 
who  hung  by  rope  or  fell  by  bullet  for 
American  freedom. 

Think  of  the  twelve  hundred  meet- 
ings held  in  Lebanon  of  the  Council 
of  Safety,  of  which  eleven  hundred  and 
forty-five  were  held  in  the  Old  War 
Office.  Think  of  the  riding  in  and  out 
of  the  village  of  horsemen  bearing  dis- 
patches to  and  from  Congress,  from 
commander-in-chief  and  from  gener- 
als in  the  field  and  captains  on  deck; 
the  fitting  out  of  provision  trains  and 
supplies  of  beef  upon  the  hoof,  the  re- 


ception and  distribution  from  and  by 
the  teams  of  European  munitions  of 
war  brought  by  the  ships.  Hear  again 
the  drumbeat  and  the  commands  of 
the  drill  officers,  as  recruits  for  the 
Revolutionary  army  moved  in  and  out 
of  this  village  now  so  quiet.  From  this 
Old  War  Office  went  out  the  orders 
to  regiments  to  move  to  the  relief  of 
other  states  or  to  threatened  points  on 
its  own  frontier.  Connecticut  had  an 
adventurous  little  navy  during  the  war, 
and  most  of  the  business  of  equipping, 
commissioning  and  commanding  the 
ships  was  done  in  this  office.  There 
were  many  cloudy  days  when  the 
noblest  patriots  were  discouraged.  It 
was  in  the  darkest  of  these  dark  days, 
when  the  sons  of  Connecticut  were 
scattered  over  the  land  for  freedom's 
cause,  that  —  to  use  the  sentence  on 
the  headstones  of  so  many  victims 
in  southeastern  Connecticut  —  the 
"traitor.  Arnold  and  his  murthering 
crew"  invaded  the  state. 

"The  Governor's  face  grew  sad, 

In  his  store  on  Lebanon  Hill; 
He  reckoned  the  men  he  had; 

He  counted  the  forts  to  fill; 
He  traced  on  the  map  the  ground 

By  river,  and  harbor,  and  coast; — 
'Ah,  where  shall  the  men  and  the  guns  be 
found. 

Lest  the  State  be  lost?' 

"The  brave  State's  sons  were  gone; 

On  many  a  field  they  lay; 
They  were  following  Washington, 

Afar  down  Yorktown  way; 
The  men  and  the  weapons  failed, 

They  were  gone  with  our  free  good  will; 
But  Jonathan  Trumbull  never  quailed 

In  his  store  on  Lebanon  Hill." 

One  is  tempted  to  draw  a  contrast, 
as  he  sees  this  Puritan  magistrate, 
never  too  busy  amid  the  direst  toils 
and  cares  to  have  morning  and  even- 
ing prayer,  to  ask  deliberately  a  bless- 
ing upon  each  meal, to  read  the  noblest 
book  of  history,  religion  and  devo- 
tions daily,  with  the  other  figures  con- 
temporaneous in  history,  —  Arnold, 
Jefferson  and  the  Duke  of  Lauzun. 

Think  of  "Benedict  Arnold:  general 
and  traitor;  b.  at  Norwich,  Conn. 
Jan.  14,  1 741."     Though  a  neighbor- 
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ing  townsman  of  the  governor,  neither 
Connecticut  nor  its  chief  magistrate 
ever  trusted  him  or  gave  him  a  com- 
mission. Whatever  honors  or  oppor- 
tunity he  had  to  do  good  or  evil  came 
from  the  other  states  or  from  Con- 
gress. "It  is  to  the  honor  of  his  na- 
tive state  that  she  rejected  him  and 
that  he  hated  her  in  return  with  a  ma- 
lignant hatred." 

Governor  Trumbull's  proclamation 
of  June  1 8,  1776,  which  has  been 
locally  called  "the  Connecticut  decla- 
ration of  independence,"  and  which 
has  only  lately  been  unearthed  and 
published,  is  in  cast  of  philosophy  and 
in  its  phrasing  exactly  the  sort  of 
document  of  which  we  find  many  in- 
stances in  the  writings  of  Puritan 
magistrates  among  the  French,  the 
Dutch  and  the  English  Puritans  or 
close  Bible  students.  Its  rhetoric  and 
vocabulary  are  founded  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  It  breathes  throughout 
sublime  faith  in  God.  Now  if,  as  tra- 
dition assumes,  but.  of  which  there  is 
no  evidence  in  writing  or  probability 
in  fact,  the  Connecticut  Puritan  and 
the  Virginian  disciple  of  Rousseau, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  ever  did  meet  to- 
gether over  the  hospitable  board  in 
Lebanon,  we  might,  without  much 
strain  of  the  imagination,  —  imitating 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  —  reproduce 
an  "imaginary  conversation."  It  is 
safe  to  say,  however,  that  in  the  his- 
tory that  has  been  made  since  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
spirit  of  the  American  people,  moving 
between  the  two  parallel  lines  marked 
down  in  the  two  state  papers  we  have 
mentioned,  keeps  nearer  the  soul  of 
the  Connecticut  document. 

What  strange  bedfellows  did  the 
revolutionary  politics  of  our  fathers 
make!  Who  can  help  the  antithesis, 
as  he  pictures  in  imagination  the  six 
sparkling  regiments  of  Bourbonniers 
in  camp  under  the  sylvan  shadows  of 
Lebanon,  and  the  village  Puritans? 
The  trees  which  had  echoed  only  with 
the  note  of  Psalms  resounded  with 
blare  of  trumpets  and  the  gay  and 
flimsy  strains  of  opera  and  waltz.     As 


the  grave  magistrate  and  the  gay  duke 
sat  down  to  dinner,  the  former  would 
taste  no  food  till  he  first  thanked  the 
Father  of  all  mercies.  The  author  of 
"Reveries  of  a  Bachelor"  which  we  de- 
lighted in  when,  as  college  lads,  we 
dreamed  of  future  cheeks  of  rose  and 
home  of  delight — and  now  of  "Ameri- 
can Letters,  from  the  Mayflower  to 
Rip  Van  Winkle,"  thus  paints  the 
picture— a  very  Rembrandt  in  words: 

"And  what  a  contrast  it  is  —  this 
gay  nobleman,  carved  out,  as  it  were, 
from  the  dissolute  age  of  Louis  XV., 
who  had  sauntered  under  the  colon- 
nades of  the  Trianon  and  had  kissed 
the  hand  of  the  Pompadour,  now  strut- 
ting among  the  staid  dames  of  Nor- 
wich and  of  Lebanon!  How  they 
must  have  looked  at  him  and  his  fine 
troopers  from  under  their  knitted 
hoods!  You  know,  I  suppose,  his 
after  history,  how  he  went  back  to 
Paris,  and  among  the  wits  there  was 
wront  to  mimic  the  way  in  which  the 
stiff  old  Connecticut  governor  had 
said  grace  at  his  table.  Ah!  he  did  not 
know  that  in  Governor  Trumbull  and 
all  such  men  is  the  material  to  found 
an  enduring  state;  and  in  himself  and 
all  such  men,  only  the  inflammable 
material  to  burn  one  down.  There  is 
a  little  life  written  of  Governor  Trum- 
bull, and  there  is  a  life  written  of  the 
Marquis  (duke  of)  Lauzun.  The  first  is 
full  of  deeds  of  quiet  heroism,  ending 
with  a  tranquil  and  triumphant  death ; 
the  other  is  full  of  the  rankest  gallan- 
tries, and  ends  with  a  little  spurt  of 
blood  under  the  knife  of  the  guillotine 
upon  the  gay  Place  de  la  Concorde." 

Both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek 
originals  of  the  Bible  make  clear  dis- 
tinction between  labor  and  work. 
With  the  former  are  associated  the 
ideas  of  toil  and  sweat,  weariness  and 
waste;  with  the  latter,  triumph,  value, 
beauty  and  permanence.  In  the  full- 
est sense  of  the  words,  Jonathan 
Trumb.ull  rested  from  his  labors  and 
his  works  followed  him.  His  fame 
will  grow  as  a  tree  —  a  cedar  of  Leba- 
non—  planted  by  the  river  of  waters, 
with  the  flow  of  years. 


THE   NEW   SCIENCE. 

By  John  W.  Chadwick. 
'Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth?" 

THAT  was  in  the  later  dawn : 
Then  I  was  where  now  I  am — 
In  thy  bosom;  there  before 
Time's  first  planet  proudly  swam 
Into  space,  and  back  of  then, 

In  the  darkness  thick  and  long, 
Closer  was  I  knit  with  thee 
Than  the  music  with  the  song. 

Strange  my  fortunes  since  have  been, 

Bathed  in  fire,  in  floods  congealed, 
In  the  nebulous  mass  aglow, 

In  the  ardent  planet  wheeled: 
From  the  shapeless,  slow  but  sure 

Taking  shapes  with  beauty  rife ; 
From  the  senseless  clod  at  length 

Plucking  out  the  heart  of  life. 

Upward,  onward,  striving  still 

Through  the  elemental  forms; 
Cradled  in  the  monster  trees, 

Rocked  by  earthquakes,  nursed  by  storms 
Out  of  weakness  growing  strong, 

Working  still  the  heavenly  plan, 
Learning  what  the  beast  must  do, 

Ere  he  find  himself  a  man. 

From  the  plant  that  useless  grows, 

Making  corn  for  daily  bread; 
From  the  fear  of  stock  and  stone, 

Homeward  to  the  Father  led ; 
Those  with  whom  in  ages  gone 

Red  of  hand  I  hotly  strove 
Taking  to  a  brother's  arms 

With  the  awful  might  of  love. 

Never  severed  from  thy  heart, 

Never  parted  from  thy  side, 
Still  as  in  the  later  dawn 

In  thy  bosom  I  abide; 
Still  as  in  the  early  dark, 

Ere  the  worlds  beg-an  to  be, 
Thou,  my  God,  and  I  are  one, 

Thou  in  me  and  I  in  Thee. 
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SUMMER  WAS   A  WINSOME   THING. 

By  Annie  E.  P.  Searing. 

OH,  Summer  was  a  winsome  thing 
When  first  she  left  the  lap  of  Spring! 
All  garlanded  and  dew-impearled, 
The  jeweled  darling  of  a  world! 

But  now  she's  yellow,  dry  and  parched, 
With  brazen  heavens  over-arched, — 
We'll  welcome  Autumn's  newer  wiles 
And  turn  our  backs  on  faded  smiles ! 

Yet  when  October's  leaves  are  red, 
We'll  mourn  June's  blossoms  lying  dead! 
I  think  in  world  of  endless  bliss 
Souls  will  look  back  and  sigh  for  this ! 


ROBERT   PIKE,  A    FORGOTTEN   CHAMPION 
OF   FREEDOM. 

By  Nathan  N.  Withington. 


THE  reproach  of  bigotry  and  intol- 
erance which  rests  upon  some  of 
the  early  settlers  of  Massachu- 
setts in  the  execution  of  Quakers  and 
witches  does  not  rest  upon  the  people 
of  the  towns  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Merrimac  River.  Although  several 
persons  were  accused  of  the  crime  of 
witchcraft  in  this  region,  no  one 
was  ever  executed,  nor  in  the 
time  of  the  trials  and  executions 
at  Salem  were  the  people  carried 
away  by  the  mania  which  prevailed 
elsewhere,  although  the  belief  in 
witchcraft  was  then  universal,  and  in 
this  respect  the  people  of  Newbury, 
Salisbury,  Hampton  and  Haverhill 
were  not  in  advance  of  the  men  of 
their  time  in  this  country  or  in 
Europe.  They  deserve  the  credit, 
however,  of  refusing  to  convict  of  the 
supposed  crime  of  witchcraft  upon 
anv  such  evidence  as  sent  the  accused 


to  their  death  upon  Gallows  Hill  in 
Salem.  When,  also,  Quakers  were 
condemned  to  be  whipped  out  of  the 
province,  the  whiplash  ceased  to  work 
as  soon  as  the  victims  arrived  at  the 
line  which  separates  Newbury  from 
Rowley.  The  people  of  this  part  of 
the  old  province  have  long  taken  pride 
in  these  facts;  and  that  they  have  this 
cause  for  boasting  is  due  chiefly,  if 
not  entirely,  to  the  influence  of  one 
man  who  was  a  leader  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts colony  during  the  greater 
part  of  a  long  life,  and  who  was  a  cen- 
tury in  advance  of  his  age  in  several 
respects,  while  sharing  its  theological 
beliefs.  All  that  we  can  discover  of 
Robert  Pike  indicates  a  man  of  sound 
common  sense  in  all  matters,  private 
and  public.  The  memory  of  such  a 
character  is  worthy  of  preservation. 
Whittier  has  woven  the  name  and 
some  of  the  incidents  of  his  life  into 
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his  piece  of  historical  fiction,  "Marga- 
ret Smith's  Journal,"  and  Mr.  James 
S.  Pike,  a  descendant  of  this  Puritan 
hero,  published  a  biography  in  1879, — 
but  the  whole  edition  was  bought  up 
by  an  admirer  of  the  subject,  and  it  is 
not  now  to  be  had  at  the  bookstores. 

Robert  Pike  was  born  in  England 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1616.  His 
father,  John  Pike,  sailed  for  Massa- 
chusetts from  Southampton  in  the 
ship  "James"  in  1635,  taking  with  him 
five  children,  of  whom  one  was 
Robert,  then  nineteen  years  old. 
Many  of  the  Puritan  emigrants  had 
reasons  for  effacing  traces  of  them- 
selves in  order  to  avoid  a  persecuting 
government;  and  the  description  of 
John  Pike,  as  a  "laborer  from  Lang- 
ford,"  is  doubtless  intentionally  mis- 
leading. There  are  many  English 
parishes  of  the  name,  and  no  English 
laborer  of  that  day  had  the  education 
which  John  Pike  and  his  remarkable 
son  evidently  possessed.  The  father 
pleaded  and  won  important  cases  in 
the  court,  and  -wrote  letters  which 
showed  him  to  be  a  man  of  standing, 
whose  opinions  were  respected  and 
were  worthy  of  respect.  The  family 
first  went  to  Ipswich,  but  soon  settled 
in  Newbury;  and  the  name  is  still  pre- 
served and  respected  in  the  vicinity. 
The  elder  Pike  lived  in  Newbury  dur- 
ing the  most  of  his  life,  accumulating 
a  good  estate  for  those  times;  in  his 
old  age  leaving  his  Newbury  farm  in 
charge  of  a  tenant,  Samuel  Moore,  he 
went  to  reside  with  his  son  Robert  in 
Salisbury. 

Robert  Pike  was  educated  in  Eng- 
land, and  his  letters  give  evidence  that 
his  advantages  were  considerably 
above  the  ordinary.  The  handwriting 
is  bold  and  flowing,  and  the  language 
and  thought  are  those  of  a  man  accus- 
tomed to  think  accurately  and  to  ex- 
press his  thoughts  in  fitting  language. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  March  17, 
1637,  ne  took  the  oath  of  a  "freeman," 
which  gave  him  the  right  to  vote  in 
the  colony,  and  he  became  a  citizen  of 
Newbury. 

In  1639  ne  joined  a  party  of  sixty- 


five  persons  who  removed  from  New- 
bury to  Salisbury,  on  the  other  bank 
of  the  river,  where  the  upland  soil  is 
far  less  fertile,  while  the  salt  marsh  is 
extensive  and  accessible.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-three  Robert  Pike  settled 
here  within  sight  of  a  long  stretch  of 
the  river  and  the  sea,  and  here  he  re- 
mained during  the  sixty-seven  years 
of  the  rest  of  life,  and  here  he  was 
buried  at  the  end  thereof. 

Salisbury  was  incorporated  October 
7,  1640,  and  at  the  time  of  its  settle- 
ment by  Robert  Pike  and  for  some 
time  afterwards  it  was  the  frontier 
town  of  Massachusetts  and  bore  the 
brunt  of  Indian  inroads  and  mas- 
sacres, from  which  it  suffered,  while 
Newbury  was  saved  at  the  expense  of 
Salisbury  and  Haverhill,  which  stood 
as  a  bulwark  between  the  older  town 
and  the  savage  invaders.  The  situa- 
tion made  all  the  men  soldiers,  and 
Pike  early  became  an  officer  and  rose 
to  the  rank  of  major;  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  life,  and  long  after  his, 
death,  he  was  known  and  remembered 
as  Major  Robert  Pike. 

He  settled  as  a  farmer  in  Salisbury, 
on  the  border  of  the  marshes,  receiv- 
ing his  moderate  allotment  of  the 
sandy  upland  and  salt  marsh,  of  which 
he  appears  to  have  made  the  best,  as 
he  must  have  been  a  thrifty  farmer. 
This,  and  his  superior  education,  were 
recognized  in  1644,  when  he  was  bare- 
ly twenty-eight  years  old.  The  records 
of  the  General  Court  for  that  year 
show  the  following  entry:  "Ordered, 
that  Samuel  Dudley,  Robert  Pike  and 
John  Sanders  have  the  power  to  end 
small  causes  at  Salisbury."  From  this 
time  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  held  pub- 
lic office,  except  for  the  three  years 
when  he  had  a  contest  with  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  in  which  he  was  right  and 
the  Court  wrong,  and,  irritated  by  a 
half  consciousness  that  this  was  their 
relation,  the  Court  disfranchised  him. 

In  1647  the  Court  approved  his  elec- 
tion as  lieutenant  of  the  Salisbury 
train-band.  For  the  years  1648  and 
1649  ne  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
General  Court,  and  in  the  latter  year 
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was  appointed  on  the  "Committee  on 
Courts,  the  Treasury,  Shires,"  etc.  In 
1650  he  was  chosen  one  of  three  com- 
missioners of  Norfolk  County,  to  sit 
as  the  assistants  of  the  magistrates  in 
holding  the  county  courts.  In  165 1 
the  General  Court  appointed  him  one 
of  three  commissioners  to  lay  out  and 
establish  the  line  between  the  towns  of 
Hampton  and  Exeter,  then  within  the 
Massachusetts  jurisdiction.  In  1652 
he  was  chosen,  with  Messrs.  Wins- 
low  and  Bradbury,  to  establish  the 
western  boundary  of  Hampton.  These 
recorded  events  show  that  by  the  time 
Robert  Pike  was  thirty-six  years  old 
he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  able 
men  of  the  province  and  that  he  was 
intrusted  with  and  had  acquired  ex- 
perience  in  important  public  affairs. 

At  this  point  his  life  became  of  per- 
manent interest  as  that  of  the  pioneer 
of  principles  that  have  since  become 
dear  to  Americans,  and  especially  so 
to  the  people  of  New  England.  These 
principles  are  the  right  of  free  speech, 
the  right  of  petition,  the  right  of  the 
people  to  criticise  the  doings  of  their 
representatives  in  the  legislature,  and 
the  sense  of  the  wrong  of  convicting 
accused  persons  upon  insufficient  evi- 
dence, as  was  done  in  the  Salem 
witchcraft  trials.  Robert  Pike  de- 
fended the  right  of  the  Quakers  to 
speak,  and  was  disfranchised  by  the 
General  Court  in  punishment,  because 
in  doing  so  he  had  criticised  the  action 
of  that  body.  During  the  witchcraft 
trials  of  1692,  he  made  an  argument 
which  was  powerful  and  at  length 
convincing  against  the  justice  of  the 
convictions.  While  he  was  strictly  or- 
thodox in  the  theology  of  the  time, 
these  things  show  that  he  was  firm  as 
a  champion  of  civil  freedom.  This  fact 
is  further  illustrated  in  his  quarrel 
with  his  pastor,  Rev.  John  Wheel- 
wright, a  man  of  domineering  will,  for 
which  contumacy  Pike  was  for  a  while 
excommunicated  from  the  church. 

It  would  not  have  been  remarkable 
if  a  cranky  reformer,  of  whom  there 
were  many  at  that  time,  had  got  into 
such  controversies  and  troubles;  but 


all  that  we  can  learn  of  Pike  indicates 
that  he  was  not  only  orthodox  in 
theology,  but  conservative  and  distin- 
guished by  sound  common  sense,  a 
wise  man  who  view-ed  practical  mat- 
ters in  their  true  bearings,  without 
prejudice  and  without  passion.  As  he 
was  generally  right,  and  was  of  firm 
and  determined  will,  when  he  met  op- 
posing firm  wills  there  was  sharp  col- 
lision. 

It  seems  that  there  were  a  Joseph 
Peasley  and  a  Thomas  Macy  in  Salis- 
bury, who  were  accustomed  to  hold 
forth  their  doctrine  to  the  people  on 
the  Sabbath  in  the  absence  of  the  min- 
ister. They  were  both  of  a  Baptist 
sect  in  the  town,  and  were  inclined  to 
Quakerism.  Macy  was  the  first  settler 
of  Nantucket  afterwards,  and  Pike  one 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  island  when 
Macy  emigrated  thither.  In  order  to 
stop  the  preaching  o  fthe  two  sectaries 
the  General  Court  enacted  a  law 
making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  one 
to  preach  on  the  Sabbath  who  was  not 
a  regularly  ordained  minister.  With 
regard  to  this  law  Robert  Pike  de- 
clared "that  those  members  who  had 
voted  for  it  had  violated  their  oaths  as 
freemen ;  that  their  act  was  against  the 
liberty  of  the  country,  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  and  that  he  stood  ready 
to  make  his  declaration  good." 

The  old  notion  that  the  magistrate 
holds  by  divine  right  and  is  above 
criticism  still  prevailed  extensively, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
members  of  the  General  Court  were 
chosen  by  the  people  of  the  towns. 
The  Court  had  never  been  subjected  to 
adverse  criticism  before,  and  the 
members  were  horrified  at  the  blas- 
phemy, as  it  seemed  to  their  sensitive 
souls.  Wherefore  they  passed  an  or- 
der declaring  that  Lieutenant  Robert 
Pike  had  been  guilty  of  defaming  the 
General  Court,  and  ordered  that  he 
should  be  disfranchised,  disabled  from 
holding  any  public  office,  bound  to 
his  good  behavior,  and  fined  twenty 
marks,  equal  to  thirteen  pounds,  six 
shillings  and  eight  pence. 

This  act  of  the  Court  stirred  up  the 
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righteous  souls  of  the  people  of  Salis- 
bury and  Newbury  especially,  where 
were  Pike's  family  ties;  and  the  ex- 
citement spread  to  Hampton,  Haver- 
hill and  Andover.  Petitions  were  sent 
to  the  General  Court,  signed  by  near- 
ly all  the  freemen  of  these  towns,  ear- 
nestly entreating  the  General  Court  to 
remit  the  fine  and  take  off  the  dis- 
ability imposed  on  Lieutenant  Pike. 
This  action  o  fthe  private  citizens  only 
added  fuel  to  the  flame.  The  General 
Court  looked  upon  the  daring  act  of 
petition  as  in  the  nature  of  insurrec- 
tion, and  the  following  order  appoint- 
ing a  commission  was  adopted: 

"The  Court  cannot  but  deeply  re- 
sent that  so  many  persons  of  several 
towns,  conditions  and  relations  should 
combine  together  to  present  such  an 
unjust   and   unreasonable   request   as 
the  revoking  the  sentence  passed  the 
last   Court   against   Lieutenant   Pike, 
and  the  restoring  him  to  his  former 
liberty,   without   any    petition    of   his 
own,  or  at  least  acknowledgment  of 
his  offence,  fully  proved  against  him, 
which  was  no  less  than  defaming  this 
Court  and  charging  them  with  breach 
of  oath,  etc.,  which  the  petitioners  call 
'some  words  let  fall  by  occasion.'  The 
Court  doth  therefore  order,  in  this  ex- 
traordinary case,  that  commissioners 
be  appointed  in  the  several  towns  — 
namely,  Mr.  Bradstreet  for  Andover 
and   Haverhill,   Captain   Gerrish  and 
Nicholas    Noyes    for    Newbury,    Mr. 
Winslow  and  Mr.  Bradbury  for  Sal- 
isbury,    and     Captain     Wiggan     for 
Hampton — who  shall  have  full  power 
to  call  the  said  petitioners  together,  or 
so  many  of  them  at  a  time  as  they 
think  meet,  and  require  a  reason  of 
their   unjust   request,   and   how   they 
came  to  be  induced  to  subscribe  to  the 
said  petition,  and  so  to  make  return  to 
the  next  session,  that  the  Court  may 
consider     further     how     to     proceed 
therein." 

As  a  descendant  of  one  of  these 
commissioners,  Nicholas  Noyes,  the 
writer  makes  this  late  amends  for  the 
part  he  took  in  a  controversy  in 
which  the  Court  and  he  were  wholly 


wrong  and  Robert  Pike  was  wholly 
right.  The  original  offence  was  one 
that  would  now  be  held  to  be  the  as- 
sertion of  a  truism,  that  others  than 
ordained  ministers  have  a  right  to 
speak  on  Sunday  to  an  assembly;  and 
the  offence  of  the  petitioners  was  the 
assertion  of  one  of  the  most  cherished 
rights  of  American  citizens  of  later 
times,  the  right  of  petition.  The 
course  which  the  Court  took  is  in- 
structive. The  members  had  the  old 
notions  of  government  by  divine  right 
and  that  the  governed  had  no  other 
rights  than  to  submit.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fact  that  the  Court  was 
elected  by  the  citizens  was  working  as 
a  powerful  lever  to  modify  this  view 
and  to  temper  the  wind  of  wrath  be- 
fore it  seriously  touched  the  rebellious 
lambs. 

The  commissioners  proceeded  to 
their  task,  dividing  their  work  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  order.  The  majority 
was  overawed  and  apologized  more 
or  less  abjectly  for  their  disrespect 
toward  the  authority  of  the  Great  and 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts;  but 
a  minority  of  about  one-fifth  of  the 
signers  refused  to  make  any  apology, 
and  defended  and  justified  their  action. 
Thus  boldly  stood  out  eight  from 
Newbury,  five  from  Salisbury,  besides 
Pike  himself,  and  two  from  Hamp- 
ton. Here  were  sixteen  men  who,  in 
an  age  of  intolerance,  in  an  age  when 
the  right  of  the  ruler  was  held  to  be 
from  God,  and  as  against  this  the  gov- 
erned had  no  rights,  asserted  and 
maintained  at  considerable  peril  the 
rights  of  free  speech,  for  sectaries  in- 
cluded, and  of  petition  on  the  part  of 
the  citizens.  They  deserve  to  have 
their  names  remembered;  they  were: 

Of  Newbury — John  Emery,  Sr., 
John  Hall,  Benjamin  Swett,  John 
Bishop,  Joseph  Plummer,  Daniel 
Thurston,  Jr.,  Daniel  Cheney,  John 
Wolcot. 

Of  Salisbury— Samuel  Hollis,  Philip 
Challis,  Joseph  Fletcher,  Andrew 
Greeley,  George  Morton. 

Of  Hampton — Christopher  Hussey, 
John  Sanborn. 
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These  fifteen  were  each  bound  in 
the  sum  of  ten  pounds  to  appear  for 
trial  in  the  county  courts;  and  here 
the  matter,  so  far  as  relates  to  them, 
appears  to  have  dropped. 

Meanwhile  Pike's  disfranchisement 
continued  for  three  years.  It  galled  a 
man  of  his  active  public  spirit,  as 
neither  he  nor  the  fifteen  who  stood  by 
him  were  desirous  of  making  them- 
selves conspicuous  as  reformers  or 
heretics,  but  were  orthodox  in  religion 
and  in  their  political  and  social  princi- 
ples. Pike  paid  his  fine;  and  his  friend 
and  pastor,  Rev.  Mr.  Worcester,  who 
was  settled  over  the  church  in  Salis- 
bury from  1639-40  to  1663,  presented 
a  petition  to  the  Court  on  his  behalf 
and  urged  as  a  personal  favor  to  him- 
self that  the  sentence  of  disfranchise- 
ment be  revoked.  Accordingly  the 
Court  on  October  23,  1657,  granted 
the  request,  reciting  in  the  order 
therefor  these  facts  in  regard  to  the 
advocacy  of  Mr.  Worcester.  The  peo- 
ple of  Salisbury  very  promptly  exhib- 
ited their  sense  of  the  merits  of  the 
case  by  electing  Lieutenant  Pike 
to  represent  them  in  the  General 
Court,  and  he  took  his  seat  May 
19,  1658.  The  Court  retaliated  by 
enacting: 

"That  Quakers,  and  such  accursed 
heretics  arising  among  ourselves, 
may  be  dealt  with  according  to  their 
deserts,  and  that  their  pestilent  errors 
and  practices  may  speedily  be  pre- 
vented, it  is  hereby  ordered,  as  an  ad- 
dition to  the  former  law  against 
Quakers,  that  every  such  person  or 
persons  professing  any  of  their  per- 
nicious ways,  by  speaking,  writing,  or 
by  meeting  on  the  Lord's  Day,  or  any 
other  time,  to  strengthen  themselves 
or  seduce  others  to  their  diabolical 
doctrine,  shall,  after  due  means  of  con- 
viction, incur  the  penalty  ensuing: 
that  is,  every  person  so  meeting  shall 
pay  to  the  county  for  every  time  ten 
shillings,  and  every  one  speaking  in 
such  meeting  shall  pay  five  pounds 
apiece;  and  in  case  any  such  person 
has  been  punished  by  scourging  or 
whipping  the  first  time,  according  to 


the  former  laws,  shall  be  still  kept  at 
work  in  the  House  of  Correction  till 
they  put  in  security,  with  two  suf- 
ficient men,  that  they  shall  not  any 
more  vent  their  hateful  errors,  or  use 
their  sinful  practices,  or  else  shall  de- 
part this  jurisdiction  at  their  own 
charge;  and  if  any  of  them  return 
again,  then  each  such  person  shall  in- 
cur the  penalty  of  the  laws  made  for 
strangers." 

This  law  seems  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  election  of  a  supposed 
friend  of  Quakers  to  the  Court.  Yet 
they  found  work  for  the  man  whom 
their  own  act  had  kept  out  of  public 
life  for  three  years;  and  on  the  26th 
of  May,  1658,  Lieutenant  Pike  and 
three  others  were  appointed  to  reopen 
a  case  relating  to  a  sawmill  on  Exeter 
River,  and  report  upon  the  same  at  the 
next  session  of  the  Court. 

The  new  law  against  the  Quakers 
began  its  work  of  terror  upon  that 
people  during  the  summer  of  1658, 
and  went  on  until  some  of  them  were 
executed  and  the  crown  interfered  for 
their  protection.  The  favor  of  the 
King  toward  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  the  Protestantism  of  the  English 
people  and  Parliament,  made  for  the 
time  a  Catholic  sovereign  the  cham- 
pion of  tolerance  toward  Quakers; 
and  in  1661  the  King-  annulled  the  ac- 
tion of  the  General  Court  against  this 
sect  and  forbade  all  further  proceed- 
ings  against  them.  Meanwhile  Macy, 
who  had  no  ambition  to  figure  as  a 
persecuted  man  or  to  testify  on  the  gal- 
lows, resolved  to  settle  in  Nantucket, 
where  no  white  man  had  yet  lived,  and 
which  was  inhabited  by  about  three 
thousand  savages.  He  and  a  number 
of  neighbors  negotiated  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  island.  There  was  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  settling  the 
titles,  but  the  deed  was  at  last  ex- 
ecuted, July  2,  1659.  The  conveyance 
was  to  Tristram  Coffin,  Thomas 
Macy,  Christopher  Hussey,  Richard 
Swayne,  Thomas  Barnard,  Peter 
Coffin,  Stephen  Greenleaf,  John 
Swayne  and  William  Pike,  —  the 
seller,    Thomas    Mayhew    of    Water- 
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town,  reserving  a  twentieth  share  for 
himself.  It  was  agreed  to  admit  ten 
other  partners,  of  whom  Robert  Pike 
was  one,  he  sharing  the  interest  of 
Christopher  Hussey.  Pike  apparently 
retained  his  interest  until  his  death, 
upwards  of  forty  years  afterwards. 
Notwithstanding  his  friendly  relations 
with  the  Quakers,  Pike  henceforward 
preserved  his  influence  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  at  the  time  of  this  action  the 
people  of  Salisbury  elected  him  to  the 
General  Court. 

In  1663  Captain  Robert  Pike  was 
appointed  one  of  a  committee  of  thir- 
teen members  of  the  Court  for  draw- 
ing up  a  reply  to  a  letter  of  King 
Charles  II.  In  1665  he  was  appointed 
a  magistrate  for  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk, which  embraced  the  towns  north 
of  the  Merrimac.  In  1667  he  was  a 
commissioner  to  consider  the  petition 
of  the  people  of  Exeter  for  the  en- 
largement of  their  town;  and  in  1668 
he  was  appointed  on  a  commission  to 
settle  affairs  in  Maine,  but  for  some 
reason  declined  to  act.  Indeed  during 
the  rest  of  his  life  he  appears  promi- 
nent in  the  public  affairs  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  in  1682  was  promoted  from 
the  place  of  deputy  in  the  General 
Court  to  that  of  Assistant.  The  Board 
of  Assistants  were  counsellors  to  the 
Governor,  and  from  their  number  the 
governors  were  usually  chosen.  The 
office  was  more  permanent  than  that 
of  deputy,  and  Pike  was  continued  in 
it  until  his  final  retirement  from  office 
when  he  was  eighty  years  old. 

Another  side  of  Robert  Pike's  char- 
acter appears  in  a  controversy  which 
he  had  with  another  remarkable  man, 
which  lasted  for  about  two  years  from 

1675- 

Rev.  John  Wheelwright,  the  friend 
of  Cromwell,  an  able  and  good  man, 
had  a  good  deal  of  the  Scotch  thistle 
in  his  character.  Wheelwright  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Worcester,  the  friend  and 
pastor  of  Major  Pike.  The  major  evi- 
dently had  a  sharp  side  to  his  temper. 
The  minister  wTas  the  undisputed  great 
man  of  every  town  where  there  was 
not  a  resident  magistrate;  and  where 


there  was,  the  latter  felt  himseif  to  be 
the  social  equal  of  the  parson.  There 
is  no  record  to  show  what  the  original 
ground  of  the  quarrel  was;  but  given 
the  position  and  character  of  the  two 
men,  and  it  was  inevitable.  The  min- 
ister excommunicated  the  magistrate, 
and  the  magistrate  issued  a  writ  sum- 
moning the  minister  to  appear  before 
him.  The  pastor  accused  his  parish- 
ioner of  "lying,  reviling,  railing," 
with  "furious,  outrageous  behavior," 
with  "constant  pleading  the  wicked 
causes  of  delinquents,"  and  the 
quarrel  threatened  to  divide  the 
church,  when  the  county,  and  at  last 
the  General  Court,  interfered,  and  it 
was  decided  that  Wheelwright  should 
not  excommunicate  Major  Pike,  and 
that  Magistrate  Pike's  summons  is- 
sued against  his  pastor  was  illegal; 
and  so  the  contest  was  settled,  the 
major  being  restored  to  full  fellow- 
ship in  the  church,  and  the  minister 
dying  '  about  two  years  later,  aged 
eighty-five.  What  the  precise  origin  of 
this  note  of  discord  was  is  immaterial, 
but  it  casts  a  light  on  the  character 
of  each.  Wheelwright,  we  know,  was 
an  impetuous,  domineering  person, 
and  Pike  was  firm  as  a  rock,  and  on 
this  occasion  appears  to  have  let  his 
resentment  get  the  better  of  his  judg- 
ment. So  each  had  to  yield  somewhat 
to  the  other,  compelled  by  the  best 
public  opinion. 

Before  this  episode,  in  1670,  such 
jealousies  and  disorders  had  spread 
among  the  officers  of  the  militia  of 
Norfolk  County  and  Piscataqua  that 
it  was  necessary  to  subject  them  to  the 
discipline  of  a  superior  officer,  and 
Robert  Pike,  who  was  then  a  member 
of  the  General  Court  and  captain  of 
the  Salisbury  troop,  was  appointed 
"sergeant-major,  under  whose  com- 
mand they  might  be  drawn  together 
and  exercised  in  regimental  service, 
as  the  law  directeth."  During  King 
Philip's  war,  1675- 1677,  there  were 
threats  of  attack  upon  this  frontier, 
which  kept  Major  Pike  busy  and  the 
people  in  constant  alarm,  but  there 
was  no  serious  battle.   During  the  last 
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year  of  the  war  a  matter  of  interest  is 
recorded.  For  one  hundred  days'  ser- 
vice of  horse  and  man  in  the  field,  with 
all  other  expenses  and  charges,  Major 
Pike's  bill  against  the  public  treasury 
was  twenty  pounds,  and  as  the  pound 
was  then  worth  four  dollars,  the  bill 
was  for  eighty  dollars,  which  was  au- 
dited by  the  officers  of  militia  of  the 
town  of  Salisbury  and  was  by  them 
pronounced  "very  low,"  —  and  we 
should  confirm  their  estimate.  This 
bill,  however,  was  rejected  by  one  or 
the  other  branch  of  the  General  Court, 
of  which  Major  Pike  was  a  member, 
by  reason  of  jealousy  between  the 
deputies  and  the  magistrates,  but  it 
was  finally  passed  and  paid.  In  the 
year  succeeding  the  war  Pike  was  ap- 
pointed associate  justice  of  the  Nor- 
folk County  Courts,  and  for  that  of 
Dover  and  Portsmouth. 

The  records  of  the  County  Court 
show  that  on  May  4,  1680,  Major 
Robert  Pike  was  convicted  for  pro- 
faning the  Sabbath,  and  was  fined  ten 
shillings,  with  eight  shillings  costs. 
The  prosecution  was  brought  by  a 
person  who  had  an  old  grudge  to  set- 
tle, and  who  found  his  opportunity 
when  the  major  had  started  on  a  jour- 
ney and  crossed  the  Merrimac  to  New- 
bury, at  the  ferry  probably,  a  little  be- 
fore sunset,  when  the  Sabbath  ceased 
in  those  days.  As  the  sun  set  in  a 
cloud,  it  was  not  quite  certain  that 
Major  Pike  had  broken  the  Sabbath; 
but  the  witnesses  were  willing,  and  the 
major  and  magistrate  had  to  pay.  The 
conviction  does  not  seem  to  have  in- 
jured his  standing,  as  this  was  very 
shortly  before  Pike  was  promoted  to 
be  Assistant,  the  office  next  in  dignity 
to  that  of  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant 
vernor. 

Numerous  letters  of  Pike  are  extant 
covering  a  considerable  period  from 
this  time,  on  Indian  difficulties,  which 
indicate  a  brave  and  prudent,  but  also 
a  just  and  humane  man.  Pie  took  prom- 
inent part  in  negotiating  treaties  with 
the  Indians,  and  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
the  Governor  and  Council,  dated  Salis- 
bury at  midnight,  June  19,  1691,  he 


says  of  the  Indians:  "But  I  shall  not 
further  trouble  your  honors,  but  only 
to  consent  with  you  in  this,  that  I  had 
rather  be  wronged  by  them  than  to 
break  our  faith  with  them."  Though 
the  settlers  were  at  times  in  great  dis- 
tress by  reason  of  Indian  raids,  so  that 
they  were  obliged  to  neglect  their 
farming  operations  and  were  in  peril 
of  famine,  happily  there  was  no  gen- 
eral attack  upon  the  settlements  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Merrimac,  and  this 
immunity  was  in  large  degree  due  to 
the  vigilance,  wisdom  and  courage  of 
Major  Pike. 

The  Salem  witchcraft  proceedings 
have  been  given  a  prominence  which 
leaves  the  impression  that  the  Puritans 
in  Massachusetts  were  more  supersti- 
tious and  benighted  than  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Vastly  greater  numbers 
were  executed  for  the  alleged  crime  of 
witchcraft  in  every  European  country, 
and  the  excuse  is  made  that  it  was 
done  in  times  of  ignorance.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts, Judge  Sewall  came  to  see 
and  repent  and  confess  that  the  victims 
had  been  convicted  on  insufficient  evi- 
dence; and  the  confession  has  been 
turned  against  the  whole  people  of  the 
colony  of  that  day,  instead  of  being 
recognized  as  dawning  light  which  ap- 
peared here  earlier  than  it  did  else- 
where. Robert  Pike  was  not  ever  car- 
ried away  by  the  witchcraft  delusion, 
though  he  doubtless  held  to  the  belief, 
then  universal,  in  the  reality  of  witches 
and  witchcraft.  At  the  time  of  the  out- 
break in  1692,  he  was  seventy-six 
years  old,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Council,  or  an  Assistant,-  as  it  was  then 
called. 

There  is  a  plausible  explanation  of 
the  intelligent  view  taken  of  the  witch- 
craft trials  of  this  time  by  Major  Pike. 
One  of  the  accused  was  Mary  Brad- 
bury, wife  of  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent citizens  of  Salisbury,  a  woman  of 
the  same  age  as  himself,  and  whose 
son,  Wymond  Bradbury,  had  married 
Sarah  Pike,  the  major's  eldest  daugh- 
ter. He  defended  Mrs.  Bradbury  in  a 
long  argument  which  has  been  pre- 
served.   It  loses  most  of  its  force  now 
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that  nobody  believes  in  witchcraft,  as 
it  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  of  the 
reality  and  prevalence  of  such  a  crime. 
The  argument  is  aimed  at  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  proof,  and  is  summarized  in 
the  beginning  of  his  letter  addressed  to 
Jonathan  Corwin,  one  of  the  judges, 
as  follows: 

"I  further  humbly  present  to  con- 
sideration  the   doubtfulness    and    un- 
safety  of  admitting  spectre  testimony 
against   the   life    of   any    who   are   of 
blameless  conversation,  and  plead  in- 
nocent, from  the  uncertainty  of  them; 
for,  as  for  diabolical  visions,  appari- 
tions,   or    representations,    they    are 
more      commonly 
false    and    delusive 
than  real,  and  can- 
not be  known  when 
they   are   real   and 
when   feigned,   but 
by    the    devil's    re- 
port, and  then  not 
to  be  believed,  be- 
cause   he     is     the 
father  of  lies. 

"i.  Either  the 
organ  of  the  eye 
is  abused,  and  the 
senses  deluded,  so 
as  to  think  they  do 
see  or  hear  some 
thing  or  person 
when  indeed  they 
do  not,  and  this  is 
frequent  with  com- 
mon jugglers. 

"2.  The  devil 
himself  appears  in 

the  shape  or  likeness  of  a  person  or 
thing,  when  it  is  not  the  person  or 
thing  itself;  so  he  did  in  the  shape  of 
Samuel. 

"3.  And  sometimes  persons  or 
things  themselves  do  really  appear, 
but  how  is  it  possible  for  any  one  to 
give  a  true  testimony  who  possibly  did 
see  neither  shape  nor  person,  but  were 
deluded,  and  if  they  did  see  anything, 
they  know  not  whether  it  was  the 
person  or  but  his  shape.  All  that 
can  be  rationally  or  truly  said  in 
such  a  case  is  this:  that  I  did  see  the 


shape  or  likeness  of  such  a  person,  if 
my  senses  or  eyesight  were  not  de- 
luded; and  they  can  honestly  say  no 
more,  because  they  know  no  more,  ex- 
cept the  devil  tells  them  more;  and  if 
he  do,  they  can  but  say  he  told  them 
so.  But  the  matter  is  still  incredible: 
first,  because  it  is  but  their  saying  the 
devil  told  them  so;  if  he  did  so  tell 
them,  yet  the  verity  of  the  thing  still 
remains  unproved,  because  the  devil 
was  a  liar  and  a  murderer  (John  VIII., 
44),  and  may  tell  these  lies  to  murder 
an  innocent  person." 

The  argument  did  not  avail  to  save 
Mary  Bradbury  from  conviction  and 
sentence,  but  she 
escaped  execution, 
and  though  there 
were  several  other 
trials  of  persons  of 
these  towns  for 
witchcraft,  no  one 
from  Newbury  or 
Salisbury  was  exe- 
cuted. This  appar- 
ently was  due  to 
Major  Robert 
Pike's  influence 
more  than  to  any- 
thing else. 

His  last  day  of 
service  in  the 
Board  of  Assist- 
ants was  at  the  ses- 
sion in  Boston  on 
May  27,  1696.  He 
then  retired  to  the 
robert  pike.  care    of    his    farm 

and  property,  all 
of  which,  except  what  he  thought 
he  needed  for  his  own  use,  he  dis- 
posed of  by  gift,  making  his  son 
John  trustee  and  attorney.  He  thus 
disposed  of  his  estate,  and  left  no  will, 
since  his  will  had  been  executed  be- 
fore his  death.  He  lived  to  be  nearly 
ninety-one  years  old,  and  died  De- 
cember 12,  1706,  honored  by  his 
neighbors  to  a  degree  that  has  pre- 
served his  memory  among  the  de- 
scendants to  the  present  time  as  that 
of  a  commanding  figure  in  his  own 
dav.     All  that  we  have  recorded  con- 
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cerning  him  fully  justifies  this  esti- 
mate. 

Tradition  says  that  he  was  of  strong 
build  and  of  imposing  presence,  and 
the  great  age  to  which  he  lived  shows 
that  his  constitution  was  vigorous; 
and  there  is  no  mention  of  his  having 
any  sickness.  He  was  twice  married, 
first  to  Sarah  Sanders,  on  April  3,  1641 
—  by  whom  he  had  eight  children ;  and 
second,  in  1685,  to  Martha  Goldwire, 
a  widow,  by  whom  he  had  no  children. 
Martha  survived  her  husband  over 
six  years,  having  died  on  February  26, 
1713. 

From  what  has  been  related  from 
the  record,  we  can  form  some  concep- 
tion of  the  attainments  and  character 
of  Major  Robert  Pike.  He  had  evi- 
dently been  well  educated  in  England. 
His  writings  indicate  this.  They  are 
not  only  marked  by  good  sense,  a  lib- 
eral spirit  and  sound  judgment,  but 
they  are  expressed  in  better  English 
than  most  of  the  New  England  Puri- 
tans used.  His  intelligence  and  integ- 
rity are  also  indicated  in  the  universal 
confidence  of  all  with  whom  he  came 
into  association.  His  fellow  towns- 
men and  neighbors  of  adjacent  towns 
seem  to  have  placed  implicit  confi- 
dence in  his  character  and  ability 
while  he  was  yet  but  a  young  man,  and 
they  never  lost  their  trust.  When  he 
entered  upon  a  wider  field  he  inspired 
like  respect  for  himself  in  all  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  colony,  and  he  was  in- 
trusted with  the  conduct  of  the  most 
important  affairs.  A  man  of  less  stam- 
ina and  hold  upon  the  people  would 
have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  sen- 
tence of  disfranchisement  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  from  which  Robert  Pike 
recovered  and  stood  higher  than  ever 
by  his  victory. 

The  cause  of  the  disfranchisement 
further  marks  the  character  of  the 
man.  It  was  primarily  his  champion- 
ship of  the  right  of  free  speech  in  con- 
demning the  General  Court  for  silenc- 
ing Peasley  and  Macy,  and  this  led  up 
to  his  becoming  a  hero  in  asserting  the 


right  of  petition  when  that  was  almost 
a  novelty,  and  was  in  exceeding  bad 
odor  with  the  ruling  class  every- 
where. Robert  Pike  was  for  freedom 
and  progress.  That  he  was  in  ad- 
vance of  his  age  is  manifest  not  only  in 
this  incident,  but  in  the  fact  that  he 
got  into  a  smaller  trouble  as  a  Sab- 
bath breaker.  And  the  same  is  still 
further  shown  by  his  firm  stand 
against  the  witchcraft  mania.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  not  so  far  in  ad- 
vance of  his  fellow-citizens  as  to  par- 
alyze his  leadership.  He  was  orthodox 
in  religion,  and  when  Wheelwright 
ventured  to  excommunicate  him  from 
the  church  it  was  for  quarreling  with 
that  domineering  pastor,  and  not  for 
heterodoxy.  He  evidently  had  one 
infirmity,  common  among  men  of 
commanding  will:  he  did  not  always 
keep  control  of  his  temper.  Doubt- 
less he  was  greatly  provoked  by  the 
denunciations  of  Mr.  Wheelwright, 
but  he  allowed  himself  to  go  beyond 
his  own  legitimate  authority  in  retalia- 
tion. It  is  creditable  to  both  pastor 
and  magistrate  that  they  could  be 
brought  to  listen  to  reason  and  be- 
come reconciled  after  such  aggravated 
cause  of  quarrel.  Major  Pike  was  a 
prominent  type  of  the  settlers  of  New- 
bury, who  were  more  independent  and 
less  subservient  to  their  ministers  than 
were  most  of  the  Puritans  of  Massa- 
chusetts. For  years  there  was  a  con- 
test between  Mr.  Parker,  the  first  min- 
ister of  Newbury,  and  several  of  his 
church,  who  rejected  his  claim  to  spir- 
itual authority.  So  Robert  Pike  found 
sympathetic  supporters  among  his 
neighbors  in  his  revolt  against  arbi- 
trary authority  and  his  stand  for  free- 
dom, as  he  did  afterward  in  the  stand 
he  took  against  receiving  dreams  and 
surmises  as  evidence  to  send  men  and 
women  to  the  gallows  under  the  cloud 
of  a  cruel  superstition.  As  typical  of 
such  a  class,  and  the  foremost  and 
probably  the  ablest  of  them  all,  the 
name  of  Robert  Pike  deserves  to  be 
remembered. 


r\  Coo]  wind!  bearing  s\*K\b&r 
Comes  ^nd  babhes 

It  tfenHy  shvte  ^Ke  dewt;  Flowers 

and  lulls  to  sleep  the  bough. 
A  sparrow  b  the  brooklet  sings 
Arockihg  roundelay; 
Far  in  'the  west  . 
the  purple  mis^ 
Blends  dusk 
i'r\to  l*he  day. 
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CUTTYHUNK. 


By  Arthur  Cleveland  Hall. 


WENTY  miles  south 
of  New  Bedford, 
where  Buzzards  Bay 
opens  into  the  broad 
Atlantic,  lies  Cutty- 
hunk.  The  little 
island  is  almost  un- 
known now,  but  it  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  history  nearly  three 
hundred  years  ago.  Here  was  located 
the  first  settlement  by  Europeans  on 
New  England  shores,  if  we  except  the 
coming  of  the  Northmen  to  Vineland. 
The  ruins  of  the  house  the  settlers 
built  could  still  be  seen  early  in  the 
present  century,  and  the  information 
obtained  from  Cuttyhunk  in  1602  was 
most  useful  in  inducing  the  English 
emigration  to  New  England  which 
followed.  While  "( rood  Queen  Bess" 
was  yet  alive,  and  but  fourteen  years 
after  the  Spanish  Armada  dashed  it- 
self to  pieces  on  the  British  coast,  Cap- 


tain Bartholomew  Gosnold  "did  set 
sail  from  Falmouth,  on  the  five  and 
twentieth  of  March,  1602,  being  Fri- 
day, in  a  small  bark  of  Dartmouth 
called  The  Concord,  holding  a  course 
for  the  north  part  of  Virginia."  There 
accompanied  him  "32  persons,-  where- 
of eight  (were)  mariners  and  sailors, 
twelve  proposing  upon  the  discovery 
to  return  with  the  ship  for  England, 
the  rest  to  remain  there  for  popula- 
tion." 

Among  these  bold  voyagers,  two, 
"Gabriel  Archer,  gentleman  and  jour- 
nalist," and  M.  John  Brereton,  wrote 
accounts  of  the  expedition.  In  the 
following  pages  these  old  manuscripts, 
of  necessity  much  condensed,  are  fol- 
lowed as  closely  as  possible. 

The  names  of  the  ship's  company, 
so  far  as  they  are  known  to  us,  were 
Bartholomew  Gosnold,  commander; 
Bartholomew  Gilbert,  second  officer; 
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Robert  Saltern,  who  was  afterwards 
a  clergyman;  Gabriel  Archer,  gentle- 
man and  journalist;  John  Angel,  Wil- 
liam Streete,  John  Brereton,  Robert 
Meriton  and Tucker. 

"The  wind  favored  us  not  at  first, 
but  enforced  us  so  far  to  the  south- 
ward, as  we  fell  in  with  St.  Mary,  one 
of  the  islands  of  the  Azores ;  but  hold- 
ing our  course  directly  from  thence  we 
made  our  journey  shorter  (than  hither- 
to accustomed)  by  the  better  part  of  a 
thousand  leagues,  Yet  were  we  longer 
in  our  passage  than  we  expected,  for 
that  our  bark  being  weak,  also  our 
sailors  few  and  they  none  of  the  best, 
we  bear  (except  in  fair  weather)  but 
low  sail.  Besides,  our  going  upon  an 
unknown  coast  made  us  not  over-bold 
to  stand  in  with  the  shore  but  in  open 
weather. 

"On  Friday,  the  14th  of  May,  early 
in  the  morning,  we  made  the  land,  be- 
ing full  of  fair  trees,  the  land  some- 
what low,  certain  hommocks  or  hills 
lying  into  the  land,  the  shore  full  of 
white  sand,  but  very  stony  or  rocky. 
And  standing  fair  along  by  the  shore, 
about  twelve  of  the  clock  the  same 
day,  we  came  to  an  anchor,  where 
eight  Indians  in  a  Basque  shallop  with 
mast  and  sail,  an  iron  grapple  and  a 
kettle  of  copper,  came  boldly  aboard 
of  us;  one  of  them  appareled  with  a 


waistcoat  and  breeches  of  black  serge, 
made  after  our  sea  fashion,  hose  and 
shoes  on  his  feet.  All  the  rest  were 
naked,  saving  near  their  waists  seal- 
skins tied  fast  like  Irish  dimmie  trow- 
sers. 

"These  people  are  of  tall  stature, 
broad  and  grim  visage,  of  a  black 
swart  complexion,  their  eyebrows 
painted  white;  their  weapons  bows  and 
arrows.  It  seemed  by  some  words  and 
signs  they  made  that  some  Basques  of 
St.  John  de  Luz  have  fished  or  traded 
in  this  place,  being  in  the  latitude  of 
43  degrees. 

"Coasting  along  to  the  southwest, 
we  came  to  anchor  near  a  great  cape, 
where  in  five  or  six  hours  we  had 
pestered  our  ship  so  with  codfish  that 
we  threw  numbers  of  them  overboard 
again ;  and  surely  I  am  persuaded  that 
there  is  upon  this  coast  better  fishing 
than  in  Newfoundland,  wherefore  we 
named  the  place  'Cape  Cod.' 

"Sailing  round  about  this  headland 
almost  all  the  points  of  the  compass, 
we  were  come  at  length  amongst 
many  fair  islands,  all  lying  within  a 
league  or  twTo  one  of  another,  and  the 
outermost  not  above  5  or  7  leagues 
form  the  main.  Coming  to  an  an- 
chor under  one  of  these,  Captain  Gos- 
nold  and  some  others  of  us  went 
ashore,  and  going  about  it,  we  found  it 
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to  be  four  English  miles  in  compass, 
the  place  most  pleasant,  but  without 
house  or  inhabitant.  The  chiefest 
trees  of  this  island  are  beeches  and 
cedars,  the  outward  parts  all  over- 
grown with  low,  bushy  trees  three  or 
four  feet  in  height,  which  bear  some 
kind  of  fruit,  as  appeared  by  their 
blossoms;  strawberries,  red  and  white, 
as  sweet  and  much  bigger  than  ours  in 
England;  raspberries,  gooseberries, 
whortleberries  and  such  an  incredible 
store  of  vines,  as  well  in  the  woody 
parts  of  the  island,  where  they  run 
upon  every  tree,  as  on  the  outward 
parts,  that  we  could  not  go  for  tread- 
ing upon  them;  also  many  springs  of 
excellent,  sweet  water,  and  a  great 
standing  lake  of  fresh  water  an  Eng- 
lish mile  in  compass,  which  is  main- 
tained with  the  springs  running  ex- 
ceeding pleasantly  through  the  woody 
grounds,  which  are  very  rocky.  This 
island  we  named  'Martha's  Vineyard' 
[now  No-man's-Land,  a  desolate  isl- 
and just  west  of  the  present  Martha's 
Vineyard].  Here  also  we  saw  great 
store  of  deer,  diverse  fowls  in  great 
plenty,  also  great  store  of  pease,  which 
grow  in  certain  plots  all  the  island 
over;  and  on  the  north  side  we  found 
many  huge  bones  and  ribs  of  whales. 
'The  four  and  twentieth  of  May  we 
set  sail  and  doubled  the  cape  of  an- 
other island  next  unto  this,  which  we 


called  Dover  Cliff  [now  called  Gay 
Head,  at  the  west  end  of  Martha's 
Vineyard],  and  then  came  into  a  fair 
sound,  where  we  rode  all  night.  The 
next  morning  we  sent  off  one  boat  to 
discover  another  cape  that  lay  north- 
west of  this,  between  us  and  the  main, 
from  which  were  a  ledge  of  rocks  a 
mile  into  the  sea,  but  all  above  water 
and  without  danger  [now  known  as 
the  "Sow  and  Pigs"  reef].  We  went 
about  them  and  came  to  anchor  in 
8  fathoms,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
shore,  in  one  of  the  stateliest  sounds 
that  ever  I  was  in  [Buzzards  Bay]. 
This  called  we  Gosnold's  Hope,  the 
north  bank  whereof  is  the  main,  which 
stretcheth  east  and  west.  This  island 
Captain  Gosnold  called  Elizabeth's 
Isle  [now  Cuttyhunk],  where  we  de- 
termined our  abode. 

"It  containeth  many  pieces  or  necks 
of  land,  which  differ  nothing  from  sev- 
eral islands,  saving  that  certain  banks 
of  small  breadth  do  like  bridges  join 
them  to  this  island.  In  mid-May  we 
did  sow  (for  a  trial)  in  sundry  places 
wheat,  barley,  oats  and  pease,  which 
in  14  days  were  sprung  up  9  inches 
and  more.  The  soil  is  fat  and  lusty, 
and  the  sowing  or  setting  is  no  greater 
labor  than  if  you  should  set  or  sow  in 
one  of  our  best  prepared  gardens  in 
England.  This  island  is  full  of  high 
timbered  oaks,  their  leaves  thrice  so 
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broad  as  ours;  cedars  straight  and 
tall,  beech,  elm,  holly,  walnut  trees  in 
abundance,  hazle-nut  trees,  cherry 
trees,  sassafras  trees,  great  plenty  all 
over  the  island,  a  tree  of  high  price 
and  profit;  also  divers  other  fruit  trees, 
some  of  them  with  strange  barks  of 
an  orange  color,  in  feeling  soft  and 
smooth  like  velvet.  In  the  thickest 
part  of  these  woods  you  may  see  a 
furlong  or  more  round  about. 

"On  the  northwest  side  of  this  isl- 
and is  a  stage  or  pond  of  fresh  water, 
in  circuit  two  miles,  on  the  one  side 
not  distance  from  the  sea  30  yards,  in 
the  centre  whereof  is  a  rocky  islet  con- 
taining near  an  acre  of  ground  full  of 
wood,  on  which  we  began  our  fort  and 
place  of  abode  disposing  itself  so  fit 
for  the  same.  This  lake  is  full  of 
small  tortoises,  and  exceedingly  fre- 
quented with  all  sorts  of  fowl,  much 
bigger  than  ours  in  England.  Also  in 
every  island  and  almost  in  every  part 
of  every  island  are  great  store  of 
ground-nuts,  40  together  on  a  string, 
some  of  them  as  big  as  hen's  eggs; 
they  grow  not  two  inches  under- 
ground, the  which  nuts  we  found  to  be 
as  good  as  potatoes.  Also  divers  sorts 
of  shellfish,  as  scollops,  muscles, 
cockles,  lobsters,  crabs,  oysters  and 
wilks,  exceeding  good  and  very  great. 

"But  not  to  cloy  you  with  particular 
rehearsals  of  such  things  as  God  and 
Nature  hath  bestowed  on  these  places, 


in  comparison  whereof  the  most  fertile 
part  of  England  is  but  barren, — we 
went  in  our  light  horseman  from  this 
island  to  the  main,  right  against  this 
island  some  two  leagues  off,  where 
coming,  ashore,  we  stood  a  while  like 
men  ravished  at  the  beauty  and  deli- 
cacy of  this  sweet  soil;  for  besides 
divers  clear  lakes  of  fresh  water, 
meadows  very  large  and  full  of  green 
grass,  even  the  most  woody  places  do 
grow  so  distinct  from  one  another 
upon  green  grassy  ground  as  if  Na- 
ture would  show  herself  above  her 
power,  artificial.  Immediately  there 
presented  unto  us  Indians,  men, 
women  and  children,  who,  with  all 
courteous  kindness,  entertained  us, 
giving  Captain  Gosnold  certain  skins 
of  wild  beasts,  which  may  be  rich  furs, 
tobacco,  turtles,  hemp,  artificial 
strings  colored,  chains  and  such  like 
things  as  at  the  instant  they  had  about 
them. 

"These  are  a  fair  conditioned  people, 
who  being  emboldened  by  our  cour- 
teous visage  and  some  trifles  which  we 
gave  them,  followed  us  to  a  neck  of 
land  which  we  imagined  had  been  sev- 
ered from  the  main;  but  finding  it 
otherwise,  we  perceived  a  broad  har- 
bor or  river's  mouth  which  ran  up  into 
the  main,  and  because  the  day  was  far 
spent  we  were  forced  to  return  to  the 
island  from  whence  we  came,  leaving 
the  discovery  of  this  harbor  [probably 
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New   Bedford  harbor]    for  a  time  of 
better  leisure. 

"The  next  day,  being  the  first  of 
Tune,  we  employed  ourselves  in  get- 
ting sassafras  and  the  building  of  our 
fort  on  the  little  island  in  the  lake  be- 
fore mentioned.  On  the  following 
day  we  wrought  hard  to  make  ready 
our  house  for  the  provisions  to  be  had 
ashore  to  sustain  us  till  our  ship's  re- 
turn, in  building  whereof  we  spent 
three  weeks,  covering  the  house  with 
sedge,  which  grew  about  this  lake  in 
great  abundance.  Now,  on  the  fifth 
of  June,  as  we  continued  our  labor, 
there  came  unto  us  ashore  from  the 
main  50  savages,  stout  and  lusty  men, 
with  their  bows  and  arrows;  among 
them  there  seemed  to  be 
one  of  authority,  because 
the  rest  made  an  inclining 
respect  unto  him.  The  ship 
was,  at  their  coming,  a 
league  off,  and  Captain 
Gosnold  aboard,  and  so 
like-wise  Captain  (Gilbert, 
who  almost  never  went 
ashore,  the  company  with 
me  (Gabriel  Archer)  only  8 
persons.  These  Indians  in 
manner  came  towards 
us,  50  as  we  thought  fit  to 
make  a  stand  at  an  angle 
between  the  sea  and  the 
fresh  water,  being  loath 
they  should  discover  our 
fortification.     I  moved  my- 


self towards  him  7  or  8 
steps  and  clapped  my 
hands,  first  on  the  sides 
of  my  head,  then  on  my 
breast,  and  after  presented 
my  musket  with  a  threat- 
ening countenance,  there- 
by to  signify  unto  them 
either  a  choice  of  peace  or 
war;  whereupon  he  using 
me  with  mine  own  signs 
of  peace,  I  stepped  forth 
and  embraced  him;  his 
company  then  all  sat  down 
in  a  manner  like  grey- 
hounds, upon  their  heels, 
with  whom  my  company 
fell  a  bartering.  By  this  time  Captain 
Gosnold  was  come  with  12  men  more 
from  aboard,  and  to  show  the  savage 
seignior  that  he  was  our  captain,  we  re- 
ceived him  in  a  guard,  which  he  pass- 
ing through  saluted  the  seignior  with 
ceremonies  of  our  salutations,  whereat 
he  nothing  moved  or  altered  himself. 
Our  captain  gave  him  a  straw  hat  and 
a  pair  of  knives;  the  hat  a  while  he 
wore,  but  the  knives  he  beheld  with 
great  marveling,  being  very  bright 
and  sharp;  thus  our  courtesy  made 
them  very  much  in  love  with  us. 

"On  the  seventh  the  seignior  came 
again  with  all  his  troop  as  before,  and 
rontinued  with  us  the  most  part  of  the 
day  eating  and  drinking  with  us.   The 
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rest  of  the  day  we   spent  in  trading 
with  them  for  furs,  which  are  beavers, 
luzernes,  martins,  otters,  wildcat  skins, 
very  large  and  deep  fur;  black  foxes, 
coney  skins  of  the  color  of  our  hares, 
deer  skins,  very  large;  seal  skins  and 
other   beasts'    skins   to   us   unknown. 
They  have  also  great  store  of  copper, 
some  very  red  and  some  of  a  paler 
color;  none  of  them  but  have  chains, 
earrings  or  collars  of  this  metal.   They 
head    some    of 
their     arrows 
herewith  much 
like  our  broad 

arrow-heads,  : 

very    'work- 
man! y  made.     r?=E2= ■'-"- '     ;:    ; 
Their  chains    ;3EEEEEEE2=^ - 
are    many   hoi-  t 

low   pieces   ce-  ■•"'-  .  'I 

mented  togeth- 
er, each  piece  Wf  M 
of  the  bigness  -SBf®^  £U  * 
of  one  of  our 
reeds,  a  finger 
in  length,  10  or 
12  of  them  to- 
gether on  a 
string,  w  h  i  c  h 
they  wear 
about    their 

necks.  Their  collars  they  wear  about 
their  bodies  like  bandeliers  a  handful 
broad,  all  hollow  pieces  like  the  other, 
but  somewhat  shorter,  400  pieces  in  a 
collar,  very  fine  and  evenly  set  to- 
gether. Besides  these  they  have  large 
drinking-cups  made  like  sculls,  and 
other  thin  plates  of  copper  made  much 
like  our  boar-spear  blades.  The  necks 
of  their  pipes  are  made  of  clay  hard 
dried;  the  other  part  is  a  piece  of  hol- 
low copper,  very  firmly  closed  and 
cemented  together.  All  of  which  they 
so  little  esteem,  as  they  offered  their 
fairest  collars  or  chains  for  a  knife  or 
such  like  trifle ;  but  we  seemed  little  to 
regard  it.  Yet  I  was  desirous  to 
understand  where  they  had  such  store 
of  this  metal,  and  made  signs  to  one 
of  them  with  whom  I  was  very  famil- 
iar, who,  taking  a  piece  of  copper  in 
his  hand,  made  a  hole  with  his  fin- 
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ger  in  the  ground  and  withal  pointed 
to  the  main  from  whence  they  came. 
These  Indians  call  gold  wessador, 
which  argueth  there  is  thereof  in  the 
country. 

"They  strike  fire  in  this  manner: 
Every  one  carrieth  about  him  in  a 
purse  of  tewed  leather  a  mineral  stone 
(which  I  take  to  be  their  copper),  and 
with  a  flat  emery  stone  (wherewith 
glazers    cut    glass    and   cutlers    glaze 
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blades)  tied  fast  to  the  end  of  a  little 
stick,  gently  he  striketh  upon  the  min- 
eral stone,  and  within  a  stroke  or  two 
a  spark  falleth  upon  a  piece  of  touch- 
wood (much  like  our  sponge  in  Eng- 
land, and  with  the  least  spark  he  mak- 
eth  a  fire  presently.  We  had  also  of 
their  flax,  wherewith  they  make  many 
strings  and  cords,  but  it  is  not  so 
bright  of  color  as  ours  in  England.  I 
am  persuaded  they  have  great  store 
upon  the  main,  as  also  mines  and 
many  other  rich  commodities  which 
we,  wanting  both  time  and  means, 
could  not  possibly  discover. 

"These  people,  as  they  are  exceed- 
ing courteous,  gentle  of  disposition 
and  well  conditioned,  excelling  all 
others  that  we  have  seen,  so  for  shape 
of  body  and  lovely  favor  I  think  they 
excel  all  the  people  of  America;  of 
stature  much  higher  than  we ;  of  com- 
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plexion  or  color  much  like  a  dark 
olive;  their  eyebrows  and  hair  black, 
which  they  wear  long,  tied  up  behind 
in  knots,  whereon  they  prick  feathers 
of  fowls  in  fashion  of  a  coronet ;  some 
of  them  are  black,  thin  bearded;  they 
make  beards  of  the  hair  of  beasts,  and 
one  of  them  offered  a  beard  of  their 
making  to  one  of  our  sailors  for  his 
that  grew  on  his  face,  which,  because 
it  was  of  a  red  color,  they  judged  to 
be  none  of  his  own.  They  are  quick- 
eyed  and  steadfast  in  their  looks,  fear- 
less of  other's  harms,  as  intending 
none  themselves;  some  of  the  meaner 
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sort  given  to  niching,  which  the  very 
name  of  savages  (not  weighing  their 
ignorance  of  good  or  evil)  may  easily 
excuse.  Their  garments  are  of  deer 
skins,  and  some  of  them  wear  furs 
round  and  close  about  their  necks. 
They  pronounce  our  language  with 
great  facility;  for  one  of  them  one  day 
sitting  by  me,  upon  occasion  I  spoke, 
smiling  to  him,  these  words;  'How, 
now,  sirrah,  are  you  so  saucy  with  my 
tobacco?'  which  words  (without  any 
further  repetition)  he  suddenly  spake 
so  plain  and  distinctly  as  if  he  had 
been  a  long  scholar  in  the  language. 


"Many  other  such  trials  we  had, 
which  are  here  needless  to  repeat. 
Their  women  (such  as  we  saw,  which 
were  but  three  in  all,)  were  but  low  of 
stature,  their  eyebrows,  hair,  apparel 
and  manner  of  wearing  like  to  the 
men,  fat  and  very  well  favored,  and 
much  delighted  in  our  company;  the 
men  are  very  dutiful  towards  them. 

"And  truly,  the  wholesomeness  and 
temperature  of  this  climate  doth  not 
only  argue  this  people  to  be  answer- 
able to  this  description,  but  also  of  a 
perfect  constitution  of  body,  active, 
strong,  healthful  and  very  witty,  as  the 
sundry  toys  of 
theirs  cunningly 
wrought  may  eas- 
ily witness.  For 
the  agreeing  of  this 
climate  with  us  we 
found  our  health 
and  strength  all 
the  while  we  re- 
mained there  so  to 
renew  and  increase 
as  notwithstanding 
our  diet  and  lodg- 
ing were  none  of 
the  best,  yet  not 
one  of  our  com- 
pany (God  be 
thanked)  felt  the 
least  grudging  or 
inclination  to  any 
disease  or  sick- 
ness, but  were 
much  fattter  and 
in  better  health 
than  when  we  went  out  of  England. 

"But  after  our  bark  had  taken  in 
much  sassafras,  cedar,  furs,  skins  and 
other  commodities  as  were  thought 
convenient,  some  of  our  company  that 
had  promised  Captain  Gosnold  to 
stay,  having  nothing  but  a  saving  (i.  c, 
money-making,)  voyage  in  their 
minds,  made  our  company  of  inhabi- 
tants (which  was  small  enough  before) 
much  smaller,  so  as  Captain  Gosnold, 
seeing  his  whole  strength  to  consist 
but  of  twelve  men,  and  they  but 
meanly  provided  (with  victuals),  deter- 
mined to  return  for  England,  leaving 
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this  island  (which  he  called  Elizabeth's 
Island)  with  as  many  true  sorrowful 
eyes  as  were  before  desirous  to  see  it. 
So  the  18th  of  June,  being  Friday,  we 
weighed,  and  with   indif- 
ferent    fair     wind     and 
weather,  came  to  anchor 
the  23d  day  of  July,  being 
also   Friday    (in   all   bare 
five    weeks)    before    Ex- 
mouth." 

In  an  appendix  to  the 
account  of  John  Brereton, 
which  he  addressed  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  is  "A 
brief  note  of  such  com- 
modities as  we  saw  in  the 
country  notwithstanding 
our  small  time  of  stay." 
These  are  classed  under 
trees,  fowls,  beasts,  fruits, 
plants  and  herbs,  fishes, 
colors,  metals  and  stones.  It  is  rather 
amusing  to  find  under  fish  "whales, 
tortoises,  seals,  lobsters,  crabs,  mus- 
cles,wilks,  cockles,  scollops,  oysters" 
and,  last  of  all,  "snakes  four  feet  in 
length  and  six  inches  about,  which 
the  Indians  eat  for  dainty  meat,  the 
skins  whereof  they  use  for  girdles." 

Cuttyhunk  to-day  is  greatly  changed 
from  the  fair,  wooded  island  discov- 
ered in  1602.  The  stately  trees  have 
passed  away.     In   1858  not  one  was 


poplars  near  the  houses  on  the  east  of 
the  island;  and  two  or  three  fruit  trees, 
solitary  survivors  of  many  planted, 
still  struggle  through  the  cold  blasts  of 
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growing  there;  not  even  a  decaying 
stump  could  be  seen  above  ground. 
But  now  there  are  a  few  silver-leaf 
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winter.     Long,  low  sand  bars,  deeply 
strewn  with  sea-worn  stones,  connect 
the  different  parts  of  the  island  as  of 
old,  and  off  to  the  west  the  reef  of 
"Sow  and  Pigs"  spouts  like  a  geyser 
in  a  storm.       Rocky  hillocks,   inter- 
spersed with  steep  little  valleys,  where 
six  or  seven  hundred  sheep  find  pas- 
ture, decline  gradually  to  a  fresh  water 
pond   on  the  northwest,  where  Gos- 
nold's  Islet  rises  green  above  the  blue 
water.     The  identity  of  the  places  vis- 
ited by  the  bold  voyagers  of  1602 
can  scarcely  be  doubted,  so  minute 
and  exact  was  their  description  of 
them.     Early  in  this  century  the 
cellar  of  Gosnold's  house  and  fort 
were  distinctly  to  be  seen;  but  un- 
fortunately since  then  the  ground  of 
his  little  island  has  been  ploughed 
over  and  cultivated ;  so  that  hardly 
a    vestige    of    the    ruin    remains. 
Possibly     a     careful     excavation 
would  again  reveal  portions  of  the 
cellar  which  Dr.  Belknap,  the  his- 
torian,  found  on  his  visit  to  the 
island  in  1797. 

In  181 7  several  members  of  the 
Massachusetts    Historical    Society 
visited    the    Elizabeth    Islands  (Gos- 
nold's   name    for    Cuttyhunk    having 
since   been  transferred   to   the   entire 
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group),  and  an  account  of  their  visit 
may  be  found  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
North  American  Review,  from  which 
1  make  the  following  extract: 

"In  the  western  end  of  the  pond  is  a 
high  islet  surrounded  by  a  rocky  mar- 
gin and  covered  with  a  very  rich  soil. 
The  stump  of  a  red  cedar 
stood  near  the  shore,  and  we  brought 
home  a  piece  of  it  as  a  remembrance 
of  our  expedition.  On  the  northern 
bank  of  the  islet,  about  ten  yards  from 
the  water,  we  found  a  small  excavation 


number  and  not  disposed  in  any  ap- 
parent order.  On  digging  in  other 
parts  of  the  islet  we  found  more  of  the 
same  kind.  We  conjectured  that  the 
first  excavation  was  all  that  remained 
of  Gosnold's  cellar  and  the  latter  a 
part  of  the  trench  dug  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  the  fort." 

The  desirability  of  some  simple 
monument  to  commemorate  this  first 
European  settlement  in  New  England, 
and  in  memory  of  Bartholomew  Gos- 
nold,  who  died  August  22d,  1607,  and 
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overgrown  with  bushes  and  grass,  on 
one  side  of  which  were  three  large 
stones  in  a  row  at  the  distance  of  three 
feet  from  eacli  other,  having  under 
tli em  other  stones  of  the  same  size 
lying  in  the  same  direction.  Between 
these  were  smaller  stones,  which  ap- 
peared by  their  form  and  smoothness 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  beach, 
fn  another  slight  excavation  twenty- 
yards  south  of  the  former,  near  the 
centre  and  highest  part  of  the  islet, 
were  similar  stones,  but  very  few  in 


was  buried  in  an  unknown  grave  at 
Jamestown,  Virginia,  has  often  been 
suggested.  Nearly  three  hundred 
years  have  passed,  and  at  present  Gos- 
nold's Island  is  adorned  with  a  de- 
serted henhouse. 

None  of  the  Elizabeth  Islands  retain 
their  primitive  appearance,  except 
Naushon,  the  largest  of  them.  Here 
noble  forests  of  beech,  oak  and  other 
trees  cover  the  land,  while  the  wild 
grape  and  other  vines  grow  luxuri- 
antly    among     the     branches.       The 
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islands  have  all  preserved 
their  Indian  names,  which 
have  been  put  into  rhyme  : 

"Naushon,  Nonamesset, 
Onkatonka  and  Wepecket, 
Nashawena,   Pesquinese, 
Cuttyhunk  and  Penequese." 

Cuttyhunk  is  contracted 
from  the  Indian  name  Poo- 
cutohhunkounohjwhich  may 
mean  Place  of  Departure. 
Quawck  was  the  Indian 
name  for  Gosnold's  Islet. 
A  lofty  promontory  run- 
ning out  from  the  north 
of  Cuttyhunk  was  called 
by  the  Indians  Copicut,  or 
Cappiquat,  meaning  thick, 
dark  woods.  This  name  it 
still  bears.  Canapitset  is 
the  name  for  the  passage 
between  Nashawena  and  Cuttyhunk. 
Nashanaw  was  the  collective  aborigi- 
nal name  for  the  whole  group,  and 
probably  means  Our  Father's  Islands. 

The  modern  visitor  to  Cuttyhunk 
will  find  much  to  reward  him  if  he  has 
eyes  and  ears  to  know  the  sea  and  the 
rocky,  wreck-strewn  shore;  if  he  loves 
to  feel  the  salt  wind  blow,  full  of  life, 
from  the  bounding  waves,  and  will 
watch  the  play  of  light  and  shade  on 
the  rainbow-colored  cliffs  of  fair  Gay 
Head. 

After  a  storm  at  sea  great  waves  roll 
in  around  Cape  Cod  and  Martha's 
Vineyard  and  hurl  their  "thunderous 
snow"  upon  the  rocks  of  Cuttyhunk; 
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often  when  all  is  fair  o'erhead.  Some- 
times one  may  see  great  billows  driv- 
ing in  to  the  shore  in  the  very  teeth 
of  a  northeast  gale,  which  cuts  the 
foam  from  off  their  crests  and  tosses 
it,  a  wind-blown  sheet  of  sparkling 
spray,  far  out  behind  each  charging 
wave. 

The  island  affords  almost  nothing 
to  do;  but  the  beauty  of  it  is  the 
visitor  to  Cuttyhunk  does  not  want  to 
do  anything.  First  impressions  are 
likely  to  be  amusing.  A  harbor  with- 
out a  wharf,  a  village  without  a  street, 
country  without  a  tramp — such  is 
Cuttyhunk.  The  coming  of  the  mail 
steamer  is  the  event  of  the  week,  in 
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the  summer  the  event  of  each  day. 
Entering  the  harbor  a  number  of  small 
catboats  are  seen,  standing  on  and  off, 
ready  to  convey  passengers  and  bag- 
gage, live  stock  and  freight — whatever 
comes  their  way — through  "the  nar- 
rows" into  "the  pond,"  where  a  land- 
ing can  be  made.  The  channel  runs 
close  to  a  long,  low  sand  spit,  covered 
completely  with  heaps  of  wave-washed 
stones  and  shattered  wreckage. 

"Mamma,  what  is  that  horrid  thing 
with  teeth?"  asked  a  trembling  little 
girl,  as  the  boat  swept  toward  a  great, 
black,  jaw-like  wreck  of  a  schooner's 
bow,  high  and  dry  on  the  rocks. 

When  the  tide  runs  out  through 
"the  narrows"  and  a  head  wind  is 
blowing  the  island  expressman  comes 
into  service  before  the  baggage  is  put 
ashore.  Over  the  stones  and  into  the 
rushing  water  go  the  stout  horse  and 
wagon,  a  rope  is  heaved  from  the  boat, 
and,  thanks  to  the  harmonious  action 
of  sail  and  horsepower,  the  boatload  is 
soon  safe  beside  the  little  dock  in  the 
quiet  "pond."  Landing,  you  cross  a 
bit  of  sea  marsh  by  a  narrow,  raised 
causeway  of  boards.  If  two  fat  men 
meet  here  at  high  tide  a  retreat  or  a  ' 
bath  must  follow. 

Such  minor  difficulties  avoided,  the 


way  (made  largely 
of  old  ship  plank- 
ing) leads  to  the 
foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  strag- 
gling village  rests. 
Here  a  short  halt 
gives  time  to  let 
down  the  bars 
from  a  gate  and 
the  party  proceeds 
upwards  a  hundred 
yards  or  more  to 
where  a  short  flight 
of  ship  steps  mounts 
securely  beneath 
the  wide,  upright 
plank  of  a  board 
fence.  The  upper 
planks  have  been 
removed,  and  a  lit- 
tle agility  and  cau- 
tion will  enable  the  stranger  to  pass  on 
his  way  rejoicing.  Next  you  ascend 
to  a  partial  opening  in  a  stone  wall, 
and  higher  still  some  strictly  natural 
stone  steps,  surmounted  by  a  swing- 
ing gate. 

Once  on  the  other  side,  you  have  at- 
tained the  goal  of  your  desire,  and  are 
in  the  heart  of  the  little  settlement  of 
perhaps  twenty  houses.  Gates  still 
confront  you  on  every  side,  gates 
adorned  with  relics  of  many  an  old 
wreck  and  swinging  open  by  aid  of 
weights, — a  heavy  ship's  pulley  block 
or  the  shackle  to  an  anchor.  But  the 
ways  are  free  to  all — the  island  dogs 
are  as  amiable  as  their  kind-hearted 
owners — and,  arrived  at  last  under 
some  hospitable  roof,  one  learns  the 
good  results  of  sea  breezes  and  recent 
gymnastics  in  satisfying  a  voracious 
appetite  with  delicious  lobster,  fish, 
fresh  vegetables  and  many  imported 
delicacies. 

Meanwhile  the  distribution  of  the 
mail  is  progressing  at  the  postofBce, — 
a  whitewashed  shed  in  the  rear  of  one 
of  the  cottages.  Here,  before  a  large 
assemblage  of  the  islanders,  the  post- 
master or  his  wife  calls  off  the  names 
of  fortunate  recipients,  letter  by  letter, 
and  then  the  meeting  adjourns  until 
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time  for  the  next  mail.  If  you  do 
not  happen  to  be  present,  and  no  one 
brings  your  mail,  you  can  step  into  the 
deserted  postoffice  and  look  for  your- 
self over  the  pile  of  letters  yet  uncalled 
for.  No  one  thinks  of  locking  up  any- 
thing on  the  island.  Why  should  they, 
when  all  are  honest  and  almost  every- 
body related,  so  that  secrets  are  all  in 
the  family? 

Fifty  years  ago,  when  New  Bedford 
and  Fairhaven  had  almost  four  hun- 
dred whale  ships,  the  Cuttyhunkers' 
business  was  largely  pilotage.  Seven 
men  earned  a  good  living  in  this  im- 
portant work;  and  there  are  still  sev- 
eral pilots  hailing  from  the  island. 
Many  a  deed  of  daring  or  narrow  es- 
cape from  death  one  hears  from  their 
lips. 

Two  of  them  were  sailing  one  very 
foggy  day  in  the  Sound,  when  sud- 
denly a  schooner's  bow  loomed  up 
right  above  them.  "Catch  hold  for 
your  life!"  one  pilot  called  to  his  fel- 
low and  leaping  on  to  the  martingale, 
made  his  way  quickly  to  the  deck, 
where  it  required  about  a  minute  to 
make  the  astonished  crew  understand 
that  they  had  run  down  a  pilot  boat 
and  must  lend  a  hand  to  rescue  the 
other  pilot.  They  found  him  clinging 
to  the  bowsprit  chains,  with  just  his 
head  above  water,  and  soon  hauled 
him  aboard.  Next  day  the  pilots,  left 
on  the  lightship,  discovered  their  boat 


bottom  up,  righted  her,  bailed  her  out, 
and  went  back  to  business  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened. 

One  pilot  has  named  his  fishing 
boat  the  Never  Budge.  Another 
catboat  is  called  the  Mikado,  which, 
so  a  fisherman  said,  "is  the  title  of 
some  big  official,  I  don't  remember 
just  where.  Hold  on  a  bit.  Yes,  its 
Switzerland,  that's  where  it  is." 

The  islanders  are  great  borrowers. 
If  a  man  is  building  a  shed  or  doing 
anything  for  which  some  materials 
have  failed  to  arrive  from  the  main- 
land, he  goes  round  among  "the 
neighbors"  till  he  finds  "suthin'  that'll 
do,"  and  borrows  it.  A  favorite  Cut- 
tyhunk  story  relates  how  a  man,  buy- 
ing salt  to  cure  his  fish,  purchased  two 
bags  full,  one  for  use  himself  and  one 
to  lend  friends.  When  any  salt  was 
borrowed  it  was  always  returned  and 
put  back;  yet  the  bag  for  lending  was 
empty  almost  as  soon  as  that  for  home 
consumption. 

Lobstering;  is  now  the  principal 
business  of  the  islanders.  Formerly  a 
successful  man  could  lay  by  one  thou- 
sand dollars  besides  supporting  him- 
self during  a  good  season,  which  lasts 
from  March  till  late  December.  The 
years  vary  greatly;  1896  was  the  worst 
on  record.  In  late  September  one  man 
said  he  had  not  cleared  twenty-five 
dollars  over  expenses.  An  old  lob- 
sterman  said  he  had  seen  a  steady  de- 
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crease  in  the  number  of  lobsters 
caught  during  the  last  twenty-two 
years.  Laws  have  been  passed  to  rem- 
edy this,  fining  anyone  with  lobsters 
under  ten  and  a  half  inches  long  five 
dollars  for  each  "short  lobster"  in  his 
possession,  but  the  laws  are  hard  to 
enforce. 

One  grizzled  Cuttyhunker  lives  half 
the  year  in  an  old  warehouse  just 
above  ordinary  high  water.  In  storms 
or  very  high  tides  everything  on  the 
ground  floor  is  awash;  but  the  old  salt 
said:  "I  don't  mind  that  nothin'.  The 
salt  water  has  been  swashin'  round  me 
all  my  life."  All  his  household  goods 
are  safely  stored  away  in  the  upper 
story  underneath  the  eaves.  A  ladder 
with  a  rope  hand-rail  affords  ready 
access.  One  long  window  has  a  can- 
vas shutter,  fastened  by  rope  lanyards 
when  the  wind  blows  too  strong  for 
comfort. 

"I  like  ter  live  down  here,"  said  he. 
"It's  so  handy  to  my  work.  I  start  off 
lobsterin'  sometimes  'tween  three  and 
four  o'clock  in  the  mornin',  and  eat 
just  a  bite  before  startin'.  Get  in  nigh 
on  ter  two  in  the  arternoon,  hungry 
as  a  bear.  .Don't  want  ter  have  to 
climb  way  up  to  the  village  and  wait 
to  have  things  cooked.  Here  every- 
thin'  is  handy,  right  by  the  dock.  I 
eat  whatever's  ready  while  I'm  cookin' 
suthin'  more,  —  or  when  my  wife's 
here,  she  cooks  it." 

He  is  a  strong,  honest,  quick-witted 
specimen  of  a  Yankee  fisherman 
grandfather,  weighing  a  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds,  working  early  and  late, 
owning  a  farm  in  the  centre  of  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard  and  an  orange  grove  in 
Florida.  But  he  says:  "There  ain't 
nothin'  in  farmin'  nowadays.  The 
wife  she  says  wool  is  sellin'  for  only 
twelve  an'  thirteen  cents  a  pound. 
Think  on  it!"  As  for  the  orange  plan- 
tation, he  declares:  "I  won't  never  git 
my  money  back  ag^ain" ;  but  in  winter 
he  goes  down  South  to  "have  a  look  at 
it."  The  dock  just  in  front  of  his  ware- 
house is  taken  up  in  the  autumn,  the 
props  knocked  from  under  it,  and  all 
tied  up  and  anchored  as  securely  as 


possible  on  the  bank;  but  the  winter 
storms  play  havoc  with  it  nevertheless. 

Cuttyhunk  has  a  neat  little  school- 
house,  a  church  and  a  library  of  three 
hundred  books.  The  school  is  in  ses- 
sion three-quarters  of  the  year,  and  the 
church  the  other  quarter;  for  it  is  only 
in  the  summer  that  the  islanders  can 
have  a  minister,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  a  young  man  who  hopes 
some  day  to  become  a  minister.  The 
stores  are  in  private  houses  and  closely 
connected  with  the  kitchen  depart- 
ment. If  the  good  housewife  gets 
tired  of  keeping  certain  things  for  sale, 
a  neighbor  will  undertake  to  supply 
them  next  season.  The  candy  store 
moves  often,  occupying  a  dark  closet 
now  in  this  house,  now  in  that. 

Forty  or  fifty  people  live  on  the  isl- 
and all  winter,  fourteen  households, 
besides  the  men  at  the  life-saving  sta- 
tion. Most  of  the  hard  work  comes 
in  the  spring,  summer  and  fall.  In 
winter  the  men  make  lobster  pots, 
smoke,  play  cards,  lie  around  and  take 
things  easy.  Almost  all  the  islanders 
come  from  old  New  England  stock. 
They  are  strong,  courageous  and 
hard-headed,  slow  to  make  friendships 
and  slow  to  break  them;  true  as  steel 
to  those  they  love,  and  hospitable  to 
all  who  come  to  them. 

Until  two  years  ago  no  horse  had 
reached  Cuttyhunk.  The  island  turn- 
outs were  two-wheeled  carts,  drawn 
each  by  a  stout  donkey.  Cows,  sheep, 
turkeys  and  hens  roam  freely  almost 
everywhere.  Old  fishnets  are  hung 
on  poles  to  protect  flower-beds  and 
choice  bits  of  kitchen  garden.  With 
the  exception  of  the  few  acres  in  and 
around  the  village,  the  whole  island  (of 
between  six  and  seven  hundred  acres) 
is  owned  by  the  Cuttyhunk  Fishing- 
Club.  "The  farm"  is  rented  out  for 
five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  but  of  late 
it  has  not  been  a  success,  although 
corn  and  other  vegetables  grow  well. 
The  reason  seemed  to  be,  as  one  of  the 
natives  expressed  it:  "The  man  who 
runs  the  farm  won't  make  nothin' 
outin  it.  Cause  why?  He  hain't  got 
no  headpiece." 
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The  clubhouse  stands  on  a  bold 
bluff  looking  off  on  the  broad  Atlantic 
to  the  southwest  and  across  Vineyard 
Sound,  that  highway  of  ships,  to 
where  Gay  Head  rises  glorious  from 
the  waves.  In  1864  some  New  York 
gentlemen  discovered  that  striped  bass 
could  be  caught  from  the  rocks  of  Cut- 
tyhunk.  A  club  was  soon  organized, 
and  the  clubhouse  erected.  Its  walls 
are  decorated  with  paintings  of  great 
fish  caught;  but  the  bass  have  de- 
creased very  greatly  in  numbers  since 
the  early  seventies,  when  nearly  seven 
thousand  pounds  of  the  striped  beau- 
ties were  landed  in  a  single  year.  The 
largest  bass  on  record  weighed  sixty- 
four  pounds.  But  even  should  the 
fish  desert  the  island  entirely,  there 
is  little  danger  of  the  club  mem- 
bers following.  Most  of  them  are 
well  on  in  years,  and  regard  Cut- 
tyhunk  as  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful of  places  for  a  summer's  rest.  One 
old  Texan  has  spent  twenty-two  suc- 
cessive seasons  at  the  club.  Another 
member  has  never  failed  to  appear  in 
the  last  thirty-two  years.  Behind  the 
clubhouse  a  really  beautiful  garden 
glows  with  many-colored  flowers,  and 
long  rows  of  healthy  vegetables  give 
evidence  that  the  club  table  is  not 
neglected.  On  the  south  a  well-kept 
lawn  reaches  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
cliff;  and  a  fine  spyglass,  mounted  on 
its  tripod,  invites  to  watch  the  passing 
ships. 

But  the  central  point  of  interest  to 
Cuttyhunk  visitors  is  apt  to  be  the 
life-saving-  station,  established  by  the 
United  States  government  in  1889. 
As  early  as  1847  tne  Massachusetts 
Humane  Society  had  erected  stations 
on  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  supplied 
with  approved  life-saving-  appliances, 
for  the  use  of  the  brave  islanders,  who 
would  not  brook  the  sight  of  fellow- 
mariners  shipwrecked  and  perishing 
before  their  eyes  without  an  attempt 
at  rescue. 

Many  are  the  crews  whose  lives 
these  stout-hearted  volunteers  have 
saved  at  the  risk  of  their  own.  In 
February,      1893,     when     the     brig 


Aquatic  was  wrecked  on  the  "Sow 
and  Pigs"  reef,  five  of  the  six  members 
of  the  volunteer  crew  perished  in  their 
attempt  to  reach  the  vessel.  That  was 
a  terrible  day  for  Cuttyhunk.* 

But  a  few  nights  before,  a  four- 
masted  schooner,  the  Douglass  Dear- 
born, was  wrecked  on  the  rocks  to 
the  southward  and  her  half-frozen 
crew  rescued  with  great  difficulty,  one 
by  one,  in  the  breeches  buoy.  The 
life  savers  were  worn  out  by  their  ex- 
ertions. Suddenly  came  the  terrible 
news:  "A  brig  wrecked  on  Sow  and 
Pigs — the  sea  will  break  her  up  be- 
fore morning!"  In  haste  the  un- 
daunted islanders  made  their  way  to  the 
west  end  of  Cuttyhunk,  where  blazing 
torch-lights  on  the  wreck  flared  out 
of  the  darkness,  above  the  seething 
combers,  raging  in  to  the  shore.  "No 
boat  can  live  in  such  a  sea,"  said  a 
brave  old  salt.  "Oh!  yes,  she  can," 
answered  Tim  Akin,  Jr.,  and  he  called 
for  volunteers.  Five  men  stepped 
out  and  the  surf-boat  was  quickly 
launched.  Slowly  she  staggered  for- 
ward, up  and  down  amid  the  waves. 
Captain  Tim  was  a  man  who  never 
knew  fear.  "Come  on,  boys, — ain't 
this  fun!"  he  shouted  from  his  place 
at  the  steering  oar.  Just  then,  close 
by  the  brig,  a  gigantic  comber  over- 
whelmed them  and  the  men  upon  the 
wreck  saw  four  ghastly  faces  upturned 
to  theirs  as  the  gallant  rescuers,  cling- 
ing to  their  overturned  boat,  were 
borne  swiftly  past,  helpless,  into  dark 
ness  and  death.  One  man,  Josiah  Til- 
ton,  was  carried  by  the  waves  toward 
the  brig's  stern.  The  bight  of  a  rope 
was  flung  him  and  he  was  saved,  yet 
he  alone  of  the  life  savers  could  not 
swim. 

Contrary  to  all  expectation,  the 
brig  held  together  until  the  following 
noon,  when  all  aboard  her  were  res- 
cued from  the  foretop  where  they  had 
taken  refuge.  The  men  had  wrapped 
the  topsails  about  them  and  crouched 
under  the  lee  thus  made.  But  they 
were  drenched  by  the  icy  seas,  and 

*See  poem  "Cuttyhunk,"  by  Edward  Pay- 
son  Jackson,  in  the  New  England  Magazine. 
June,   1893. 
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their  clothes  were  frozen  stiff  in  the 
biting  wind  gusts.  A  little  longer  ex- 
posure would  have  ended  their  lives. 
A  fund  of  $30,000  was  subscribed  and 
divided  among  the  families  of  the 
drowned  heroes,  and  the  Canadian 
government  made  a  grant  of  $1000  for 
the  same  good  purpose, — for  the 
wrecked  brig  hailed  from  St.  John, 
N.  B.  The  men  who  perished  had  res- 
cued many  a  shipwrecked  crew.  Their 
rewards  were  sometimes  $3,  sometimes 
$5,  and  never  more  than  $15  per  man. 
Cuttyhunk  is  a  rough  mother  and 
rears  strong  and  fearless  sons.  The 
voice  of  duty  is  strong  within  them 
and  courage  is  as  the  air  they  breathe. 
A  generous  emulation  exists  between 
the  government  station  men  and  the 
other  islanders  to  see  who  shall  before- 
most  in  the  noble  work  of  saving  life. 
At  the  present  time  there  are,  as  an  old 
lobsterman  said,  "three  humane  build- 
ings" on  Cuttyhunk.  "The  Captain" 
who  has  charge  of  them  has  invented 
many  a  useful  life-saving  apparatus, 
and  has  medals  from  Paris  and  Havre 
commending  his  work.  He  has  on  ex- 
hibition at  the  Board  of  Trade  build- 
ing, Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  model  of  a 
life-saving  car,  to  be  built  of  alumi- 
num bronze.  Its  general  adoption  by 
coasting  vessels  would  result  in  the 
saving  of  many  lives.  The  captain's 
interest  in  his  invention  is  purely 
philanthropic,  for  he  has  never  ap- 
plied for  a  patent. 

At  the  government  station  seven 
or  eight  men  are  always  on  duty,  ex- 
cept during  June  and  July.  All  night 
long  and  every  foggy  day  they  patrol 
the  cliffs  and  stony  sand  reaches  along 
the  west  and  south  shores.  Each  man 
carries  two  Coston  signals,  whose 
bright  red  glare  has  warned  many  a 
ship  approaching  too  near  the  danger- 
ous coast  or  given  promise  to  wrecked 
mariners  that  help  is  not  far  distant. 


In  the  handsome  station,  finished  in 
hard  polished  wood  and  kept  as  neat 
as  wax,  two  big  surf-boats  are  ready 
for  emergency,  mounted  on  their  long 
carriages  and  supplied  with  oars,  life- 
preservers,  ropes  and  other  neces- 
saries. The  beach-cart  is  there  loaded 
with  hawser,  shot-lines,  Lyle  gun  and 
ammunition.  There  are  the  breeches- 
buoy,  the  life-car  and  all  things 
needed  to  send  a  strong  rope  out  to 
the  wreck,  along  which  rope  when  fas- 
tened to  the  mast  the  breeches-buoy 
or  life-car  makes  its  perilous  way 
through  dashing  surf  and  blinding 
spray  safe  to  the  welcoming  shore. 

On  the  last  July  night,  just  before 
the  men  go  on  duty,  a  dance  is  usually 
given  at  the  life-saving  station.  The 
home  of  life-cars  and  surf-boats  is 
bare,  save  where  upon  the  walls  lan- 
terns, life-belts,  blocks  and  tackles 
serve  half  as  ornaments,  half  as  a  som- 
bre setting  for  the  bright,  girlish  faces 
and  the  muscular,  sunburnt  men, 
who  look  so  well  in  their  uniforms  of 
blue  and  white.  Through  the  great 
open  doorway  a  group  of  spectators 
can  be  dimly  seen,  leaning  against  a 
life-car,  standing,  or  sitting  upon  coils 
of  rope,  while  beyond  the  sea  drags  the 
pebbles  over  the  singing  beach  and 
the  half  moon  rides  through  a  cloud- 
less sky.  Promptly  at  twelve  o'clock 
the  fiddle  and  the  banjo,  those  instru- 
ments of  Cuttyhunk  gaiety,  cease. 
Two  guardsmen  take  clocks  and  sig- 
nals and  start  on  their  four-hour 
watch,  which  is  to  continue  every 
night  and  foggy  day  through  cold  and 
sleet  and  driving  rain  until  the  sum- 
mer comes  again.  These  men  receive 
sixty  dollars  a  month;  and  one  may 
some  of  the  islanders  speak  of  the  life- 
fisherman's  life  from  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  islanders  speak  of  the  life- 
savers  as  having  "a  good  berth  and 
an  easy  time  of  it." 


THE   SONS   OF   R.   RAND. 

By  Arthur  Willis  Cotton. 


OME  years  ago,  of  a 
summer  afternoon,  a 
perspiring  organ-grind- 
er and  a  leathery  ape 
plodded  along  the  road 
that  goes  between  thin- 
soiled  hillsides  and  the  lake  which  is 
known  as  Elbow  Lake  and  lies  to  the 
northeast  of  the  village  of  Salem.  In 
those  days  it  was  a  well-traveled  high- 
way, as  could  be  seen  from  its 
breadth  and  dustiness.  At  about  half 
the  length  of  its  bordering  on  the  lake 
there  was  a  spring  set  in  the  hillside, 
and  a  little  pool  continually  rippled  by 
its  inflow.  Some  settler  or  later  owner 
of  the  thin-soiled  hillsides  had  left  a 
clump  of  trees  about  it,  making  as 
sightly  and  refreshing  an  Institute  of 
Charity  as  could  be  found.  Still  an- 
other philanthropist  had  added  half  a 
cocoanut-shell  to  the  foundation. 

The  organ-grinder  turned  in  under 
the  trees  with  a  smile,  in  which  his 
front  teeth  played  a  large  part,  and 
suddenly  drew  back  with  a  guttural 
exclamation ;  the  leathery  ape  bumped 
against  his  legs,  and  both  assumed  at- 
titudes expressing  respectively  in  an 
Italian  and  tropical  manner  great  sur- 
prise and  abandonment  of  ideas.  A 
tall  man  lay  stretched  on  his  back  be- 
side the  spring,  with  a  felt  hat  over  his 
face.  Pietro,  the  grinder,  hesitated. 
The  American,  if  disturbed  and  irasci- 
ble, takes  by  the  collar  and  kicks  with 
the  foot:  it  has  sometimes  so  hap- 
pened. The  tall  man  pushed  back  his 
hat  and  sat  up,  showing  a  large-boned 
and  sun-browned  face,  shaven  except 
for  a  black  mustache  clipped  close. 
He  looked  not  irascible,  though  grave 
perhaps,  at  least  unsmiling.  He  said: 
"Its  free  quarters,  Dagx>.  Come  in. 
kntrez.      Have  a  drink." 

Pietro  bowed  and  gesticulated  with 


amiable  violence.  "Dry!"  he  said. 
"Oh,  hot!" 

"Just  so.  That  a  friend  of  yours?" 
—  pointing  to  the  ape.  "He  ain't  got  a 
withering  sorrow,  has  he?  Take  a 
seat." 

Elbow  Lake  is  shaped  as  its  name 
implies.  If  one  were  to  imagine  the 
arm  to  which  the  elbow  belonged,  it 
would  be  the  arm  of  a  muscular  person 
in  the  act  of  smiting  a  peaceable  look- 
ing farmhouse  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
the  east.  Considering  the  bouldered 
front  of  the  hill  behind  the  house,  the 
imaginary  blow  would  be  bad  for  the 
imaginary  knuckles.  It  is  a  large 
house,  with  brown,  unlikely  looking 
hillsides  around  it,  huckleberry  knobs 
and  ice-grooved  boulders  here  and 
there.  The  land  between  it  and  the 
lake  is  low,  and  was  swampy  forty 
years  ago,  before  the  Rand  boys  began 
to  drain  it,  about  the  time  when  R. 
Rand  entered  the  third  quarter  cen- 
tury of  his  unpleasant  existence. 

R.  Rand  was,  I  suppose,  a  miser,  if 
the  term  does  not  imply  too  definite  a 
type.  The  New  England  miser  is  sel- 
dom grotesque.  He  seems  more  like 
congealed  than  distorted  humanity. 
He  does  not  pinch  a  penny  so;  hard  as 
some  of  other  races  are  said  to  do,  but 
he  pinches  a  dollar  harder,  and  is  quite 
as  unlovely  as  any.  R.  Rand's  meth- 
ods of  obtaining  dollars  to  pinch  were 
not  altogether  known,  or  not,  at  least, 
recorded, — which  accounts  perhaps  for 
the  tradition  that  they  were  of  doubt- 
ful uprightness.  He  held  various 
mortgages  about  the  county,  and  his 
farm  represented  little  to  him  except 
a  means  of  keeping  his  two  sons  inex- 
pensively employed  in  rooting  out 
stones. 

At  the  respective  ages  of  sixteen  and 
seventeen  the  two  sons,  Bob  and  Tom 
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Rand,  discovered  the  rooting  out  of 
stones  to  be  unproductive  labor,  if 
nothing  grew,  or  was  expected  to 
grow,  in  their  place,  except  more 
stones;  and  the  nature  of  the  counsels 
they  took  may  be  accurately  imagined. 
In  the  autumn  of  '56  they  began  ditch- 
ing the  swamp  in  the  direction  of  the 
lake,  and  in  the  summer  of  '57  raised  a 
crop  of  tobacco  in  the  northeast  cor- 
ner, R.  Rand,  the  father,  making  no 
comment  the  while.  At  the  proper 
time  he  sold  the  tobacco  to  Packard 
&  Co.,  cigar  makers,  of  the  city  of 
Hamilton,  still  making  no  comment, 
probably  enjoying  some  mental  titilla- 
tion.  Tom  Rand  then  flung  a  rock  of 
the  size  of  his  fist  through  one  of  the 
front  windows,  and  ran  away,  also 
making  no  comment  further  than  that. 
The  broken  window  remained  broken 
twenty-five  years,  Tom  returning 
neither  to  mend  it  nor  to  break  an- 
other. Bob  Rand,  by  some  bargain 
with  his  father,  continued  the  ditching 
and  planting  of  the  swamp  with  some 
profit  to  himself. 

He  evidently  classed  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  his  father's  manner  of  life 
among  the  things  that  are  to  be 
avoided.  He  acquired  a  family,  and 
was  in  the  way  to  bring  it  up  in  a  rep- 
utable way.  He  further  cultivated  and 
bulwarked  his  reputation.  Society, 
manifesting  itself  politically,  made  him 
sheriff;  society,  manifesting  itself  ec- 
clesiastically, made  him  deacon.  Soci- 
ety seldom  fails  to  smile  on  systematic 
courtship. 

The  old  man  continued  to  go  his 
way  here  and  there,  giving  account  of 
himself  to  no  one,  contented  enough 
no  doubt  to  have  one  reputable  son 
who  looked  after  his  own  children  and 
paid  steady  rent  for  or  bought  piece 
by  piece  the  land  he  used ;  and  another 
floating  between  the  Rockies  and  the 
Mississippi,  whose  doings  were  of  no 
importance  in  the  village  of  Salem. 
But  I  doubt,  on  the  whole,  whether  he 
were  softened  in  heart  by  the  deacon's 
manner  or  the  ordering  of  the  deacon's 
life  to  reflect  unfilially  on  his  own. 
Without   claiming   any   great   knowl- 


edge of  the  proprieties,  he  may  have 
thought  the  conduct  of  his  younger 
son  the  more  filial  of  the  two.  Such 
was  the  history  of  the  farmhouse  be- 
tween the  years  '56  and  '82. 

One  wet  April  day,  the  sixth  of  the 
month,  in  the  year  '82,  R.  Rand  went 
grimly  elsewhere,  —  where,  his  neigh- 
bors had  little  doubt.  With  true  New 
England  caution  we  will  say  that  two 
wet  April  days  later  he  went  to  the 
cemetery,  the  little  grass-grown  cem- 
etery of  Salem,  with  its  meagre  memo- 
rials and  absurd,  pathetic  epitaphs. 
The  minister  preached  a  funeral  ser- 
mon, out  of  deference  to  his  deacon, 
in  which  he  said  nothing  whatever 
about  R.  Rand,  deceased;  and  R. 
Rand,  sherifT  and  deacon,  reigned  in 
his  stead. 

Follow  certain  documents  and  one 
statement  of  fact: 

Document  1. 

Codicil  to  the  Will  of  R.  Rand. 

The  Will  shall  stand  as  above,  to  wit, 
my  son,  Robert  Rand,  sole  legatee,  failing 
the  following  condition:  namely,  I  bequeath 
all  my  property  as  above  mentioned,  with 
the  exception  of  this  house  and  farm,  to 
my  son,  Thomas  Rand,  provided,  that 
within  three  months  of  the  present  date  lie 
returns  and  mends  with  his  own  hands  the 
front  window,  third  from  the  north,  pre- 
viously broken  by  him. 

(Signed)  R.  RAND. 

Statement  of  fact.  On  the  morning 
of  the  day  following  the  funeral  the 
"condition"  appeared  in  singularly 
problematical  shape,  the  broken  win- 
dow, third  from  the  north,  having  been 
in  fact  promptly  replaced  by  the  hands 
of  Deacon  Rand  himself.  t  The  new 
pane  stared  defiantly  across. the  lake, 
westward. 

Document  2. 

Leadville,  Cal.,  May  15th. 

Dear  Bob:  —  I  hear  the  old  man  is  gone, 
saw  it  in  a  paper.  I  reckon  maybe  I  didn't 
treat  him  any  squarer  than  he  did  me.  I'll 
go  halves  on  a  bang-up  good  monument, 
anyhow.  Can  we  settle  affairs  without  my 
coming  East?     How  are  you,  Bob? 

TOM. 

Document  3. 

Salem,  May  29th. 

Dear  Brother:  —  The  conditions  of  our 
father's  will   are  such,   I   am  compelled  to 
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inform  you,  as  to  result  in  leaving  the 
property  wholly  to  me.  My  duty  to  a  large 
and  growing  family  gives  me  no  choice  but 
to  accept  it  as  it  stands,  and  I  trust  and 
have  no  doubt  that  you  will  regard  that  re- 
sult with  fortitude.     I  remain  yours, 

ROBERT.  RAND. 

Document  4. 

Leadville,  June  9th. 
A.  L.  Moore. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  your  name  as  a  lawyer 
in  Westford.  Think  likely  there  isn't  any 
other.  If  you  did  not  draw  up  the  will  of 
R.  Rand,  Salem,  can  you  forward  this  letter 
to  the  man  who  did?  If  you  did,  will  you 
tell  me  what  in  thunder  it  was?     Yours, 

THOMAS  RAND. 

Document  5. 

Westford,  June  18th. 
Thomas  Rand. 

Dear  Sir:  —  I  did  draw  your  father's  will 
and  enclose  copy  of  the  same,  with  its 
codicil,  which  may  truly  be  called  remark- 
able. I  think  it  right  to  add,  that  the  win- 
dow in  question  has  been  mended  by  your 
brother,  with  evident  purpose.  Your  letter 
comes  opportunely,  my  efforts  to  find  you 
having  been  heretofore  unsuccessful.  I  will 
add  further,  that  I  think  the  case  actionable, 
to  say  the  least.  In  case  you  should  see  fit 
to  contest,  your  immediate  return  is  of 
course  necessary.     Very  truly  yours, 

A.  L.   MOORE,  Attorney-at-Law. 

Document  6.      Despatch. 

New  York,  July  5th. 
To  Robert  Rand,  Salem. 
Will    be    at    Valley    Station    to-morrow. 
Meet  me  or  not. 

T.  RAND. 

People  with  one  central  pivot  of 
character  or  guiding  motive,  such  as 
can  be  indicated  by  an  epithet,  are 
comfortable  acquaintances  for  a  novel- 
ist. For,  if  A  equals  x  and  B  equals 
y,  they  can  be  added,  subtracted,  taken 
the  square  root  of,  and  introduced  into 
equations  with  other  quantities  that 
are  unknown.  The  hypocrisy  of  the 
hypocrite  is  to  be  depended  on,  the 
benevolence  of  the  benevolent.  Wild- 
air  is  a  rake,  and  Cynicus  is  nothing  if 
not  cynical.  But  as  one  grows  older, 
arithmetic  and  algebra  seem  less  and 
less  interpretive  of  human  nature. 
The  croquet  played  by  Alice  in  that 
delightful  Wonderland,  where  the  balls 
were  hedgehogs  and  unrolled  them- 
selves, the  wickets  soldiers  who  walked 
away,  the  mallets  flamingoes  to  knock 
with  whose  heads  seemed  a  pathetic 


thing,  must  after  all  have  been  a  game 
of  very  great  interest. 

The  deacon  was  a  tall,  meagre  man, 
with  a  goatee.  The  domain  of  the 
goatee  is  now  said  to  be  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  It  is  no  longer  in  New 
England.  The  personage  who  typifies 
the  nation  for  the  use  of  political  illus- 
tration is  solitary  in  his  strapped  trou- 
sers ;  and  as  for  the  goatee  —  I  speak 
with  deference  —  it  may  be  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  Deacon  Rand  could 
hardly  have  been  imagined  by  his 
neighbors  without  his  goatee.  It 
seemed  to  accentuate  him,  to  hint  by 
its  mere  straightness  at  sharp  decision, 
an  unwavering  line  of  rectitude  and  ab- 
sence of  that  feebleness  known  as 
breadth  of  view ;  in  fact,  to  hint  at  that 
simplicity  and  oneness  of  character  just 
declared  conducive  to  a  novelist's  com- 
fort. 

The  deacon  drove  westward  in  his 
buckboard  that  hot  summer  afternoon, 
the  6th  of  July.  The  yellow  road  was 
empty  before  him  all  the  length  of  the 
lake,  except  for  the  butterflies  bobbing 
around  in  the  sunshine.  The  deacon's 
lips  looked  even  more  secretive  than 
usual:  a  discouraging  man  to  see,  if 
one  were  to  come  to  him  in  a  compan- 
ionable mood  desiring  comments. 

Opposite  the  spring  he  drew  up, 
hearing  the  sound  of  a  hand-organ 
under  the  trees.  The  tall  man  with  the 
clipped  mustache  sat  up  deliberately 
and  looked  at  him.  The  leathery  ape 
ceased  his  funereal  capers  and  also 
looked  at  him;  then  retreated  behind 
the  spring.  Pietro  gazed  back  and 
forth  between  the  deacon  and  the  ape, 
dismissed  his  professional  smile,  and 
followed  the  ape.  The  tall  man  pulled 
his  legs  under  him  and  got  up. 

"I  reckon  it's  Bob,"  he  said.  "It's 
free  quarters,  Bob.  Entrez.  Come  in. 
Have  a  drink." 

The  deacon's  embarrassment,  if  he 
had  any,  only  showed  itself  in  an  extra 
stiffening  of  the  back. 

"The  train  —  I  did  not  suppose  —  I 
was  going  to  meet  you." 

"Just  so.  I  came  by  way  of  West- 
ford." 
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The  younger  brother  stretched  him- 
self again  beside  the  spring  and  drew 
his  hat  over  his  eyes.  The  elder  stood 
up  straight  and  not  altogether  unim- 
pressive in  front  of  it.  Pietro  in  the 
rear  of  the  spring  reflected  at  this  point 
that  he  and  the  ape  could  conduct  a 
livelier  conversation  if  it  were  left  to 
them.  Pietro  could  not  imagine  a  con- 
versation in  which  it  was  not  desirable 
to  be  lively.  The  silence  was  long  and, 
Pietro  thought,  not  pleasant. 

"Bob,"  said  the  apparent  sleeper  at 
last,  "ever  hear  of  the  prodigal  son?" 

The  deacon  frowned  sharply,  but 
said  nothing.  The  other  lifted  the 
edge  of  his  hat  brim. 

"Never  heard  of  him ?  Oh,  —  have ! 
Then  I  won't  tell  about  him.  Too 
long.  That  elder  brother,  now,  he  had 
good  points;  —  no  doubt  of  it,  eh?" 

"I  confess  I  don't  see  your  object — " 

"Don't?  Well,  I  was  just  saying  he 
had  good  points.  I  suppose  he  and 
the  prodigal  had  an  average  good  time 
together  when  they  were  boys, 
knockin'  around,  stubbin'  their  toes, 
fishin'  maybe,  gettin'  licked  at  incon- 
venient times,  hookin'  apples  most 
anytime.  That  sort  of  thing,  eh?  Just 
so.  He  had  something  of  an  argument. 
Now,  the  prodigal  had  no  end  of  fun, 
and  the  elder  brother  stayed  at  home 
and  chopped  wood;  understood  him- 
self to  be  cultivating  the  old  man.  I 
take  it  he  didn't  have  a  very  soft  job 
of  it,  eh? — lifting  his  hat  brim  once 
more. 

The  deacon  said  nothing,  but  ob- 
served the  hat  brim. 

"Now  I  think  of  it,  maybe  strenuous 
sobriety  wasn't  a  thing  he  naturally 
liked  any  more  than  the  prodigal  did. 
I've  a  notion  there  was  more  family 
likeness  between  'em  than  other  folks 
thought.     What  might  be  your  idea?" 

The  deacon  still  stood  rigidly  with 
his  hands  clasped  behind  him. 

"I  would  rather,"  he  said,  "you 
would  explain  yourself  without  par- 
able. You  received  my  letter.  It  re- 
ferred to  our  father's  will.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  telegram  which  I  take  to  be 
threatening." 


The  other  sat  up  and  pulled  a  large 
satchel  around  from  behind  him. 

"You're  a  man  of  business,  Bob,"  he 
said  cheerfully.  "I  like  you,  Bob. 
That's  so.  That  will  —  I've  got  it  in 
my  pocket.  Now,  Bob,  this  here  is  go- 
ing tobe  a  nervy  game, — ain't  it, Bob? 
I  reckon  you've  got  some  cards,  else 
you're  putting  up  a  creditable  bluff.  I 
play  this  here  will,  codicil  attached. 
You  play, — window  already  mended,  I 
take  it;  time  expired  at  twelve  o'clock 
tonight.  Good  cards,  Bob, — first-rate. 
I  play  here"  —  opening  the  satchel 
—  "two  panes  of  glass  —  allowin' 
for  accidents  —  putty,  et  cetera,  with 
statement  attached,  that  I  propose  to 
bust  that  window  again.  Good  cards, 
Bob.    How  are  you  comin'  on?" 

The  deacon's  sallow  cheeks  flushed 
and  his  eyes  glittered.  Something 
came  into  his  face  which  suggested 
sharply  the  secret  family  likeness  hint- 
ed by  his  brother.  He  drew  a  paper 
from  his  inner  coat  pocket,  bent  for- 
ward stiffly  and  laid  it  on  the  grass. 

"Sheriff's  warrant,"  he  said,  "for  — 
hem  —  covering  possible  trespassing 
on  my  premises;  good  for  twenty-four 
hours'  detention  —  hem." 

"Good,"  said  his  brother  briskly.  "I 
admire  you,  Bob.  I'll  be  blessed  if  I 
don't.  I  play  again."  He  drew  a  re- 
volver and  placed  it  on  top  of  the  glass. 
"Six-shooter.  Good  for  two  hours' 
stand-off." 

"Hem,"  said  the  deacon.  "Warrant 
will  be  enlarged  to  cover  the  carrying 
of  concealed  weapons.  Being  myself 
the  sheriff  of  this  town,  it  is  —  hem  — ■ 
permissible  for  me."  He  placed  a  re- 
volver on  top  of  the  warrant. 

"Bob,"  said  his  brother,  in  huge  de- 
light, "I'm  proud  of  you.  But  —  I 
judge  you  ain't  on  to  the  practical  mat- 
ter called  getting  the  drop.  Stand 
back  there!" 

The  deacon  looked  into  the  muzzle 
of  the  steady  revolver  covering  him, 
and  retreated  a  step,  breathing  hard. 
Tom  Rand  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  the 
two  faced  each  other,  the  deacon  look- 
ing fully  as  dangerous  a  man  as  the 
Westerner. 
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And  then,  suddenly,  the  wheezy  old 
hand-organ  beyond  the  spring  began, 
seemingly  trying  to  play  two  tunes  at 
once,  with  Pietro  turning  the  crank  as 
desperately  as  if  the  muzzle  of  the  re- 
volver were  pointed  at  him. 

"Hi,  you  monk!  Dance!"  cried 
Pietro;  and  the  leathery  ape  footed  it 
solemnly.  The  perspiration  poured 
down  Pietro's  face.  Over  the  faces 
of  the  two  stern  men  fronting  each 
other  a  smile  came  and  broadened 
slowly,  first  over  the  younger's,  then 
over  the  deacon's. 

The  deacon's  smile  died  out  first. 
He  sat  down  on  a  rock,  hid  his  face 
and  groaned. 

"I'm  an  evil-minded  man,"  he  said; 
"and  I'm  beaten." 

The  other  cocked  his  head  on  one 
side  and  listened.  "Know  what  that 
tune  is,  Bob?  I  don't.  How  long  ago 
was  it  when  we  followed  that  hand- 
organ  to  Westford  and  slept  in  the 
woods,  eh,  Bob?" 

"Thirty  years,"  said  the  deacon, 
without  looking  up. 

Tom  Rand  sat  down  in  the  old  place 
again,  took  up  the  panes  of  glass  and 
the  copy  of  the  will,  hesitated,  and  put 
them  down. 


"I  don't  reckon  you're  beaten,  Bob. 
You  ain't  got  to  the  end  of  your  hand 
yet.  Got  any  children,  Bob?  Yes; 
said  you  had." 

"Five." 

"Tell  you  what  we'll  do,  Bob.  We'll 
call  it  a  draw.  I'll  go  you  halves, 
countin'  in  the  monument." 

But  the  deacon  only  muttered  to 
himself:  "I'm   an    evil-minded    man." 

Tom  Rand  meditatively  wrapped  the 
two  documents  around  the  revolvers. 

"Here,  Dago,  you  drop  'em  in  the 
spring!"  which  Pietro  did,  perspiring 
freely. 

"Shake  all  that,  Bob.    Come  along." 

The  two  walked  slowly  toward  the 
yellow  road.  Pietro  raised  his  voice 
despairingly.  "No  cent!  Notanicka!" 

"That's  so,"  said  Tom,  pausing. 
"Five  children,  by  thunder!  Come 
along,  Dago.  It's  free  quarters.  En- 
trez.     Take  a  seat." 

The  breeze  was  blowing  up  over 
Elbow  Lake,  and  the  butterflies 
bobbed  about  in  the  sunshine,  as  they 
drove  along  the  yellow  road.  Pietro 
sat  at  the  back  of  the  buckboard,  the 
leathery  ape  on  his  knee  and  a  smile 
on  his  face,  broad,  non-professional, 
and  consisting  largely  of  front  teeth. 


NEXT  OF   KIN   TO  FISHER. 


By  Azel  Ames,  M.  D. 


FROM  the  famous  old  hostelry  at 
Dedham,  eleven  miles  from  Bos- 
ton, on  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quented roads  between  Boston  and 
the  South  and  West,  swung  the  sign 
of  the  Fishers,  father  and  son,  from 
1658  to  1730.  In  the  former  year, 
the  senior,  Lieut.  Joshua  Fisher  sur- 
veyor, apothecary  and  inn-holder,  as 
well  as  officer  of  "ye  trayne  band," 
was  licensed  by  the  General  Court  of 
the  colony  "to  sell  strong  waters  to 
relieve  the  inhabitants  being  remote 


from  Boston,  for  one  year."  Duly 
authorized  from  year  to  year  thus  to 
"relieve  the  inhabitants,"  the  elder 
Fisher  continued  to  achieve  both  fame 
and  fortune  as  "mine  host"  till  gath- 
ered to  his  fathers  in  1709.1 

1  The  cut  of  the  tavern  accompanying  this  article  is  a 
reduction  by  permission,  from  a  sketch  made  by  a  Dedham 
artist  of  the  tavern  as  it  appeared  in  its  last  years,  as  pub- 
lished first  in  "  The  Almanacks  of  Nathaniel  Ames,"  by 
Sam  Briggs.  It  was  a  roomy,  two-story,  peaked-roofed 
old  building,  with  its  end  to  the  street,  the  oldest  part  hav- 
ing an  addition  of  more  modern  construction.  The  rooms 
were  low,  the  windows  small,  the  lower  floor  sunken  a 
little  below  the  ground.  A  large  buttonwood  overshadowed 
it.  Behind  was  a  large  barn,  while  back  to  the  Charles 
River  stretched  a  broad  field. 
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His  son,  Capt.  Joshua  Fisher,  a 
representative  to  the  Great  and  Gen- 
eral Court,  of  higher  military  rank 
and  of  wider  fame  as  a  popular  Boni- 
face of  the  old  stage  road  than  his 
father,  succeeded  him  and,  marrying 
about  1695  Hannah  Fuller,  the 
daughter  of  a  good  Old  Colony  line, 
reared  in  the  old  tavern  a  family  of 
four  daughters,  a  fifth  dying  in  tender 

years.  With  a  reasonable  share  of 
this  world's  goods,  a  man  just  and  de- 
vout, at  peace  with  mankind  and  him- 
self, failing  in  health,  and  provident 
for  those  to  come  after,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  March,  1729,  he  made  his  last 
will  and  testament,  and  died  March 
eleventh  of  the  following  year.1  His 
will  begins  in  the  stereotyped  form  of 
those  days: 

"In  the  Name  of  God  Amen.  The 
twenty  fifth  day  of  March  Anno 
Domini  1729  I  Joshua  Fisher  of  Ded- 
ham  &  within  his  Majestys  Terri- 
tories and  Dominions  of  New  Eng- 
land—  Inn  holder,  being  sick  and 
weak  of  Body  but  of  sound  and  per- 
fect memory  do  make  and  publish," 
etc. ;  and,  reaching  through  the  over- 
much verbiage  of  such  instruments 
the  real  business  in  hand,  it  provides 
that  "Touching  such  worldly  estate 
the  Lord  hath  lent  me  my  Will  is 
That  it  be  disposed  of  as  in  and  by 
this  Will  is  Exprest.     Imps: 

"It.  I  will  That  all  Just  Debts  That  I 
owe  shall  be  well  and  Truly  paid. 

"Item.  I  Give  and  bequeath  unto  my 
Well  beloved  wife  the  Improvement  of  my 
whole  estate  both  Real  and  personal  dur- 
ing her  widowhood  and  I  Give  her  my 
Best  Bed  and  ffurniture  with  my  best  Sil- 
ver Tankard  to  be  at  her  Dispose. 

"Item.  I  Give  to  my  Daughter  Hannah 
a  Piece  of  Land  at  a  place  called  Rock- 
field  and  a  Bond  I  had  of  her  husband  for 
money.  I  Give  her  Eighty  pounds  to  be 
paid  in  Curent  money  or  Good  Bills  of 
Credit  on  this  Province  to  be  paid  after 
my  wife's  decease  That  is  Ten  pounds  a 
year  yearly  untill  she  has  received  the 
whole. 

"Item.     I   Give  to   my  Daughter  Judith 

1  Dedham  Town  Recs.  (pub.)  p.  55. 


my  Land  I  had  of  Thomas  Herring  and 
also  Lands  I  purchased  of  Richard  Ever- 
ard  and  a  Woodlot  that  was  my  ffathers 
near  to  serjeant  Jabez  Ponds. 

"Item.  I  Give  to  my  Daughter  Mary 
my  home  Lands  orchards  and  Buildings 
and  a  Woodlot  which  I  purchased  of  Asiel 
Smith  and  a  Woodlot  which  I  purchased 
of  Jeremiah  Hull. 

"Item.  I  Give  to  my  Daughter  Re- 
becca the  Lands  I  purchased  of  Mr.  James 
Barnard  and  the  Land  I  purchased  of 
Capt.  William  Avery  and  a  Lott  I  Pur- 
chased of  Jonathan  Avery. 

"Item.  I  Give  to  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  Dedham  twenty  pounds  in  Bills  of 
credit  on  this  Province  ffurther  I  Give  to 
my  Three  youngest  Daughters  my  move- 
able Estate  to  be  Equally  Distributed 
amongst  them  after  my  wife's  decease. 
My  Will  is  that  my  Daughter  Mary  shall 
pay  to  my  Daughter  Hannah  the  sum  or 
sums  before  mentioned,  ffinally  I  do 
Constitute  and  appoint  my  two  Daughters 
Judith  and  Mary  to  be  Executors  to  this 
my  Last  Will  and  Testament." 

The  will  was  duly  witnessed  by 
three  of  his  friends,  and  was  probated 
at  Boston,  April  7,  1730.1  A  very 
ordinary  sort  of  will  and  one  whose 
"surface  indications,"  as  the  mining 
folk  say,  by  no  means  suggest  the 
part  it  was  to  play  in  the  overthrow  of 
tenets  and  practices  of  law  which, 
born  at  Rome,  fastened  themselves 
firmly  through  the  canons  of  the 
Church,  upon  the  ecclesiastical  and 
common  law  of  England  and,  cen- 
turies old,  crossed  the  sea,  being  for  a 
time  engrafted  upon  the  early  juris- 
prudence of  all  her  colonies. 

At  the  time  our  testator  made  his 
will,  Hannah,  only,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter, had  taken  to  herself  a  husband, 
one  Benjamin  Gay  of  Dedham,  whose 
entire  acceptability  to  his  father-in- 
law  may  be  questioned,  as  he  had  al- 

ready  made  inroads  upon  the  old 
gentleman's  confidence  and  cash  (his 
wife  receiving  her  husband's  "bond" 
as  a  part  of  her  legacy),  neither  him- 
self or  wife  being  entrusted  with  any 
share  in  the  settlement  of  the  estate. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  dim- 
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inution  of  the  activities  or  the  abound- 
ing good  cheer  of  the  old  tavern, 
under  the  management  of  the  comely 
widow  and  her  blooming  daughters, 
during  the  years  which  immediately 
followed  the  Captain's  demise;  and 
for  more  than  the  full  three  quarters 
of  a  century  "Fisher's  Tavern," 
known  from  Maine  to  Georgia  and  as 
widely  esteemed  as  known,  offered  its 
"entertainment  for  man  and  beast." 
On  the  fourteenth  of  September,  1735, 
Dr.  Nathaniel  Ames,  a  young  physi- 
cian and  astronomer,  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  who  after  acquiring  con- 
siderable practice  in  medicine  and 
reputation  as  a  'star-gazer'  in  the  ad- 
jacent town  of  Bridgewater,  moved  to 
Dedham  in  1733,  married  the  younger 
executrix,  Mary,  and  came  to  live  at 
the  tavern,  of  which  he  soon  took 
charge  in  behalf  of  his  mother-in-law, 
and  later  in  his  own  behalf. 

Dr.  Nathaniel  Ames  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Capt.  Nathaniel  Ames  of 
Bridgewater,  who  was  a  man  of  re- 
markable abilities  and  attainments, 
especially  for  a  backwoods  settler  of 
the  17th  century  in  New  England. 
Born  in  the  edge  of  the  primeval  for- 
est, cradled  among  the  horrors  of 
Philip's  War,  his  youth  spent  in  the 
rigors,  privations  and  labors  of  the 
first  inland  settlement  of  the  Pilgrim 
Colony,  the  elder  Nathaniel  was  yet  a 
mathematician  and  astronomer  of  un- 
common skill,  a  fine  writer,  a  military 
officer,  an  "iron  master"  and,  by  the 
courtesy  of  old  deeds,  a  "gentleman." 
His  father,  John  Ames,  of  the  Bridge- 
water  plantations,  was  the  only  son  of 
William  Ames  of  Braintree,  in  the 
Bay  Colony,  the  immigrant  ancestor 
of  the  family  in  America,  who  was  son 
of  John  Ames,  whose  home  was  in  the 
beautiful  Somersetshire  town  of 
Bruton  on  the  Briewe,  in  the  west  of 
England. 

Inheriting  from  his  sire,  a  man 
whom  the  son  proclaims  as  one 
"who  knew  the  Heavens  as  if 
he  had  dwelt  there,"  his  keen 
love  of  astronomical  study,  and  a 
mind     of     extraordinary     grasp,     in- 


cisiveness  and  tenacity,  the  younger 
Nathaniel,  with  his  father's  assistance, 
issued  in  1 726,  at  the  age  of  but  seven- 
teen years,  the  first  of  that  remark- 
able series  of  annuals  familiar  to  anti- 
quarians as  "Ames's  Almanacks," 
which  for  fifty  years  had  place  beside 
the  Bible  and  "The  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress" at  most  New  England  firesides.1 
He  is  described  by  a  contemporary  as 
"a  man  of  acuteness  and  wit,  of  great 
activity,  and  of  a  cheerful  and  amiable 
temper."  Living  in  an  age  when,  as 
some  one  has  happily  put  it,  "one 
could  know  something  of  pretty  much 
everything,"  Dr.  Ames  was  an  admir- 
able exponent  of  the  truism;  he  was 
equally  an  fait  in  mathematics,  medi- 
cine, politics,  or  verse, — as  the  practi- 
tioner, the  astronomer,  the  lampooner 
or  the  popular  host  of  the  "Ames 
Tavern,"  on  "the  great  Post  road." 
The  temptation  is  strong  to  give  some 
of  the  abundant  gleanings  concerning 
him  as  a  unique  character  of  Province 
days;  but  we  are  to  consider  him  here 
only  in  his  relation  to  the  old  caravan- 
sary and  the  legal  revolution  of  which 
he  and  it  were  prime  factors.  A  not- 
able man  and  a  famous  hostelry  had 
come  together,  each  lending  the  other 
new  dignity  and  importance,  both  des- 
tined to  cut  no  small  figure  in  the  hap- 
penings of  their  times  and  to  leave  no 
light  impress  upon  the  affairs  and  the 
abiding   conditions    of   the   Province 

1  Dr.    Ames's  elegy  upon  his  father,  from  which    the 
above  line  is  taken,  is  of  interest. 

"the  author  on  his  father's  death. 
He's  Dead! 
His  great  Seraphick  Genius  now  is  fled, 
The  melancholy  news  has  reached  your  Ears 
Doubtless  before  this  little  Tract  appears. 
But  since  his  Labours  first  matur'd  its  Birth, 
It  is  but  justice  here  to  mourn  his  Death. 
I,  in  his  Arms  from  Evening  Dews  preserv'd, 
The  wandering  Glories  overhead  observ'd: 
Scarce  pip'd  the  shell,  ere  his  too  fond  Desires 
My  Talent  in  this  public  way  requires. 
When  puzzled,  I  could  unto  him  repair, 
Who  knew  the  Heav'ns  as  if  he  had  dwelt  there; 
Imbolden'd  thus,  I  ventured  on  the  Stage 
And  run  the  risque  of  carping  Critick's  Rage. 
But  now  he's  gone!     Urania,  O  make 
Me,  me  thy  son !     For  my  Beloved's  sake. 
Bear  the  Deceas'd  upon  thy  Wings,  O  Fame, 
Among  th'  Astronomers  give  him  a  Name : 
For  if  Pythagoras  believ'd  had  been, 
Men  might   have  thought  great  Newton's  soul  in  him. 
But  hold:  if  him  Fve  praised  in  what  I've  done 
It  may  be  called  immodest  in  a  son: 
But  Gratitude  Extorts  from  me  his  due 
And  Envy  owns  that  what  I've  writ  is  true." 

(Ames's  Almanack    for  173  . 
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and  of  the  vigorous  young  republic 
which  sprang  from  its  loins.1 

Beneath  this  roof  Doctor  Ames 
elaborated  his  renowned  "Ephe- 
merides"  and  emitted  those  rare 
coruscations  of  wit  and  wisdom  which 
in  their  time  challenged  the  admira- 
tion of  such  men  as  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin2 and  Roger  Sherman,3  philos- 
ophers, statesmen  and,  later,  "al- 
manack makers,"  and  in  this  day  have 
elicited  the  strong  encomiums  of  a 
Moses  Coit  Tyler4  on  the  one  hand, 
and  that  racy  connoisseur  of  good 
things,  Sam  Briggs,  upon  the  other.5 
Here  too  were  born  of  the  Doctor's 
second  marriage,  his  two  wholly  un- 
like but  equally  gifted  sons,  Dr. 
Nathaniel  Ames  the  younger,6  his 
collaborator  in  medicine  and  astron- 
omy, a  man  one  hardly  knows  whether 
to  think  most  brilliant  or  erratic,  and 
Hon.  Fisher  Ames,  the  statesman  and 
orator. 

At  this  time  (1735)  Dr.  Ames 
seems,  either  on  behalf  of  his  mother- 
in-law,  the  widow  Fisher,  who  held 
by  her  husband's  will,  a  life-estate  in 
the  property,  or  by  some  agreement 
with  her  by  which  he  was  to  control  it 
in  his  own  interest,  to  have  acquired 
such  authority  in  the  premises  as  to 

1  This  celebrated  tavern,  in  addition  to  its  other  honors, 
has  been  styled  with  reason,  "  the  birthplace  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution."  (Rev.  Dr.  Haven's  Address  200th 
Anniversary  of  the  Town  of  Dedham,  p.  45).  Here  was 
organized,  Sept.  6,  1774,  the  famous  Suffolk  Convention  at 
which  was  chosen  the  large  committee,  with  Dr.  Joseph 
Warren  as  its  spokesman,  which  drafted  the  resolutions,  the 
first  ever  recorded  in  favor  of  trying  the  issue  with  Great 
Britain,  if  need  be,  by  the  sword.  These  resolutions  were 
made  the  basis  of  the  deliberations  of  the  first  Continental 
Congress,  and  together  with  the  doings  of  the  convention 
are  entered  upon  its  records. 

2  Dr.  Nathaniel  Ames,  the  younger,  in  his  "Diary" 
mentions  the  visit  of  the  great  philosopher  (who  began  to 
publish  "  Poor  Richard's  Almanacks  "  in  1733)  to  consult 
his  father  on  matters  of  their  mutual  interest. 

3  Roger  Sherman,  the  distinguished  signer  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  who  published  his  first  almanack 
in  1750,  says  in  its  introduction;  "I  need  say  nothing  by 
way  of  explanation  of  the  following  pages,  they  being 
placed  in  the  same  order  that  has  been  for  many  years 
practised  by  the  ingenius  and  celebrated  Dr.  A  mes  with 
ivhich  you  are  well  acquainted." 

*  Tyler's  History  of  American  Literature. 

5  The  Essays,  Humor  and  Poems  of  Nathaniel  Ames, 
Father  and  Son.  From  the  Almanacks,  1726-1775  —  with 
Notes  and  Comments,  by  Sam  Briggs,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

1891. 

6  Dr.  Nathaniel  Ames,  the  younger,  the  associate  and 
successor  of  his  father  in  the  publication  of  the  Ames 
Almanacks,  was  a  man  of  equal  abilities,  with  greater  ver- 
satility and  eccentricity  than  his  parent. 


have  contracted  with  one  John  Fisher 
of  Needham  for  its  extensive  altera- 
tion and  improvement. 

On  the  24th  day  of  October,  1737, 
there  was  born  to  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Ames  and  Mary  his  wife,  at  the  old 
tavern,  a  son,  whom  they  named  for 
his  mother's  people,  Fisher.  He  was 
their  first  and  only  child.  November 
11,  1737,  a  little  less  than  a  month 
after  his  birth,  his  mother  died;  and 
September  17  of  the  following  year, 
when  a  little  less  than  a  year  old,  the 
infant  died  also.1 

That  Dr.  Ames  continued  to  reside 
at  the  tavern  for  some  time  after 
the  death  of  his  wife  and  child  there 
is  no  doubt;  but  he  probably  ceased 
to  do  so  on  his  marriage,  Oct.  30, 
1740,  with  Miss  Deborah  Fisher,  a 
relative  of  his  first  wife,  daughter  of 
Maj.  Jeremiah  and  Deborah  (Rich- 
ards) Fisher  of  Dedham.  Just  where 
he  made  his  residence  for  the  few 
years  immediately  succeeding  his 
marriage  is  not  clear;  but  the  tavern 
seems  to  have  been  under  his  name 
and  in  the  joint  care  and  occupancy  of 
himself  and  his  mother-in-law,  the 
widow  Fisher.  The  latter  however 
was  in  declining  health,  and  died, 
Dec.  22,  1744,  never  having  remar- 
ried, her  estate  in  the  old  tavern,  so 
long  her  home,  ceasing  with  her  life. 

Upon  Mrs.  Fisher's  demise,  Dr. 
Ames  filed  a  caveat  with  the  Probate 
Court  at  Boston  claiming  "by  the 
courtesy,"  in  the  estate  passing  on  her 
death,  by  Captain  Fisher's  will,  to 
his  wife  Mary,  and  upon  her  decease 
to  her  son  Fisher,  desiring  also  to  be 
heard  as  to  its  administration. 

The  opportunity  had  come  for 
Benjamin  Gay,  the  husband  of  Han- 
nah, the  eldest  daughter  of  Capt. 
Joshua  Fisher  (concerning  whom  we 
have  already  had  some  intimations 
from  his  father-in-law's  will),  to  en- 

1  In  the  Ode  published  in  his  Almanack  for  1739,  Dr. 
Ames  thus  refers  to  his  double  loss: 

"  My  Muse  with  Grief  has  dim'd  her  virgin  Sight 
And  's  loth  to  sing  of  Phcebus  or  his  Light, 
To  've  sung  my  spouse  and  only  son's  Decease 
Her  song  had  been  perhaps  a  finished  Piece, 
Because  the  Thot's  that  roll  within  her  Mind 
Are  unto  Death  &  Tragedies  inclined." 
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deavor  to  secure  something  more  of 
the  old  captain's  estate,  perhaps  to 
make  reprisal  for  past  piques  as  well. 

Gay  promptly  objected  to  the  Doc- 
tor's appointment  as  administrator  of 
his  son's  estate,  denying  that  he  had 
any  rights  therein.  Thereupon,  Dr. 
Ames,  having  become  satisfied  of  his 
larger  rights  under  the  Province  law, 
memorialized  the  Probate  Court  not 
only  for  appointment  as  adminis- 
trator, but  also  for  the  settlement  of 
his  son's  estate  upon  himself  as  "next 
of  kin."  Gay  and  his  wife  Hannah, 
John  Simpson,  the  husband  of  Judith 
(Capt.  Fisher's  third  daughter),  and 
his  wife  and  Samuel  Richards,  hus- 
band of  Rebecca  Fisher,  the  fourth 
daughter  (deceased),  and  as  guardian 
of  her  three  children,  then  joined  their 
forces  to  contest  the  case,  having  as 
counsel  Benj.  Pratt,  later  Chief  Justice 
of  New  York,  basing  their  contention 
wholly  upon  the  ancient  common  law. 
Dr.  Ames,  who  stood  upon  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Province  law  of  1692,  as 
superseding  the  common  law,  secured 
at  the  instance  of  the  court  (Judge 
Willard)  the  opinion  of  Judge  Robert 
Auchmuty,  an  eminent  counsel  of  that 
day,  expert  in  probate  law  and  practice, 
which  was  favorable  at  all  points  to 
his  claims.  The  Court  finally  granted 
letters  of  administration  to  Dr.  Ames 
and  made  a  decree  settling  the  estate 
of  his  son  upon  him.  From  this  de- 
cree Gay  and  his  associates  appealed 
to  the  Governor  and  Counsel,  but  so 
far  as  appears  without  securing  satis- 
faction. 

Apparently  gaining  courage  to 
again  try  the  issue,  Gay  acting  alone, 
the  others  perhaps  tiring  of  the  con- 
test, seems  to  have  taken  posession,  by 
virtue  of  his  wife's  interest,  of  at  least 
a  part  of  the  premises  Mrs.  Fisher  had 
held  under  life-tenure,  the  reversion 
and  remainder  of  which  were,  by 
Captain  Fisher's  will,  to  vest  on  the 
mother's  death  or  marriage  in  her 
daughter  Mary,  the  wife  of  Doctor 
Ames  and  the  mother  of  his  child. 

That  Mr.  Gay  had  much  warrant 
for   his    expectation    in    thus    seizing 


upon  the  Fisher  demesne  by  virtue  of 
his  wife's  relationship  to  Fisher  Ames 
(the  deceased  child-heir  of  her  sister 
Mary)  cannot  be  denied.  To  this  time 
none  had  ever  questioned  the  validity 
of  the  ancient  canon  law  (as  engrafted 
upon  the  English  common  law)  in  the 
determination  of  the  degrees  of  kin- 
ship and  the  descent  of  real  estate  in 
the  British  Colonies.  Indeed  up  to 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  law 
regulating  these  matters,  passed  by 
the  General  Court  of  the  Province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  in  1692,  the  pro- 
mulgations of  the  Vatican  in  these 
regards  had  retained  their  force  alike 
in  the  laws  of  England  and  of  her  de- 
pendencies. 

With  a  man  of  Dr.  Ames's  com- 
bative and  energetic  makeup  such  a 
proceeding  could  only  result  in  a 
legal  contest.  He  was,  however,  a 
man  too  ardent  for  success,  too  ana- 
lytical in  his  mental  habit,  too  thor- 
ough in  his  study  of  whatever  en- 
gaged his  attention,  to  adopt  any  line 
of  action  until  it  had  undergone  his 
critical  scrutiny  and  fully  met  the 
requirements.  Once  satisfied  as  to  its 
soundness,  nothing  could  shake  his 
confidence;  and  his  conviction  that 
ultimately  his  conclusions  must  be 
accepted,  made  him  but  the  more  de- 
termined under  successive  defeats. 
He  seems  always  to  have  sought  in 
the  litigation  in  which  he  engaged,  to 
ascertain  the  fundamental  principle 
or  provision  of  law  on  which  his  case 
rested  and,  clear  as  to  that,  to  have 
based  all  his  contention  upon  it.  His 
successes,  only  obtained  in  several 
cases  after  repeated  adverse  decisions, 
are  attributable  to  this  fact  and  to  his 
uncompromising  tenacity.  At  the 
October  term  of  the  Inferior  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  held  at  Boston  in 
1746,  before  Edward  Hutchinson, 
Anthony  Stoddard,  Eliakim  Hutchin- 
son and  Edward  Winslow,  Esquires, 
Justices  of  said  Court,  Doctor  Ames 
brought  suit  for  the  recovery  of  the 
property,  as  appears  by  the  Court 
records,  as  follows: 

"Nathaniel    Ames    of    Dedham    in    the 
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County  of  Suffolk,  Physician,  Pltff.,  and 
Benjamin  Gay  of  Dedham  aforsaid,  yeo- 
man, Deft,  in  a  plea  of  ejectment  wherein 
he  demands  against  the  said  Benjamin  a 
messuage  and  about  an  acre  of  land  with 
the  appurtenances  thereof  in  Dedham 
aforesaid,  Bounded  Southerly  by  the 
Countrey  road,  Westerly  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Dexter's  land,  Northerly  and  easterly  by 
the  said  Nathaniel  Ames  land  and  how- 
ever otherwise  bounded,  and  saith  that  on 
the  twenty  fifth  of  March  Anno  Domini  in 
Seventeen  Hundred  and  Twenty  nine  one 
Joshua  Fisher  was  seized  of  the  tenements 
aforesaid  with  the  appurtenances  in  his 
demesne  as  of  fee  and  being  so  seized 
thereof,  by  his  last  will  in  writing  of  that 
date  devised  the  same  to  Hannah  his  wife 
to  hold  and  improve  during  her  widow- 
hood, and  by  the  same  will  further  de- 
vised the  same  tenements  with  the  appur- 
tenances to  his  daughter  Mary  to  hold  to 
her  and  her  heirs  from  and  immediately 
after  the  death  or  marriage  of  the  said 
Hannah  which  ever  should  first  happen  & 
afterwards  viz  on  the  Seventh  of  March 
Anno  Domini  1730  the  sd  Joshua  died  so 
seized  thereof  after  whose  death  the  sd 
Hannah  entred  into  the  tenements  aforesd. 
and  by  force  of  the  devise  aforesaid  be- 
came seized  of  the  same  with  the  appur- 
tenances in  her  demesne  as  of  freehold  for 
the  term  of  her  life  determinable  upon  her 
marriage  and  the  sd  Mary  was  thereupon 
seized  as  of  fee  &  right  of  &  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  same  tenements  with  the 
appurtenances  expectant  upon  the  death 
or  marriage  of  the  sd  Hannah  and  the  sd 
Mary  being  so  seized  of  the  Remainder 
aforesaid  afterwards  took  to  her  husband 
the  sd  Nathaniel  Ames  by  force  whereof 
the  sd  Nathaniel  and  Mary  were  seized  of 
the  aforesd  remainder  of  the  sd  Tenements 
with  the  appurces  as  of  fee  &  right  in  right 
of  the  sd  Mary  and  afterwards  viz.  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  October  A.  D.  1737  had 
issue  between  them  lawfully  begotten  viz: 
a  son  named  Fisher  Ames  and  afterwards 
viz  on  the  eleventh  of  November  Anno 
Domini  1737  the  sd  Nathaniel  &  Mary  be- 
ing so  seized  of  the  sd  Remainder  of  the 
said  Tenements  with  the  appurces  in  form 
aforesd  in  her  right  she  the  sd  Mary  at 
Dedham  aforesaid  died  so  seized  after 
whose  death  the  remainder  in  fee  of  the 
tenements  aforesaid  with  the  appurces  ex- 
pectant as  aforesaid  descended  to  the  said 
Fisher  Ames  as  only  child  &  heir  of  the  sd. 
Mary  whereby  he  the  sd.  Fisher  Ames  was 
seized  of  the  Remainder  of  the  same  tene- 
ments with  the  appurces  as  of  fee  &  right 
expectant  upon  the  death  or  marriage  of 
the  said  Hannah  and  afterward  viz  on  the 
seventeenth  of  September  Anno  Domini 
1738  the  sd  Fisher  Ames  at  Dedham  afore- 
said died  thereof  so  seized '  &  Intestate 
leaving  neither  wife  nor  child  after  whose 
death  the  remainder  in  fee  of  and  in  the 


sd  tenements  with  the  appurces  expectant 
upon  the  death  or  marriage  of  the  sd 
Hannah  by  force  of  the  Province  Law 
made  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  Reign  of 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary  for  the 
settlement  &  distribution  of  the  Estates 
of  Intestates  came  and  fell  to  the  said  Na- 
thaniel the  Father  of  the  sd  Fisher  Ames 
as  next  akin  to  him  the  sd  Fisher  Ames 
the  Intestate  whereby  the  said  Nathaniel 
became  seized  of  the  remainder  of  the 
same  tenements  with  the  appurces  as  of 
fee  &  right  expectant  upon  the  death  or 
marriage  of  the  sd.  Hannah  and  afterwards 
viz  on  the  twenty  first  day  of  December 
Anno  Domini  1744  the  sd  Hannah  con- 
tinuing in  her  widowhood  and  being  seized 
of  the  sd  tenements  &  appurtenances  in 
her  Demesne  as  of  free  hold  for  the  term 
of  her  life  determinable  as  aforesaid  and 
the  sd  Nathaniel  also  being  seized  of  the 
remainder  thereof  as  of  fee  and  Right  ex- 
pectant as  aforesaid  she  the  sd  Hannah 
at  Dedham  aforesd  died  of  such  her 
estate,  so  seized  whereupon  the  tene- 
ments aforesd  with  the  appurces  by 
force  of  the  Province  Law  aforesd  came  & 
belonged  to  the  sd  Nathaniel  to  hold  to 
him  and  his  heirs  and  he  ought  to  hold 
the  same  •  &  be  in  possession  thereof  ac- 
cordingly yet  the  sd  Benjamin  Gay  hath 
illegally  entered  into  the  sd  tenements  & 
appurces  and  unjustly  holds  him  out  of 
the  same  to  the  damage  of  the  said  Na- 
thaniel Ames  as  he  saith  the  sum  of  a 
thousand  pounds:  The  said  Benj.  by  Jer. 
Gridley,  Esq.,  his  attorney  came  and  De- 
fended &c.  and  Saving  his  plea  in  abate- 
ment which  was  overruled  by  the  Court 
Said  he  was  not  Guilty  as  the  saith  Nath. 
above  complains  against  him  &  thereof  put 
himself  on  the  Country.  Upon  which  is- 
sue being  joined  the  case  after  a  full  hear- 
ing was  Committed  to  the  Jury  who  were 
sworn  according  to  Law  to  try  the  same 
and  returned  their  Verdict  therein  upon 
Oath  that  is  to  say  they  find  for  the  Deft. 
Costs  of  Court.  Its  therefore  considered 
by  the  Court  that  the  said  Benj.  Gay  shall 
recover  against  the  said  Nathaniel  Ames 
Costs  of  Suit.  The  Plant,  appealed  from 
this  Judgment  to  the  next  Superior  Court 
of  Judicature  to  be  holden  for  this  County 
&c  entred  into  Recognisance  with  Suretys 
as  the  Law  directs  for  Prosecuting  his  Ap- 
peal to  effect." 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  readily 
be  seen  that  the  contention  of  Dr. 
Ames  was,  that  by  the  will  of  Captain 
Fisher,  the  property  at  issue  was  de- 
vised to  the  use  and  improvement  of 
his  widow  Hannah  during  her  life- 
time-time or  widowhood,  with  re- 
mainder to  their  daughter  Mary;  that 
on  the  death  of  Captain  Fisher,  Mary 
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(Mrs.  Ames),  became  seized  of  such 
remainder  "as  of  fee  and  right  expect- 
ant," and  that  upon  her  death,  her 
son,  the  infant  Fisher,  became  heir  to 
and  seized  of  this  remainder,  "as  of 
fee  and  right  expectant,"  which  upon 
his  death  Dr.  Ames  claimed  to  inherit, 
as  his  son's  "nextof  kin,"underauthor- 
ity  of  the  Province  law  which  he  cites. 

Such  inheritance  would  clearly 
have  been  impossible  under  the  Eng- 
lish law  (as  derived  from  and  based 
upon  the  ecclesiastical),  by  which  real 
property  never  ascended  to  a  father  or 
mother,  but  in  the  absence  of  hus- 
band, wife  or  lineal  descendant  passed 
to  the  "next  of  kin,"  as  determined  by 
the  tenets  of  the  canon  (which  was 
the  earliest)  law.  The  inequities 
often  resultant  will  readily  suggest 
themselves,  —  e.  g.,  cousins  almost 
unknown,  inheriting  landed  posses- 
sions to  the  exclusion  of  the  father  or 
mother,  etc. 

It  is  plain  therefore  that  Dr.  Ames's 
title  to  the  old  tavern  property  and  his 
sole  hope  of  a  successful  issue  in  his 
suit  for  possession  of  it,  rested  upon 
the  validity  and  interpretation  of  the 
Province  law,  substituting  for  the  pro- 
visions of  the  canon  and  common  law 
so  long  dominant,  the  so-called 
"civilian"  method  of  determining  the 
degrees  of  kinship  and  regulating  the 
distribution  of  estates  of  persons  dy- 
ing intestate.1 

The  Charter  granted  in  1692  by 
William  and  Mary2  to  the  Province 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New 
England,  comprising  the  aforetime 
colonies  of  Plymouth  and  Massachu- 
setts with  other  territory  adjacent  on 
the  north  and  east,  provided:  (1)  for 
a  General  Court  with  law-making 
power  to  be  holden  annually  on  the 
last  Wednesday  of  May  and  at  such 
other  times  as  the  Governor  should 

1  Judge  Story  in  commenting  upon  the  operation  of 
the  Province  Law  of  1692  {Cook  vs.  Hammond,  4th 
Mason,  p.  496),  says:  "  Upon  the  whole  my  opinion  is,  that 
the  common  law  rule  as  to  the  descent  of  reversions  and 
remainders  has  been  altered  by  our  statutes;  reversions 
and  remainders  of  which  the  intestate  is  the  owner  at  the 
time  of  his  death  are  to  be  distributed  to  his  heirs  in  the 
same  manner  as  estates  in  possession." 

*  Charters  and  Gen.  Laws,  1814.  Barry's  History  of 
Massachusetts,  Vol.  1,  p.  514. 


see  fit;  (2)  that  the  Governor  should 
have  the  right  of  veto  upon  all  laws 
enacted  by  the  General  Court;  and 
(3)  that  all  laws  receiving  the  Gov- 
ernor's sanction  should  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  King  for  his  approval 
and  if  rejected  at  any  time  within 
three  years  should  be  of  no  effect. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  law  of  the 
Province  cited  by  Doctor  Ames  in  his 
pleadings,  as  "made  the  fourth  year 
of  the  Reign  of  King  William  & 
Queen  Mary  for  the  settlement  & 
distribution  of  the  Estates  of  Intes- 
tates," under  which  law  he  claimed  to 
inherit  from  his  son,  could  have  be- 
come such  only  by  virtue  of  and  in 
compliance  with  the  Charter  provi- 
sions here  stated.  That  this  law,  in- 
cluded in  the  Province  Laws  of 
1692,1  was  legally  enacted  in  that 
year,  received  the  Governor's  sanc- 
tion,2 and  was  duly  upon  the  statute- 
books  of  the  Province  with  the  royal 
approval,3  in  1749,  when  Dr.  Ames's 
suit  was  brought,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  questioned.  The  text  of 
this  enactment  pertinent  to  the  case 
in  hand  is  as  follows: 

"Be  it  therefore  enacted  and  ordained 
by  the  Governour,  Council  and  Represen- 
tatives, convened  in  General  Court  or  As- 
sembly, and  it  is  ordained  by  the  authority 
of  the  same, — That  every  person  lawfully 
seized  of  any  lands,  tenements,  or  heredita- 
ments within  this  province,  in  his  own 
proper  right  in  fee  simple,  shall  have 
power  to  give  and  dispose,  and  devise,  as 
well  by  his  last  will  and  testament  in  writ- 
ing, (as)  (or)  otherwise  by  any  act  exe- 
cuted in  his  life,  all  such  lands,  tenements 
and  heretitaments  to  and  among  his  chil- 
dren or  others,  as  he  shall  think  fit  at  his 
pleasure;  and  if  no  such  disposition,  gift, 
or  devise  be  made  by  the  owner  of  any 
such  lands,  tenements,  or  heretitaments, 
the  same  shall  be  subject  to  a  division, 
with  his  personal  estate,  and  be  alike  dis- 

1  Province  Laws,  Vol.  i,  pp.  43,  44  and  45. 

*  Sir  William  Phipps  was  the  governor  of  the  Province 
at  this  time,  a  broad-minded  man,  friendly  to  New  Eng- 
land, of  which  he  was  a  native.  Any  law  passed  by  the 
General  Court,  and  having  the  endorsement  of  the  Mathers, 
his  warm  friends,  was  sure  to  receive  his  signature. 

8  Barry  (History  of  Massachusetts,  Vol.  2,  p.  47) 
says:  "Of  the  acts  approved  by  the  king,  some  were  of 
great  importance.  These  provided  for  the  settlement  and 
distribution  of  the  estates  of  intestates,"  etc.  —  placing  this 
first  in  his  enumeration,  as  if  regarded,  as  well  it  might  be, 
as  the  revolutionary  and  important  statute  we  have  con- 
sidered it. 
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tributed,  according  to  the  rules  hereinafter 
exprest  for  intestate  estates.  No  repre- 
sentatives to  be  admitted  among  collaterals 
after  brothers'  and  sisters'  children;  and 
if  there  be  no  wife  all  shall  be  distributed 
among  the  children;  and  if  no  child,  to  the 
next  of  kin  to  the  intestate  in  equal  degree, 
and  their  legal  representatives  as  afore- 
said."1 

Although  we  know  the  name  of 
counsel  for  the  defendant,  Mr.  Gay, 
who  was  none  other  than  the  excel- 
lent Jeremiah  Gridley,  Esq.,  an  able 
and  esteemed  lawyer  at  the  Suffolk 
bar  before  the  Revolution,  we  are  not 
able  to  ascertain  with  certainty, 
whether  Dr.  Ames  conducted  and 
argued  his  own  case,  as  he  was  amply 
competent  to  do  and  possibly  did,  or 
had  other  counsel.2  He  was  cer- 
tainly confident  that  he  saw  more 
clearly  than  the  Court  had  done,  the 
rightful  interpretation  and  relevancy 
of  the  law  upon  which  he  relied  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  promptly  entered  his 
appeal  from  the  adverse  verdict  of  the 
lower  Court. 

At  the  August  Term  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  Judicature,  Court  of 

1  Italics  the  writer's.  The  operation  of  the  canon 
and  English  common  law,  and  of  the  Province  law,  respec- 
tively, in  fixing  the  degrees  of  kinship  and  determining 
thereby  the  descent  of  real  estate  of  persons  dying  intes- 
tate, is  illustrated  in  the  case  in  hand  by  the  following 
diagram. 


I.  1  Mary  Fisher 

m.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Ames 
2  Fisher  Ames 


II.  Joshua  and  Hannah 
Fisher 

III.  1  Hannah  Fisher 

m.  Benjamin  Gay 
The  Roman  numerals  indicate  the  degrees  of  kindred  by 
the  canon  law  and  the  Arabic  the  degrees  by  the  "civilian" 
or  Province  law.  The  mode  of  computing  these  degrees  in 
the  canon  law  (adopted  also  by  English  law  in  the  descent 
of  real  estate)  is  to  reckon  from  the  common  ancestor  down- 
ward, and  in  whatever  degree  two  persons,  or  the  most 
remote  of  them,  are  distant  from  the  common  ancestor,  in 
that  degree  they  are  related  to  each  other.  But  the  civil- 
ians compute  by  first  counting  upward  from  either  of  the 
persons  related  to  the  common  stock,  and  then  downward 
to  the  other,  counting  a  degree  for  each  person  ascending 
or  descending.  (Phillmore).  It  thus  appears  that  in  this 
case,  by  the  canon  law,  Fisher  Ames  stood  in  the  second 
degree  of  kinship  to  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Gay  (as  most  remote 
from  the  common  ancestor),  and  by  the  Province  law  in  the 
third ;  but  under  the  former  the  property  would  not  in  any 
event  ascend  to  the  father.  The  essential  features  in  the 
case  therefore  were  the  ascent  of  an  inheritance  from  son  to 
father,  as  unprecedented,  and  the  distribution  of  intestate's 
estates  to  next  of  kin,  contrary  to  certain  maxims  of  the 
common  law. 

2  At  the  end  of  his  letter  to  Melatiah  Martin,  published 
in  the  "  Almanacks  of  Nathaniel  Ames,  etc.,"  p.  171,  he 
calls  himself  a  "  lawyer,"  and  his  lines  "  On  the  Judgment 
of  Court  "(Op.  cit.,  p.  215),  would  indicate  that  he  argued 
his  own  case.  There  is,  however,  an  intimation  in  the  final 
entry  of  the  case  on  the  Court  records  —  "  that  the  parties 
had  been  heard  by  their  Council,"— that  another  attorney 
might  have  argued  the  case  for  Dr.  Ames.  Original 
papers  in  possession  of  the  Dedham  Historical  Society 
clearly  prove  that  he  fully  prepared  both  the  case  and 
the  argument. 


Azzize  and  General  Gaol  Delivery, 
held  at  Boston,  Anno  Domini  1747, 
the  case  of  Nathaniel  Ames,  of  Ded- 
ham, of  the  County  of  Suffolk  physi- 
cian, Appellant,  and  Benjamin  Gay  of 
Dedham  aforesaid  yeoman,  Appellee, 
came  up  for  trial,  before  Paul  Dudley, 
Chief  Justice,  and  Richard  Salton- 
stall,  Stephen  Sewall,  Nathaniel  Hub- 
bard, and  Benjamin  Lynde,  Esquires, 
Justices;  and  on  hearing  of  a  jury  the 
appellant  was  non-suited  and  the 
judgment  of  the  lower  Court  affirmed 
with  costs.1 

Upon  the  heels  of  this,  his  second, 
seemingly  discouraging  defeat,  the 
latter  at  the  hands  of  the  highest 
Court  of  the  Province  (save  the  Gen- 
eral Court),  Dr.  Ames  appears  to  have 
begun  a  new  suit,  the  exact  character 
of  which  cannot,  from  the  poverty  of 
the  record,  be  determined.  What- 
ever its  nature,  he  seems  either  to 
have  purposely  abandoned  it  (while 
his  opponent,  no  doubt  doubly  con- 
fident from  his  previous  successes, 
appeared  and  obtained  a  default),  or 
later,  to  have  succeeded  (which  is 
probable)  in  having  the  default  re- 
moved and  a  new  trial  granted),  upon 
a  plea  of  review.  The  brief  record  of 
the  default  is  all  the  light  we  have 
upon  this  interjected  phase  of  the 
case.2  Reflecting  doubtless,  that 
time  and  mature  consideration  were 
requisite  to  enable  judicial  minds  of 
English  legal  training,  long  wonted 
to  the  operations  of  well  established 
laws  and  precedent,  to  grasp  and 
accept  new  orders  of  things  so  revo- 
lutionary as  those  proposed,  and  tak- 
ing ample  time  to  reconnoitre  his 
ground  and  arm  anew,  Dr.  Ames  did 
not  until  the  summer  of  the  next  year, 
1748,  push  his  plea  for  a  review  of  the 
case. 

At  the  August  term  of  the  Superior 

1  Records  Sup.  Court  of  Judicature,  Prov.  Mass.  Bay 
Vol.  1743-1747,  folios  276,  277. 

2  "  Nathaniel  Ames  plant,  vs.  Benjamin  Gay,  Deft  . 
the  plant,  not  appearing  is  nonsuit  the  Deft,  appeared  &  is 
allowed  costs  taxed  at  thirty-seven  shillings  bills  of  credit 
on  this  province  emitted  in  the  year  1741  or  other  bills  of 
that  tenor.  Feb.  19,  1747.  Exon.  issued."  Records  Sup. 
Court  of  Judicature,  Prov.  Mass.  Bay,  Vol.  1747-50,  folio 
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Court  of  Judicature,  etc.,  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Massachusetts  Bay  (as  appears 
by  the  records  of  the  Court  a  year 
later,  the  usual  record  having  been 
withheld  for  the  final  decision  of  the 
bench  upon  the  questions  referred  to 
it),  a  suit  upon  a  plea  of  review  was 
begun  and  came  to  jury  trial  before 
the  full  bench,1 — Paul  Dudley,  Esq., 
Chief  Justice,  and  Richard  Salton- 
stall,  Stephen  Sewall,  Benjamin 
Lynde  and  John  Cushing,  Associate 
Judges.  Upon  the  jury  empanelled 
for  the  term,  as  the  list  shows,  were 
some  of  the  best  known  and  esteemed 
men  of  that  day  in  the  Province. 
The  result  was  a  special  verdict,  as 
given  in  the  little  old  "minute-book" 
of  the  Court  (answering  to  a  docket), 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  repro- 
duction of  the  attested  original.  By 
the  full  and  final  entry  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  case  made  upon 
the  Court  records,2  it  appears  that 
the  jury  in  its  special  verdict,  prop- 
erly left  the  Court  to  construe  the 
Province  law  of  1693,  and  hinged  its 
findings  upon  that  construction. 
The  Court  thus  narrowed  to  the  single 
question  of  the  interpretation  of  a 
statute,  as  related  to  an  agreed  condi- 
tion of  things,  found,  as  the  text  indi- 
cates, that  Dr.  Ames,  the  plaintiff, 
was  entitled  to  inherit  under  the  law;3 
the  former  judgment  of  the  Court  was 
reversed,  and  possession  of  the  old 
hostelry,  now  doubly  famous,  was 
ordered  given  him.  The  record  runs 
as  follows: 

"Nathaniel  Ames,  of  Dedham,  in  the 
County  of  Norfolk,  Physician,  plant, 
against  Benjamin  Gay,  of  Dedham 
aforesd,  Yeoman  Deft,  in  a  plea  of  review 
of  a  plea  of  ejectment  commenced  &  pros- 
ecuted by  the  plaintif  against  the  Defend- 
ant at  an  Inferior  Court  of  common  pleas 
held  at  Boston  aforesd  for  the  said  county 
of  Suffolk  on  the  1st  Tuesday  of  October 
A.   D.    1746  in  the  words  following  viz.  in 

1  See  article  on  Paul  Dudley,  with  portrait,  in  the  Janu- 
ary, 1896,  number  of  the  New  England  Magazine. 

2  Records  Sup.  Court  of  Judicature,  Prov.  Mass.  Bay, 
Vol.  1747-50,  folio  268. 

3  Judge  Story  says  (Cook  vs.  Hammond  Op.  cit.,  p. 
492) :  "  I  have  understood  that  this  was  the  first  case 
(Ames  vs.  Gay)  in  which  the  point  was  decided  that  the 
father  could  inherit  from  the  son,  under  the  provincial  act 
of  1692." 


a  plea  of  ejectment  wherein  he  demanded 
agst.  the  said  Benjamin  a  messuage  and 
about  half  an  acre  of  Land  with  the  ap- 
purtenances thereof  in  Dedham  aforesaid," 
etc.,  etc.,  as  hereinbefore  recited,  "and 
at  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature  held  at 
Boston  aforesd  for  the  said  County  of 
Suffolk  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  February 
A.  D.  1746  the  aforesd.  Benj.  Gay  recov- 
ered Judgment  in  said  Action  against  the 
sd  Nathl.  Ames  for  costs  of  Courts  wch 
were  taxed  at  thirty  five  shillings  &  six 
pence;  which  Judgment  the  said  Nathl. 
Ames  saith  is  wrong  &  erroneous  and  that 
he  is  thereby  damnified  the  Sum  of  a  thou- 
sand and  five  pounds  wherefore  for  re- 
versing the  said  Judgment  and  for  recover- 
ing Judgment  against  the  sd  Benjamin 
Gay  for  restitution  of  the  costs  aforesd  and 
for  possession  of  the  premises  demanded 
in  the  original  Writ  and  cost  of  Courts, 
he  said  Nathl.  Ames  brings  this  suit  as 
also  for  his  costs  occasioned  thereby. 
This  Suit  was  commenced  at  August  Term 
last,  when  both  parties  appeared  and  the 
case  after  a  full  hearing  was  committed  to 
the  Jury  who  were  sworn  according  to 
Law  to  try  the  same  &  returned  their  Ver- 
dict therein  upon  Oath,  that  is  to  say  they 
find  specially  viz  that  the  said  Fisher  Ames 
was  seized  of  the  Remainder  of  the  Tene- 
ments aforesd  expectant  upon  the  death  or 
marriage  of  the  said  Hannah  Fisher  as  set 
forth  in  the  Writ  and  afterward  died  so 
seized  thereof  &  intestate  leaving  neither 
wife  nor  child  and  afterward  the  said 
Hannah  the  Tenant  for  Life  died  seized  of 
the  sd.  Tenements  as  set  forth  in  the  Writ, 
that  the  said  Nathl.  Ames  was  Father  of 
the  sd.  Fisher  Ames  and  the  Defendants 
Wife  was  his  Aunt,  and  if  upon  the  whole 
matter  the  plaintiff  by  force  of  the  Prov- 
ince law  is  intituled  to  the  premises,  the 
Jury  find  for  the  plaintiff  reversion  of  the 
former  judgment,  possession  of  the 
premises  demanded  and  costs  of  Courts, 
but  if  not  they  find  for  the  Defendants 
costs,  and  from  thence  the  action  was  con- 
tinued from  Term  to  Term  to  this  Time 
for  the  Courts  advisement  on  the  said  spe- 
cial Verdict,  and  now  after  mature  advise- 
ment thereon  and  a  full  hearing  of  the 
Parties  by  their  Council.  It  is  considered 
by  the  Court  that  the  former  Judgment  be 
and  hereby  is  reversed  and  that  the  said 
Nathaniel  Ames  recover  against  the  said 
Benjamin  Gay  the  possession  of  the  prem- 
ises sued  for  and  costs  of  Courts  taxed  at 
sixteen  pounds  fifteen  Shillings  &  seven 
pence  in  bills  of  credit  on  this  Province  of 
the  new  tenor,  fac.  hab.  possess.,  issued 
Nov.  24th,   1749." 

The  triumph  of  Dr.  Ames  was  com- 
plete. His  legal  position,  doubtless 
much  scoffed  at,  had  been  signally 
vindicated    by .  the    highest    judicial 
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For  this  and  the  illustrations  on  the   two  following   pages  we  are  indebted   to  the  kindness  of   Mr.  Samuel  Briggs 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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THE    OLD    FISHER    TAVERN. 


tribunal  of  the  Province,  and  that  in 
reversal  of  its  own  decree.  His  dis- 
cernment, courage  and  endurance 
had  won  against  heavy  odds.  He 
was  again  in  sole  possession  of  his 
wife's  property,  and  it  was  now 
"Ames's  Tavern"  de  facto  et  de  jure. 

Always  himself  clear  as  to  his  rights 
and  of  a  highly  nervous  temperament, 
he  was  naturally  indignant  at  the  in- 
justice and  loss  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected,  sharply  intolerant  of  the 
laws'  delays,  and  especially  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Chief  Justice  and  one  of  the 
Associates  (Lynde)  to  unite  with  the 
rest  of  the  bench  in  recognition  of  the 
Province  law.  Although  victorious 
at  every  point,  his  disgust  at  what  he 
considered  the  stupidity  (or  worse)  of 
these  dissenting  judges  was  intense, 
and  found  expression,  at  considerable 
cost,  in  the  famous  sign  he  had 
painted  and  hung  in  front  of  the  tav- 
ern, in  caricature  of  the  Court.  The 
following  is  the  account  given  con- 
cerning it  in  Worthington's  "History 
of  Dedham." 

"The  Supreme  Court  (two  judges  dis- 
senting) decided  that  it  (the  property)  did 
ascend.  Dr. Ames,  although  the  success- 
ful party,  expressed  his  dislike  at  the  con- 
duct of  the  dissenting  judges  (one  of  which 


was  Paul  Dudley,  the  Chief  Justice),  by 
causing  the  whole  Court  to  be  painted  on 
the  large  sign  board  of  his  tavern,  sitting 
in  great  state  in  their  large  wigs,  each 
judge  being  clearly  recognized.  An  open 
book  was  before  them,  underneath  which 
was  written,  'Province  laws'.  The  dis- 
senting judges  were  represented  with  their 
backs  turned  towards  the  book.  The 
Court  hearing  of  the  sign,  sent  the  sheriff 
to  bring  it  before  them.  Dr.  Ames  heard 
the  order  given,  being  then  in  Boston,  and 
by  good  luck  and  hard  riding,  had  just 
time  enough  to  pull  down  the  sign  before 
the  sherriff  arrived  at  Dedham."1 

The  old  road-house  now  became 
more  famous  and  popular  than  ever, 
and  its  host,  in  his  multiform  duties, 
increasingly  acceptable;  while  his 
draughts  of  success  and  approbation 
like  old  wine,  enriched  and  quickened 
the  sparkling  flow  of  learning,  wit 
and   poesy   which   gave   fame   to   his 

1  Apropos  of  Worthington's  account,  Sam  Briggs  in  his 
"  Almanacks  of  Nathaniel  Ames,"  p.  24,  remarks  that  "  it 
is  further  related  in  connection  with  this  incident,  that  the 
Doctor  had  sufficient  margin  in  his  race  with  the  sheriff 
not  only  to  take  down  the  offensive  'bush,'  but  to  substitute 
in  its  place  a  board  with  the  legend,  'A  wicked  and  adulter- 
ous generation  seeketh  aftejr  a  sign,  but  there  shall  no  sign 
be  given  it.'  "  An  article  in  the  N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg., 
Vol.  14,  p.  255,  by  W.  B.  Towne,  is  also  sponsor  for  the 
above  story.  By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Briggs,  a  fac  simile 
of  the  original  sketch  made  for  the  sign,  recently  found 
among  Dr.  Ames's  papers  (first  published  by  Mr.  Briggs 
in  his  work  already  referred  to),  is  given  herewith.  Mr. 
Briggs  states,  that  the  characters  represented  upon  the 
sign,  beginning  on  the  left  of  the  illustrations,  were  as  fol- 
lows: Benjamin  Lynde,  Richard  Saltonstall,  Paul  Dudley, 
Stephen  Sewall,  John  Cushing. 
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Almanacks.1  He  seems  to  have 
held  his  profession  as  a  physician  and 
his  vocation  as  landlord  by  no  means 
incompatible,  and  his  view  seems  to 
have  been  accepted  by  his  medical 
brethren  and  the  public.  While  the 
ethics  of  the  former  forbade  his  ex- 
ploiting his  skill  as  a  practitioner,  no 
bar  except  modesty — by  which  he 
was  not  embarrassed, — prevented  his 
laudation  in  print,  of  his  astronomical 
labors  or  the  merits  of  his  tavern. 
In  fact  these  went  hand  in  hand,  and 
the  following  is  an 
advertisement  of 
his  house  in  his  Al- 
manack  of   1751 : 

"Advertisement. 
These  are  to  sig- 
nify to  all  Persons 
that  travel  the 
great  Post -Road 
South  West  from 
Boston,  That  I 
keep  a  house  of 
Public  Entertain- 
ment Eleven  Miles 
from  Boston,  at 
the  sign  of  the  Sun. 
If  they  want  Re- 
freshment, and  see 
Cause  to  be  my 
Guests,  they  shall 
be  well  entertained 
at  a  reasonable 
Rate. 

"N.  Ames." 


For  fifteen  years 
from  the  day  on 
which  the  genial  doctor, 


THE    TAVERN    SIGN 


as  next  of 


1  The  Doctor's  jubilation  over  his  legal  victory  and  his 
appeal  to  the  muses  took  shape  in  his  "  Almanack  for 
C750,"  in  the  following  lines,  entitled,  "  On  the  Judgment 


long  Law-Suit."     Det 


of  Court  obtained  after 

■haec  Otia,  fecit. 

~"  Four  times  the  Sun  has  in  cold  Pisces  been, 
The  rising  Pleiads  have  four  Autumns  seen, 
Since  I  have  stood  th'  opposing  Lawyer's  Tongue 
Who  puzzled  Right,  and  Justify'd  the  Wrong, 
An  honest  Cause  by  dint  of  Law,  maintain'd, 
And  Virgil  like  the  Mantttan  Lands,  have  gain'd: 
When  Strife  belch'd  forth  her  foul  discordant  Sound, 
The  Voice  of  Orpheus  charming  Lyre  was  drown'd, 
The  muses  from  their  usual  Haunts  retir'd, 
And  left  their  barren  Votary  uninspir'd: 
Ye  Goddesses  of  Verse,  Apollo's  Quire, 
The  Prodigal  return'd:  once  more  inspire, 
Ye  sweet  infusers  of  diviner  Strains, 
With  rich  Ideas  croud  his  minting  Brains, 
"Cease  Strife;  all  but  the  Nightingale  be  mute, 
Whilst  I  contend  with  her  upon  the  Lute." 


obis 


kin  to  his  first  born,  "came  into  his 
own,"  the  tide  of  human  affairs  of  the 
Province  swept  through  and  about 
the  old  tavern.  Sovereigns  on  the 
English  throne  and  governors  in  the 
Province-House  at  Boston  came  and 
went;  children  were  born  to  him  and 
entered  into  his  labors;  the  brilliant 
wit,  the  keen  satire,  the  quick  sympa- 
thies, the  trenchant  wisdom  of  the 
many-sided  master  flowed  on  at  full 
stream; — then  suddenly  stopped  like 
a  great  fountain  suddenly  shut  off, — 
forever.  To  the 
confident  claim  of 
the  elegy  of  his 
scarcely  less  bril- 
liant son, 

"His  ravished  soul 
now  roves  among 
the   stars," 

the  admiring 
reader  will  gladly 
join  an  ear- 
nest hope. 

On  the  death  of 
Dr.  Ames,  in  1764, 
the  tavern  became 
the  property  of  his 
widow  Deborah, 
who  had  the  bad 
taste  and  worse 
fortune  to  marry, 
eight  years  later, 
one  Richjaprd 
Woodward,  who 
succeeded,  as  there 
are  only  too  many 
evidences,  in  mak- 
ing life  miserable 
for  her,  himself  and  everyone  else, 
until  their  separation.  During  the 
Revolution  the  tavern  was  a  busy 
place,  reviving  the  excitement  and 
bustle  which  possessed  it  in  the 
days  of  the  French  and  King  Philip's 
wars  a  hundred  years  before.  At  its 
fireside  sat  Washington,  Lafayette, 
the  Adamses,  Hancock  and  most  of 
the  notables  civil  and  military,  of  the 
great  struggle  in  support  of  that 
broader  "declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence," with  which  in  1776,  the 
people  of  the  Province  of  Massachu- 
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setts  Bay  and  of  her  sister  Provinces 
supplemented  their  declaration  of 
1692,  of  freedom  from  canonical  and 
unjust  rule. 

But  houses,  like  men,  decay;  and 
the  venerable  inn,  full  of  years  and 
experiences,  having  survived  both  the 
Revolution  and  the  illustrious  states- 
man and  orator  born  beneath  its  roof, 
having  seen  the  young  Republic, — in 
whose  ushering  in  it  had  borne  so  im- 
portant a  part, — firmly  upon  its  feet,  in 
1817  laid  its  frame  in  the  dust  and  be- 
came a  rich  and  delightful  memory. 
The  spot  where  it  stood  was  thrice 
dignified  by  associations  of  national 
significance  and  moment:  first,  as  the 
bone  of  contention  in  the  legal  battle 
between  the  systems  of  feudalism  and 
of  freemen,  whose  story  it  has  been 
the  purpose  of  these  pages  to  sketch; 
again,  as  the  mustering  place  of  those 
who  first  declared  for  liberty  against 
the  oppression  of  the  mother  country 
by  appeal  to  the  sword;  and,  finally, 
as  the  birth-place  of  the  great  advo- 
cate of  the  constitutional  bond  which 
made  safe  the  victories  won. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overstate 
the  significance  and  effect  of  the 
radical  change  accomplished  by  the 
enactment  of  the  legislature  of  the 
Province  in  1692  and  its  interpreta- 
tion by  the  judiciary  in  1749.  The 
records  of  the  session  at  which  the  law 


was  enacted  throw  a  little  light  upon 
the  mind  of  the  Assembly;  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  assume  that  the 
growing  restiveness  of  the  people  of 
New  England  under  the  trammels  of 
ancient  laws,  ill  adapted  to  a  new 
country,  and  the  exactions  of  later 
measures  of  the  Crown,  favored  the 
passage  of  this  early  ''declaration  of 
independence."  Eminently  practical 
in  their  views  of  everything,  the  col- 
onists had  no  reverence  which  led 
them  to  prefer  the  antiquities  and 
precedents  of  law  to  the  dictates  of 
equity  and  common  sense.  The  pre- 
amble of  the  act  which  effected  the 
departure  of  the  Province  from  the 
old  to  the  new  order  of  things  is  itself 
indicative  of  the  spirit  and  purpose 
which  obtained. 

"Whereas  estates  in  these  planta- 
tions do  consist  chiefly  of  lands  which 
have  been  subdued  and  brought  to 
improvement  by  the  industry  and 
labor  of  the  proprietors,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  their  children,  the  younger 
children  generally  having  been  long- 
est and  most  serviceable  unto  their 
parents  in  that  behalf,  who  have  not 
personal  estates  to  give  out  unto  them 
in  portions  or  otherwise  to  recom- 
pence  their  labour,  be  it  therefore,"" 
etc. 

The  governing  purpose  was  equity. 
They  could   see  none  in  the  primo- 
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geniture,  entail  and  unfilial  provisions 
of  the  ancient  law  and  usage,  handed 
down  from  authority  and  times  re- 
mote and  unsympathetic.  That  they 
builded  better  than  they  knew  is  prob- 
able; that  their  majesties  William 
and  Mary  realized  the  full  force  and 
scope  of  the  enactment  and  its  revolu- 
tionary character,  when  the  royal  as- 
sent was  given,  is  scarcely  credible. 

The  chief  relic  of  the  early  papal 
impress  upon  the  institutions  and 
laws  of  England,  controlling  the  rela- 
tions of  persons  and  their  property, 
was  thus  stricken  from  the  statutes  of 
the  leading  Province  of  New  England, 


in  favor  of  more  equitable  and  en- 
lightened measures.  A  precedent 
and  example  were  thus  established, 
which  were  soon  followed  by  others  of 
the  Provinces  and  led  on  to  those 
kindred  acts  by  which  erelong,  they 
became  independent  commonwealths 
united  at  last  in  the  "Great  Repub- 
lic." 

An  influential  apostle  of  the  new  de- 
parture and  a  spot  whereon  he  might 
rest  the  Archimedean  lever  of  his  logic 
were  found,  the  latter  in  the  old  tavern 
demesne  at  Dedham,  the  former  in 
our  puissant  friend,  who  was  "next  of 
kin  to  Fisher." 
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FAC-SIMILE    OF    THE    VERDICT. 


GREEK-LETTER  SOCIETIES   IN   AMERICAN 
COLLEGES. 

By  Eugene  II.  L.  Randolph. 


THE  propensity  for  organization  is 
a  natural  bent  of  the  mind.  In 
all  functions  of  modern  life  it 
manifests  itself  unceasingly.  Clubs,  so- 
cieties and  associations  are  the  means 
whereby  we  seek  our  ends  in  the  scien- 
tific, literary  and  social  worlds.  Fel- 
lowship in  feelings,  interests  and  aims 
draws  together  kindred  spirits.  The 
community  of  ideas  and  purposes  is 
crystallized  and  by  organized  effort 
the  individual  forces  produce  the 
greater  result. 

The  proneness  to  form  clubs  for 
every  conceivable  reason  finds  no 
more  striking  exemplification  than 
among  the  students  in  our  American 
colleges.  Athletic  clubs  and  literary 
clubs  and  clubs  for  an  endless  line  of 
less  important  purposes  flourish  like 
the  rank  vegetation  of  the  tropics  on 
the  fertile  soil  of  student  activity.  The 
energies  are  ofttimes  misdirected. 
But  the  club  feature  of  student  life  fur- 
nishes a  training  which  the  academic 
course  cannot  supply,  and  of  which  the 
importance  and  value  are  realized  by 
college  officials.  The  very  process  of 
weeding  out  is  a  valuable  discipline. 
Clubs  which  have  no  aim  or  no  good 
aim  cannot  long 
survive  the  rigid 
tests  of  worth  and 
purpose. 

There  is  one 
manifestation  of 
this  trait  in  the 
character  of  the 
American  student 
which  stands  out 
prominently  as  a 
distinctive  feature 
of  life  in  our  higher 
institutions  of 
learning.  The 
Greek-letter  frater- 
nity is  a  product  of 


these  natural  forces  at  once  original 
and  unique.  The  inception  of  the 
idea  is  so  remote  and  the  early  records 
are  so  vague  that  the  beginnings  are 
lost  in  the  mists  of  legend.  No  feature 
of  student  activity,  no  phase  of  student 
life,  has  brought  out,  at  different  times, 
more  different  views.  At  the  outset 
and  for  many  years  during  their  early 
life  the  Greek-letter  societies  were  the 
objects  of  intense  bitterness  of  feeling 
and  determined  opposition.  Almost 
without  exception  they  met  with 
withering  glances  or  open  hostility. 
The  early  development  was  one  con- 
tinual struggle  for  existence.  The 
system,  as  it  stands  to-day,  owes  its  life 
and  being  to  the  energies  of  men  who 
felt  that  they  had  a  purpose  and  were 
determined  to  accomplish  it. 

The  American  nation  and  the  first 
American  college  fraternity  were  born 
in  the  same  year.  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
was  organized  at  the  College  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  in  1776.  "The  pro- 
motion of  literature  and  of  friendly  in- 
tercourse among  scholars"  was  its  pro- 
fessed aim.  The  origin  is  shrouded  in 
mystery.  Three  stories  of  its  birth 
come  down  to  us  by  tradition.     One 
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ascribes     to    Thomas    Jefferson    the 
founding-  of  the  order;  another  claims 
that  the  novel  society  was  an  offshoot 
from    a    Freemason's    lodge;    still    a 
third  states  that  it  was  brought  from 
Europe.     The  details  of  the  foundation 
may  never  be  correctly  known,  but  the 
story  of  its  brief  existence  is  preserved 
in  the  library  of  the  State  Historical 
Society  of  Virginia.    The  first  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Apollo  room  of  the 
old  Raleigh  tavern  at  Williamsburg, 
a  spot  made  famous  bv  the  immortal 
speech  of  Patrick  Henry.     The  adop- 
tion of  a  Greek  name  appears  to  have 
been    purely    acci- 
dental.    The  vicis-       ym 
situdes  of  the  Rev- 
olution     brought 
disaster  to  the  in- 
fant    organization. 
In   January,    1781, 
Arnold    proceeded 
up  the  James  River 
and   burned    Rich- 
mond.      Governor 
Jefferson  called  out 
the    militia,     and 
the  heat  of  the  con- 
flict became  so  in- 
tense   about    Wil- 
liamsburg  that   all 
other  matters  yield- 
ed  to   the    defense 


of  the  country,  and  the 
meetings  of  the  young  soci- 
ety came  to  an  abrupt  sus- 
pension. 

Prior  to  this  time,  how- 
ever, branches  had  been 
established  at  Yale  and 
Harvard.  The  proceedings 
of  this  society  became  more 
and  more  formal  and  per- 
functory, and  by  1825  had 
lost  all  mark  of  interest  and 
vitality.  In  1831  its  motto, 
a  Greek  phrase  signifying 
"Philosophy,  the  Guide  of 
Life,"  was  made  public. 
The  organization,  as  it  ex- 
ists to-day,  is  purely  honor- 
ary. Elections  are  at  the 
end  of  the  college  course 
conferred,  without  excep- 
tion, on  the  honor  men  of  the  grad- 
uating class.  The  badge,  a  rectan- 
gular watch-key  of  gold,  bearing  on 
the  face  the  Greek  initials  $BK,  and 
other  less  conspicuous  insignia,  as  a 
mark  of  scholastic  distinction. 

The  beginning  of  the  Greek-letter 
system,  as  we  know  it  to-day,  is 
marked  by  the  organization  of  Kappa 
Alpha  at  Union  College  in  1825.  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  is  an  anomaly  in  the 
Greek-letter  world.  Its  plan  was  not 
on  the  lines  which  were  destined  to  be- 
come  popular   and   successful   in   the 
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commonly  accepted  sense.  Kappa 
Alpha  awoke  a  responsive  chord  in  the 
student  nature  which  had  never  been 
touched  before.  The  general  idea  was 
the  same,  but  the  spirit  was  radically 
different. 

There  existed  at  Union  College, 
prior  to  1826,  a  student  military  or- 
ganization under  the  captaincy  of 
Edward  Bayard  of  the  class  of  1825. 
Bayard  was  a  popular  leader  who 
united  all  factions.  Indeed  there  were 
none  during  the  period  of  his  com- 
mand. The  second  officer  in  rank,  it 
was  unanimously  conceded,  should 
succeed  Bayard  at  the  latter's  gradua- 
tion. But  the  succeeding  fall  term 
was  not  far  advanced  when  it  became 
manifest  that  rival  aspirations  threat- 
ened the  harmony  if  not  the  very  life 
of  the  organization.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  Dr.  Nott,  the  president,  and  in 
the  interest  of  peace,  the  company  was 
divided.  The  reaction  of  feeling  soon 
killed  all  interest  in  the  military  enter- 
prise, and  the  time  was  ripe  for  some 
new  undertaking. 

Five  members  of  the  class  of  1826 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  new  society  for 
social  and  literary  purposes,  which 
should  be  secret  in  nature.  All  of 
them  were  members  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  literary  societies  then  ex- 
isting at  the  college,  and  all  save  one 
were  members  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
Their  enterprise  was  successful  from 
the   start,  and  the  history  of  Kappa 


Alpha  has  not  suf- 
fered interruption. 
Its  policy  of  expan- 
sion has  been  of 
the  ultra-conserva- 
tive type.  While 
the  oldest  of  all  the 
active  college  fra- 
ternities, its  devel- 
opment has  been 
within  the  limits 
of  closely-guarded 
lines. 

Not  far  from  the 
railway  station  at 
Schenectady,  and 
in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  locations  to  be  found  in  the 
charming  valley  of  the  Mohawk, 
stands,  on  the  south  side  of  the  road, 
a  little, old, yellow  brick  building,  once 
the  home  of  Union  College,  but  long 
since  given  over  to  other  uses.  This 
is  the  old  "Old  Union,"  which  one  can 
look  down  upon  from  the  command- 
ing heights  and  statelier  edifices  of  the 
new  "Old  Union."  It  was  here  that 
the  American  college  fraternity  system 
had  its  re-birth,  and  from  this  spot  has 
spread   abroad   the   spirit  of  brother- 
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hood  which  has  brought  under  the 
warm  light  of  its  kindly  and  elevating 
influences  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  the  best  of  American  citizens; 
men  of  education  and  refinement,  men 
of  eminence  in  all  departments  of  life's 
work,  men  who  have  found  the  pledges 
of  their  youth  cordially  endorsed  by 
the  riper  judgment  of  maturer  years. 

Though    Kappa    Alpha    met    with 
much  opposition  from  the  college  au- 
thorities,   it    was    manifestly    popular 
with  the  students.     Within  two  years, 
two  similar  societies,   Delta   Phi  and 
Sigma    Phi    had 
been    founded    at 
Union.        These 
three  societies  con- 
tained   the    germs 
of  the  vast  system 
existing     to-day, 
and  it  is  curious  to 
note    that    their 
badges     and     sys- 
tems  of   naming 
chapters   are,   with 
few  exceptions,  the 
methods    now    in 
use.       The    Kappa 
Alpha  badge  was  a 
watch-key,  and  its 
chapters        were 
named    after    the 
colleges    in    which 
they  were   located. 
The    Sigma    Phi 
badge  was  a  mono- 
gram,  and   its   chapters   were   named 
by   the    Greek   letters   in   alphabetical 
order  by  states.     The  Delti  Phi  badge 
was  a  cross,  and  its  chapters  were  des- 
ignated by  the  Greek  letters  in  simple 
alphabetical  order. 

New  York  State  was  a  fertile  field 
in  the  early  days,  and  eight  years 
elapsed  before  the  border  line  was 
crossed  and  the  second  chapter  of 
Kappa  Alpha  instituted  at  Williams 
College  in  1833.  In  the  same  year, 
the  fourth  order,  Psi  Upsilon,  sprang 
into  being  at  Union.  One  year 
earlier,  Alpha  Delta  Phi  had  been  or- 
ganized at  Hamilton  College.  The 
idea  had  proven  its  popularity,  and  the 


Greek-letter  chapters  multiplied  rap- 
idly. New  organizations  were  formed 
and  the  older  ones  spread  to  other  in- 
stitutions. It  was  in  the  forties  that 
Alpha  Delta  Phi  and  Psi  Upsilon 
entered  Yale  College.  Their  advent 
soon  brought  about  the  formation  of 
Delta  Kappa  Epsilon.  This  society 
grew  rapidly  in  influence  and  in  nu- 
merical strength  and  soon  became  the 
rival  of  its  older  competitors. 

At  the  outset  the  progress  had  been 
confined  solely  to  Eastern  territory. 
Originating  in  New  York,  there  were 
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but  three  directions  in  which  develop- 
ment might  be  expected.  On  the  East 
wrere  the  old-established  and  conserv- 
ative colleges  of  New  England.  To 
the  West  were  the  young  and  strug- 
gling denominational  schools.  In  the 
South  the  conditions  of  the  West  were 
repeated,  though  the  development  was, 
perhaps,  farther  advanced.  It  was 
natural,  then,  that  the  first  step  over 
the  boundary  of  the  Empire  State 
should  be  to  the  East  —  to  Massachu- 
setts. In  New  England  alone,  in  that 
day,  were  situated  educational  centres 
of  the  highest  class.  But  the  West 
was  moving  steadily  and  surely  on, 
advancing    the     interests     of    higher 
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learning.  In  the  South,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson had  set  a  high  standard  by  the 
foundation  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, while  in  Pennsylvania,  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia  the  State  Uni- 
versities dated  far  back  into  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  But  fraternity  devel- 
opment toward  the  West  was  well 
advanced  when  the  first  step  south- 
ward was  taken. 

Thirty-two  miles  northwest  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  twelve  miles  west  of  Ham- 
ilton lies  the  village  of  Oxford,  Ohio. 
Here,  in  1815,  in  the  wilderness  of  the 
then    "far    West,"    Miami    University 
began  its  great  work.    It  was  form- 
ally organized  with 
full       collegiate 
power    and    privi- 
lege  in    1824.      In 
fraternity    develop- 
ment    Miami    was 
destined  to  become 
to   the   West   what 
Union  had  been  to 
the    East.      It   was 
here     that     Alpha 
Delta    Phi   planted 
her    second    chap- 
ter in  1833,  but  one 
year  after  the  foun- 
dation   at    Hamil- 
ton.      Six   years 
later,     Beta    Theta 
Phi,      the      first 
"Western"     frater- 
nity, came  into  be- 
ing at  Miami.       The  same  institution 
gave  birth  in  1848  to  Phi  Delta  Theta, 
and  in  1855  to  Sigma  Chi.     The  latter 
was  a  split  from  the  Miami  chapter  of 
Delta  Kappa  Epsilon.     These  three — 
the  ''Miami  Triad  so-called — and  Phi 
Gamma  Delta,  which  issued  from  Jef- 
ferson College  in  1848,  were  to  be  to 
the  West  what  the  four  "Union"  fra- 
ternities had  been  to  the  East. 

Kappa  Alpha  had  passed  her  ma- 
jority when  Southern  extension  and 
development  began.  The  first  dis- 
tinctively "Southern"  fraternity  de- 
parted from  the  ordinary  method  of 
nomenclature  and  chose  the  name 
"Rainbow."     This    society    has    since 


united  with  Delta  Tau  Delta,  which 
originated  at  Bethany  College,  West 
Virginia,  in  i860.  The  Rainbow  fra- 
ternity was  founded  at  the  University 
of  Mississippi  in  1848.  Not  until 
eight  years  later  did  the  second 
"Southern"  fraternity,  Sigma  Alpha 
Epsilon,  come  into  being  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama.  The  Civil  War 
put  a  stop  to  college  enterprise  in  all 
quarters,  and  the  growth  of  the  frater- 
nity system  received  a  serious  check. 
In  the  South,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
collegiate  institutions  were  closed,  and 
in  the  North  and  West  their  work  was 
seriously  interrupted.     A  unique  inci- 
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dent  in  fraternity  annals  was  the  ex- 
istence during  the  war  of  a  chapter  of 
Sigma  Chi  in  a  brigade  of  the  Confed- 
erate army.  It  was  called  the  "Con- 
stantine"  chapter,  and  was  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  organ- 
ization active  in  the  South  during  the 
most  heated  period  of  the  conflict. 
This  branch  was,  however,  never  of- 
ficially recognized  by  the  fraternity 
and,  having  served   its  purpose,  was 


disbanded  in  1 


'65. 


At  the  close  of  the  strife  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  the  Southern  colleges  was 
so  uncertain  that  Northern  and  West- 
ern orders  were  slow  to  re-establish 
their  suspended  Southern  chapters  or 
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to  locate  new  ones  in  that  terri- 
tory. As  a  consequence  new  fra- 
ternities, distinctively  Southern, 
sprang  up  in  the  resuscitated  in- 
stitutions. Naturally  the  first  of 
these  to  give  evidence  of  reawak- 
ening student  activity  would  be 
institutions  of  a  military  char- 
acter. 

Within  a  few  hours'  drive  of  the 
Natural  Bridge  of  Virginia,  and 
snugly  nestled  among  the  foot- 
hills of  the"  Shenandoah  Valley,  is 
the  historic  town  of  Lexington, 
the  seat  of  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute  and  of  Washington  and 
Lee  University.  The  former  was 
particularly  odious  to  the  North- 
ern troops,  and  the  walls  of  the 
buildings  still  bear  the  marks  of 
the  devouring  flames  kindled  by 
Sheridan's  soldiers.  The  interiors 
have  been  reconstructed  within  the 
original  walls,  but  no  paint  brush 
has  ever  been  permitted  to  obliter- 
ate the  traces  of  the  memorable 
conflagration.  It  was  here  that 
Alpha  Tau  Omega,  Kappa  Sigma 
Kappa  and  Sigma  Nu  were  founded 
in  1865,  1867  and  1869  respectively. 
At  the  neighboring  university,  in  1865, 
a  new  society  was  founded,  which  took 
the  name  of  Kappa  Alpha,  although 
there  was  no  connection  whatever  with 
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the  Northern  order  bearing  the  same 
name.  By  way  of  distinction  this  so- 
ciety is  usually  called  '4  Kappa  Alpha 
—  Southern  Order." 

This  is  not  the  only  case  where  dif- 
ferent societies  orginating  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  and  at  different 
times  have  hit  upon  a  common  name. 
The  origin  of  the  Chi  Phi  fraternity  at 
Princeton  in  1854  was  the  result  of 
causes  of  an  unusual  nature.  A  student 
in  the  then  sophomore  class,  while 
looking  over 
some  old  papers, 
came  upon  a 
time-stained  doc- 
ument, which  ex- 
amination showed 
to  be  the  consti- 
tution of  some 
society  of  the 
same  general 
character  as  the 
various  Greek- 
letter  orders. 
The  motto  of  the 
society  as  set 
forth  in  the  relic 
revealed  the  ini- 
tial letters  X  <£• 
The  document 
bore    the    date 
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"1824"  and  several 
names  were  ap- 
pended. This  dis- 
covery was  com- 
municated to  two 
other  members  of 
the  same  class  and 
was  the  basis  of  the 
organization  of  Chi 
Phi.  The  motto 
was  changed,  but 
so  constructed  as 
to  retain  the  origi- 
nal initial  letters. 

Save  the  one 
document,  of  which 
the  early  history  is 
not  known,  no  rec- 
ord exists  prior  to 
the  organization  at 
Princeton  in  1854.  This  date  is  the 
commonly  accepted  one  for  the  or- 
ganization of  Chi  Phi.  Some  claim  has 
been  made  to  the  date  1824,  but  the 
evidence  in  support  of  it  is  assuredly 
far  from  convincing. 

In  1858  another  Chi  Phi  was 
founded  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  and  in  i860  still  a  third  at 
Hobart  College  in  New  York.  In  1867 
the  Princeton  and  Hobart  fraternities 
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were  united  and  thereafter  generally 
known  as  the  "Northern  Order  of  Chi 
Phi."  After  negotiations  extending 
over  a  number  of  years,  the  Northern 
•  and  Southern  Orders  were  united  un- 
der the  name  of  the  "Chi  Phi  Frater- 
nity." 

It  has  frequently  been  hinted  that 
the  Northern  and  Southern  orders  of 
Kappa  Alpha  would  unite,  but  so  far 
as  known  no  steps  whatever  have  as 
vet  been  taken  by  either  fraternity 
looking  toward  this  end.  The  chances 
of  such  a  union  seem  very  small.  The 
only  reason,  it  should  be  suggested,  is 
on  account  of  the  accidental  identity 
of  name  and  the  precedent  established 
by  the  three  fraternities  of  Chi  Phi. 

The  year  1870  is  important  in  frater- 
nity annals  for  two  reasons:  it  marks 
the  close  of  the  formative  period  and 
the  re-awakening  of  activity.  The  fra- 
ternities formed  prior  to  1870  have,  in 
almost  every  case,  taken  a  stand  and 
built  up  a  reputation  which  is  an  as- 
surance of  stability  and  success.  A 
number  of  societies  have  been  founded 
since  1870,  but  almost  without  excep- 
tion (leaving  out  of  consideration  here 
the  "Ladies'  Greek-letter  Societies") 
they  have  not  proven  successful.  We 
are  not  likely  to  see  the  organization  of 
any  more  of  this  class  of  societies.  The 
field  is  already  thoroughly  covered  and 
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the  pioneers  are  firmly  intrenched. 
Their  positions  are  such  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible,  if  not  entirely  so,  for 
younger  competitors  to  enter  the  race 
with  any  chance  of  success. 

The  re-awakening  from  the  lethargy 
consequent  upon  the  period  of  depres- 
sion following  the  war  also  dates  from 
1870.  In  that  year  the  Northern  and 
Western  orders  began  to  revive  their 
Southern  chapters  which  had  been  sus- 
pended by  reason  of  the  closing  of  the 
institutions  or  the  dispersion  of  their 
members.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
organization  of  new  fraternities  ceased, 
the  institution  of  new  chapters  began 
to  be  actively  pushed.  Since  1870  the 
development  of  the  system  has  been 
along  the  lines  of  vigorous  and  healthy 
growth,  for  the  steps  have  tended  to- 
ward the  strengthening  of  the  exist- 
ing orders.  The  infant  societies  which 
have  arisen  and  struggled  and  fallen 
have  only  served  to  emphasize  the  sta- 
bility of  the  positions  occupied  by  the 
older  fraternities. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  the 
lines  of  territorial  demarcation  have 
been      almost      entirely      obliterated. 
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There  are  to-day  no  college  fraternities 
which  can  be  correctly  denominated 
Northern,  Southern,  Eastern  or  West- 
ern. With  the  general  establishment  of 
state  universities  and  the  foundation  of 
colleges  of  the  first  rank  in  all  sections 
of  the  country  —  such  as  Tulane,  Van- 
derbilt,  Stanford  and  Chicago  —  the 
fraternity  system  has  enjoyed  a  devel- 
opment more  broadly  national  in  its 


character.  Indeed,  in  several  in- 
stances, the  term  "National"  has  been 
claimed  as  correctly  indicating  the  fra- 
ternity's policy  in  extension.  But  it 
cannot  be  correctly  applied  to  any  one 
society.  If  the  term  means  that  exten- 
sion is  to  be  governed  solely  by 
the  desirability  of  the  institution 
without  regard  to  location,  it  might 
perhaps   be   rightfully   applied   to   all. 
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The  fraternities  which  originated  in 
the  South  and  West  are  rapidly 
gaining  a  firm  position  in  the  oldest 
and  strongest  colleges  of  the  Middle 
and  New  England  states;  and  the  old- 
est and  most  conservative  orders  have, 
within  recent  years,  planted  chapters 
in  the  rising  institutions  of  the  West 
and  South.  A  spirit  of  rigid  conserva- 
tism is  developing  in  all  quarters,  and 
where  new  chapters  are  now  organized 
it  is  almost  invariably  a  step  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  grade  of  institutions. 

The  unique  feature  in  fraternity  his- 
tory is  the  organization  of  Ladies' 
Greek-letter  Societies.  This  form  of 
student  organization  had  become  so 
popular  and  so  surely  fixed  in  the 
higher  institutions  attended  by  young 
men  that  when  young  women  began  to 
share  more  fully  in  the  advantages  of  a 
liberal  education,  when  co-education 
showed  signs  of  becoming  a  practical 
thing,  and  women  were  first  admitted 
to  a  few  of  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties on  equal  terms  with  men,  it  was 
natural  that  such  a  successful  form  of 
association  should  be  copied. 

The  first  of  these  societies  originated 
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at  De  Pauw  University  in  1870;  and  in 
the  same  year  the  second  was  founded 
at  Monmouth  College,  Illinois.     The 
former  was   known  as   Kappa  Alpha 
Theta,  and  the  latter  as  Kappa  Kappa 
Gamma.  The  University  of  Mississippi 
produced  Delta  Gamma  in  1872,  and 
from  Syracuse  University  came  Alpha 
Phi  in  1874.    A  few  have  been  insti- 
tuted  since    that    date,    and   all    have 
proven  very  successful.    In  intent  and 
purpose  these  societies  are  practically 
identical   with   those    existing   among 
male  students.   They  bind  the  members 
together  by  a  genial  bond  and  interest 
each  in  the  efforts  and  successes  of  all. 
They  provide  what  is  lacking  on  the 
social  side  of  college  life.    They  strive 
to    soften    down 
the  rough  edges 
and    aid    in    the 
development     of 
a    more    perfect 
character  by  the 
close     commun- 
ion    which     has 
its  foundation  in 
sincere      respect 
rather     than     in 
ardent  affection. 
There  is  no  rea- 
son   why    frater- 
nities,   or    "Sor- 
orities,"  as  they 
are  called,  should 
not     occupy     as 
large    a    part    in 
the    life    of    our 


women  of  educa- 
tion as  they  do 
among  men. 

The    chief    char- 
acteristic    of     stu- 
dent   Greek  -  letter 
societies    is    that 
they   are    secret. 
Their    secrecy    has 
been  the   main  ar- 
gument      urged 
against    them    and 
the    main    obstacle 
they    have    had    to 
overcome.       As    a 
matter  of  fact,  the 
secrecy  is  nominal.  The  members  wear 
conspicuous  badges  of  which  they  not 
only  seem  to  be  but  are  proud.   Their 
identity  is  published  abroad  on  every 
possible  occasion.     It  is  the  combined 
fraternities    which    almost    invariably 
publish  the  college  "Annual,"  in  which 
their    names     conspicuously     appear. 
Most  of  the  fraternities  have  published 
elaborate    catalogues    containing    the 
names  of  all  their  members  since  the 
date  of  organization.    There  is  no  se- 
crecy then  as  to  who  their  members 
are  or  have  been.   The  purposes  of  the 
societies  are  known  to  all.  They  are  or- 
ganized for  the  promotion  of  social  and 
literary  intercourse  among  congenial 
persons.     Their    social    character    or 
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literary  character  varies  in  large  meas- 
ure with  the  nature  of  other  elements 
entering  into  the  general  college  life  at 
the  place  of  their  location.   At  colleges 
where    the    regular    literary    societies 
amply  supply  the  demand  for  literary 
activity  among  the  student  body,  the 
social  character  of  the  Greek-letter  or- 
ders is  asserted  with  the  more  potency. 
This  is  chiefly  the  case  in  the  East.   In 
the  West,  where  as  a  rule  the  regular 
literary  societies  are  not  so  perfect  in 
their  organization  or  so  thor- 
ough in  their  work,  the  secret 
societies  in  large  measure  sup- 
plement the  work  in  this  field. 
So  there   is   no   secrecy   as  to 
why  the  fraternities  exist.     In 
what,    then,    does    the    much 
vaunted    secrecy    consist?       It 
consists  in  the  withholding  of 
a   Greek  motto  the  initials   of 
whose     words     constitute    the 
name    of   the    order.      This   is 
well  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  whose  motto 
has  been  given  to  the  world. 
We  may  be  assured  that  none 
of  the  Greek  mottoes   have  a 
less   worthy    significance   than 
"Philosophy,  the  Guide  of  Life 
secrecy  further  consists  in  the  fact  that 
the  meetings  of  the  organizations  are 
held  behind  closed  doors.    Is  not  this 
the  case  in  many  instances  where  no 
claim  to  secrecy  is  made?    And  what 
more  is  it  than  the  assertion  of  the 
rightful    prerogative    of    meeting    to- 
gether with  one's  friends  and  refusing 
to  invite  any  whose  presence  is  not  de- 
sired?    This  is  the  basis  of  all  society. 
In  other  lands  and  at  other  times  so- 
cieties have  existed  avowedly  for  the 
purpose  of  antagonizing  the  law  and 
the  lawful  ruler.  They  have  existed  for 
other  and  equally  vicious  ends.    They 
have  been  called  "secret"  societies,  and 
the  name  has  been  correctly  applied. 
Their  membership,  their  actions,  their 
purposes  and  their  very  existence  have 
been  profoundly  secret.    The  very  ad- 
jective "secret,"  when  applied  to  any 
organization,   is  calculated  to   arouse 
suspicion.    It  is  unfortunately  chosen 


in  the  case  of  the  college  societies.  It 
would  be  well  if  some  more  suitable 
term  could  be  applied.  Doubtless  this 
very  word  "secret"  was  the  cause  of 
the  antagonism  these  orders  first  met 
with  from  college  authorities  in  all 
quarters  and  still  meet  with  in  a  few. 
But  it  may  be  that  the  opposition  thus 
aroused  was  a  stimulus  to  activity 
which  has  produced  greater  results 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  pos- 
sible. 


The 
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Since  the  period  of  active  organiza- 
tion ceased,  the  main  energies  have 
been  devoted  to  the  strengthening  of 
the  existing  societies  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  their  usefulness.  The  first  step 
in  this  direction  was  by  means  of  va- 
rious publications.  Within  the  last 
twenty  years  the  field  of  "fraternity 
journalism"  has  been  created  and  de- 
veloped. A  large  number  of  fraternity 
magazines  are  now  issued  at  stated  in- 
tervals, some  monthly,  some  bi-month- 
ly and  some  quarterly.  They  form  a 
means  of  communication  between  the 
various  chapters  and  between  the  un- 
dergraduate and  alumnus  not  possible 
before.  At  the  beginning  these  maga- 
zines were  of  a  secret  nature,  and  their 
circulation  was  not  permitted  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  own  order.  But  this 
form  of  exclusiveness  was  not  long 
continued,  and  now  a  system  of  ex- 
changes between  the  editors  of  the  va- 
rious journals  forms  the  groundwork 
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of  a  more  friendly  intercourse.  Bio- 
graphical catalogues  of  membership 
and  song  books  have  been  published 
in  many  instances.  A  number  of  the 
former  are  models  of  typographical 
and  editorial  art  and  monuments  to 
painstaking  labor. 

At  present  the  one  interest  which 
overtops  all  others  is  the  chapter- 
house. It  is  the  fruit  of  the  whole 
growth,  and  its  value  can  scarcely  be 
estimated.  The  first  form  of  building 
designed  for  Greek-letter  society  uses 
was  simply  a  lodge  or  meeting  house, 
seldom  consisting  of  more  than  two  or 
three  rooms  and  affording  only  the  ac- 
commodations necessary  for  meeting 
purposes  and  occasional  modest  social 
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functions.  In  the  South  this  is  the 
present  stage  in  the  development  of 
the  chapter-house  idea.  The  first  fra- 
ternity house  erected  in  the  South  was 
at  Sewanee,  the  seat  of  the  University 
of  the  South,  in  the  mountains  of  East 
Tennessee.  Numerous  lodges  have 
since  been  built  at  the  same  place  and 
at  other  places  in  the  South,  but  as 
yet  that  section  has  not  produced  the 
complete  chapter-house.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  South  will  soon  fall  into 
line  with  the  North  on  this  question. 
Steps  have  already  been  taken  at 
Sewanee  for  the  erection  of  more  com- 
modious buildings. 

At  a  number  of  the  Northern  col- 
leges the  chapter-house  is  a  well- 
rooted     and     valued     institution.      In 


many  places  it  has  reached  what  seems 
to  be  its  highest  point  of  development. 
It  is  a  complete,  well-appointed  and 
commodious  clubhouse.  The  value 
of  the  property  frequently  exceeds 
$20,000.  The  house  is  often  owned  by 
a  stock  company,  consisting  chiefly  of 
older  members  of  the  fraternity,  and 
the  active  chapter  has  the  use  of  it  at  a 
moderate  or  nominal  rent.  The  lower 
floor  usually  has  ample  reception, 
reading  and  dining-rooms;  sometimes 
also  a  billiard  room.  On  the  floors 
above  are  the  private  rooms  of  the  in- 
dividual members  and  the  chapter 
meeting  rooms,  together  with  the 
quarters  of  the  attendants.  The  plan 
of  management  is  generally  one  of 
cooperation.  The  care  of  the  house 
and  the  provision  of  the  table  are  in 
the  hands  of  a  competent  house- 
keeper who  is  hired  for  the  purpose. 
The  total  cost  of  keeping  the  estab- 
lishment, for  rent,  wages  and  sup- 
plies, is  equally  borne  by  the  various 
members.  It  generally  proves  to 
be  more  moderate  per  capita  than 
the  ordinary  cost  of  student  living 
with  far  fewer  comforts  and  conven- 
iences. The  financial  advantages 
of  the  scheme  are  far  from  being 
the  chief  ones. 

The  chapter-house  provides  for 
the  student  something  which  is  of 
the  utmost  value  and  generally  sadly 
lacking  in  our  American  colleges  —  a 
home  influence  during  four  of  the  most 
impressionable  years  of  a  man's  life. 
The  average  dormitory  is  a  cold  and 
heartless  thing.  It  is  surrounded  in 
song  and  story  with  a  charm  that  is 
truly  poetic,  but  in  reality  it  is  comfort- 
less and  uninviting  in  the  extreme.  The 
chapter-house  is  a  home,  and  the  pride 
it  inspires  is  the  surest  guarantee  of  its 
honorable  maintenance.  Its  manage- 
ment induces  the  formation  of  business 
methods  and  the  necessity  for  its  sup- 
port is  rather  an  incentive  to  habits  of 
economy  than  otherwise.  It  is  a  re- 
treat from  the  world  in  the  company 
of  the  most  select  associates.  And  it 
fills,  nearer  than  any  other  thing  has 
ever   done,   the   void    created    by   the 
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temporary  loss  of  a  home.  In  it  the 
young  student  becomes  the  host,  and 
the  social  education  is  broadened.  In 
many  places  it  is  the  custom  for  a 
number  of  formal  entertainments  to  be 
given,  to  which  the  president  and  pro- 
fessors of  the  college  and  the  best  of 
the  town's  people  accept  invitations. 
Instructor  and  student  meet  together 
as  man  and  man.  Intercourse  of  this 
nature  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  broaden- 
ing and  elevating  influence.  The 
chapter-home  is  the  strongest  tie  that 
binds  the  alumnus  to  his  chapter. 

The  college  itself  shares,  in  a  ma- 
terial way,  in  the  advan- 
tages of  the  chapter-house. 
It  relieves  the  pressure 
on  dormitory  room  and 
ofttimes  obviates  the  ne- 
cessity of  additional  ac- 
commodations of  this 
character.  The  only  dan- 
ger to  be  feared  is  that 
undue  rivalry  may  lead  to 
the  erection  of  excessively 
costly  structures.  This  is 
an  evil  the  probability  of 
which  is  remote.  At  Am- 
herst, Williams,  Wesleyan, 
Cornell,  Lehigh,  Roches- 
ter and  Ann  Arbor  chap- 
ter-houses have  been  erect- 
ed which  are  magnificent 
in  design,  complete  in  ap- 
pointments and  valuable 
additions  to  the  architect- 
ural beauty  of  the  university  or  college. 
Honorary  membership  was  con- 
ferred very  generally  when  the  frater- 
nities were  young  and  seeking  recog- 
nition. The  custom  has  been  almost 
entirely  discontinued  of  late,  and  the 
present  policy  is  to  confine  admission 
to  membership  strictly  to  students  at- 
tending college.  Membership,  once 
acquired,  continues  through  life. 

Clubs  composed  of  graduated  fra- 
ternity members  have  been  formed  in 
many  of  the  large  cities.  In  New  York 
particularly  they  have  taken  rank 
among  the  leading  social  clubs  of  the 
city.  They  occupy  handsome  houses 
in  the   choicest   locations,   and   their 


membership  includes  many  leading 
citizens.  Summer  clubs  or  camps  have 
been  established  by  several  fraterni- 
ties, the  more  prominent  being  "Camp 
Manhattan"  of  Alpha  Delta  Phi  at 
Lake  George  and  "Wooglin-on-Chau- 
tauqua,"  the  summer  headquarters  of 
Beta  Theta  Phi.  The  Southern  fra- 
ternity of  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  has 
recently  established  a  national  resort 
on  the  top  of  Lookout  Mountain.  This 
feature,  however,  does  not  promise  to 
be  permanent,  as  some  of  these  sum- 
mer quarters  have  recently  been  dis- 
continued for  lack  of  patronage. 
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The  attitude  of  college  authorities 
has  grown  steadily  more  favorable  to 
the  fraternities.  Originally  the  opposi- 
tion was  universal;  but  as  the  pur- 
poses of  these  societies  became  better 
known,  and  as  a  correct  knowledge  of 
them  was  diffused  through  the  com- 
munity, the  barriers  have  been  thrown 
down.  Few  colleges  are  now  unfavor- 
able to  the  organizations  of  Greek-let- 
ter chapters  among  the  students. 
They  are  generally  conceded  to  be  an 
aid  to  good  college  government. 
Princeton  alone,  of  the  leading  uni- 
versities, still  closes  her  doors  to  the 
Greek-letter  badge.  Within  the  last 
fifteen  years   antagonistic   laws   have 
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been  repealed  or  allowed  to  drop  into 
disuse  at  such  institutions  as  Harvard 
and  Yanderbilt  universities,  and  the 
state  universities  of  Alabama,  Califor- 
nia, Georgia,  Iowa,  Missouri  and 
North  Carolina.  At  new  institutions 
the  fraternities  have  been  cordially 
welcomed,  at  the  very  outset,  in  the 
cases  of  Clark  University,  Leland 
Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  No  more  ardent  sup- 
porters of  the  system  can  be  found 
than  ex-President  White  of  Cornell 
and  President  Andrews  of  Brown.  It 
seems  strange  that  President  Harper 
should  have  attempted  to  exclude 
them  from  the  new  University  of  Chi- 
cago. Rules  were  passed  by  the  faculty 
of  that  institution  which  were  manifest- 
ly a  compromise  between  conflicting 
views,  and  the  fraternities  have  been 
admitted  under  certain  restrictions. 

The  Greek-letter  society  system 
seems  likely  to  be  a  permanent  feature 
of  American  student  life.  The  test  of 
years   has   proven   that  the   idea   was 


well  conceived.  Its  early  guardians 
fostered  the  young  growth  with  an 
honesty  and  a  zealous  enthusiasm 
born  of  inspiration.  Opposition  has 
been  borne  down  by  the  rising  tide  of 
popular  esteem.  Fifty  and  seventy- 
five  years  ago  there  were  colleges 
where  every  effort  was  made  to  ex- 
clude the  fraternities.  To-day  those 
same  institutions  are  governed  by  a 
president  and  faculty  largely  composed 
of  Greek-letter  men.  And  a  cordial 
cooperation  is  the  source  of  mutual 
advantage.  In  the  highest  positions  of 
public  trust  Greek-letter  men  have 
worthily  worn  the  honors  conferred  by 
church  and  state.  No  position  is  so 
high  that  they  have  not  attained  it. 
They  have  honorably  filled  the  Gover- 
nor's chair  in  many  states.  They  have 
sat,  almost  without  number,  in  the 
halls  of  Congress.  They  have  adorned 
the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  United 
States.  They  have  been  ably  repre- 
sented at  the  White  House  by  Presi- 
dents Garfield,  Arthur  and  Harrison. 
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By  Amelia,  Leavitt  Mil. 


MADAM  SARAH  KNIGHT  in 
her  most  interesting  journal 
describes  a  journey  on  horse- 
back from  Boston  to  New  York  in 
1704.  It  furnishes  us  one  of  the  few 
circumstantial  accounts  of  traveling  at 
a  period  in  the  history  of  New  Eng- 
land when  roads  were  simply  openings 
made  through  the  forest  by  the  wood- 
cutter's axe,  and  when  streams  were 
crossed  by  fording  or  by  canoe.  The 
so-called  roads,  we  are  told,  often  be- 
came blocked  by  fallen  trees,  the  rider 
being  compelled  to  make  his  way 
around  them  as  best  he  could.  With 
all  these  obstacles  to  surmount,  a 
woman  who  accomplished  a  journey 
of   two   hundred   and  fifty-five   miles, 


with  only  such  guides  as  she  could 
procure  from  day  to  day,  naturally  was 
regarded  as  little  short  of  a  heroine. 

Added  to  her  courage,  Madam 
Knight  possessed  a  quick  insight  into 
the  character  of  the  people  she  met,  a 
keen  sense  of  humor  and  a  gift  of  de- 
scription, which  make  her  journal  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  times. 

To  show  how  unusual  was  her 
undertaking,  even  at  that  day,  when 
she  reached  a  tavern  after  dark  the 
first  night  of  her  journey,  on  entering 
the  door,  a  young  woman  of  the  fam- 
ily exclaimed:  "Lawformee!  What 
in  the  world  brings  you  here  at  this 
time  a  night?  I  never  see  a  woman 
on  the  rode  so  dreadfull  late  in  all  the 
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days  of  my  'varsall  life.  Who  are  you? 
Where  are  you  going?  I'm  scar'd  out 
of  my  wits." 

As  an  example  of  her  hair-breadth 
escapes  she  writes:  "We  came  to  a 
river  which  they  generally  ride  thro'; 
but  I  dare  not  venture;  so  the  post 
got  a  ladd  and  cannoo  to  carry  me  to 
t'other  side,  and  he  rid  thro'  and  led 
my  hors.  The  cannoo  was  very  small 
and  shallow,  so  that  when  we  were  in 
she  seemed  ready  to  take  in  water, 
which  greatly  terrified  mee  and  caused 
mee  to  be  very  circumspect,  sitting 
with  my  hands  fast  on  each  side,  my 
eyes  stedy,  not  daring  so  much  as  to 
lodg  my  tongue  a  hair's  breadth  more 
on  one  side  of  my  mouth  than  t'other, 
nor  so  much  as  think  on  Lott's  wife, 
for  a  wry  thought  would  have  oversett 
our  wherey." 

After  her  return,  for  more  than  half 
a  century  a  window  in  her  house  was 
shown,  on  one  of  the  panes  of  which 
was  written  with  a  diamond  these 
lines : 

"Through  many  toils  and  many  fights 
I  have  returned,  poor  Sarah  Knights. 
Over  great  rocks,  and  many  stones 
God  has  preserved  from  fractured  bones." 

The  route  taken  by  Madam  Knight 
passed  through  Providence,  Stoning- 
ton,  New  London,  and  skirted  the 
shore  of  Long  Island  Sound.  It  was 
not  until  many  years  later  that  the 
road  through  Springfield  was  made, 
and  when  first  made  it  was  abandoned, 
to  be  used  again  later  on. 

But  Madam  Knight  does  not  fur- 
nish us  the  only  instance  of  a  courage- 
ous woman  traveler.  A  story  is  told 
of  a  maiden  at  Beverly  who  was  be- 
trothed to  a  man  in  Springfield.  The 
story  goes  that  the  proposal  was  made 
and  accepted  by  letter.  The  lover  then 
took  two  friends,  an  Indian  guide,  and 
an  old  horse,  and  armed  with  muskets 
started  for  Beverly.  On  their  arrival 
the  marriage  was  celebrated.  The 
bridegroom  and  his  friends  then 
loaded  the  horse  with  the  bride's  pos- 
sessions, shouldered  their  muskets  and 
escorted  the  bride,  who  walked  with 


them,  from  Beverly  to  Springfield, — a 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles.  Tradition  tells  us  that  as  "there 
were  no  roads,  and  the  way  lav 
through  swamps  and  forests  and 
across  rivers  without  bridges,  the  trip 
must  have  occupied  considerable  time 
and  have  been  attended  with  serious 
difficulties  and  dangers." 

Then  there  was  the  baker  of  Ports- 
mouth, who  used  to  walk  sixty-six 
"miles  in  one  day  to  buy  his  flour,  and 
after  shipping  it  by  a  coaster,  would 
return  on  foot  the  following  day.  This, 
we  are  told,  was  his  custom  until 
eighty  years  of  age. 

The  first  records  of  roads  in  New 
England  speak  of  them  as  "trodden 
paths."  They  were  laid  out  by  the 
cattle  in  their  frequent  journeying  to 
and  from  the  pasture,  and  when  a 
route  for  a  road  was  to  be  chosen  none 
better  could  be  found  than  the  one  the 
animals  had  selected.  With  the  in- 
crease in  population  and  as  the  area  of 
the  towns  expanded  the  roads  grew 
from  the  Indian  trail  and  bridle-path 
to  rude  roads  for  ox  teams  and  carts, 
and  these  in  turn  gave  way  to  broad 
stage  roads. 

The  first  national  post  route  of  the 
country  was  established  in  May,  1693. 
It  started  at  Portsmouth  and  passed 
through  Newbury,  Ipswich,  Salem, 
Marblehead,  Lynn,  Boston,  Dedham, 
Bristol  Ferry,  Newport,  New  London, 
New  Haven,  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
Staten  Island,  Philadelphia,  through 
Maryland  to  James  City,  Virginia.  The 
mail  was  first  carried  by  riders,  and 
the  customary  way  of  sending  inland 
letters  in  Massachusetts  early  in  the 
1600's  was  by  butchers  who  made  reg- 
ular trips  to  buy  and  sell.  In  1648  the 
elder  Winthrop,  writing  from  Boston 
to  his  son  at  New  London,  uses  this 
method  of  letter-carrying. 

The  post  rider  in  1693,  starting  from 
Boston,  where  he  received  the  eastern 
mail,  passed  through  Roxbury,  Ded- 
ham, Rehoboth,  Bristol  and  Newport 
to  Saybrook,  where  he  met  the  post 
rider  from  New  York.  There  was 
only  a  weekly  service  until  1780.   The 
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early  mail  riders  were  also  postmas- 
ters, express  agents,  newspaper  car- 
riers and  guides  as  well.  They  carried 
bundles,  and  often  horses  were  sent  by 
post.  Correspondence  at  this  time 
with  Europe,  sent  by  government 
packet,  was  twenty-five  cents  a  letter. 
To  avoid  that  extortion,  as  such  an 
amount  was  considered,  it  was  usual 
to  send  by  private  ships.  The  fee  was 
one  penny  to  the  captain  for  every  let- 
ter he  carried.  The  first  action  with 
regard  to  a  post  office  in  Boston  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  order  of  the 
General  Court,  Nov.  5,  1639,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"For  preventing  the  miscarriage  of  let- 
ters it  is  ordered  that  notice  bee  given, 
that  Richard  Fairbanks,  his  house  in  Bos- 
ton is  the  place  appointed  for  all  letters 
which  are  brought  from  beyond  seas,  or  to 
be  sent  thither,  are  to  be  brought  unto  him, 
and  he  is  to  take  care  that  they  bee  de- 
livered, or  sent  according  to  their  direc- 
tions; provided  that  no  man  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  bring  his  letters  thither  except  hee 
please." 

Communication  through  the  in- 
terior of  New  England  was  most  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  until  after  1700, 
the  most  easy  communication  being 
between  the  older  towns  on  the  coast. 
The  roads  between  Boston  and  Ports- 
mouth, Boston  and  Hartford,  and 
Boston  and  Rhode  Island  were  the 
great  inland  roads  previous  to  the 
Revolution ;  and  as  the  roads  improved 
travelers  tired  of  horseback  riding,  and 
the  great  increase  of  travel  demanded 
lines  of  stages.  In  1770  they  began  to 
trot  their  horses  in  Massachusetts, — 
previously  they  were  trained  to  "pace," 
— an  indication  that  the  roads  were 
better  and  vehicles  becoming  more 
common,  as  exclusive  training  for  the 
saddle  was  going  out.  Many  of  the 
early  vehicles  were  of  the  rudest  de- 
scription, the  harness  in  many  cases 
consisting  solely  of  ropes.  We  are 
told  of  a  citizen  of  Haverhill  whose 
only  vehicle  consisted  of  a  pair  of 
shafts  fastened  to  the  horse,  the  ends 
resting  on  the  ground.  A  pathetic 
tale  is  told  of  how  he  bought  a  cask  of 
molasses,  and  lashing  it  across  the 
shafts   near    the   ends,    proceeded   to 


carry  it  home;  but  after  jolting  over  a 
rough  road,  on  reaching  the  top  of  a 
long  hill,  the  fastenings  gave  way,  and 
the  barrel  dashed  to  the  foot,  distrib- 
uting its  contents  as  it  went. 

The  sturdy  New  Englander,  noth- 
ing daunted,  continued  to  improve  his 
condition,  and  just  before  the  Revolu- 
tion steel  springs  were  introduced. 
The  vehicle  most  often  mentioned  in 
early  times  is  a  "calash."  This  was  a 
very  clumsy  conveyance,  consisting  of 
an  open  seat  set  on  a  low  and  heavy 
pair  of  wheels.  Judge  Sewall  con- 
stantly writes  of  his  journeying  in  a 
"calash."  Coaches  were  a  familiar 
sight  in  Boston  before  1700.  Up  to 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  they  were 
usually  drawn  by  four  horses.  We 
read  of  Henry  Sharpe,  an  inn-holder 
of  Salem,  owning  a  calash,  and  that  he 
was  not  allowed  to  use  it  on  Sunday 
except  for  "strict  necessity." 

The  term  "sleigh"  arose  probably 
in  the  seventeenth  century  in  or  near 
Boston.  The  Sewall  diary  describes  a 
sleighride  from  Charlestown  to  Bos- 
ton on  the  ice,  the  sleigh  being  drawn 
by  four  horses,  two  outriders  leading 
the  way. 

In  1732  carriages  were  common. 
Tradition  puts  the  first  passage  of  a 
"team"  from  Connecticut  to  Provi- 
dence in  1722.  In  1718  the  first  "stage 
wagon"  that  ever  went  out  of  Boston 
on  regular  trips  was  started,  and  con- 
nected Boston  with  Bristol  Ferry, 
where  passengers  could  take  boat  for 
Newport  or  New  York;  and  three 
years  later,  in  1721,  Peter  Belton,  who 
had  been  a  post-rider,  started  a  line  of 
stages  from  Boston  to  Newport.  He 
left  Boston  every  Tuesday,  and  re- 
turned on  Saturday.  He  carried 
"bundles  of  goods,  merchandise, 
books,  men,  women  and  children." 
He  also  let  horses  and  kept  a  tavern. 
Prior  to  1755  it  took  three  weeks  to 
send  a  letter  from  Boston  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  an  answer  could  not  be  ex- 
pected in  less  than  seven  weeks;  but  a 
reform  took  place  in  that  year,  and  a 
reply  could  be  received  in  a  month 
from  its  date. 
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The  first  stage  between  Boston  and 
New  York  was  started  June  24,  1772, 
and  was  advertised  to  run  once  a  fort- 
night. In  the  Boston  Evening  Post  of 
July  6,  1772,  patronage  was  solicited, 
and  it  was  promised  that  "gentlemen 
and  ladies  who  choose  to  encourage, 
this  new,  useful  and  expensive  under- 
taking may  depend  upon  good  usage, 
and  that  the  coach  will  always  put  up 
at  houses  on  the  road  where  the 
best  entertainment  is  provided.  The 
coaches  will  leave  New  York  and 
Boston  on  their  next  trip  on  Monday, 
July  13,  and  arrive  at  each  of  those 
places  on  Saturday,  the  twenty-fifth, 
occupying  thirteen  days  in  going  from 
one  place  to  the  other."  The  mail  was 
still  carried  on  horseback  in  saddle- 
bags. 

New  England  was  destined  to  see 
further  improvement  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  Levi  Pease,  a  native 
of  Shrewsbury,  Massachusetts,  who, 
before  the  Revolution,  was  a  black- 
smith in  that  village.  He  was  with 
the  army  during  the  entire  war,  im- 
portant in  various  ways,  his  remark- 
able shrewdness  making  him  espe- 
cially successful  as  a  bearer  of  de- 
spatches. He  was  also  engaged  to 
purchase  horses,  and  entrusted  with 
large  amounts  of  money.  After  the 
close  of  the  war  he  determined  to  start 
a  new  and,  as  it  seemed  to  the  com- 
munity, a  most  hazardous  enterprise, 
— no  less  a  scheme  than  running  a  line 
of  stages  from  Boston  to  Hartford. 
He  could  persuade  no  one  to  engage 
with  him  in  so  visionary  an  undertak- 
ing, so  he  turned  for  help  to  an  old 
friend,  Reuben  Sykes,a  much  younger 
man  than  Pease.  Sykes'  father  decid- 
edly opposed  the  scheme  and  tried  to 
dissuade  him  from  attempting  it,  but 
the  son  would  not  listen  to  the  paternal 
counsels,  and  the  new  stage  line 
started  Oct.  20,  1783.  The  journey 
from  Boston  to  Hartford  took  four 
days  and  the  fare  was  ten  dollars.  The 
venture  was  so  successful  that  two 
years  later  Pease  became  owner  of  the 
Boston  Inn,  where  St.  Paul's  Church 
now  stands,  which  was  thereafter  the 


starting  point  for  his  stages.  Soon 
after  the  line  was  extended  to  New 
York,  the  time  reduced  to  three  days 
to  Hartford  and  three  days  to  New 
York,  the  fare  reduced  to  three  pence 
a  mile,  and  fourteen  pounds  of  bag- 
gage was  allowed  each  person. 

Accounts  of  travelers  at  this  period 
do  not  present  a  picture  of  easy  jour- 
neying. One  says:  "All  day  long 
until  ten  in  the  evening  the  carriage 
labored,  drawn  by  two  horses  partly 
harnessed  with  ropes.  Quagmires 
were  frequent  —  the  passengers  must 
be  always  ready  to  spring  out  and 
help."  Through  Pease,  however,  the 
roads  were  much  improved,  and  he 
procured  from  the  government  the 
first  charter  granted  in  the  state  for  a 
turnpike.  Many  other  charters  were 
granted  afterward,  and  about  1800 
very  many  turnpike  roads  were  built, 
some  of  which  were  very  profitable, 
though  many  brought  no  return  to 
their  builders.  From  the  prospectus 
of  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  Turnpike 
Company,  which  was  incorporated  in 
1799  to  build  a  road  from  Amherst  to 
near  Shrewsbury,  we  learn  that  the 
turnpike  from  Northampton  to  Pitts- 
field  had  paid  twelve  per  cent  divi- 
dends. It  was  a  maxim  of  the  turn- 
pike builders  of  this  time  that  their 
roads  must  run,  regardless  of  grade, 
in  as  nearly  a  straight  line  between 
their  respective  termini  as  was  possi- 
ble, This  resulted  in  roads  which  now 
appear  hardly  practicable  on  account 
of  their  hills,  but  which  then  attracted 
travel  because  of  their  superiority  in 
construction  and  maintenance  to  the 
old  roads. 

The  improvements  started  by  Pease 
and  Sykes  were  rapidly  followed  by 
others  more  striking,  and  in  1795  Bos- 
ton had  six  mail  coaches  a  week  to 
New  Haven,  three  going  through 
Providence  and  three  through  Spring- 
field. The  mail  stages  carried  only 
six  passengers.  The  other  coaches 
took  nine  passengers  inside  and  two 
on  the  driver's  seat.  The  fare  was 
higher  by  the  mail  coach  than  on  the 
"accommodation  lines,"  as  the  passen- 
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ger  coaches  were  called.  They  were 
expected  to  rattle  over  the  road  at  the 
rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour. 

A  Scotchman  making  a  tour  of  New 
England  in  1812  writes:  'The  mail 
stages  are  long  machines  hung  on 
leather  braces.  The  driver  must  be  a 
white  man,  and  has  charge  of  the  mail. 
The  stages  are  slightly  built,  with  cur- 
tains to  be  let  down  or  folded  up  at 
pleasure." 

The  state  of  the  ordinary  roads  and 
of  travel  by  coach  in  181 8  is  shown  by 
the  following  extract  from  a  private 
letter  of  that  year.  A  young  woman 
of  eighteen  living  in  a  town  in  central 
Massachusetts  is  visiting  in  Cam- 
bridge, whither  her  father  had  taken 
her  in  his  "chaise."  The  time  of  her 
visit  having  expired,  she  is  impatient 
to  return,  and  on  account  of  the  bad 
state  of  the  roads  her  father  delays 
coming  for  her.  But  notwithstanding 
the  desire  of  her  family  to  see  her 
again,  her  mother  writes  to  her  not  to 
think  of  coming  until  she  is  sent  for. 
"Your  papa,"  she  says,  "would  not 
trust  your  life  in  the  stage.  It  is  a 
very  unsafe  and  improper  conveyance 
for  young  ladies.  Many  have  been  the 
accidents,  many  the  cripples  made  by 
accidents  in  those  vehicles.  As  soon 
as  your  papa  can  you  may  be  sure  he 
will  go  or  send  for  you."  Which 
seems  to  show  that  as  late  as  1818  pri- 
vate families  in  traveling  used  their 
own  conveyances  as  far  as  was  possi- 
ble. 

Captain  Basil  Hall  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  in  his  well-known  account  of  his 
travels  in  America  in  1827,  describes 
the  pacing  slowly  up  the  steep  hill,  the 
galloping  down,  the  stopping  every 
four  or  five  miles  to  water  the  horses, 
the  giving  out  and  taking  in  of  mail 
bags,  the  changing  of  coaches  and  the 
stopping  for  gossip  or  for  a  glass  of 
brandy, — until  the  day,  he  says,  seemed 
endless.  Captain  Hall  also  describes 
in  an  amusing  manner  his  experiences 
in  trying  to  make  matters  easier.  He 
wished  to  ride  from  Providence  to 
Hartford,  seventy-two  miles,  and  find- 
ing it  unpleasant  not  to  be  able  to  stop 


on  the  way,  tried  to  make  some  ar- 
rangement by  which  he  could  do  so. 
He  was  told  he  could  regulate  matters 
if  he  paid  for  the  nine  seats.  To  this 
Captain  Hall  consented,  but  the  driver 
then  decided  that  if  the  conveyance 
went  at  all  it  must  go  through  in  one 
day.  So  he  tried  to  hire  carriage  and 
horses,  but  could  not,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  take  places  on  the  mail  stage. 
The  hour  of  starting  was  five  in  the 
morning,  but,  as  everything  in  Amer- 
ica, he  says,  comes  sooner  than  one 
expects,  "a  great  tall  man  walked  into 
my  room  at  ten  minutes  before  four 
to  say  it  wanted  half  an  hour  of  five; 
and  presently  we  heard  the  rumbling 
of  the  stage,  thirty  minutes  before  the 
time  specified.  There  were  only  five 
passengers  and  plenty  of  room,  and 
we  stopped  for  breakfast  in  a  cheer- 
ful, sunny  parlor,  on  a  neatly  dressed 
repast,  with  a  very  pleasant,  chatty 
company."  The  latter  part  of  the  pic- 
ture sounds  not  unpleasant,  though 
we  can  but  wonder  if  the  forehanded 
Americans  always  made  it  a  practise 
to  start  half  an  hour  before  the  sched- 
ule time.  This  may  have  been  custom- 
ary, as  we  read  of  several  cases  where 
a  chaise  and  swift  horse  was  called 
into  use  to  gallop  after  the  stage  with 
a  belated  passenger. 

Those  were  great  days  in  the  vil- 
lages through  which  the  coaches 
passed.  When  there  were  two  lines  of 
coaches,  as  there  were  between  Bos- 
ton and  Providence,  great  was  the 
rivalry  to  see  which  should  make  the 
quickest  time.  The  Citizens'  Line 
and  the  People's  Line  both  made  the 
trip  in  four  and  a  half  hours,  but  the 
Citizens'  Line,  determined  not  to  be 
outdone,  had  some  light  and  hand- 
some coaches  built,  and  with  their 
fastest  horses  started  the  Pioneer  Line, 
making  the  distance  in  three  and  a 
half  hours.  The  Dedham  Historical 
Register  tells  us: 

"It  was  a  lively,  bustling  place  about  the 
Dedham  stage  house  on  the  arrival  of  the 
conches.  The  driver  would  sound  his  horn 
on  approaching  the  village,  the  fresh  horses 
would  be  waiting  at  the  door,  the  horses 
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changed  and  the  stage  on  its  way  again, 
with  only  one  or  two  minutes'  delay.  A 
large  number  of  horses  were  required,  and 
from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  were 
kept  at  the  stlables;  and  underneath  were 
rooms  which  presented  a  most  lively  ap- 
pearance, where  many  men  were  employed 
in  building  stage  coaches,  and  some  of  the 
finest  in  the  country  were  made  here." 

In  1829  there  were  seventy-seven 
lines  of  stage-coaches  starting  from 
Boston,  and  in  1832  one  hundred  and 
six,  all  doing  a  flourishing  business. 
In  1829  the  Boston  and  New  York 
mail  coach  left  daily  at  one  o'clock. 
It  arrived  at  Hartford  the  next  morn- 
ing at  six  o'clock,  at  New  Haven  at 
two  in  the  afternoon,  and  reached 
New  York  at  six  the  next  night.  The 
stage-driver,  said  to  have  been  prema- 
turely bald  in  consequence  of  con- 
stantly wearing  his  bell-crowned  hat, 
which  was  always  filled  with  letters 
and  papers,  was  a  highly  important 
person.  This  man,  who  took  the  place 
,  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  of  to- 
day, delivered  messages,  paid  and  col- 
lected notes  and  bills,  purchased  valu- 
able articles,  and  delivered  to  banks 
money  for  deposit. 

A  word  .  in  closing  regarding  inns 
and  innkeepers.  The  first  tavern  in 
Boston  was  started  in  1634.  There 
was  a  legal  charge:  a  meal  was  six 
pence,  a  quart  mug  of  beer  a  penny. 
The  inn  was  the  centre  of  political  and 
social  activity,  and  the  position  of  inn- 
keeper was  one  of  influence.  Night 
after  night  men  gathered  in  the  bar- 
room to  take  a  social  glass  and  discuss 
the  news  of  the  day  and  the  politics  of 
the  country.  Not  overmuch  freedom 
was  allowed  the  traveler.  In  1664  the 
Massachusetts  General  Court  enacts 
that  "there  shall  be  no  rude  singing  in 
.taverns  or  ale-houses,"  and  there  was 
no  gathering  on  Saturday  night.  On 
Sunday  evening  they  assembled  as 
usual. 

,  Dr.  D wight  in  his  "Travels"  says 
that  Englishmen  often  laugh  at  the 
fact  that  inns  in  New  England  are 
kept  by  men  of  consequence.  "Our 
ancestors,"  he  says,  "considered  the 
inn  as  a  place  where  corruption  might 


naturally  arise  and  easily  spread,  also 
as  a  place  where  travelers  must  trust 
themselves,  their  horses  and  baggage 
and  money,  and  where  women  must 
not  be  subjected  to  disagreeable  ex- 
.  periences.  To  provide  for  safety  and 
comfort  and  against  danger  and  mis- 
chief they  took  particular  pains  in 
their  laws  to  prevent  inns  from  being- 
kept  by  unprincipled  and  worthless 
men.  Every  innkeeper  in  Connecticut 
must  be  recommended  by  the  select- 
men and  civil  authorities,  constables 
and  grand  jurors  of  the  town  in  which 
he  resides,  and  then  licensed  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  It  was  substantially  the  same 
in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire." 

Dwight,  once  mentioning  an  inn- 
keeper, Captain  R ,  says:       "The 

treatment  we  received  was  such  as 
favorite  friends  might  expect  from  a 
very  hospitable  and  well-bred  family;" 
and  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucault  left 
the  following  tribute  to  a  New  Eng- 
land inn:  "Although  excessively  ill, 
I  was  sensible  of  my  dreadful  situa- 
tion, being  thus  laid  on  a  bed  of  sick- 
ness among  people  who  had  never  seen 
me  before,  and  this  idea  threw  me  into 
great  agitation  of  mind  which  bor- 
dered on  despair;  but  fortunately  the 
family  at  whose  house  I  had  stopped 
were  the  best  people  in  the  world. 
Both  men  and  women  took  as  much 
care  of  me  as  if  I  had  been  their  own 
child.  I  must  repeat  it  once  more, 
that  I  cannot  bestow  too  much  praise 
on  the  kindness  of  these  excellent  peo- 
ple. Being  a  stranger,  utterly  unac- 
quainted with  them,  sick,  appearing  in 
the  garb  of  mediocrity  bordering  on 
indigence,  I  possessed  not  the  least 
claim  on  the  hospitality  of  this  respect- 
able family  but  such  as  their  own  kind- 
ness and  humanity  could  suggest ;  and 
yet  during  the  five  days  I  continued 
in  their  house  they  neglected  their  own 
business  to  nurse  me  with  the  tender- 
est  care  and  with  unwearied  solici- 
tude." 

George  Monck  of  the  Blue  Anchor 
Tavern  in  Boston  is  mentioned  as  such 
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a  genial  host  that  it  was  "almost  im- 
possible not  to  be  merry  in  his  com- 
pany." 

The  King's  highway  was  well  sup- 
plied with  taverns.  There  was  a  tav- 
ern in  Shrewsbury  kept  by  a  Revolu- 
tionary army  officer  who  entertained 
the  military  companies  as  they  passed 
through  the  town.  His  house  was 
also  a  popular  resort  for  teamsters  go- 
ing to  and  from  Boston.  There  was 
a  large  open  shed  behind  the  house 
where  their  loaded  wagons  were  pro- 
tected in  wet  weather,  and  in  another 
shed  were  benches  and  chairs  where 
the  teamsters  could  await  their  repasts. 
In  the  side  of  the  house  holes  were  cut 
one  above  another  of  a  size  to  admit 
the  toe  of  a  man's  boot,  and  they  were 
expected  to  go  in  this  way  to  and 
from  their  sleeping  apartments.  The 
kitchen  contained  an  enormous  open 
fireplace  and  a  broad  double  door 
through  which  horses  or  oxen  drew  in 
the  logs  for  the  fire.  "On  the  north 
side  of  the  chimney,"  we  are  told,  "in 
the  garret  floor,  was  an  open  space 
about  four  feet  square,  enclosed  on  all 
sides  down  to  the  cellar,  with  no  aper- 
ture save  at  the  top.  The  exact  pur- 
pose of  this  deep,  dark  place  is  not 
known,  but  it  was  called  'the  dun- 
geon,' and  may  have  been  intended  for 
a  hiding-place,  as  the  times  were  peril- 
ous." 

The  Howe  Tavern  of  Sudbury,  first 
opened  in  1700,  was  one  of  the  most 
noted  inns,  and  is  the  "Wayside  Inn" 
of  which  Longfellow  writes.  It  was 
built  in  1686,  and  was  called  the  "Red 
Horse,"  and  kept  by  the  Howe  family 
for  several  generations.  In  171 1  the 
road  on  which  it  was  situated  became 
a  post  road,  and  mail  was  carried  over 
it  twice  a  week  to  New  York,  so  its 
life  was  one  of  activity  and  business. 


There  was  a  large  "common  room" 
which  had  a  bar  in  one  corner  and  a 
desk  in  another  where  the  tippler's 
score  was  set  down.  The  floor  was 
bare  and  daily  sprinkled  with  white 
sand.  There  was  a  state  chamber 
which  Washington  and  Lafayette  are 
said  to  have  occupied,  and  an  enor- 
mous garret  where  the  slaves  were 
accommodated.  A  dance  hall  with 
polished  floor,  benches  against  the 
wall  where  one  could  rest  after  the 
minuet  or  cotillon,  and  a  raised  plat- 
form for  the  fiddlers,  was  an  important 
feature.* 

As  a  final  picture  of  life  in  coaching 
days  let  us  turn  to  "The  Historic 
Fields  and  Mansions  of  Middlesex," 
where  Mr.  Drake  gives  us  a  sight  of 
the  life  at  the  "Red  Horse,"  so  pleas- 
ing that  we  almost  feel  we  have  lost  in 
comfort  what  we  have  gained  in  speed, 
and  that  there  were,  after  all,  many 
compensations  in  the  good  old  days. 

"A  traveler,  after  a  hard  day's  jauni:, 
pulls  up  at  the  Red  Horse.  The  landlord 
is  at  the  door,  hat  in  hand,  with  a  cheery 
welcome  and  a  shout  to  the  blacks  to  care 
for  the  stranger's  beast.  Is  it  winter,  a 
mimic  conflagration  roars  on  the  hearth,  a 
bowl  of  punch  is  brewed  smoking  hot. 
Soon  there  comes  a  summons  to  the  table, 
where  good,  wholesome  roast  beef,  done  to 
that  perfection  of  which  the  turnspit  only 
was  capable,  roasted  potatoes  with  their 
russet  jackets  brown  and  crisp,  and  a  loaf 
as  white  as  the  landlady's  Sunday  cap,  send 
up  an  appetizing  odor.  For  drink,  the 
well  was  deep,  the  water  pure  and  spark- 
ling, but  home-brewed  ale  or  cider  were 
at  the  guest's  elbow,  and  a  cup  of  chocolate 
finished  his  repast.  He  begins  to  be 
drowsy,  and  is  lighted  to  an  upper  chamber 
by  some  pretty  maid-of-all  work.  At  part- 
ing, Boniface  holds  his  guest's  stirrup, 
warns  him  of  the  ford  or  the  morass,  and 
bids  him  good  speed." 

*See  article  on  "The  Wayside  Inn"  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Magazine,  November,  1889,  and  article  on  "The 
Landlord  of  the  Wayside  Inn,"  May,  1894. 
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A  COMEDY. 


By  Ethel  Davis. 


III. 


T  is  generally  thought  that  after 
a  great  trouble  which  is  never 
to  be  remedied,  like  a  final  sep- 
aration from  one  loved  or  the 
loss  of  faith  in  a  lover,  most 
natures  in  time  recover  from 
the  blow,  regaining  hope  and 
their  former  capacity  to  enjoy.  This  is 
not  true.  Most  memories  are  unequal 
to  retaining  the  image  of  their  feelings 
before  the  catastrophe,  and  cease  to 
realize  and  regret  the  change.  The 
joyousness  does  not  return  after  deep 
experience.  But  to  the  few,  on  whom 
impressions  are  both  subtle  and  deep, 
there  come  moments  when  they  are 
startled  by  a  buoyancy  that  makes 
them  pause  in  the  act  that  they  are 
performing,  and  wonder  what  is  the 
forgotten  anticipation  of  the  day 
which  makes  them  feel  like  this.  The 
question  is  always  answered  by  the 
realization  that  this  is  an  evanescent 
repetition  of  a  mood  of  long  ago,  and 
is  followed  by  a  reaction  of  intense 
regret,  longing  and  rebellion. 

With  the  coming  of  the  spring  to 
Clarendon,  this  haunting  mood  found 
its  entrance  to  Peggy  Thornton's 
heart.  The  heavy  scent  of  lilac,  the 
faint  sweetness  of  the  blossoming 
cherry  trees,  the  shining  of  the  moon- 
light on  the  flower-laden  valley,  the 
sudden  speaking  of  an  unforgotten 
name,  would  touch  her,  for  a  second, 
with  this  spirit  of  the  past,  and  with  its 
fleeting  she  would  turn  dependency  to 
Zach,  who  could  not  know  what 
moved  her  to  look  at  him  as  if  for  help, 
but  who  met  the  expression  with  a 
manly  tenderness  which  reassured  and 
comforted  her,  bringing  a  peace  no 
other  friend  could  ever  make  her  feel. 
Yet  Zach  himself  was  in  sore  need 


of  help.  The  acquaintances  who  saw 
him  every  day  took  as  yet  no  notice  of 
the  fact  that  the  boyish  expression  of 
his  face  had  been  lined  away,  and  in 
its  stead  was  the  look  of  a  man  old  be- 
yond his  years,  matured  first  by  the 
precocious  unfolding  of  a  powerful 
mind  and  later  by  the  developing  ex- 
perience of  love.  It  was  because  this 
love  of  Zach's  was  deep  beyond  self- 
seeking,  tender  with  understanding 
and  sympathy,  strong  and  enduring, 
that  without  any  analysis  of  what  she 
rested  upon,  Peggy  turned  constantly 
to  him  and  silently  demanded  his  ser- 
vices and  care.  While  he  was  in  her 
presence  this  dependence  was  so 
great  a  happiness  to  Zach  that  he 
sometimes  would  feel  a  choking  in  his 
throat  as  he  rendered  her  some  trifling 
service,  which  she  asked  with  such  sim- 
plicity; but  when  he  was  away  from 
her  every  such  memory  was  pain. 

It  had  been  several  weeks  since  he 
had  received  a  letter  from  James 
telling  him  that  he  had  decided  to 
make  a  trip  to  Clarendon;  yet  Zach 
had  not  yet  got  himself  sufficiently 
under  control  to  tell  Peggy  of  the  fact 
when  a  second  letter,  setting  the  date 
of  his  brother's  arrival,  warned  him 
that  he  had  no  time  for  further  delay. 

The  night  on  which  he  received  it, 
he  and  Peggy  met  at  a  dinner  given 
by  Mrs.  Atherton  James  as  a  sort  of 
preliminary  to  the  graduation  and 
Commencement  exercises  that  were  to 
begin  the  following  week.  When  the 
ladies  withdrew  from  the  table  Zach 
slipped  away  from  the  other  men  and, 
joining  Peggy,  drew  her  out  on  to  the 
piazza  to  talk  to  her  of  its  contents, 
uninterrupted  by  the  other  guests.  It 
took  much  longer  to  introduce  the 
subject  than    Zach  had    thought    he 
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needed.  So  much  time  slipped  away 
before  he  made  his  statement  that 
Peggy  had  no  opportunity  to  do  more 
than  give  a  little  exclamation  and 
reach  out  to  shake  hands  with  him, 
when  they  were  interrupted  by  the 
bustle  of  the  arrival  from  the  dining- 
room  of  the  other  men.  Peggy  looked 
up  and,  excited  by  Zach's  news, 
laughed  as  she  watched  Manchester 
walk  straight  across  the  drawing- 
room  to  the  window  through  which 
they  had  stepped  out  upon  the  piazza. 
As  he  joined  them,  Zach  took  the  op- 
portunity to  withdraw,  relieved  to 
escape  without  betraying  to  Peggy 
how  greatly  he  was  perturbed  himself. 
As  Manchester  took  Zach's  seat  he 
exclaimed: 

"Why  are  you  laughing  at  me  this 
time,  Miss  Thornton?  If  you  knew 
how  tired  I  am  of  seeming  funny  to 
you,  I'm  sure  you  would  once  in  a 
while  restrain  your  mirth." 

"I  was  including  Mr.  Gordon  and 
you  in  the  same  laugh,"  replied  Peggy. 
"I  was  amused  because  you  are  so 
different." 

"I   admit  that.     Which   of    us    did 
what  to-night?" 
"You  did." 
"I  always  do." 

"When  he  comes  in  after  dinner, — 
or  any  other  American, — he  saunters 
into  the  room,  looking  carelessly 
round,  apparently  not  noticing  any- 
one in  particular,  and  stopping  first  by 
one  woman  and  then  another,  he 
makes  a  zig-zag  course  till  he  gets  to 
the  one  he  intended  from  the  'first  to 
have  a  talk  with.  Then  he  carries  her 
off  to  a  corner  —  and  so  forth.  You 
stop  short  on  the  threshold  and  look 
the  room  over  thoroughly — and  every 
one  in  the  room  watches  to  see  what 
you  will  do  next.  You  wait  till  you 
discover  the  woman  you  want  and 
then  you  stride  to  her  chair,  carry  her 
off  with  an  air  that  seems  to  say  it's 
no  matter  whether  she  wants  to  go  or 
not  —  and  so  forth." 

Manchester  laughed  as  he  recog- 
nized the  faithfulness  of  the  descrip- 
tion. 


"Do  you  really  dislike  all  our  Eng- 
lish ways  so  much,  Miss  Thornton?'"' 
he  asked,  rather  wistfully. 

"Why,  no,"  answered  Peggy.  "It's 
only  that  we're  trained  so  differently. 
We  are  taught  that  we  must  conceal 
all  our  thoughts,  from  the  time  we  are 
old  enough  to  know  we  have  any, 
from  every  man  we  meet ;  and  the  men 
are  chivalrous  enough  to  help  us  to 
do  it,  by  not  calling  attention  to  their 
attentions  to  us.  Then  we  all  go 
through  a  process  of  watching  and 
guessing,  that  brings  us  to  the  same 
place  in  the  end  that  you  Britons  get 
to  in  the  first  place.  Your  way  is  a 
great  relief.  I'm  heartsick  with  the 
effort  to  conceal  myself  in  such  a 
way  that  everyone  will  understand 
me  after  all." 

"I  wish  I  could  do  that,  Miss  Thorn- 
ton— understand  you,  I  mean.  Won't 
you  tell  me  what  your  weakest  point 
is,  so  I  can  surprise  you  into  losing 
your  self-control?" 

"It  won't  help  you.  So  I  shall  be 
delighted.  It's  my  mouth.  I  can  keep 
the  rest  of  my  face  as  impenetrable  as 
the  sphinx,  but  m,y  mouth  will  quiver 
and  give  me  away.  I  often  wish  it 
was  covered  by  a  mustache." 

"Miss  Thornton,  allow  me!  It 
would  be  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the 
world — " 

It  almost  startled  her  into  scream- 
ing, so  sudden  was  his  move.  She 
had  just  time  to  clap  both  hands  over 
the  offending  member  before  his  mus- 
tache was  close  to  her  lips.  He 
dropped  back  into  his  seat  with  a  sigh. 

"Another  failure.  And  now  I  sup- 
pose you  will  be  indignant  besides. 
Miss  Thornton,  do  you  honestly  think 
it  would  have  done  any  harm  if  I'd 
taken  that  kiss?" 

Peggy  started  to  reply  with  a  vehe- 
ment Yes,  but  stopped  herself  as  she 
realized  that  she  was  not  sure  that  it 
would  be  the  truth.  "If  you'll  prom- 
ise not  to  take  advantage,  I'll  think 
out  loud  to  you,"  she  said. 

"I  promise." 

"I  shouldn't  have  cared  a  bit,"  she 
said.     "I'm  made  all  wrong.     I  often 
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think  I  should  like  to  kiss  you,  and 
other  fine,  clean  sort  of  men.  But  I 
wouldn't  do  it,  or  let  you  do  it  —  it 
would  be  almost  as  bad  as  kissing 
some  women." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Miss  Thorn- 
ton!" 

"Well — I  don't  just  know — " 

Peggy  paused,  but  there  was  such 
an  air  of  command  in  Manchester's, 
attention  that  there  was  no  chance  for 
retreat.  Her  confusion  dispelled  itself 
in  a  smile,  as  she  said  suddenly : 

"Well,  kisses  are  God's  sweetmeats, 
and  they  are  not  so  appetizing  when 
they  come  to  you  soiled  by  the  devil's 
hands." 

Manchester  sat  still  a  minute,  and 
Peggy  recognized  that  his  silence  was 
portentous.  She  glanced  anxiously 
into  the  drawing-room,  hoping  to  find 
deliverance  there,  but  no  one  was  in  a 
position  to  notice  her  appealing  look. 
Before  she  could  think  of  a  word  to 
break  the  spell  it  was  too  late. 

"Peggy,  I  only  know  the  English 
way.  I  can't  be  graceful,  or  help 
startling  you  by  coming  straight  at 
you,  when  you  don't  expect  it.  I'm 
not  good  enough  for  you  —  but  my 
love  isn't  soiled  that  way.  Peggy, 
can  you  take  it,  dear?" 

All  the  pain  of  the  last  five  years,  all 
the  unaccepted  love,  the  shaming  re- 
buffs, the  loneliness,  the  emptiness  of 
a  future  entered  on  alone,  passed 
through  Peggy's  heart  as  she  sat  silent 
before  Edward  Manchester,  unable  to 
summon  courage  to  tell  another  he 
must  suffer  as  she  had  been  suffering. 
At  last  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  his. 

"I  know  how  it  hurts.  You  remem- 
ber the  way  I  was  when  you  first  came. 
No  woman  is  ever  like  that  unless  she 
loves  someone  who  doesn't  care  for 
her.  I  tell  you  because — because — 
it's  so  awful  to  think  I  could  make 
anyone  feel  like  that — and  because  it's 
the  only  thing  that  will  make  you — 
not  care  so  much." 

Manchester  took  one  of  her  hands 
and  lifted  it  to  his  lips.  "Nothing 
could  make  me  not  care  so  much  now, 
Peggy.       It's  too  late.       But  it's  not 


your  fault."  They  were  still  for  a 
moment,  and  then  he  burst  out  again: 
"Don't  you  think  that  later  you  could 
forget  that  other  man  —  if  he  doesn't 
care — and  I  do?  I  love  von,  Peggy. 
I  can't  tell  you  what  I  feel.  I  could 
live  it  for  you.     Is  there  no  chance?" 

"None.  I  have  felt  it  all,  and  I  know. 
I  thought  my  telling  you  I  loved 
someone  else  would  make  you  stop 
caring  for  me." 

"Nothing  in  God's  world  could 
make  me  stop,  Peggy." 

They  sat  for  a  few  minutes  embar- 
rassed and  silent,  and  then  Manches- 
ter abruptly  began  to  speak  of  the 
Commencement  exercises  which  th ex- 
were  to  attend  the  following  week. 
Peggy  answered  him  mechanically  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  then  Manchester 
saw  her  shiver.     He  rose,  saying: 

"You  are  cold.  Let  me  take  you 
inside  before  you  are  chilled." 

"Noj  I'm  not  cold;  but  I  wish  you 
would  take  me  back  to  the  drawing- 
room,"  she  said;  and  the  two  came 
back  into  the  light,  among  the  people, 
and  talked  small  talk,  and  laughed  at 
poor  jokes,  and  conversed  with  unnat- 
ural animation,  and  steadfastly  con- 
cealed from  the  other  guests  that  they 
were  both  longing  to  go  away  and 
hide  their  pain  in  the  loneliness  of  the 
night. 


IV. 

Peggy  swung  slowly  back  and  forth 
in  the  hammock  on  the  back  piazza, 
and  looked  idly  at  the  mountains  that 
rose  blue  behind  and  above  the  ter- 
races on  which  Clarendon  was  built. 
She  held  a  book  in  her  hand,  which 
she  glanced  at  from  time  to  time,  to 
mislead  any  chance  observer  from 
the  windows  of  the  house,  but  she  did 
not  try  to  deceive  herself  into  think- 
ing that  she  could  read. 

It  was  five  days  since  she  had  hurt 
Manchester  to  the  quick,  four  days 
since  she  had  seen  Zach,  and  James 
Gordon  had  been  in  town  three  days 
and  had  not  yet  been  to  see  her.  She 
was  restless,  lonely  and  excited,  feel- 
ing impotent  against  some  undefined, 
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impending  crisis,  and  grieved  and  em- 
barrassed when  she  thought  that  she 
must  inevitably  meet  Manchester 
again  before  long.  But  she  worried 
most  over  the  unaccountable  desertion 
of  Zach.  She  realized  for  the  first 
time  that  hitherto  during  the  last  three 
months  there  had  been  no  day  when 
she  had  not  been  made  conscious  of 
his  unceasing  devotion.  She  acknowl- 
edged to  herself  that  he  had  been  the 
guiding  influence  in  her  daily  life.  Her 
mind  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  it  was 
owing  to  Zach  that  there  had  been  a 
revolution  in  the  attitude  of  Claren- 
don toward  her,  and  she  wondered 
with  a  sort  of  terror  whether  she  could 
hold  steadfastly  her  newly  acquired 
independence,  fearless  of  the  opinion 
that  others  might  hold  of  her  actions, 
if  Zach  were  to  withdraw  his  approval 
and  support.  As  she  brooded  thus 
the  longing  she  had  cherished  to  see 
James  Gordon,  to  speak  to  him  alone 
the  first  time  that  they  met,  and  the 
pain  that  he  had  not  sought  her  out  at 
once — so  akin  to  all  the  suffering  that 
she  had  borne  from  him  in  the  past — 
was  replaced  with  a  nervous  anxiety 
lest  Zach  should  not  be  with  her,  to 
help  guard  her  from  self-revelation  and 
mistake  when  this  first  meeting  should 
take  place.  Her  nature  became  con- 
centrated in  a  longing  for  Zach's  pres- 
ence; it  seemed  to  her  that  she  could 
not  bear  another  hour  of  life  unless  he 
came  and  quieted  the  unreasoning 
fears  of  some  indefinite  future  danger, 
which  were  taking  possession  of  her 
imagination. 

Meantime  Zach  was  in  still  greater 
distress  of  mind.  He  found,  with  sur- 
prise and  pain,  that  during  their  sepa- 
ration his  attitude  of  admiring  depend- 
ence on  his  older  brother  had  been 
somehow  lost.  James,  handsome, 
magnetic,  honest,  as  he  recognized 
him  to  be,  seemed  to  him  no  longer  his 
accepted  superior,  but  his  equal,  sub- 
ject to  his  criticism,  and— from  his 
careless  nature  and  less  comprehen- 
sive mind  —  his  intellectual  junior, 
rather  than  his  senior  by  ten  years, 
But  Zach  would  have  found  it  easy  to 


adjust  himself  to  this  new  relation  had 
it  not  been  that  the  thought  of  Peggy 
Thornton  stood  between  him  and  his 
brother,  and  he  was  obliged  to  com- 
bat a  deep  resentment  against  him, 
as  the  barrier  between  himself  and  the 
woman  whom  he  loved,  finding  her  his 
perfect  complement  and  that  which 
satisfied  his  conception  of  woman- 
hood. With  nervous  expectation  he 
waited  through  the  three  days  which 
followed  his  brother's  arrival  for  him 
to  declare  that  the  moment  had  come 
for  visiting  Peggy;  but  although 
James'  speeches  showed  that  his 
thoughts  turned  frequently  to  her,  he 
did  not  make  any  proposal  to  visit  her. 
Zach  became  sure  there  was  some  rea- 
son besides  the  many  employments 
with  which  the  days  were  filled  which 
made  him  shrink  from  his  first  visit 
to  her.  On  the  third  day  he  could  no 
longer  bear  his  suspense,  and  after  a 
casual  reference  of  James'  to  some  re- 
membered incident  in  the  past,  he 
abruptly  broke  his  reserve: 

"Wasn't  Peggy  Thornton  your 
chief  reason  for  coming  out  here, 
Jim?" 

"Well— perhaps." 

'Then  I  can't  make  you  out.  Six 
days  and  nights  of  travel  for  a  woman, 
and  then  not  the  nerve  to  call.  What's 
the  matter?" 

Jim  did  not  answer  at  once.  Then 
he  said,  with  a  senior's  assumption  of 
large  experience: 

"If  you'd  ever  been  in  the  position 
of  the  man  who  found  that  a  woman 
was  all  there  was  in  life  to  him,  and 
that  she  didn't  care  a  rap,  but  gave 
herself  body  and  soul  to  another  man, 
you'd  know  why  I  put  off  opening  an 
old  wound,  even  for  Peggy  Thornton." 

Involuntarily  Zach  clinched  his 
fist,  with  a  feeling  of  intense  pain,  and 
an  impulse  to  strike  down  the  man 
who  had  stirred  the  emotion  in  him. 
It  was  only  a  momentary  feeling,  and 
he  controlled  himself. 

"If  I  were  in  your  place  I  shouldn't 
spend  any  time  thinking  about  that 
other  man,"  he  said  in  a  tense  voice. 
"After  five  years  he  hasn't  got  her," 
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Jim  looked  at  him  in  amazement, 
then  repeated  his  words  heavily: 
"Hasn't  got  her?"  As  Zach  made  no 
reply,  he  looked  at  him  with  a  dazed 
expression;  then  suddenly  his  face 
lighted. 

"Zach,  have  you  thought  all  this 
time  that  I  was  in  love  with  Peggy 
Thornton?" 

"You  never  left  me  any  doubt  on 
that  point.  You  gave  me  an  insight 
the  night  you  told  me  she  owed  the 
devil  a  debt  for  keeping  him  out  of 
his  rights  in  your  soul." 

James  looked  penetratingly  into  his 
brother's  face  and  read  his  story. 
"Zach,"  he  said,  "it's  always  the  other 
woman  who  saves  a  man's  soul"  — 
Zach  started  to  interrupt,  but  James 
made  a  quick  gesture  and  went  on: 
"I  took  it  for  granted  that  you  knew, 
though  there's  no  reason  in  the  world 
you    should.      It    was     her     cousin, 

Louisa  Waring,  I .     Peggy  lived 

with  her  while  she  was  in  the  East,  and 
after  Louisa  married  Harold  Briggs 
she  took  me  in  hand  and  carried  me 
through.  Everyone  thought  it  was 
Peggy  I  cared  for,  and  that  she  threw 
me  over.  If  the  people  who  were 
there  and  saw  it  thought  so  it's  no 
wonder  that  you  did.  My  going 
abroad  and  travelling  with  her  uncle 
and  aunt  and  Peggy  all  the  next  sum- 
mer was  what  threw  most  people  off 
the  track.  What  she  was  to  me 
through  that  time  no  human  being 
can  ever  know.  She  seemed  to  read 
all  my  thoughts  and  feelings,  without 
a  hint  on  my  part,  and  know  just  the 
word  to  say,  the  little  act  to  give  me 

courage  and  hope  in  life.     She 

I've  never  seen  her  since,  and  I 
thought  now  it  was  far  enough  past 
for  me  to  meet  her  once  more.  But 
when  it  comes  to  the  point,  I'm  a 
coward  again.  I'm  afraid  the  whole 
thing  will  come  back  at  the  sound  of 
Peggy's  voice." 

Zach  had  turned  so  that  James 
could  not  see  his  face.  His  heart  was 
pounding,  and  he  felt  choked  and  hot, 
as,  with  the  swift  instinct  of  love,  he 
guessed  at  the  part  that  Peggy  had 


played  through  those  summer  months; 
but  he  spoke  coldly: 

"It  isn't  usual  to  put  a  woman  in  a 
position  where  she  gets  the  credit  of 
having  encouraged  a  man  unscrupu- 
lously to  throw  him  over  in  the  end, 
and  to  take  all  her  time  and  strength 
and  thought,  and  offer  nothing  back, 
even  if  a  man  has  lost  his  chance 
with  the  woman  he  loves.  Did  you 
ever  ask  what  Peggy  felt  while  this 
was  going  on?" 

"Peggy  begged  me  to  come,  her- 
self. She  said  frankly  —  she  always 
did  tell  truths  that  other  girls  don't  — 
that  everyone  would  think  I  was  in 
love  with  her,  and  in  that  way  I  could 
hide  the  fact  which  she  and  I  had 
known  from  the  beginning,  that  it  was 
Louisa  I  cared  for.  She  said  she 
thought  it  would  be  easier  for  me  to 
be  with  her  than  to  fight  it  out  alone. 
I  can  never  forget  how  she  asked  me 
if  I  should  be  ashamed  of  having 
people  think  that  I  could  fall  in  love 
with  her.  I  told  her,  with  perfect 
truth,  that  I  wished  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  that  I  could  do  it,  and 
then  succeed  in  winning  her.  After 
that  she  settled  it  all  without  my  real- 
izing much  what  I  was  about.  She 
always  said  it  made  no  difference,  one 
way  or  the  other,  what  people  thought 
or  said,  as  long  as  neither  of  us  would 
feel  it  was  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of 
if  it  happened  to  be  true." 

Zach  rose  hurriedly  and  exclaimed: 
"If  you  haven't  had  the  impulse  to  go 
to  see  her  after  all  this,  so  much  the 
worse  for  you!  There  comes  Man- 
chester. Go  help  him  and  the  girls 
decorate  the  casino  for  the  Commence- 
ment ball,  —  go  play  golf  with  him. 
I'm  going  on  an  errand  myself." 
And  with  that  he  started  rapidly  for 
the  Thorntons',  not  analyzing  what  he 
intended  to  do,  but  with  the  impulse 
of  marching  straight  up  to  Peggy, 
taking  her  in  his  arms  and  kissing 
away  all  her  memory  of  the  past,  while 
he  poured  into  her  ears  incoherent 
words  of  indignation,  sympathy,  ad- 
miration, tenderness,  and  love. 

"What  has  happened,  Zach?"   ex- 
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claimed  Peggy,  as  he  dragged  his 
chair  close  to  her  hammock.  "No 
one  has  been  near  me  for  days.  We 
might  as  well  have  had  out  a  scarlet 
fever  flag.  James  never  could  be  de- 
pended on,  but  it  worried  me  about 
you.     Why  haven't  you  been  here?" 

"I've  heard  from  you  every  day, 
Peggy.  Four  of  my  class  were  up 
yesterday,  you  know;  and  the  day  be- 
fore, Mrs.  Jennings  and  Bertha,  —  I 
saw  them  start  and  called  on  them  as 
soon  as  they  got  home,  and  the  day 
before " 

"But  I've  been  so  worried  for  fear 
I  shouldn't  see  you  before  James  made 
his  first  call,  to  tell  you  to  be  sure  to 
come  with  him.  Why  didn't  you 
come  yourself?" 

"I  didn't  dare  to,  Peggy." 

He  put  his  hand  on  the  hammock 
ropes  and  bent  over  her,  his  face  sup- 
plementing the  remark  so  fully  that  she 
dropped  her  eyes  and  held  her  breath. 
She  dreaded  to  hear  him  answer,  yet 
the  force  of  his  emotion  seemed  to 
drag  the  question  from  her : 

"Why?" 

"I  was  afraid  I  should  tell  you  that 
I  love  you." 

For  a  moment  Peggy  was  perfectly 
still,  not  knowing  what  to  reply;  then 
a  humiliating  pain  stung  her  into 
speech.  "How  can  you  say  such  a 
cruel  thing  to  me,  Zach  Gordon!  I 
never  dreamed  you  could  be  so  heart- 
less. Why  couldn't  you  have  gone 
away  and  left  things  as  they  were,  and 
not  make  me  face  that  you  have  been 
ashamed  to  let  yourself  love  me,  like 
this?  I  might  have  thought  of  you 
all  my  life  as  one  friend  who  never — " 

"Ashamed,  Peggy!  Flow  dare  you 
think  such  a  thing  of  me !  I  know  per- 
fectly well  that  the  best,  the  deepest 
thing  that  ever  came  into  my  life  is 
my  love  for  you.  I  shall  thank  God 
for  it,  whether  you'll  have  me  or  not. 
But,  oh!  Peggy,  don't  send  me  away!" 

She  tried  to  speak  bravely,  but  her 
voice  almost  failed  her  as  she  looked 
into  Zach's  honest  eyes. 

"But  I'm  much  older  than  you  are, 
Zach.     We    couldn't  —  this    is    your 


first  love,  and  you'll  get  over  it  and 
not  care  for  me." 

"You  know  better,  Peggy.  You 
know  I'm  years  older  than  most  men 
of  my  age.  You're  judging  by  what 
people  would  say,  not  by  the  truth.  I 
love  you.  I  wouldn't  have  you  a  day 
younger.  I  wouldn't  have  one  bit  of 
your  past  life  changed.  I  want  you 
this  way  —  just  exactly  as  you  are. 
There's  only  one  thing  that  can  make 
me  give  you  up,  —  to  have  you  tell  me 
that  you  love  another  man,  and  that 
you  believe  you  can  make  him  love 
you  back.    Peggy,  is  that  the  case?" 

Before  Peggy's  mind  came  the  pic- 
ture of  James,  the  man  who  had 
taught  her  the  bitterness  and  the 
beauty  of  life.  Then  she  looked  up 
into  the  strong,  tender  face  bending 
over  her.  This  was  the  man  whose 
nature  matched,  supported,  strength- 
ened her  own,  the  man  whose  presence 
meant  security  and  content.  Yet  was 
James  still  the  man  she  loved? 

"Zach,  I  don't  know  myself,"  she 
answered  slowly,  her  face  flushing 
painfully  as  she  spoke.  "I've  got  to 
see  him  once  more  first.  Don't  make 
me  answer  now  — -  and  don't  go  away 
and  leave  me  by  myself.  Can't  you 
take  me  somewhere  and  not  talk 
about  it  at  all?  I  know  how  selfish  I 
am  with  you;  but  everyone  else  makes 
me  take  care  of  them  and  help  them 
through  the  ugly  things  in  life. 
You're  the  only  one  who  ever  thinks 
it's  worth  while  to  take  care  of  me  and 
give  me  help,  and  I  can't  help  taking 
advantage  of  your  love." 

"We  won't  talk  any  more  about  it 
till  to-morrow,  Peggy;  but  I  shall  ask 
you  again  then,  —  for  you'll  see  every- 
one you  know  at  the  ball  to-night. 
We  might  go  down  to  the  casino  now, 
and  see  what  the  committee  have 
done.  Manchester  and  Jim  have 
worked  like  dogs  over  the  decora- 
tions, and  all  the  girls  in  town  have 
been  helping  them,  except  you." 

"I  don't  want  to  go  there.  After 
James  has  once  been  up  here,  it  will  be 
different.  We'll  just  go  to  walk,  and 
not  have  a  destination  in  life." 
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"Manchester  came  round  for  Jim  to 
play  golf  just  as  I  started  for  here,  and 
the  rooms  are  shut  up  until  to-night. 
I've  got  a  key,  and  I  wish  you'd  stop 
a  minute  and  see  if  you  can  think  of 
any  way  of  hiding  the  bowling  alleys 
from  the  hall." 

Zach  thought  he  was  telling  the 
truth  about  Manchester  and  James. 
He  was,  therefore,  as  surprised  as  she 
when  he  let  himself  and  Peggy  into 
the  casino  to  find  Manchester  and 
James  in  possession  of  the  hall,  where 
they  were  erecting  a  triumphal  arch 
before  the  entrance  to  the  conserva- 
tory, as  a  final  surprise  for  their 
fellow-decorators. 

It  had  been  many  years  since  Peggy 
Thornton  had  been  completely  con- 
fused by  any  social  complication. 
But  as,  escorted  by  the  man  who  was 
at  that  moment  waiting  for  an  answer 
to  the  question  whether  she  would 
ever  love  him  or  not,  she  came  sud- 
denly upon  the  man  whom  she  had 
not  seen  since  she  told  him  she 
could  not  be  his  wife,  standing  be- 
side that  other  man  whom  she  had 
acknowledged  to  him  that  she  had 
loved  for  years,  the  situation  over- 
came her.  She  did  not  reason  that 
neither  James  nor  Zach  could  know 
that  she  was  meeting  Manchester  for 
the  first  time  since  he  had  been  re- 
fused. She  did  not  reason  that 
neither  of  the  other  men  knew  that 
there  was  anything  new  in  her  relation 
to  Zach,  nor  that  Manchester  could 
not  know  that  James  was  the  man 
to  whom  she  had  referred.  She 
simply  stood  before  the  three,  turning 
from  white  to  pink,  from  pink  to  red, 
and  looking  from  right  to  left  as  for 
a  spot  to  which  to  flee;  and  when 
James  advanced  and  held  out  a  cor- 
dial hand,  she  backed  away  while  she 
gave  him  hers,  exclaiming  as  she  did 
so: 

"Zach  said  there  wouldn't  be  a  soul 
here  before  eight  o'clock  to-night!" 

As  the  words  left  her  lips,  she 
caught  Manchester's  eyes  fixed  on  her 
in  pity  and  amazement  at  her  confu- 
sion, and  realized  that  he  would  im- 


agine that  her  unexpected  meeting 
with  him  was  the  cause  of  her  embar- 
rassment; and  before  the  thought  was 
formulated,  she  conceived,  with  ap- 
prehension, that  James  would  con- 
clude from  her  remark  that  she  had 
sought  this  spot  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  a  tete-a-tete  with  Zach.  At 
the  same  time  it  flashed  upon  her  that 
Zach  would  imagine  that  she  was 
completely  overcome  by  her  first 
meeting  with  James.  It  was  in  vain 
that  she  tried  to  give  her  mind  to  the 
eager  comments  and  explanations  that 
the  three  tactfully  poured  forth  about 
the  decorations;  in  vain  that  she  tried 
to  comprehend  James's  request  for  a 
waltz  that  evening  and  Zach's  sugges- 
tion that  she  should  inspect  the  supper 
room.  All  was  a  blur  and  discord 
in  her  ears,  and  after  an  impotent  ef- 
fort to  answer  she  suddenly  burst  into 
hysterical  laughter  and  fled  through 
the  door  which  Zach  had  left  open, 
dashing  into  the  fields,  and  never  stop- 
ping until  she  reached  the  grove 
beyond. 

The  three  men  looked  at  each  other 
curiously.  Zach  was  the  first  to 
speak.  He  managed  to  say:  "I  got 
her  into  this  scrape ;  I  must  go  and  get 
her  out,"  and  he  swiftly  followed 
Peggy,  as  she  fled  away. 

When  Zach  came  up  with  her  in  the 
woods  he  found  that  she  had  thrown 
herself  down  on  a  fallen  log  and  burst 
into  sobs  which  mingled  with  her 
laughter,  the  first  attack  of  hysterics 
she  had  ever  experienced.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  knew  not  what  to  do.  Then 
he  quietly  dropped  down  on  the  log  be- 
side her  and  gathered  her  in  his  arms. 

"Darling,  what  do  you  care?  What 
difference  can  it  make?"  ^ 

At  first  she  could  not  reply,  but 
when  she  recovered  her  self-posses- 
sion, coerced  by  the  awkward  habit 
of  telling  the  truth  to  Zach,  she 
exclaimed:  "Well,  if  you'd  been 
brought  suddenly  face  to  face  with  the 
man  you  used  to  love,  and  the  man 
who  loved  you,  and  the  man  you 
loved,  I  think  you'd  have  hysterics 
vourself." 
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For    an    instant    Zach    was    silent,  side   him,  abandoning   herself  to   his 

Then   he  said  tremblingly:     "Peggy,  comforting  like  a  trustful  child.     For 

any  blind  man  can  see  that  both  Man-  a   moment    it    was    very    still    in    the 

Chester  and   I  love  you.        Which  is  woods  while  Zach  waited  what  seemed 

'the  man  you  love?'  "  to   him  an   endless  time   for  Peggy's 

^  Only  a  man  as  pure  and  simple  as  answer.    At  last  she  looked  up  at  him. 

Zach  would  have  needed  to  ask  that  She  did  not  speak;  but  as  he  looked 

question  of  the  girl  who  nestled  be-  into  her  radiant  face  Zach  was  satisfied. 

The  End. 


ROSE    EVIDENCE. 

By  Bessie  Chandler. 

SOMETIMES,  upon  a  dusty  country  road, 
We  meet  a  breath  of  sudden  sweet  perfume, 
And  find  alone,  aloof  from  all  abode, 
Old-fashioned  roses  rioting  in  bloom. 

Near  by,  half  hidden  in  the  knee-deep  grass, 
The  myrtle  gleams,  a  richer,  deeper  green, 

And  stares  with  blue-eyed  wonder  as  we  pass, 
Then  nestles  low,  and  dreams  itself  unseen. 

All  signs  of  life  or  ownership  have  fled, 

Only  the  green  grass  stretches  far  and  near; 

And  yet  the  roses  and  the  myrtle  bed 

Say  mournfully:     "A  home  stood  one  day  here." 


Dear  friend,  though  you  may  look  with  cold,  hard  eyes 
At  all  life's  follies, — mock  its  joy  and  woe, — 

You  cannot  trick  me  with  your  stern  disguise; 
The  secret  of  your  buried  life  I  know. 

For  once,  beneath  the  furrows  Time  has  plowed, 
Behind  the  stony  wall  the  years  have  reared, 

I  caught  a  glimpse  of  sweetness,  unavowed, — 
A  tender  look  that  came  and  disappeared. 

And  now,  though  unbent  will  and  iron  nerve 
Have  molded  all  your  face  with  cruel  art, 

I  see  around  your  mouth  that  tender  curve, 
And  know  that  once  Love  dwelt  within  your  heart. 
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OLD    DOVER,  NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 

By  Caroline  Harwood  Garland. 


HE  Cocheco  river  has 
its  birth  up  among 
the  foothills  of  the 
White  Mountains, 
and  wanders  thence, 
like  a  country  lad, 
down  through  the 
fields,  sheltering  trout,  watering  cattle 
and  loitering  under  willows.  At 
Farmington  it  floats  a  boat  or  two  and 
gets  a  bridge  over  itself.  At  Roch- 
ester it  has  become  industrious  and 
turns  wheels  and  pulls  belts.  By  the 
time  it  reaches  Dover  it  has  grown  to 
goodly  proportions,  and  makes  its 
final  leap, — meeting  tidewater  at  the 
foot  of  the  rocks.  Further  down,  it 
receives  other  waters,  changing  its 
name  to  Newichawannick  and  then 
Pascataqua;  and  become  now  a  really 
noble  river,  it  leaves  Portsmouth  on 
its  south  bank,  Kittery  on  its  north, 
and  pours  itself  out  into  the  open  sea. 
This  river  divides  the  city  of  Dover 
into  two  parts,  each  of  which  thinks 
*the  other  will  bear  watching.  The 
town  may  be  a  unit  to  outsiders,  but 
within  its  borders  it  reserves  the  right 
to  do  a  little  quarrelling.    From  time 


immemorial  the  two  sides  have  alter- 
nated in  filling  all  electoral  offices,  and 
the  city  has  never  had  a  government 
building,  partly  because  neither  side  is 
willing  the  other  should  have  it.  The 
present  mayor,  who  has  twice  been 
elected  with  no  opposing  candidate  in 
the  field,  when  he  was  running  for  the 
office  roomed  on  the  south  side, 
boarded  on  the  north,  and  had  his 
office  in  the  building  which  then 
spanned  the  river. 

Plymouth  was  but  three  years  old, 
and  Boston  and  Salem  had  not  been 
thought  of,  when  the  first  permanent 
settlement  was  made  at  Dover.  Twen- 
ty years  before  that,  Martin  Pring  had 
sailed  up  the  Pascataqua,  finding 
there,  as  he  tells  in  his  narrative, 
"goodly  groves  and  woods  and  *  * 
*  sundry  sorts  of  beasts.  *  *  * 
But  meeting  with  no  sassafras  he  left 
those  waters."  Two  centuries  ago 
sassafras  was  the  newly  discovered 
remedy  which  was  to  do  away  with  ill- 
ness in  the  world.  In  1614  Captain 
John  Smith  came  up  the  river,  but 
like  Pring  he  sailed  away  again,  leav- 
ing the  shores  to  their  loneliness.    But 
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in  the  spring  of  1623  Edward  Hil- 
ton, an  English  gentleman,  and  his 
brother  William  established  them- 
selves upon  the  neck  of  land  now 
called   Dover   Point,   built  there   two 


."BLOODY   POINT." 

houses — and  thus  begun  the  first  per- 
manent settlement  in  New  Hampshire. 

The  little  settlement  did  not  grow 
rapidly.  In  1630  there  were  but  three 
houses  in  all  this  part  of  the  country. 
But  three  years  later,  in  the  good  ship 
James,  "which  was  but  eight  weeks 
between  Gravesend  and  Salem,"  there 
came,  under  the  patronage  of  Lords 
Say  and  Brooke,  a  substantial  emigra- 
tion to  the  little  colony.  Governor 
Winthrop  of  Boston  records  that  the 
ship  "brought  Captain  Wiggin  and 
about  thirty,  with  one  Mr.  Leverich, 
a  godly  minister,  to  Pascataquack 
(which  the  Lord  Say  and  the  Lord 
Brooke  had  purchased  of  the  Bristol 
men),  and  about  forty  for  Virginia  and 
about  twenty  for  this  place  and  about 
sixty  cattle." 

The  place  was  evidently  as  difficult 
to  name  as  a  first  child.  Pascataqua, 
or  Pascataquack  as  Winthrop  wrote  it, 
was  the  Indian  name  of  the  river;  and 
Cochecho,  "foaming  water,"  of  the 
falls  in  what  is  now  the  central  part  of 
the  city.  In  the  Swamscot  patent, 
Dover  Point  was  called  Wecanaco- 
hunt;  but  while  Hilton  controlled  it,  it 


was    known    in    English    as    Hilton's 
Point.   One  old  map  names  the  settle- 
ment Bristow,  from  Bristol,  the  town 
in  England  where  its  principal  owners 
lived.    Before  1639  it  had  been  called 
Dover,      but 
within       two 
years   had   be- 
come    North- 
am,     only     to 
change  in  two 
years      more 
back  to  Dover 
again.      The 
point    of    land 
opposite     Do- 
ver Point,  now 
a  part  of  New- 
ington,    was 
called    Bloody 
Point,  because 
being  included 
in    the    grants 
to  both  Ports- 
mouth and  Dover  it  became  a  ground 
of  contention  to  the  two  plantations. 
In  a  dispute  regarding  its  possession, 
the  captains  of  the  two  here  drew  their 
swords.    No  blood  was  shed.    "But," 
says  the  old  chronicler,  "in  respect  not 
of  what  did,  but  what  might  have  fallen 
out,  the  place  to  this  day  retains  the 
formidable  name  of  'Bloody  Point.'  " 

When  after  eighteen  years  of  inde- 
pendent life,  New  Hampshire  for  pur- 
poses of  common  defence  entered  into 
a  union  with  Massachusetts,  a  differ- 
ence of  religious  standpoint  gave  rise 
to  numerous  contests  of  argument,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  little  state 
stood  up  vigorously  against  the  dom- 
inance of  the  larger.  Dr.  Quint  says 
that  "to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  New 
Hampshire  towns  in  1641  to  a  union 
with  Massachusetts  that  province  was 
forced  to  relieve  these  towns  from  its 
law  that  none  but  church  members 
could  be  voters  in  the  state."  Though 
public  opinion  was  strong  enough 
thus  to  force  concessions  for  the  right 
of  suffrage,  it  did  not  wholly  resist  the 
influence  of  the  larger  and  dominating 
state  in  matters  of  conscience.    In  De- 
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cember,  1662,  by  order  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts government,  three  Quaker 
women  were  tied  to  a  cart's  tail 
and  publicly  whipped  through  these 
streets;  but  this  severity  was  not  long 
lived,  and  our  annals  are  wholly  free 
from  the  stain  of  the  witchcraft  delu- 
sion. 

Widely  known  names  appear  in  the 
history  of  the  little  town.  Hanserd 
Knollys,  who  in  December,  1638,  for- 
mally organized  the  First  Church  here 
— though  for  five  years  previous  there 
had  been  preaching  by  Leverich  and 
Burdett, — was  a  learned  scholar  and 
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"Left    three-hilled    Boston    and    wandered 

down 
East  by  north  to  Cochecho  town." 

It  was  more  nearly  north  by  east, 
but  that  is  no  matter.  Dover  received 
Underhill  gladly,  made  him  her  gov- 
ernor, and  throughout  his  later  career 
of  ambitious  scheming  and  humble 
confession  of  grave  sins,  treated  him 
always  as  befitted  a  man  who  had 
drawn  his  sword  bravely  in  his  coun- 
try's service. 

But  of  all  those  early  names,  none 
became  the  centre  of  so  many  associa- 
tions  as   did   that  of  Major   Richard 

Waldron,  or  Walderne,  as  the  name 

used  to  be  written.  Born  in  Alcester, 
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author.  Of  his  autobiography,  only 
two  copies  are  known  to  be  in 
America,  one  in  the  library  of  Har- 
vard College,  the  other  in  a  private 
library  in  Dover. 

Of  Captain  John  Underhill,  the 
friend  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Whittier, 
who  has  sung  many  of  the  legends  of 
this  region,  tells  the  story.  Banished 
from  Massachusetts  on  account  of 
charges  in  which  "a  pipe  of  tobacco" 
figured  along  with  reports  of  a  graver 
nature,  Underhill,  Whittier  says, 
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England,  he  brought  the  first  strength 
of  his  young  manhood  over  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  newly  opened  coun- 
try. Here  he  spent  fifty  years  of  his 
life,  and  here  he  met  his  tragic  death. 
He  was  the  first  to  build  sawmills  and 
utilize  the  natural  facilities  of  the  place 
for  trade.  Before  that  there  had  been 
uncertainties  of  business  interests. 
The  first  comers  expected  to  find  in  a 
new  country  unexhausted  supplies  of 
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silver  and  gold.  In  the  first  grants  of 
land  a  certain  proportion  is  reserved 
to   the   crown    of   the    "oares"    found 


Rev.  Hanserd  Knollys. 

thereon.  When  no  gold  appeared,  the 
settlers  tried  the  planting  of  vineyards, 
only  to  find  that  New  Hampshire  is 
not  a  grape-growing  coun- 
try. But  there  were  ever 
fish  at  their  feet  and  for- 
ests at  their  very  doors; 
and  gradually  grew  up  the 
industries  of  curing  fish  for 
the  English  markets  and 
preparing  lumber  for  West 
Indian  trade.  Then  the 
practical  eye  of  Waldron 
saw  his  opportunity,  and 
saw-mills  began  to  cluster 
round  the  falls  of  Coche- 
cho.  Waldron  himself  became  chief 
magistrate,  deputy  to  the  assembly  at 
Boston,  Speaker  of  the  House  there, 
and  commander  of  the  militia,  no  mean 
position  in  those  days.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  the  settlement,  except 
for  religious  and  political  disturbances, 
was  at  peace;  but  with  the  passing  of 
the  years,  the  Indians  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  roam  these  fields  and 
hills,  seeing  their  hunting  grounds 
planted  with  grain  and  their  rivers 
forced  to  turn  wheels  for  grist,  grew 
morose  and  watched  the  steady  en- 
croachment with  a  menacing  eye. 

By  1667  the  settlers  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  erect  a  bulwark  around  their 
beloved  little  meeting  house.  Garri- 
son-houses for  themselves,  too,  were 
thought    wise.     Into    these    garrison- 


houses  the  little  town,  consisting  then 
of  about  forty  families,  retired  every 
night.  Looking  back,  one  wonders 
how  they  could  have  stowed  them- 
selves, half  a  dozen  families  each  per- 
haps with  half  a  dozen  children,  into 
the  tiny  houses  with  two  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor  and  the  long,  low-roofed, 
undivided  room  in  the  half-story  over- 
head. But  here  they  met  and  slept  and 
dreamed,  and  here  too  they  fought. 
The  only  garrison-house  now  standing 
has  still  in  its  timbers  bullets  from 
those  early  conflicts,  and  from  the 
ground  near  by  the  plough  has  turned 
up  weapons,  stout  in  spite  of  the  rust 
of  two  hundred  years. 

These  garrison-houses  were  sturdy 
timber  structures  with  portholes  for 
guns  and  with  the  second  story  pro- 
jecting over  the  first  in 
order  that  persons  in  the 
second  might  pour  down 
hot  water  on  foes  attempt- 
ing to  force  an  entrance 
or  to  fire  the  building. 
Around  the  house  was 
built  a  stout  stockade.  Of 
these  fortifications  there 
were  six  at  Cochecho,  one 
at  Bellamy,  one  or  two  at 
Back  River,  and  about 
twelve  at  Oyster  River. 
Yet  these  defences  were  not  sufficient 
to  provide  safety  against  the  foe,  ma- 
lignant   and    crafty,    that    was    rising: 


Belknap, 


John  P.  Hale. 


against  them.  Hope  Hood,  son  of 
Robin  Hood,  hereditary  sagamore  of 
all  the  lands  in  this  region,  was  only 
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waiting  his  opportunity.  Kan- 
kamaugus,  sachem  of  the  Pen- 
nacooks,  himself  sullenly  hos- 
tile to  the  whites,  fanned  the 
desire  in  the  neighboring  In- 
dians for  revenge.  The  oppor- 
tunity came  as  it  always  does  to 

"The  patient  search  and  vigil  long 
Of  him  who  treasures  up  a  wrong." 

On  the  outbreak  of  King 
Philip's  war,  in  1675,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts government  at  once 
prepared  for  general  defence. 
The  care  of  these  Pascataqua  towns 
was  confided  to  Waldron,  who  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  militia 
with  the  rank  of  Major.  He  was 
powerless,     however,     to     bring     the 
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force  at  his  command  into  any  effec- 
tive warfare,  and  could  only  defend  as 
best  he  could,  the  places  most  seri- 
ously threatened.  In  the  early  part  of 
September,  in  the  outlying  districts  of 
the  town,  grain  was  destroyed,  houses 
were  burnt,  men  were  killed.  By  the 
last  of  the  month  the  whole  country 
was  aroused.  The  7th  of  October  was 
observed  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer. 
On  the  1 6th  Roger  Plaisted  of  Sal- 
mon Falls  wrote  to  Major  Waldron 
and  Lieutenant  Coffin  at  Dover,  beg- 
ging for  military  aid;  "and  let  them 
that  cannot  fight,  pray,"  he  added  to 
the  appeal.  But  neither  fighting  nor 
prayer  availed  for  poor  Plaisted.     He 
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was  killed  by  the  Indians  the  very  day 
he  wrote  the  letter. 

This  border  warfare  continued 
throughout  the  fall,  but  the  severity  of 
winter  bore  hard  on  the  improvident 
red  men,  and  by  spring  they  were 
suing  for  peace  and  begging  for  aid 
from  Major  Waldron.  A  treaty 
was  concluded  in  July;  but  the 
death  of  Philip  the  following  Aug- 
ust caused  many  of  the  Southern 
Indians  to  make  their  way  north, 
and  as  these  refugees  incited  the 
tribes  to  renewed  hostilities  danger 
was  again  imminent.  At  this  crisis 
came  orders  from  the  government 
to  Major  Waldron  to  seize  all 
southern  Indians  wherever  they 
might  be  found.  The  Major  with 
reluctance  obeyed  the  order.  The 
Indians  were  invited  to  a  sham 
'  fight,  were  surrounded,  captured 
without  bloodshed,  and  the  south- 
ern Indians,  about  two  hundred  in 
number,  sent  to  Boston.  Of  these, 
Boston  hanged  five  or  six  and  sold  the 
others  into  slavery. 

For  this  act  Dover  paid,  thirteen 
years  later,  a  terrible  price.  The  In- 
dians had  regarded  themselves  safe 
under  Major  Waldron.  They  could 
not  understand  why  military  orders 
from  Massachusetts  should  invade  the 
peace  of  Pascataqua.  Some  of  those 
who  were  sold  into  slavery  escaped 
and,  intent  on  revenge,  made  their 
way  back  to  these  regions.  Here  was 
the  opportunity  desired  by  the  hostile 
sachems.  A  descent  upon  Cocheco 
was  determined  upon.     It  was  a  pleas- 
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ant  June  night  in  1689.  The  settlers 
and  their  families  had  as  usual  retired 
for  the  night  to  the  garrison-houses. 
There  had  been  flying  reports  for  days 
that  all  was  not  right  with  the  Indians, 
and  friendly  braves  had  given  vague 
warnings.  Yet  the  settlers  paid  little 
attention,  and  by  neither  friend  nor 
foe  could  old  Major  Waldron  be 
stirred.  Mesandowit,  a  guest  at  his 
table,  said  to  him  the  day  before  the 
treachery:  "Brother  Walderne,  what 
would  you  do  if  the  strange  Indians 
should  come?"  "I  could  assemble  a 
hundred  men  by  lifting  my  finger,"  re- 
plied he,  carelessly. 

To  each  of  the  five  garrison-houses 
there   came   at   nightfall   two   squaws 


asking  for  permission  to  rest  there 
over  night.  At  Waldron's,  Heard's, 
Otis's  and  the  elder  Coffin's  they  were 
admitted  and  kindly  treated,  even 
being  shown  how  to  open  the  doors 
in  case  they  should  want  to  go  out 
during  the  night.  The  younger  Cof- 
fin alone  declined  them  entrance.  In 
the  dead  of  the  night  these  treacherous 
squaws  opened  the  gates,  and  the  In- 
dians waiting  without  rushed  in.  At 
Otis's  and  the  elder  Coffin's  they  killed 
and  captured  the  inmates  and  burned 
the  houses.  At  Heard's,  Elder  Went- 
worth,  awakened  by  the  barking  of  a 
dog,  sprang  to  the  door  and  held  it 
till  others  were  aroused,  and  so  saved 
the  garrison.  At  the  younger  Cof- 
fin's, where  the  squaws  had  been  re- 
fused admission,  and  where,  therefore, 
the  whites  were  in  a  position  to  defend 
themselves,  the  Indians  danced  outside 
the  stockade,  jeered  and  hooted  from 
a  safe  distance  until  at  last,  with  fiend- 
ish glee,  they  set  the  captured  elder 
Coffin  out  before  the  eyes  of  the  safely 
intrenched  son  and  threatened  terrible 
torture  unless  the  gates  of  the  garrison 
were  opened.  The 
younger  man  delayed 
only  long  enough  to 
demand  promises  of 
safety  for  his  people 
and  threw  open  his 
doors.  As  the  inmates 
filed  out  they  were  one 
by  one  made  captive, 
but  in  the  darkness 
and  the  struggle  many 
made  their  escape. 
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At  Waldron's  the  strife  was  hottest 
and  the  bloodshed  most  cruel.  The 
Major,  aroused  from  sleep,  rushed  out 
and,  single-handed,  drove  back  his 
enemies  until,  turning  for  his  sword, 
he    was     struck     on     the    back    and 
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stunned.  Then  the  Indians  mounted 
him  on  a  chair  set  on  a  table  in  mock 
state  and  danced  and  shrieked  de- 
risively, "Who  shall  judge  Indians 
now?"  After  feasting  and  drinking 
they  each  gave  him  a  savage  knife- 
thrust,  saying,  "Thus  I  cross  out  my 
account."  When  his  life  at  last  ended, 
they  burned  his  house. 

The  early  light  of  that  June  morning 
dawned  on  sad  desolation  and  heart- 
breaking distress.  Besides  the  gar- 
risons, five  or  six  houses  had  been 
burned,  wanton  destruction  of  prop- 
erty was  everywhere  evident,  and 
bodies  of  murdered  victims,  from  chil- 
dren of  a  few  weeks  to  gray-haired 
men,  lay  prostrate  by  the  roadside. 
Twenty-three  persons  were  killed  and 
twenty-nine  carried  into  captivity  that 
terrible  night;  and  the  fate  of  the  dead 
was  thought  less  dreadful  than  that  of 
the  living. 

Desperate  as  was  their  condition  the 
settlers  set  themselves  at  once  with 
sturdy  courage  to  repair  their  losses. 
Before  noon  of  the  next  day  the  men 
had  assembled  and  outlined  their  plans 
for  rebuilding.  Military  aid  was 
promised    from    Massachusetts,    and, 


wasting  no  time  in  sorrow  or  repining, 
the  brave  little  town  pulled  itself  to- 
gether and  again  set  a  stern  face  to  the 
foe. 

It  was  needed,  for  during  nearly 
fifty  years  the  place  was  never  free 
from  the  danger  of 
attack;  yet  itself 
growing  stronger, 
expeditions  were 
carried  out  into  In- 
dian villages  until 
the  enemy  had  no 
permanent  home 
this  side  of  Canada. 
Dr.  Quint  says,  "In 
time,  every  man 
without  exception 
save  among  the 
Friends  became  a 
trained  soldier  of 
the  woods,  a  keen 
marksman,  a  tire- 
less ranger.  A  man 
of  forty-six  had  spent  half  his  years 
in  the  field.  They  fought  to  defend 
their  dwellings,  their  wives,  their  chil- 
dren. They  succeeded;  but  in  that 
fearful  fifty  years  the  suffering  was 
great.  They  mourned  for  children 
seized  from  their  agonized  parents 
and,  if  not  slain,  reared  by  aliens  in  an 
alien  faith.  Dover  blood  was  perpetu- 
ated in  Canada  in  the  descendants  of 
these  captives.  Scarcely  a  family  but 
had  its  history  of  inhuman  torture  or 
bloody  deaths.  When  the  end  of  In- 
dian wars  came,  it  was  fated  that,  as 
Dover  had  been  the  scene  of  the  first 
slaughter,  that  of  1675,  so  it  was  the 
scene  of  the  last  bloodshed,  fifty  years 
later.  The  Indian  wars  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire  and  Canada  began 
and  ended  in  this  parish." 

In  that  last  bloodshed,  two  men 
were  killed  and  one  wounded,  scalped 
and  left  for  dead.  This  one  was  John 
Evans,  brother  of  Joseph  Evans, 
whose  granddaughter,  Abigail  Hus- 
sey,  born  at  Cochecho  Point,  was  the 
mother  of  Whittier,  the  poet.  Hence 
the  lines  in  Snow-Bound : 

"Our  mother,  while  she  turned  her  wheel. 
Or  run  the  new-knit  stocking  heel, 
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Told  how  the  Indian  hordes  came  down 
At  midnight  on  Cocheco  town, 
And  how  her  own  great-uncle  bore 
His  cruel  scalp-mark  to  four-score." 

The  journal  of  Rev.  John  Pike,  min- 
ister at  Dover,  a  man  to  whom  Cot- 
ton Mather  in  his  Magnolia  says  he 
"was  much  beholden"  for  furnishing 
material  for  that  work,  records  of 
those  days  many  notes  which  we,  sit- 
ing quiet  in  safe  homes,  read  with  a 
sense  of  remoteness  and  unreality. 

May  7,  1696.  John  Church,  sen., 
slain  by  the  Indians  as  he  traveled  to 
seek  his  horse,  upon  a  little  hill  be- 
twixt Cochecho  and  Tole-end. 

July  26,  1696.  Being  sacrament 
day.  An  ambush  of  Indians  laid  be- 
tween Capt.  Gove's  field  and  Tobias 
Hanson's  orchard;  shot  upon  the  peo- 
ple returning  from  meeting. 

May  10,  1693.  Tobias  Hanson 
killed  by  the  Indians  as  he  traveled  the 
path  near  the  west  corner  of  Thomas 
Down's  field 

July  18,  1684.  The  Indians  fell  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  upon  Oyster 
River  about  break  of  day,  took  the 
garrison  (being  deserted  or  not  de- 
fended), killed  and  carried  away  94 
persons  and  burnt  13  houses. 

This  journal  is  a  record  of  casual- 
ties. We  read:  Jan.  3,  Col.  Wal- 
dron's  mills  burnt  down  in  a  very 
Rainey  night.  Feb.  14,  Mrs.  Hannah 
Waldron  died  and  was  inhumed  16, 
which  was  the  Revolution  of  her  mar- 
riage-day. 

Dec.  23.  Old  sister  Downs  died 
with  Illness,  age  and  suffering. 


A  serious  combination  surely.  And 
we  read  the  names  of  their  maladies 
with  a  smile.  One  had  "Meazells"; 
another  was  "grievously  afflicted  with 
snuffles";  "peripneumonia,"  '  'grip- 
pings,"  "dry  gripes,"  all  found  vic- 
tims. 

But  our  smile  suddenly  changes  at 
the  close  of  the  next  entry.  The  par- 
son's hand,  dust  now  these  many  years, 
added  here  a  touch  which  makes  us 
know  that  human  hearts,  however  sep- 
arated by  miles  of  centuries,  have  ever 
been  the  same. 

"My  Dear  son  Samuel  was  born 
1695,  Ap.  1  betwixt  two  &  3  of  the 
clock  afternoon  Monday.  Lived  seven 
years  seven  months,  twenty-eight 
days.  Died  Nov  29  1702,  Sab-  morn- 
ing, after  two  daysRelapse  into  a  fever 
his  principal  malady  was  sore  throat 
and  caput-dolor.  The  joy  of  my 
heart." 

After  the  cessa- 
tion of  Indian  war- 
fares the  little  town 
was  long  in  recov- 
ering. Slowly  in- 
dustries grew  and 
trade  habits  were 
formed.  The 
ground  was  tilled, 
saw-mills  were 
run,  lumber  was 
cut.  The  road 
known  to  this  day 
as   the   Mast   road 

received  its  name  from  the  masts  that 
were  cut  as  early  as  1665  on  the  lands 
of  Robert  Mason  and  shipped  home  to 
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His  Majesty  for  use  in  the  Royal  Navy. 
This  lumber  business  and  agriculture 
became  the  chief  source  of  revenue. 
Hardships  lessened  and  the  little  town 
grew.     Then  came  the  Revolution. 

Historians  tell  us  that  in  the  hun- 
dred years  preceding  the  Revolution 
emigration  was  stronger  from  this 
country  to  England  than  from  Eng- 
land to  us.  This  drifting  homeward 
of  many  who  preferred  the  settled 
English  life  to  the  conditions  of  a 
young  country  was  a  process  naturally 


tion  and  preached  a  sermon  which  he 
boldly  named,  "On  account  of  the  Dif- 
ficulties of  the  King,"  and  took  for  his 
text  ist  Samuel,  viii.,  18:  "And  ye  shall 
cry  out  in  that  day  because  of  your 
king  which  ye  shall  have  chosen  you; 
and  the  Lord  will  not  hear  you  in  that 
day." 

The  seed  fell  on  good  ground.  The 
town  records  show  that,  November 
7,  1774,  a  town  meeting  was  called  to 
see  if  the  inhabitants  would  raise  any- 
thing in  "Money,  Fat  Cattle  or  Sheep," 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Boston, 
then  suffering  from  the  operations  of 
the  Port  Bill ;  and  it  was  voted  that  the 
town     would    "give    something."     At 


COCHECHO 
FALLS. 

tending  to  the 
evolution  of  an 
American  pop- 
ulation that 
could  think 
clearly,  endure 
cheerfully,  and 
protest  vigor- 
ously. In  this 
sifting    process 

Dover  had  its  share.  Our  settlers  had 
been  kindly  and  tolerant,  but  courage- 
ous. In  1675  they  had  sent  a  document 
home  to  His  Majesty,  beginning,  "We 
protest."  Their  sons  were  also,  or 
perhaps  therefore,  men  in  whom  pre- 
vailed a  strong  sense  of  justice  and  a 
sturdy  respect  for  their  own  as  well  as 
others'  rights.  Valiant  service  was 
done  by  the  pulpit  toward  fitting  men 
to  take  stands  demanding  purpose  and 
steadfast  courage.  Dr.  Jeremy  Bel- 
knap, minister  then  of  the  old  First 
Parish,  stood  up  before  his  congrega- 


AFTKR   THE    FLOOD. 

the  rumors  of  impending  strife  the 
town  made  ready  to  spring  to  arms. 
When  the  news  of  the  Concord  fight 
came,  men  gathered  here  from  twenty 
miles  around  prepared  to  act.  Com- 
panies were  raised,  drilled  and 
promptly  marched  away.  There  were 
then,  in  the  six  towns  which  made  up 
ancient  Dover,  1,070  men,  including 
the  aged,  the  sick  and  the  sailors  at 
sea.  By  early  autumn  one-seventh  of 
the  whole  number  were  under  arms 
in  the  field.  This  alacrity  prevailed 
throughout    the    state.     Less    than    a 
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month  after  the  news  of  the  first  blood- 
shed, New  Hampshire  held  at  Exeter 
a  convention  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty 
and  voted  to  raise  two  thousand  men 
and  accept  those  who  had  already  hur- 
ried to  the  front.  Three  regiments  were 
raised.  Stark's  and  Reid's  regiments 
and  one  company  of  the  Second  fought 
at  Bunker  Hill.  Another  company  of 
the  Second  made  a  forced  march  of 
sixty-two  miles,  arriving  in  Chelsea 
the  morning  of  the  battle.  They 
could  not  cross  the  river  on  account  of 
the  enemy,  so  went  round  by  Medford. 
Belknap,  the  scholar,  the  historian, 
the  minister,  and  also  the  staunch  and 
fearless  patriot,  was  returning  to 
Dover  from  Portsmouth  when  the 
news  of  the  Concord  fight  reached  him. 
He  wheeled  his  horse  and  made 
straight  for  Boston.  He  wrote  to  his 
wife  from  the  Point  that  he  found  it 
"absolutely  necessary  that  I  should 
proceed  immediately  to  Boston,  if  it 
is  not  in  ashes  before  I  get  there.  I 
shall  try  and  get  a  chaise  at  Green- 
land. As  necessity  has  no  law,  the 
people  must  excuse  my  absence  next 
Sabbath  if  I  should  not  return  before 
it."  The  people  probably  had  occa- 
sion to  excuse  it,  for  on  Sunday  Bel- 
knap was  preaching  on  the  streets  of 
Cambridge  to  the  Provincial  army. 
He  soon  returned  to  Dover  to  speed 
with  stirring  words  the  departure  of 
Dover  soldiers  for  the  war.  The  brave 
parson  must  have  had  a  heart  in  sym- 
pathy   with    them    as    they    marched 


away.  He  him- 
self knew  how 
to  shoulder  a 
rifle.  "Don't 
let  my  gun  and 
munition  get 
out  of  the 
house  if  you 
can  help  it," 
he  had  written 
his  wife  from 
Cam  bridge. 
All  through 
the  varying 
fortunes  of  the 
war  he  coun- 
selled courage  and  persistence,  and 
when  the  end  came  welcomed  the 
result  with  fervent  gratitude  and 
righteous  exultation.  Dr.  Quint  says: 
"It  is  a  matter  of  known  tradition  that 
Dr.  Belknap,  when  news  arrived  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  went 
to  the  one  town  school  at  Pine  Hill, 
then  kept  by  Master  Wigglesworth, 
announced  that  America  was  now  a 
nation;  and  himself  and  the  master  at 
the  head,  stopping  to  take  up  a  drum- 
mer by  the  way,  the  whole  school 
marched  through  town  as  far  as  the 
Col.  John  Walderne  mansion,  and  re- 
turned. At  the  schoolhouse  Dr.  Bel- 
knap offered  prayer,  and  a  holiday  was 
then  given." 

When  the  war  was  over  and  New 
Hampshire  ratified  the  Constitution, 
the  town  celebrated  the  event  by  pub- 
lic rejoicing  and  a  grand  procession. 
An  old  Salem  newspaper  thus  ends 
its  somewhat  flowery  account  of  the 
event : 

"After  passing  the  town,  animated 
by  the  approving  smiles  of  the  ladies 
present,  a  semi-circle  was  formed  near 
the  meeting-house,  where  Nine  Can- 
non were  again  discharged,  and  nine 
toasts  were  publickly  given.  After 
repeated  cheers  and  expressions  of  un- 
affected joy,  the  Company  received  an 
invitation  to  the  Hall-Chamber  where 
nine  flowing  bowls,  and  four  empty 
ones  stood  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion, and  Nine  social  songs  were  sung, 
which  closed  the  evening  in  harmony." 
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New  Hampshire  was  the  ninth  state  to 
enter  the  Union.  The  nine  flowing 
bowls  and  the  four  empty  ones  re- 
spectively represented  the  states  which 
had  and  which  had  not  ratified  the 
Constitution. 

During  these  years  of  struggle  most 
of  the  slaves  owned  here  had  been 
emancipated.  There  had  not  been 
many.  A  census  taken  in  1775  gives, 
in  the  total  population  of  1666,  26  who 
were  "negroes  and  slaves  for  life." 
Thomas  Westbrook  Walderne  in  his 
will,  dated  1779,  bequeathed  to  his 
heirs  his  "negro  Dinah  and  her  two 
children,  Chloe  and  Plato."     This  re- 
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tention  was,  however,  merely  nominal, 
and  slavery  as  an  institution  was  ex- 
tinguished on  the  adoption  of  the  State 
Constitution. 

A  second  time  the  town  was  slow  to 
recover  from  the  depression  conse- 
quent on  war.     Yet  it  must  have  been 


a  pleasant  place  to  live  in.  Its  houses 
were  comfortable  and  good  looking, 
but  not  especially  pretentious.  Gar- 
dens with  sweet  old-fashioned  flowers 
stretched  back  from  the  street,  and  tall 
elm  trees  shaded  the  road.  Besides 
things  good  to  look  at  they  had  things 
good  to  think  of.  Books  were  to  be 
had.  A  social  library  was  in  exist- 
ence before  the  Revolution  and  was 
chartered  by  the  State  Legislature  in 
1792,  the  only  year  the  Legislature 
ever  convened  at  Dover.  The  books 
belonging  to  this  library  were  bound 
uniformly  in  leather  and  kept  at  some 
central  store.  There  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  one  of  our 
citizens  a  little,  yellow, 
time-stained  document, 
entitled:  Catalogue  of 
Books  belonging  to  the 
Social  Libery  in  Dover. 
It  is  a  written  list  of 
199  volumes,  classified, 
three  of  its  groups  be- 
ing as  follows:  Divin- 
ity, 40;  Moral  and  Phil- 
osophical, 29;  Enter- 
tainment, 17;  from 
which  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  reading  was 
forced  to  be  of  an  eminently 
solid  character.  The  list  pro- 
vided for  frivolous  minds 
runs  as  follows:  "Devil  on 
Crutches,  2  vols. ;  Terra  Fillis, 
or  the  Secret  History  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  2  vols. ; 
Fielding's  Tom  Jones,  4  vols. ; 
Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field; Boyle's  Voyage;  Sterne's 
Works,  5  vols.;  Plays  and 
Skates  Ballads,  2  vols.;  total, 
17."  The  novel  reader  of  to- 
day, who  expects  to  find,  and 
finds,  all  the  best  fiction  of  the 
day  in  the  Public  Library 
about  as  soon  as  it  is  published,  should 
drop  a  tear  for  the  privations  of  those 
seeking  "entertainment"  in  this  lugu- 
brious list. 

The  town  had  good  schools  too,  to 
which  the  reluctant  feet  of  children 
were   started   at   the   goodly   hour   of 
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eight,  and  where  they  remained,  with 
the  exception  of  the  noon  hour,  until 
five  at  night.  Business  centered 
around  the  Landing,  whence  the  Bos- 
ton packets  sailed,  laden  with  lumber, 
and  to  which  they  returned  bringing 
rum  and  other  necessaries  of  life. 

In  1812  the  business  men  of  the 
town  found  their  mercantile  interests 
embarrassed  by  the  Embargo  and  the 
Second  War  with  England.  The 
Dover  Cotton  Factory  was  therefore 
incorporated,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000. 
The  first  mill  was  built  about  two  miles 
up  the  river,  for  it  was  supposed  these 
lower  falls  were  fully  occupied  with 
saw  and  grist  mills.  Nine  years  later 
the  corporation  obtained  possession  of 
this  property,  so  long  in  the  hands  of 
the  Waldron  family,  and  built  the  mill 
now  known  as  Number 
Two.  The  capital  was 
twice  enlarged  and  the 
name  changed  to  the 
Dover  Manufacturing 
Company.  But  its  af- 
fairs were  not  prosper- 
ous, and  in  June,  1827,  a 
new  company,  the  pres- 
ent one,  the  Cocheco 
Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, was  incorporated, 
with  a  capital  of  $1,500,- 


000.  By  an  error  of  the  en- 
grossing clerk  in  the  act  of 
incorporation,  the  old  Indian 
name,  Cochecho,  became  Co- 
checo. In  the  decade  follow- 
ing the  establishment  of  these 
mills  the  number  of  the  popu- 
lation and  the  taxable  prop- 
erty both  about  doubled.  New 
streets  were  laid  out,  new 
houses  built,  the  Strafford 
Bank  was  chartered,  an  aque- 
duct company  incorporated, 
and  five  or  six  religious  soci- 
eties were  organized. 

In  addition  to  these  mills, 
which  cluster  around  the  falls 
of  the  Cochecho,  there  are  a 
large  belt  factory  and  several 
shoeshops  in  this  part  of  the 
city.  In  the  southern  part 
of  the  town,  the  Bellamy  river  af- 
fords other  excellent  water  power, 
which  is  utilized  by  the  Sawyer  Wool- 
en Mills.  This  water  privilege  on  the 
Bellamy,  like  that  at  Cochecho,  was 
once  owned  by  Major  Waldron,  who 
gave  it  as  a  marriage  portion  to  his 
two  daughters,  both  of  whom  married 
Gerrishes. 

In  1824  Alfred  I.  Sawyer  began  here 
the  business  of  cloth  dressing.  From 
this  grew  the  present  large  woolen  in- 
dustry of  the  city,  the  managers  being 
second  and  third  generations  from  the 
original  owner.  To  the  name  of  Saw- 
ver  the   city  of  Dover  owes   a  large 
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debt.  Honor  and  high  standards  bring 
forth  results  less  tangible  possibly,  but 
certainly  not  less  real  than  those  of  a 
large  pay-roll. 

Perhaps  the  most  memorable  night 
in  our  history  after  that  of  the  mas- 
sacre was  March  I,  1896,  the  night  of 
the  flood.  It  had  been  raining  for  sev- 
eral days,  —  not  furiously,  but  rather 
steadily.  The  ice  was  breaking  up, 
too;  patches  of  the  upper  river  were 
open  and  big  blocks  of  ice  came  float- 
ing down  with  the  current.  The 
ground  was  frozen  and  the  surface 
drainage  poured  down  into  the  river 
for  miles  back  in  the  country.  It  was 
this  combination  of  causes  rather  than 
any  one  of  them  that  brought  about 
the  flood.  The  river  rose  a  little  all 
day  Saturday,  and  rapidly  Saturday 
night.  Sunday  forenoon  it  reached  and 
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passed  the  highest  point  it  had  ever 
made  on  the  mill-gauge.  By  afternoon 
half  the  people  of  the  town  were  out 
under  umbrellas  to  see  the  sight. 
Everybody  expected  the  Fourth  street 
bridge  to  go.  It  was  an  old  wooden 
thing,  many  times  repaired,  and  not 
thought  at  its  best  to  be  very  strong. 
The  ice  piled  up  above  it  and  around  it 


and   upon   it;  yet  through   it  all  the 
bridge  stood.    A  half  mile  further  up 
the    iron   bridge 
over     Whittier's 
Falls     snapped 
away     from     its 
piers    and    went 
bodily      down 
stream.       The 
lower  Washing- 
ton Street  bridge 
went     out     like 
wicker    work. 
About  the  mid- 
dle    of     Sunday 
afternoon,  un- 
easiness   began 
to    be    felt    con- 
cerning the  bridge  over  which  is  car- 
ried on  most  of  the  traffic  of  the  city, 
the   Central   Avenue   bridge,  and   the 
City  Marshall  gave  the  order  to  clear 
it.      The    order    had    not    been    fully 
obeyed  before  there  was  a  tremendous 
thump  from  a  submerged  ice-cake,  a 
crash    of    splitting    timbers,    and    the 
middle   of  the 
bridge  slumped. 
The  slump  threw 
timbers      up 
against    the 
doors    and   win- 
dows    of     the 
southerly  end  of 
the    Bracewell 
block,    making 
entrance  to  these 
stores    difficult 
and     dangerous. 
But     from     the 
others  owners  at 
once    began    to 
remove      goods. 
Merchants     fur- 
ther   along    the 
avenue    opened    their    stores    for    the 
relief  of  their  neighbors,  a  file  of  will- 
ing helpers  was  quickly  formed,  and 
the  work  of  removal  began.    Back  and 
forth  under  a  long  overhead  arch  of 
umbrellas  held  by  bystanders  hurried 
the  quickly  extemporized  relief  corps. 
The  scene  would  have  been  ludicrous, 
—  for     some     of     the     helpers    were 
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bunglers,  letting  long,  delicate,  white 
fabrics  trail  in  the  mud  of  the  street, 
while  others  carried  proudly  aloft  a 
single  hat-box, — had  there  not  been  so 
many  elements  of  the  tragic.  The  gath- 
ering darkness,  the  falling  rain,  the 
rushing  river,  the  quivering  bridge, 
the  booming  ice  blocks,  —  all  these  in- 
tensified the  consciousness  of  impend- 
ing calamity. 

At  seven  the  river  was  still  steadily 
rising.  At  eight  the  rise  was  less  rapid, 
but  the  water  was  more  turbulent. 
Half  an  hour  later  came  a  big  boom- 
ing crash,  followed  by  the  splitting  of 
timbers,  and  the 
little   store   adjoin- 


place  left  to  the  blackness  of  absolute 
darkness.  About  midnight  the  fire 
alarm  sounded.  The  flood  had  set  fire 
to  the  barrels  of  lime  on  the  river  bank 
and  the  lumber  yard  of  Converse  & 
Hammond  was  all  ablaze.  For  the  rest 
of  the  night  the  fire  department  fought 
fire  and  the  police  and  night  watchmen 
guarded  ruined  buildings  and  watched 
the  river. 

When  morning  came  it  was  found 
that  eight  bridges  within  the  city  limits 
had  been  swept  away.  Private  losses 
were  also  large.  Four  stores  with  all 
their  stock  had  gone  down  the  river, 
and  the  loss  by  fire  had 
been  great.  Many  are  the 
tales  told  of  that  flood. 
Outside  of  the  town,  just 
beyond  the  long  Eliot 
bridge,  the  old  toll-keeper 
of  the  bridge  lay  in  his 
home  very  ill.  To  his  ears 
there  came  the  sound  of  a 
low,  booming  crash.      He 


ing  the  southern 
end  of  the  Brace- 
well  block  went 
down  stream  like  a 
bundle  of  jack- 
straws.  In  a  few 
minutes  more  there 
was  a  bigger  boom, 
a  furious  crash,  a  tottering  of  walls,  a 
collapse,  and  the  whole  southern  end  of 
the  Bracewell  block  and  half  the  bridge 
went  out.  A  hoarse  cry  went  up  from 
the  crowd  as  a  new  element  of  danger 
became  apparent.  The  electric  light 
pole  with  its  burden  of  wires  swayed 
and  reeled  and  finally  broke  and  fell, 
snapping  its  living  wires  in  every  di- 
rection and  tossing  the  arc  light  like  a 
ball  of  fire  down  into  the  running 
water.  For  an  instant  the  trolley  wire 
which  had  been  broken  by  the  falling 
pole  lit  up  the  whole  sky  with  a  spit- 
ting, fiendish  flame,  running  like  light- 
ning both  ways  from  the  break.  Then 
the  current  was  cut  off  and  the  whole 
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turned  enquiring  eyes  toward  the 
daughter  sitting  by  his  bedside.  "It 
must  be  the  bridge  going  out,"  she 
answered.  The  old  man  turned  away. 
It  was  his  last  knowledge  of  earth. 

Dover  does  not  begin  to  make  the 
most  of  itself.  A  Western  town  with 
half  its  historic  wealth  would  make  it- 
self heard  all  over  the  land  and  pil- 
grimages would  be  made  to  it  from  far 
and  near.  With  us  not  a  spot  is  la- 
beled, not  a  site  marked.  We  do  not 
even  sustain  a  historical  society.  There 
is  an  organization  named  the  Dover 
Historical  Society,  under  the  auspices 
of  which  a  valuable  reprint  of  some  of 
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the  early  records  has  been  made.  But 
we  hold  no  meetings,  and  at  the  last 
annual  meeting  there  were  present 
only  a  vice-president  and  the  member 
at  whose  rooms  the  meeting  was 
called.  The  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  do  better,  but  in 
smaller  places  in  the  country  there  are 
more  energetic  chapters  than  is  the 
Margery  Sullivan  chapter  here.  Still 
it  is  pleasant  to  have  ancestors  and  an- 
niversaries and  sites  even  if  we  do  not 
use  them  much. 

Nor  do  clubs 
flourish  here.  The 
one  club  for  men, 
the  Bellamy  Club, 
is    a   purely    social 


which  the  whole  town  unites.  Yet  not 
quite  the  whole  town  either;  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  support  a  home  of  their 
own  in  which  children  of  their  own 
faith  are  carefully  reared.  This  divi- 
sion of  forces  is  perhaps  not  to  be  re- 
gretted, since  concord  is  often  most 
real  when  differences  of  opinion  are 
openly  recognized  and  mutually  re- 
spected. There  is,  however,  one  insti- 
tution sorely  needed,  for  which  the 
whole  city  should  with  reason  unite  — 
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one, — delightful,  men  say, — where  in 
well-appointed  rooms  members  meet 
and  smoke  and  do  not  gossip, — just 
talk  things  over.  There  are  one 
or  two  smaller  clubs,  but  the  usual 
literary  organization  is  lacking,  and 
the  town  has  not  a  Shakespeare 
club  to  its  name.  Once  a  year 
everybody  goes  to  the  May  break- 
fast, an  annual  institution  which  each 
year  puts  four  or  five  hundred  dol- 
lars into  the  treasury  of  the  Chil- 
dren's  Home,   the   one    charity   upon 


a  hospital,  to  which  entrance  and  sup- 
port should  be  conditioned  not  on  the 
basis  of  creed  or  church,  but  on  the 
common  ground  of  human  pain.  The 
Home  for  Aged  People,  for  which  a 
fund  was  started  years  ago,  has  now 
become  a  possibility  by  reason  of  a  re- 
cent gift  of  $10,000  from  a  former  resi- 
dent of  Dover  now  living  in  Boston, 
Mr.  Arioch  Wentworth. 

Easy-going  as  the  place  is,  it  is  a 
nice  old  town.  If  it  does  not  make  the 
most  of  itself,  neither  does  it  worry 
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about  trifles.  It  looks  calmly  on  while 
its  neighbor  down  the  Pascataqua  puts 
on  more  pretentious  styles  of  living, 
and  does  not  greatly  bestir  itself  when 
an  ambitious  young  city  further  up 
the  Cochecho  tries  to  lay  violent  hands 
on  its  court  house  and  thereby  become 
the  county  seat.  But  our  people  read  as 
many  books  from  their  public  library 
as  these  two  cities  combined,  and  with 
a  cheerful  indifference  to  fashion  are 
united  in  a  closeness  of  friendship  that 
comes  not  only  from  sharing  our 
neighbor's  rejoicing,  but  even  more 
from  sorrowing  in  his  griefs. 

The  life  of  the  town  is  two-fold. 
There  is  the  old  life, — with  ancestors 
in  the  past,  a  comfortable  income 
for  the  present,  and  a  provident 
outlook  for  the  future;  and  there 
is  the  new  life, — floating  down  from 
Canada,  with  many  brothers  and 
sisters,  enough  money  to  buy  a  gay 
gown,  and  no  special  thought  for  the 
future.  In  comparison  with  this  Cana- 
dian element,  the  Irish  portion  of 
the  population  are  old  citizens, — first 
settlers,  as  it  were.  The  problem  of 
this  intermixture  is  a  serious  one  for 
this  and  many  another  New  England 
town,  for  before  the  new  life  the  old 
retreats  as  surely  as  did  the  aboriginal 
from  the  early  emigrant. 

In  all  the  country  round,  there  is  no 
lovelier  view  than  that  from  our  Gar- 
rison Hill,  which  rises  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  city.  From  the  observa- 
tory here  may  be  seen  the  ocean,  the 
Shoals,  the  spires  of  Portsmouth,  the 
hills  of  Deerfield,  Strafford,  Notting- 
ham, Blue  Job  at  Farmington,  and  in 
a  clear  day  the  outlines  of  the  White 
Mountains.  Directly  below  lies  the  city, 
almost  lost  in  shade  trees.  Coming 
down  the  hill,  one  passes  just  at  the 
foot  the  oldest  house  in  town,  the  Ham 
house,  formerly  the  Varney  house, 
built  as  early  as  1696,  when  there  were 
not  men  enough  in  the  city  to  raise  the 
frame,  and  help  had  to  be  summoned 
from  Portsmouth.  Just  opposite  is 
the  site  of  the  old  Heard  garrison,  the 
only  house  saved  in  the  massacre  of 
1689.     A   little   to   the   north   lie  the 


open  fields  where  camped  the  soldiers 
before    they    marched    away    to    the 
Revolution.    Coming     down     toward 
the  city,  one  passes  near  Milk  Street 
the  site  of  the  Otis  garrison,  whence 
was  carried  into  captivity  little  Chris- 
tine Otis,  then  but  three  months  old, 
but  who,  reared  by  the  nuns  of  Mon- 
treal, lived  to  refuse  to  take  the  veil 
and  to  marry  a  soldier  and  return  to 
Dover,  where  under  stress  of  adversity 
she  kept  for  many  years  a  tavern,  "on 
the  contry  Rhoade  from  Dover  Meet- 
ing   House    to    Cochecho    Boome." 
A  little  further  on  stood  in  Revolu- 
tionary times  the  mansion  of  Thomas 
Westbrook  Waldrone,  the  soldier  of 
Louisburg.     At  Franklin  Square  two 
streets   diverge,  one  of  which,   Main 
Street,  was  formerly  the  main  business 
thoroughfare,    leading    down    to    the 
Landing,  but  the  other  of  which,  Cen- 
tral Avenue,  is  now  the  trade  centre. 
On  the  right  of  the  avenue,  just  back 
of    where    the    National    Block  now 
stands,  stood  two   centuries  ago   the 
Waldron    garrison,    and    where    now 
tower  big  brick  factories  were   then 
only   grist   and   sawmills.     Just   after 
crossing  the  river,  the  road  went  up 
over  a  little  rise  of  ground  now  cut 
entirely  away,  and  on  this  knoll,  just 
back  of  the  present  Varney's  Block, 
the  Coffin   garrison  was   sacked   and 
burned.       Here  now  to  the  right,  up 
past  the  big  belt  factory,  turns  Orchard 
Street,   its   name  being  the   only   re- 
minder that  Tristram  Coffin's  orchard 
once  extended  down  there.     The  next 
street  is  Washington   Street,   once   a 
gully     down    which     Coffin's    brook 
wandered.      From    the    open    square 
one  looks  toward  the  Landing  again, 
and  tries  a  little  to  think  how  it  looked 
when  stores  and  business  offices  filled 
the  places  th'at  mills  and  crowded  tene- 
ment houses  now  occupy,  or  picture  it 
in  even  earlier  days  when  trees  grew 
to  the  river's  edge  and  salmon  and  ale- 
wives  swarmed  in  the  water.     There 
was  an  early  law  that  the  first  salmon 
that  came  up  the  river  should  be  given 
to     the     minister.      Hungry     indeed 
would  the  man  in  these  days  be  who 
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waited  for  salmon  caught  down  at  the 
Landing.  From  Central  Square,  past 
the  Masonic  Block,  where  the  old  City 
Hall,  twice  burned,  stood,  past  the  Bel- 
knap Church,  named  for  Jeremy  Bel- 
knap, the  historian  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, now  one  of  the  honored  dead  in 
the  old  Granary  burying  ground,  Bos- 
ton, the  street  goes  on,  curving  like 
a  country  road,  past  the  ancient  resi- 
dence of  John  Wentworth,  now 
perched  up  on  stores  built  out  under- 
neath, giving  it  the  appearance  of  a 
crown  on  a  four-cornered  hat,  —  to 
the  present  City  Building,  big,  ambi- 
tious, comprehensive,  over  which  with 
pride  we  show  our  country  cousins. 
On  this  spot  stood  until  within  a  few 
years  the  old  St.  Thomas  Church  and 
the  Dr.  Low  mansion,  under  the  roof 
of  which  Lafayette  once  spent  the 
night.  The  hill  that  slopes  off  sharply 
down  to  the  left,  Swazey's  Hill,  is 
sometimes  still  called  Gallows  Hill,  be- 
cause a  century  ago  here  was  hanged 
a  negro  murderer.  The  gallows  was 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  in  order  that  in- 
terested spectators  might  stand  above 
and  look  down  upon  the  death  agony. 
Still  following  the  curving  avenue,  we 
come  to  the  old  Dover  Hotel,  now  a 
tenement  house,  once  a  flourishing 
hostelry,  known  as  Peggy  Gage's 
Inn.  Next  is  a  carriage  shop,  whose 
dignified  architecture  recalls  the  fact 
that  it  was  once  Bellevue  Hall,  where 
Dover's  youth  danced  happy  hours 
away.  On  the  corner  of  Court  Street 
stands  the  old  court  house,  built  in 
1 79 1.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  one 
person  in  fifty  could  point  it  out,  yet 
within  its  walls  Jeremiah  Mason  and 
Daniel  Webster  have  often  spoken. 
Opposite  is  the  convent,  on  the  ver- 
andah of  which  Sisters  of  Mercy  some- 
times pace  for  exercise.  Years  ago 
this  too  was  a  hotel,  the  famous  New 
Hampshire  House,  in  front  of  which 
stages  noisily  drew  up,  and  in  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  entertained. 

Then  comes  the  Corner,  a  simple 
junction  of  two  streets,  with  a  peaceful- 
looking  old  store  on  one  side  and  an 
ancient    church    hard    by.     Yet    the 


name  is  as  distinctive  as  that  of  a  High- 
land clan.  The  "Corner  boys,"  the 
"Corner  girls,"  —  these  and  the  dwell- 
ers on  "the  other  side  of  the  river,"  — 
oil  and  water  are  quite  as  unitable. 
This  is  a  mistifying  matter  to  the  un- 
wary new-comer  to  the  city,  who  looks 
forward  to  making  friends  without  re- 
gard to  the  river.  He  at  first  laughs 
at  the  delusion,  then  ruefully  accepts 
it,  and  usually  ends  by  choosing  his 
side  and  vigorously  adopting  its  prin- 
ciples. 

From  the  corner  on  are  pleasant 
homes  under  arching  trees.  A  few 
steps  along  on  the  right  is  the  old 
home  of  John  P.  Hale,  United  States 
Senator  and  Minister  to  Spain,  a  man 
who,  in  the  early  days  of  the  slavery 
struggle 

"Dared  to  be 

In  the  right  with  two  or  three" 

If  we  follow  the  road  along  past  the 
school  house  and  Pine  Hill  Ceme- 
tery away  out  of  town,  it  will  take  us 
down  several  miles  to  the  site  of  the 
first  settlers  and  the  little  Meeting- 
House.  Standing  there  on  the  spot 
where,  it  is  recorded,  the  pioneers  ex- 
pected to  "build  a  compact  city,"  one 
is  tempted  to  ask,  as  perhaps  they  too 
coming  from  their  homes  in  England 
asked:  What,  then,  endures?  Surely 
not  buildings  framed  by  men's  hands, 
nor  individual  plans,  nor  the  purpose 
of  a  few.  For  around  us  stretch  open 
fields,  and  at  our  feet  the  very  earth- 
marks  that  outlined  the  site  of  that 
ancient  church  are  almost  obliterated. 
Over  the  ground  is  a  low  tangle  of  five- 
finger  and  blackberry.  Along  the 
grass-covered  ridge  which  outlines  the 
length  of  the  side,  sumachs  flourish. 
In  the  depression  of  the  rifle-pit  is  a 
spreading  juniper  bush.  Over  the 
giound  which  once  an  armed  sentinel 
paced,  a  slender  slip  of  an  elm  lean- 
ing against  the  fence  is  now  the  only 
guard;  and  where  amid  peril  once  fer- 
vently ascended  the  Psalms  of  David, 
now  peacefully  rises  the  sweet  hymn  of 
the  song  sparrow. 

Yet  lifting  our  eyes,  we  look  abroad 
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upon  just  what  our  fathers  saw.  To 
the  north  and  west  the  distant  hills ;  to 
the  east,  wooded  slopes;  directly  be- 
fore us,  beautiful  contours  of  river,  bay 
and  islands  with  curving  shores. 
Above  us  now  as  then  the  white  clouds 
float  in  blue  ether;  and  twice  a  day, 
to-day  as  for  many  years,  the  tide  ebbs 
and  flows  in  all  these  waters. 


But  not  only  the  forces  of  Nature  en- 
dure. Behind  us  lies  the  "compact 
city"  that  our  fathers  thought  to  build, 
—  not  where  they  planned,  nor  as  they 
expected,  but  in  a  place  better  suited 
for  itself  and  in  a  way  which  its  own 
interests  have  developed.  The  wel- 
fare of  the  whole,  — *  this  is  evidently 
the  abiding  principle. 


POPULAR   EDUCATION    IN    RURAL   NEW 
ENGLAND. 

By  William  Cranston  Lawton, 


ERHAPS  there  is  no 
feature  of  life  in  New 
England  "before  the 
war"  so  often  men- 
tioned regretfully  as 
the  old  Lyceum. 
Doubtless  it  varied 
greatly  as  to  character 
and  importance,  in  different  cities;  and 
to  many  remoter  village  communities 
it  can  have  been  little  more  than  a 
name.  Still,  nearly  all  thoughtful  men 
or  women  of  Yankee  stock,  now  in 
middle  life  or  beyond,  apparently  look 
back  with  gratitude  upon  those  winter 
lecture  courses;  and  many  of  us  ac- 
count them  the  chief  of  the  formative, 
or  at  least  of  the  stimulative,  influences 
which  roused  the  youthful  soul  and 
fixed  its  desires  on  higher  things  than 
our  daily  environment  knew. 

The  most  striking  memorial  of 
such  "Attic  nights"  is  doubtless  the 
essay  of  Mr.  Lowell,  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  effect  upon  him,  as  a  boy 
in  college,  of  "Emerson,  the  lecturer." 
Lowell  remarks  in  his  opening  sen- 
tence upon  the  "singular  fact  that  Mr. 
Emerson  is  the  most  steadily  attrac- 
tive lecturer  in  America."  This  was 
written  in  1868,  and  Mr.  Lowell  has 
presently  occasion  to  mention  also  the 
"adventurers  of  the  sensational  kind," 
the  "spread-eagle  style"  of  more  florid 


and  shallower  oratory,  which  were 
destined  to  capture  and  finally  to 
wreck  the  stanch  and  simple  platform 
of  earlier  decades. 

There  is  not  the  least  intention  here, 
however,  of  striking  a  pessimistic 
tone.  An  eminent  critic  of  Univer- 
sity Extension  referred  a  few  years 
ago  to  "its  decayed  predecessor,  the 
old  Lyceum  system."  But  age  and 
decay  may  be  as  happy  and  natural, 
after  a  long  life  of  successful  effort,  for 
an  institution  as  for  a  man.  It  is  no 
easy  matter,  even  with  the  aid  of  boy- 
ish memories,  to  recall  aright  the  spirit 
of  a  time  when,  for  example,  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  was  founded  —  not 
primarily  as  a  receptacle  for  belles  let- 
tres,  but  —  to  supply  an  adequate 
organ  for  the  anti-slavery  agitation! 

The  especial  popularity  of  Mr. 
Emerson  as  a  lecturer  was  partially 
local.  In  one  remoter  corner  of  New 
England,  at  least,  Curtis,  Phillips, 
Garrison,  Beecher,  Whipple  and 
Chapin  were  quite  as  prominent  as 
he.  But  it  will  instantly  come  to  each 
reader's  mind  that  these  are  the  names 
of  reformers.  Educational,  indeed, 
the  old  lecture  system  was;  but  it 
flourished  in  a  time  of  strenuous  up- 
heaval, and  was  supported  by,  and 
strengthened  in  turn,  the  influence 
of  the   boldest,   the   most   outspoken 
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band  of  moral  and  political  agitators 
America  has  yet  produced.  Abolition 
of  slavery  was  their  chief  tenet.  John 
Brown  was  their  Peter  the  Hermit. 
The  war  of  liberation  was  their  cru- 
sade. The  old  Lyceum  platform 
"decayed,"  indeed;  but  partly  because 
its  best  planks  were  built  at  last  into 
the  written  or  unwritten  constitution 
of  a  new  and  greater  fatherland. 

Though  there  was  no  such  immediate 
and  utter  cataclysm  as  befel  the  South, 
yet  in  New  England  also  the  war 
opened  a  great  cleft  between  the  Past 
and  the  Future.     The  shock  which 

"Casts  the  nations  old 
Into  another  mould" 

brings  often  needless  loss  as  well  as 
larger  gain.  We  shall  not  be  thought 
morbid  eulogists  of  an  imaginary  or 
idealized  past,  when  we  wish  back 
again  some  features  of  old-fashioned 
New  England  life.  The  village  school, 
the  few  good  books,  well  conned,  in  a 
rural  cottage  home,  the  gift  of  a  little 
volume  containing  Burns'  poems,  the 
occasional  visit  of  a  Garrison,  pro- 
duced, for  instance,  at  least  one  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier.  Do  the  modern 
appliances,  the  swifter  movements  of 
the  factory,  the  trolley,  and  the  variety- 
show,  offer  a  human  product  so  much 
better  that  the  old  conditions  can 
teach  us  nothing? 
The  most  striking  feature  of  the  new 
1  New  England  is  the  growth  of  manu- 
facturing cities.  Harvard  itself  was 
nestled  but  the  other  day  in  a  quiet 
village  community  nearly  an  hour 
from  Boston  by  the  jogging  horse- 
car.  Now  it  is  a  city  college  in  a 
double  sense,  and  the  proposed  union 
with  the  Institute  of  Technology 
would  hardly  hasten  the  real  change. 
The  accompanying  impoverishment  of 
the  villages  is  often  not  merely  relative, 
but  absolute;  and  if  we  studied  merely 
the  movements  of  the  native  stock, 
without  reference  to  foreign  substitu- 
tion, we  should  behold  an  absolute  de- 
sertion of  whole  counties. 

This   rapid    human    "filling   in"    of 
Greater  Boston  is  but  the  largest  ex- 


ample of  what  is  going  on  every- 
where. Such  a  packing  of  rich  and 
poor  so  closely  together  has  its  evil 
and  its  beneficent  sides.  Among  the 
latter  we  count  the  quickened  con- 
sciousness that  we  are  our  brother's 
keepers,  that  his  welfare,  indeed,  is  in- 
separably linked  with  our  own.  Be- 
fore the  millionaire  of  Boston,  the 
sage  of  Harvard,  are  daily  displayed 
the  rags  and  the  illiteracy  of  the 
Other  Half.  Little  seclusion  or  peace 
can  they  enjoy,  in  palatial  drawing- 
room  or  cloistered  pale,  for  the  un- 
solved problem  of  human  misery  rings 
ever  in  their  ears. 

In  the  Boston  of  Phillips  Brooks, 
also,  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other 
great  community  of  the  fatherland, 
there  is  arising  and  multiplying  the 
new  type  of  citizen,  who  heeds  the 
warning  of  the  Concord  philosopher: 
"How  to  give  all  men  access  to  the 
masterpieces  of  art  and  literature  is  the 
problem  of  civilization."  For  those 
who  desire  it  and  can  appreciate  it, 
Boston  furnishes  resources  for  inex- 
pensive education  and  enlightenment 
which  are  unsurpassed.  As  to  the 
few, — relatively  few  still,  though  num- 
bered by  thousands, — who  live  within 
reach  of  the  Art  Museum,  the  Public 
Library  and  the  Lowell  Institute,  and 
who  have  found  their  way  thither, 
we  need  not  concern  ourselves.  There 
are  two  far  larger  and  less  happy 
classes:  first,  the  alien  operatives,  un- 
skilled laborers  and  mechanics,  who 
form  just  such  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority in  modern  Boston  or  Fall  River 
or  Holyoke  as  did  the  slaves  in  ancient 
Athens;  second,  the  impoverished 
rural  communities,  drained  by  the 
cityward  current  of  their  young  men, 
and  even  of  their  young  women, 
whose  places  are  partially  supplied  by 
a  foreign  and  illiterate  immigration. 
The  wealth  and  intelligence  of  our 
cities  owes  to  both  these  classes  a  debt 
which  it  cannot  repudiate;  for  politi- 
cally, socially,  morally  all  must  rise, 
or  all  must  sink,  together. 

The    most   evident   and   immediate 
form  of  this  many-sided  debt  is  popu- 
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lar  education.  The  present  writer 
holds  no  brief  (at  least  here  and  now) 
for  the  transplanted  English  organiza- 
tion known  as  University  Extension. 
The  American  conditions  are  unique, 
and  must  work  out  their  own  solu- 
tion. Elements  considered  most  vital 
in  the  English  work  have  failed  alto- 
gether to  take  firm  root  anywhere  in 
America.  Some  of  the  stanchest 
friends  of  the  movement  are  ready  to 
sacrifice  the  very  name,  letting  the 
familiar  initials  remain,  perhaps,  upon 
a  banner  with  the  larger  device,  "Uni- 
versal Education."  The  imperative 
duty  is  not  to  be  shirked  or  postponed 
by  caviling  over  names  or  methods. 
Life  in  a  poor  tenement  or  lodging- 
house  of  the  great  city  is  bare  and  de- 
basing enough;  but  better  things  are 
usually  within  reach.  Art,  music,  lit- 
erature, in  some  form,  however  inade- 
quate or  unavailable,  can  hardly  be 
far  away.  The  darkness  is  too  often 
in  the  soul  itself. 

Life  in  a  village,  for  those  of  small 
means,  is  almost  inevitably  bare  and 
colorless.  It  would  probably  surprise 
and  shock  a  cultivated  Bostonian  if  he 
should  go  no  farther  away,  for  instance, 
than  Concord,  and  ask,  even  in  a  vil- 
lage so  renowned  for  its  culture,  just 
what  intellectual  or  artistic  resources, 
just  what  food  for  the  imagination,  it 
can  offer  in  the  course  of  a  winter  to 
the  younger  and  more  impressible 
portion  of  its  poorer  men  and  women. 
A  hundred  miles  north  or  west,  and 
the  case  is  much  worse.  The  lack, 
the  dearth,  is  really  deadly.  The  very 
fact  that  it  is  not  adequately  felt  by 
those  village  communities  themselves 
is  but  additional  evidence  of  the  need. 

There  are,  however,  in  many  places 
cravings  for  better  things  than  they 
have  known.  Here,  as  in  so  many 
other  directions,  much  is  to  be  hoped 
from  the  united  action  of  good  women, 
seeking  what  is  best  for  themselves 
and  for  their  sons.  Boston,  which 
has  drained  the  best  young  blood  from 
a  thousand  such  communities,  should 
send  back  to  them  out  of  its  abund- 
ance  good  books,  good  music,   and 


perhaps  most  of  all,  good  lectures  by 
earnest,  competent,  sympathetic,  liv- 
ing men. 

Several  scholars  have  of  late  ven- 
tured forth  from  their  laboratories  to 
uphold  the  doctrine  that  the  "lecture 
system"  itself  is  doomed,  has  had  its 
day.  Now,  there  is  only  one  essential 
feature  in  that  "system."  It  insists 
that  the  bodily  presence,  the  living  eye, 
the  vibrating  tone  of  the  man  who 
knows,  who  has  seen,  who  has  dared, 
thrills  the  soul,  inspires  the  ambitious 
young  heart,  as  the  dead  letter,  the 
printed  page,  rarely  can  do.  If  any 
sane  human  being  questions  this  we 
appeal  to  his  own  heart  and  memory. 
Did  he  ever  have  a  parent,  a  teacher, 
a  friend? 

The  principle  that  the  richer  city 
communities  must  aid  in  bearing  the 
educational  burdens  of  the  villages  is 
now  firmly  established.  It  is  already 
in  operation  in  the  sphere  of  free  pub- 
lic education,  and  at  this  moment  a 
notable  extension  is  proposed  in  the 
creation  of  supervisors  of  schools  to  be 
supported  from  the  state  treasury. 

Though  all  forms  of  education  have 
been  beneficent  charities  rather  than 
financially  profitable  investments,  still 
the  movement  we  here  advocate  need 
hardly  take  at  the  beginning  a  benevo- 
lent form  at  all.  There  are  many  such 
village  communities  that  ask  for  little 
more  than  expert  aid  in  selecting  and 
engaging  the  best  material  for  their 
needs.  A  few  men  of  means,  and  a  few 
scholars,  in  Boston  and  Cambridge, 
could  easily  arrange  to  collect  and 
publish  all  announcements  for  sin- 
gle lectures  and  courses  offered  by 
college  professors  and  head  masters  of 
schools  in  the  state,  or  in  New  Eng- 
land, with  rates  of -fees,  area  to  be 
reached,  etc.  Eventually  the  printing 
of  syllabuses,  the  definite  organization 
of  sustained  courses,  even  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  corps  of  salaried  staff 
lecturers,  might  naturally  follow.  A 
mere  charity  such  a  movement  should 
never  become.  We  only  appreciate 
adequately  the  things  for  which  we 
make    some    sacrifice    in    effort    or 
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money.  But  we  do  believe  the  time 
should  come  when  forty  people  in  any 
corner  of  New  England  may  secure, 
for  a  dollar  apiece,  a  lecture  course 
worth  two  hundred  dollars  to  those 
who  can  pay  it. 

''What  sort  of  lectures  do  you  pro- 
pose?" is  a  natural  question.  It  is  one 
to  which  each  locality  must  at  first 
give,  for  the  most  part,  its  own  an- 
swer. The  present  writer  has  no 
quarrel  with  the  element  of  amuse- 
ment, though  ignorance  and  buffoon- 
ery are  not  permanently  enjoyable 
and  certainly  can  demand  no  subsidy. 
All  modern  appliances  like  the  stere- 
cpticon,  —  and  the  cinematograph, 
also,  if  that  is  not  already  antiquated 
by  newer  inventions,  —  should  cer- 
tainly be  used  largely  from  the  first. 
For  instruction  in  political  economy, 
sociology  and  kindred  subjects  there 
is  a  large  and  growing  desire,  but  a 
still  more  crying  need.  Perhaps  his- 
tory and  literature  will  always  remain 
the  most  available  subjects  for  general 
audiences.  Yet  a  man  of  genius  can 
treat  even  a  highly  specialized  scien- 
tific investigation  in  such  a  way  as  to 
delight  and  educate  any  body  of 
hearers. 

The  writer's  experience  in  "Exten- 


sion" work  inclines  him  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  sustained  and  cor- 
related courses,  rather  than  miscella- 
neous programmes.  But  even  this 
question  has  two  sides.  The  vital  mo- 
ment in  the  education  of  a  young  man 
or  woman  is  the  instant  when  within 
the  heart  there  is  aroused  a  "divine 
discontent,"  with  a  determination  to 
grow,  to  widen  the  horizon,  to  open 
the  eyes.  A  single  winged  word  from 
earnest  lips  will  often  accomplish  this. 
Each  wise  man  or  woman,  any  one 
who  out  of  rich  experience  or  mature 
study  brings  the  best  he  can  to  eager 
listeners,  may  hope  thus  to  reach  some 
congenial  but  undeveloped  soul,  may 
strike  just  the  chord  required  to 
waken  the  slumbering  divinity  within. 
Providence,  time,  the  flexible  condi- 
tions of  our  migratory,  unrooted 
social  life,  will  generally  do  the  rest. 
A  whole  winter  of  weekly  lectures 
would  hardly  begin  to  educate  a  young 
man  or  woman  in  any  single  science, 
language  or  department  of  knowledge. 
The  wisest  specialist  does  but  reach 
the  frontier  land  of  darkness  and  un- 
certainty. Nothing  is  finished  here. 
We  advocate  the  popular  lecture 
course,  then,  not  as  a  finishing  school, 
but  as  a  beginning  school. 


A    CONTRAST. 

By  Sam  Walter  Foss. 

THE  prairies  flaunt  with  grain  on  every  hand; 
The  cornfields'  emerald  banners  proudly  flare 
Like  flags  of  triumph  on  the  summer  air; 
The  orchards  in  their  fruited  fulness  stand ; 
Each  breeze  with  harvest  promises  is  bland; 
The  lushness  of  a  million  meadows  fair 
Exhales  its  odorous  blessing  everywhere, 
And  careless  plenty  lolls  through  all  the  land. 

But  strong  men  starve  and  dying  infants  draw 
From  breasts  of  dying  mothers,  whose  wan  looks, 
Pain-disciplined,  meet  death's  without  a  fear, — 
To  hunger's  eye  death  loses  all  his  awe. 

And  here,  ye  deep-browed  writers  of  long  books, 
Look  ye !  there's  stuff  for  many  a  folio  here. 
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HE  agitation  throughout 
the  country  over  the 
recent  action  of  the  cor- 
poration of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, requesting  Presi- 
dent Andrews  to  suppress 
public  expression  of  his  views  upon 
the  leading  issue  in  our  national 
politics,  lest  he  offend  some  of  the 
rich  friends  of  the  university,  has 
been  something  noteworthy ;  and  it 
has  been  of  a  character  so  whole- 
some and  inspiring,  so  indicative  of 
the  manliness  and  love  of  free  inquiry 
of  our  scholars  and  the  sound  common 
sense  of  our  people,  that  we  are 
tempted  to  pronounce  the  whole  epi- 
sode something  to  be  grateful  for, 
rather  than  to  be  deprecated.  The 
condemnation  of  the  position  of  the 
trustees  and  the  warm  approbation  of 
President  Andrews'  firm  and  simple 
letter  of  resignation  which  followed 
immediately  the^  formulation  of  the 
criticism  by  the  committee  have  found 
overwhelming  and  almost  uniform  ex- 
pression from  the  scholars  of  the  coun- 
try, from  the  important  newspapers, 
both  religious  and  political,  and  from 
the  various  organs  of  public  opinion; 
and  the  one  or  two  weak  apologies 
which  have  come  from  certain  of  the 
trustees  have  been  without  effect,  in 
no  way  excusing  their  action  nor  con- 
fusing the  public.  The  issue  was  a 
very  simple  one;  the  attack  was  upon 
the  principle  most  sacred  and  funda- 
mental to  the  higher  education,  to  sci- 
ence, and  to  democracy  itself;  and  the 
people  everywhere,  differ  as  they 
might  in  politics,  instantly  recognized 
it  and  resented  it.  The  unanimity  and 
the  emphasis  of  their  condemnation  is, 
we  say,  something  to  be  profoundly 
grateful  for. 

It  is  something  to  be  grateful  for 


that  the  issue  was  simple  and  was 
plainly  declared.  It  is  important  that, 
if  sentiments  like  those  avowed  by  the 
committee  of  the  Brown  University 
corporation  exist  among  men  control- 
ling the  schools  and  scientific  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  the  country 
should  know  it.  It  has  been  charged 
more  than  once  that  pressure  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  college  presi- 
dents and  professors  of  political  econ- 
omy to  prevent  their  expression  of 
views  likely  to  be  displeasing  to  the 
rich  men  from  whom  gifts  and  legacies 
were  expected  or  desired;  but  the 
charge,  although  often,  we  believe, 
only  too  well  founded,  has  always 
heretofore  been  vehemently  and  anx- 
iously denied.  Virtue  has  always  been 
assumed,  even  if  it  did  not  exist;  the 
pretence  of  academic  freedom  has  at 
any  rate  been  kept  up.  Had  it  been 
said  two  years  ago  that  a  letter  like 
that  addressed  to  President  Andrews 
by  the  committee  of  the  Brown  trus- 
tees was  possible,  it  would  have  been 
pronounced  incredible.  It  is  incredi- 
ble now,  as  one  reads  it  in  cool  blood 
a  month  after  its  date.  Men  really 
holding  in  their  hearts  the  sentiments 
here  avowed  might  well  be  expected 
to  say,  "An  enemy  hath  done  this ;"  for 
had  their  devil  been  entrusted,  for  their 
confounding,  with  the  making  of  their 
letter,  he  would  have  made  precisely 
this  letter. 


There  are  three  points  in  this  letter. 
In  the  first  place,  the  trustees  rec- 
ognize the  President's  distinguished 
services,  the  efficiency  of  his  admin- 
istration, and  the  great  growth  and 
improvement  of  the  university  under 
him.  In  the  second  place,  although 
it  had  been  frantically  denied,  upon 
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the  first  intimation  of  the  trouble, 
that  "politics"  was  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  the  trustees  frankly  declare  that 
their  sole  criticism  has  reference  to  the 
President's  views  upon  "the  leading 
issue  in  the  recent  presidential  elec- 
tion, which  is  still  predominant  in 
national  politics."  Thirdly,  they  do 
not,  of  course,  ask  him  for  "a  renun- 
ciation of  his  views  as  honestly  enter- 
tained by  him,"  —  the  mention  of  it  is 
incredible,  but  here  it  is  in  print, — 
but  they  ask  him  not  to  say  pub- 
licly what  he  thinks  upon  the  lead- 
ing issue  in  our  national  politics, 
because  —  because  they  believe  that 
"these  views  are  so  contrary  to  the 
views  generally  held  by  the  friends  of 
the  university  that  the  university  had 
already  lost  gifts  and  legacies  which 
otherwise  would  have  come  or  have 
been  assured  to  it,  and  that  without 
change  it  would  in  the  future  fail  to 
receive  the  pecuniary  support  which  is 
requisite." 

Such  was  the  letter  addressed  to  the 
president  of  an  American  university 
by  its  trustees  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1897,  and  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  the  123d,  —  262  years, 
it  may  be  added,  after  the  founding  of 
Rhode  Island  by  Roger  Williams. 
Addressed,  we  say,  by  the  trustees. 
We  do  not  say  that  all  of  the  trustees 
are  to  be  held  personally  responsible 
for  the  letter;  we  trust  that  some  of 
them  disapprove  it  as  strongly  as  the 
great  body  of  the  thoughtful  men 
throughout  the  country  disapprove  it; 
we  know  that  many  of  them  were  not 
present  at  the  meeting  at  which  the 
committee  was  appointed  "to  confer 
with  the  President";  we  do  not  fail  to 
remember  that  one  leading  trustee, 
upon  seeing  the  letter  when  it  ap- 
peared in  print,  pronounced  it  "very 
unhappily  framed."  But  every  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees  is  offi- 
cially responsible  for  the  letter.  The 
committee  acted  with  authority.  It 
was  appointed  at  a  regular  meeting  of 
the  board,  "without  a  single  dissenting 
voice  or  vote,"  and  every  trustee  is 
responsible  until  he  disclaims  the  re- 


sponsibility and  repudiates  the  letter. 


American  scholars  and  the  Ameri- 
can republic  have  reason  for  devout 
gratitude  that  the  man  who  sat  in  the 
president's  chair  of  Brown  University 
was  a  man  who  knew  so  well  what  his 
duty  was  to  the  republic  and  to 
scholarship  that  he  needed  to  ask  him- 
self no  questions  concerning  a  mes- 
sage like  this  and  needed  to  take  no 
time  to  reply  to  it.  The  firm  and  sim- 
ple word  of  President  Andrews  which 
went  back  to  the  trustees  upon  the 
morrow  should  be  recorded  here: 

"Believing  that,  however  much  I  might 
desire  to  do  so,  I  should  find  myself  un- 
able to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  corporation 
as  explained  by  the  special  committee  re- 
cently appointed  to  confer  with  me  on  the 
interests  of  the  University,  without  sur- 
rendering that  reasonable  liberty  of  utter- 
ance which  my  predecessors,  my  faculty 
colleagues  and  myself  have  hitherto  en- 
joyed, and  in  the  absence  of  which  the  most 
ample  endowment  for  an  educational  insti- 
tution would  have  but  little  worth.  I  re- 
spectfully resign  the  presidency  of  the 
University  and  also  my  professorship 
therein." 


If  the  letter  of  President  Andrews, 
written  instantly  and  saying  the  exact 
word  demanded  by  the  occasion,  was 
a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  scholars 
and  earnest  men  of  the  country,  a  still 
greater  occasion  of  satisfaction  was 
the  open  letter  addressed  to  the  cor- 
poration by  members  of  the  faculty  of 
the  university  as  quickly  as  it  was  pos- 
sible for  them,  in  the  vacation  time,  to 
confer  with  each  other  and  act  con- 
certedly.  This  protest  was  dated  just 
a  fortnight  after  the  correspondence 
between  the  trustees  and  the  President 
and  signed  by  twenty-four  of  the  pro- 
fessors, a  great  majority  in  point  of 
number,  a  still  greater  majority  of  the 
life  and  red  blood  of  the  faculty,  —  "all 
bright  and  brainy  young  men,"  de- 
clared one  of  the  trustees,  talking  for 
the  newspaper,  condemning  their  ac- 
tion and  hastening  to  pronounce  it  "as 
revolutionary  as  an  open  revolt." 
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In  truth,  revolutionary  is  precisely 
what  the  faculty's  letter  was  not.  It 
was  a  protest  again  revolution,  against 
an  innovation,  and  a  most  dangerous 
one,  in  American  university  life,  on 
the  part  of  a  university  corporation. 
Who  was  revolutionary  in  England  in 
1637:  was  it  John  Hampden  or 
Charles  I.?  Who  was  revolutionary  in 
1775:  was  it  George  Washington  or 
George  III.?  It  was  to  "the  ancient 
and  undoubted  birthright  and  inherit- 
ance" of  Englishmen  that  Sir  John 
Eliot  in  the  Tower  appealed  against 
the  assertion  of.  new  and  tyrannical 
prerogatives  by  the  king.  The  ancient 
"British  liberties,"  on  both  continents 
alike,  Patrick  Henry  declared,  was 
what  George  III.  was  threatening; 
and  Burke  and  Fox  and  Chatham  said 
Amen.  They  knew  that  the  men  be- 
hind the  redoubt  on  Bunker  Hill,  and 
not  King  George's  soldiers,  were  the 
real  antagonists  of  revolution;  that 
Sam  Adams  was  the  real  representa- 
tive of  the  English  idea  when  England 
set  a  price  upon  his  head;  and  George 
Washington  bombarding  the  British 
out  of  Boston. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  record  our 
own  opinion  that  the  protest  of  the 
Brown  University  faculty  against  the 
recent  attack  of  the  corporation  upon 
academic  freedom  in  America  and  its 
great  traditions  is  the  most  important 
paper  of  any  kind  which  has  appeared 
in  America  in  the  past  ten  years,  the 
word  fullest  of  hope  for  the  next  ten 
years,  when  the  tyranny  with  which 
the  republic  chiefly  has  to  cope  will  be 
the  tyranny  of  money.  Nothing  is  so 
important  to  a  democracy,  a  govern- 
ment by  public  opinion,  as  that  the 
scholar,  the  man  of  science,  should 
have  absolute  freedom.  It  is  funda- 
mental to  modern  civilization  itself, 
and  is  so  recognized  to  be  wherever 
there  is  civilization.  The  German  uni- 
versities teem  with  professors  teach- 
ing political  and  social  theories  vastly 
more  radical  and  unpopular  than  any 
with  which  President  Andrews  was 
ever  identified,  theories  often  most  re- 
pugnant to  the  government;  yet  such 


an  interference  with  academic  freedom 
in  Germany  as  this  by  the  corporation 
of  Brown  University  would  awaken  a 
universal  protest,  as  against  a  thing 
intolerable  and  profane;  the  despotic 
Kaiser  himself  would  not  venture  to 
connect  his  name  with  what  all  would 
feel  to  be  so  great  a  shame  to  the 
fatherland  and  to  the  proud  traditions 
of  her  science  and  her  education.  Sad 
indeed  will  the  day  be,  should  it  ever 
come,  —  which  God  forbid !  —  when 
the  republic  must  learn  lessons  in  free- 
dom from  the  empire.  When  freedom 
of  inquiry  and  discussion  is  forbidden 
or  is  threatened  in  the  schools,  it  is 
threatened  at  the  very  citadel.  Every 
American  is  under  obligations  to  the 
faculty  of  Brown  University  for  say- 
ing this  with  power.  They  recognize 
aright  that  "more  is  involved  than  the 
exigencies  of  a  single  institution  or 
the  fortunes  of  a  single  educator." 
Upon  them  has  fallen,  as  upon  their 
president,  responsibility  for  the  guar- 
dianship of  academic  freedom  in 
America.  We  believe  that  they  will  be 
found  as  faithful  to  their  trust  as  he. 
We  do  not  believe  that  they  have  ven- 
tured lightly  or  profanely  to  invoke 
the  name  of  Milton.  We  greatly  mis- 
take the  temper  of  the  men  who  signed 
this  protest,  unless,  if  it  is  not  heeded, 
they  go  out  as  the  men  would  have 
gone  out  who  passed  the  Grand  Re- 
monstrance. We  mistake  if  they 
would  not  do  this  amid  the  applause 
and  admiration  of  the  whole  student 
body.  We  mistake  if  the  great  body 
of  the  friends  of  Brown  University,  the 
families  whose  sons  through  the  gen- 
erations have  turned  to  her  halls  for 
their  training  and  who  are  proud  of 
her  great  name,  do  not  feel  with  all 
other  friends  of  freedom  throughout 
the  republic,  that  unless  this  dishonor 
is  removed,  unless  the  university  is  re- 
deemed from  the  taint  of  forbidding 
her  teachers  the  primary  rights  and 
primary  duties  of  citizenship  and  mak- 
ing silence  or  suppression  of  opinion 
upon  the  great  issues  of  our  national 
politics  a  condition  of  her  offices,  the 
only  service  she  can  thenceforth  ren- 
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der  education  and  the  republic  will  be 
when  the  spider  and  the  bat  become 
the  sole  inhabitants  of  her  silent  lec- 
ture rooms  and  the  grass  grows  in  her 
paths.  That  spectacle,  and  that  alone, 
should  this  taint  not  be  removed,  could 
be  didactic  at  Brown  University. 


The  trustees,  in  their  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Andrews,  had  themselves  borne 
witness  to  the  splendid  efficiency  of  his 
administration;  but  the  faculty's  letter 
shows  us  how  notably  successful  this 
has  been  and  how  entirely  without  ex- 
cuse, by  reason  of  any  real  business 
exigency,  was  the  recent  action.  The 
number  of  students  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity has  nearly  trebled  under  Dr.  An- 
drews' presidency,  the  rate  of  growth 
during  the  past  eight  years  having 
been  three  times  as  great  as  the  gen- 
eral rate  of  growth  of  the  other  New 
England  colleges.  When  Dr.  An- 
drews took  hold  of  Brown  University, 
it  was  a  fossilized  institution;  in  eight 
years  he  has  brought  it  to  the  very 
forefront  among  New  England  col- 
leges, the  record  of  financial  growth 
especially  being  unexampled  in  its  his- 
tory.    Say  the  professors: 

"Partly  by  reason  of  the  hard  times, 
partly  for  other  reasons,  donations  to  New 
England  colleges  have,  in  general,  been 
slackening  of  late,  and  the  president  is 
fairly  entitled  to  have  this  fact  taken  into 
consideration.  The  productive  funds  of  the 
other  colleges  in  New  England,  taken  all 
together,  increased  less  than  half  as  much 
per  cent  in  these  last  eight  years 
as  in  the  eight  years  preceding.  •  But 
we,  meanwhile,  have  been  more  fortu- 
nate than  they  in  the  possession  of  a  com- 
pensating source  of  supply,  due  to  the  un- 
precedented increase  in  the  number  of  our 
students.  The  annual  receipts  of  the  uni- 
versity are  now  more  than  twice  what  they 
were  when  Dr.  Andrews  came  to  the 
presidency.  If  income  be  a  fit  criterion, 
he  is  entitled  to  be  regarded  as,  in  a  pe- 
cuniary sense,  the  greatest  benefactor 
Brown  University  has  ever  had.  More 
than  half  its  income  is,  beyond  a  doubt, 
due  to  him  and  his  labors,  for  while  in  the 
year  ending  April  15,  1889,  the  total  income 
of  the  university  was  but  $67,064,  in  the 
year  ending  April  15,  1897,  it  was  $159,828. 
The  amount  annually  derived  from  invested 


funds  has,  indeed,  during  these  eight  years, 
increased  but  little.  But  the  amount  of 
money  annually  received  from  students, 
which  before  his  accession,  it  is  well  known, 
had  long  been  practically  stationary,  has 
steadily  risen  from  $23,358  to  $101,464." 

The  professors  enter  upon  this  pe- 
cuniary question  "only  in  a  defensive 
spirit,"  because  of  false  inferences 
which  might  be  made  from  the  trus- 
tees' action  as  to  the  university's  con- 
dition. They  say,  coming  to  the  ques- 
tion of  real  importance: 

"We  are  far  from  basing  the  demonstra- 
tion of  President  Andrews'  right  to  speak 
his  mind  chiefly  upon  the  financial  success 
of  his  administration.  A  writer  in  the 
Providence  Journal  declares  that  'in  these 
very  practical  days  of  the  closing  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  final  test  of  a 
college  president  is  his  ability  to  draw  funds 
toward  the  treasury  of  the  institution  over 
which  he  presides.'  But  those  who  are  ac- 
customed to  observe  and  reflect  upon  the 
issues  of  university  education,  those  who 
have  felt  its  value  and  perceived  the  real 
sources  of  its  power,  know  well  that  the 
final  test  is  at  the  end  of  the  century  what 
it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
what  it  has  been  in  all  preceding  centuries — 
the  existence  or  the  non-existence  of  that 
personal  power  which,  with  money  or  with- 
out money,  can  take  hold  of  an  institution 
and  lift  it  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  plane, 
which  can  seize  upon  the  imaginations  and 
the  moral  natures  of  young  men  and  trans- 
form them  into  something  more  scholarly 
and  manly  and  noble.  No  one  inquires 
whether  Dr.  Thomas<  Arnold  increased  the 
endowment  of  Rugby.  No  one  holds  that 
the  importance  of  Benjamin  Jowett  as  mas- 
ter of  Balliol  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
amount  of  money  he  collected  for  his  col- 
lege. No  one  imagines  that  the  greatness 
and  the  success  of  Francis  Waylahd  are  to 
be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents.  No  one 
believes  that  the  ability  of  President  Eliot 
to  raise  money  can  be  compared,  in  its  value 
to  Harvard  University,  with  those  higher 
qualities  which  have  made  him  during 
twenty-eight  years  so  great  a  power  in  the 
educational  world.  As  well  contend  that 
the  'debt-raiser'  is  the  one  valuable  type 
of  clergyman." 

There  are  many  passages  like  this 
in  this  noble  protest  which  should  be 
printed  in  letters  of  light  and  hung  in 
all  the  college  halls  of  America,  such 
splendid  presentations  are  they  of  the 
true  principles  of  academic  life.  To 
suggest  to  the  president  of  a  univer- 
sity a  limitation  of  his  activities  in  pub- 
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lie  affairs  and  restrain  him  from  ex- 
pressing himself  as  a  citizen  upon 
topics  which  are  of  interest  to  every 
citizen,  —  such  action,  the  letter  de- 
clares, "rests  upon  a  theory  which,  if 
extensively  acted  upon,  would  eat  the 
heart  out  of  our  educational  institu- 
tions, —  the  theory  that  the  material 
growth  of  a  university  is  of  more 
importance  than  independence  of 
thought  and  expression  on  the  part  of 
its  president  and  professors,  and  that 
boards  of  trustees  have,  as  such,  the 
right  to  suggest  limitations  upon  such 
independence."  Asking  the  question 
whether  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  com- 
munity that  public  statement  of  un- 
popular opinions  should  be  restrained, 
the  professors  argue  that  number- 
less instances  have  convinced  mankind 
that  seeming  error  should  be  met  with 
discussion  and  not  with  repression. 
Asking  if  the  president  of  an  institu- 
tion is  under  obligations  to  conform 
his  public  expressions  to  the  views  of 
its  trustees  or  of  the  community  in 
which  it  is  placed,  they  say,  "If  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  head  of  a  university,  in  a 
state  like  this,  to  conform  to  the  politi- 
cal views  of  the  majority  of  its  inhab- 
itants, what  is  his,  duty  in  a  doubtful 
state?  Must  he  wriggle  around  like  the 
Vicar  of  Bray,  taking  care  always  to 
side  with  the  majority?  There  are 
Western  state  universities  where  just 
such  uniformity  has  been  exacted,  and 
the  disastrous  results  are  well  known." 
"It  is  not  the  proper  function  of  a  uni- 
versity," so  they  sum  up  this  portion 
of  their  argument,  "to  represent  or  to 
advocate  any  favored  set  of  political, 
any  more  than  of  religious  doctrines, 
but  rather  to  inspire  young  men  with 
the  love  of  truth  and  knowledge  and, 
with  freedom  and  openness  of  mind, 
to  teach  how  these  are  to  be  attained." 
Touching  a  point  which  had  already 
been  intimated  and  which  has  since 
been  expressly  urged  by  one  violent 
partisan  among  the  trustees,  who  has 
confessed  that  he  started  the  trouble, 
the  professors  say  —  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  not  one  of  the  twenty- 
four  shares   the   president's   financial 


views:  "It  is  useless  to  argue  that  there 
is  'no  polities'  in  the  present  move- 
ment, on  the  ground  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  is 
a  moral  question.  Every  man  is 
presumed  to  think  that  while  a  politi- 
cal matter  about  which  he  cares  little 
is  politics,  one  about  which  he  cares 
a  great  deal  is  simply  a  matter  of  right 
and  wrong,  because  he  is  right  and 
his  opponent  wrong."  Every  econo- 
mist would  unite  in  declaring  the  cur- 
rency question  "a  question  of  public 
policy,  which,  whatever  its  moral  ele- 
ment, is  open  to  discussion  in  the  same 
sense  as  other  questions  of  public 
policy." 

"On  the  one  hand,"  —  so  the  pro- 
fessors finally  state  the  issue,  —  '"we 
have  the  problematical  or  imaginary 
addition  of  a  certain  number  of  dol- 
lars. On  the  other  hand  we  have 
throughout  the  whole  intellectual  life 
of  the  university  the  deadening  influ- 
ence of  known  or  suspected  repression. 
Our  students  will  know  or  suspect  that 
on  certain  subjects  the  silence  of  their 
president  has  been  purchased  or  im- 
posed. If  the  resignation  of  Dr.  An- 
drews is  accepted,  the  burden  and  the 
stigma  fall  on  his  successor.  We  con- 
ceive that  it  will  be  hard  to  persuade  a 
man  of  such  independence  as  charac- 
terized Wayland  and  Sears  and  Rob- 
inson and  Andrews  to  accept  the  diffi- 
cult task  under  these  new  conditions. 
If  our  young  men  suspect  what  we 
have  intimated  concerning  his  public 
utterances,  they  will  suspect  it  of  his 
class-room  instruction.  If  they  sus- 
pect it  of  the  president,  they  will  sus- 
pect it  of  the  professors.  Confidence 
in  the  instruction  of. the  university  is 
fatally  impaired.  .  .  .  Interested  in  the 
most  obvious  manner  in  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  institution,  more 
anxious  than  any  others  can  be  for  its 
development  and  expansion,  we, 
nevertheless,  would  not  see  its  pros- 
perity advanced,  and  we  do  not  believe 
that  its  real  prosperity  can  be  ad- 
vanced, by  private  suppression  and 
politic  compliance;  for  we  are  con- 
vinced  that  the  life-blood   of   a   uni- 
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ersity  is   not  money,  but  freedom.' 


A  prominent  and  respected  member 
of  the  corporation,  in  an  open  letter  in 
reply  to  the  letter  of  the  faculty,  ex- 
presses his  ''profound  regret"  that  they 
"indulge  in  the  prophecy  which  en- 
sures its  own  fulfillment,  in  the  words, 
Tf  the  resignation  of  President  An- 
drews is  accepted  the  burden  and 
stigma  fall  on  his  successor.'  ':  What 
less,  what  else,  could  the  faculty  say? 
Yet  the  prophecy  did  not  indeed  re- 
quire utterance.  It  was  the  inevitable 
prophecy  of  the  situation,  and  the 
logic  of  the  situation  ensured  its  ful- 
fillment. The  man  who  should  take 
the  office  which  President  Andrews 
has  resigned,  unless  the  taint  which 
has  been  placed  upon  it  be  removed, 
accepting  the  fetters  which  President 
Andrews  and  his  faculty  have  treated 
with  defiance  and  contempt,  conced- 
ing by  his  action  that  the  president  of 
an  American  university  shall  take 
orders  from  his  trustees  as  to  his  polit- 
ical opinions  or  his  expression  of 
them,  —  such  a  man  would  not  only 
be  despised  by  the  professors  who 
have  defined  the  burden  and  stigma 
which  would  fall  upon  him;  he  would 
be  scorned  as  a  public  enemy  by  every 
high-minded  American  scholar  and  by 
the  American  people. 


Freely  as  we  have  quoted  from  this 
noble  protest  of  the  Brown  University 
professors,  we  should  be  glad  if  it  were 
possible  for  us  to  quote  still  more 
freely,  so  inspiring  and  adequate  a 
statement  is  it  of  the  great  principle 
of  academic  freedom  and  so  complete 
and  unanswerable  a  condemnation  of 
those  who,  in  the  home  of  Roger  Wil- 
liams, have  so  conspicuously  and 
startlingly  attacked  it.  We  wish  that 
it  might  be  printed  as  a  tract  and  cir- 
culated by  the  thousand  among  the 
schools  of  America;  for  the  attack 
which  it  meets  is  not  the  first  similar 


attack  upon  the  schools,  and  it  will 
not  be  the  last.  Unanswerable  we  call 
it.  Two  of  the  trustees  have  felt  com- 
pelled to  attempt  to  answer  it  —  the 
politician  who  is  confessedly  respon- 
sible for  the  trouble  and  the  respected 
divine  whom  we  have  just  cited;  but 
their  words  are  poor  and  ineffect- 
ual indeed.  The  politician's  utter- 
ance was  chiefly  noteworthy  as  having 
instantly  drawn  the  following  commu- 
nication to  the  newspapers  from  one 
of  his  fellow-trustees  for  whom  he  had 
assumed  to  speak,  a  judge  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Superior  Court: 

"I  have  just  read  what  purports  to  be  an 
interview  with  Hon.  J.  H.  Walker,  in 
which  he  is  alleged  to  have  stated  that  'it 
is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  Brown  University  that  the  question 
upon  which  Dr.  Andrews  is  at  variance 
with  it  is  far  more  vital  to  the  well-being 
of  the  country  than  were  the  questions 
upon  which  the  Civil  War  was  fought,  — 
in  fact,  that  this  question  is  fundamental  to 
the  continued  progress  of  Christian  civili- 
zation.' I  make  no  question  that  the  above 
statement  is  a  correct  report  of  Mr. 
Walker's  own  views,  but  I  fear  his  enthu- 
siastic utterance  may  not  be  assented  to  by 
every  member  of  the  corporation.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  corporation,  and  I  for  one 
do  not  assent  to  it,  and  do  not  care  to  be 
made  responsible  for  it." 


The  general  principle  laid  down  by 
the  politician  who  "started  the  trouble" 
is  that  "the  teachings  of  the  pres- 
ident and  professors  of  each  institution 
should  adhere  in  the  main  to  the  teach- 
ing for  truth  those  things  the  institu- 
tion was  founded  to  teach,  the  corpor- 
ation being  judge."  Suppose  there 
were  virtue  in  the  principle:  —  was 
Brown  University,  or  any  university, 
worthy  of  the  name,  founded  to  teach 
any  particular  political  doctrines, — 
socialism  or  individualism,  free  trade 
or  protection,  mono-metallism  or  bi- 
metallism, slavery  or  anti-slavery? 
Our  politician  seems  to  argue  that  the 
currency  question  is  not  "politics"  be- 
cause, to  his  thinking,  it  is  more  im- 
portant than  "the  questions  upon 
which  the  great  historic  political  par- 
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ties  of  the  country  grew  up."  This  is 
jugglery.  The  slavery  question,  when 
Garrison  started  The  Liberator  in 
1 83 1,  was  more  important  than  the' 
questions  upon  which  the  historical 
parties  of  that  time  grew  up;  but  there 
is  not  much  doubt  that  the  slavery 
question  was  "politics"  in  1861.  In 
1 83 1,  what  our  politician  would  call 
"all  right-thinking  men  in  the  com- 
munity" accounted  the  abolitionists  a 
much  more  pestiferous  and  mischiev- 
ous lot  than  any  set  of  men  in  the  polit- 
ical arena  in  the  present  year  of  grace. 
Ten  years  after  1841,  indeed,  Francis 
Wayland,  so  vastly  greater  a  sinner  in 
his  day  on  tariff  theories  than  An- 
drews to-day  on  currency  theories, 
took  a  part  in  a  discussion  which  has 
been  pronounced  the  most  pungent  in 
the  literature  of  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment, which  since  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  his  nephews  and  nieces 
have  probably  not  been  anxious  to  re- 
member. But  suppose,  in  the  first 
years  of  The  Liberator,  before  one  of 
the  "great  historic  parties"  had  made 
anti-slavery  "politics,"  Francis  Way- 
land  had  said  "I  believe  Garrison  is 
right,"  would  it  have  been  the  part  of 
"all  right-thinking  men"  to  say,  It  is 
not  fit  that  such  a  man  should  be 
president  of  Brown  University? 
Would  it  have  been  the  part  of  his 
trustees  to  "confer  with  him  on  the 
interests  of  the  university"?  That  we 
laugh  at  such  a  thing  as  preposterous, 
that  we  see  such  a  thing  to-day  as  fact, 
is  the  measure  of  our  decline. 

There  has  recently  been  a  change  in 
the  presidency  of  a  western  state  col- 
lege, —  a  state  institution  in  a  "silver" 
state.  It  was  said  that  the  old  presi- 
dent was  removed  because  be  was  a 
"gold"  man,  the  new  president  chosen 
as  a  "silver"  man.  We  believe  the 
charge  untrue,  —  but  it  was  made. 
That  community  believed,  as  Francis 
Walker  believed,  —  what  a  crown  of 
glory  upon  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  if  its  trustees  had 
"conferred"  with  him!  —  that  our 
present  dollar  is  a  dishonest  dollar, 
worth  a  dollar  and  a  half;  and  the  col- 


lege authorities  might  urge  in  excuse 
of  their  act  that  the  college  was  found- 
ed to  teach  honest  politics,  themselves 
being  judge.  That  is  the  outcome  of 
the  principle  laid  down  by  our  politi- 
cian, assuming  to  speak  for  the  trus- 
tees of  Brown  University.  Do  they 
believe  it  is  a  good  policy  for  our 
higher  education  in  America?  Would 
they  like  to  see  it  adopted  throughout 
the  West?  Do  they  want  Brown  Uni- 
versity to  go  down  into  history  as  the 
great  pioneer  and  precedent  in  such  a 
policy? 


Our  politician  lays  down  another 
general  principle:  that  the  clergy, — 
for  the  clergy,  too,  need  raking  over 
the  coals  about  this  time,  —  and  col- 
lege presidents  and  professors  "invari- 
ably mar  their  work  when  they  turn 
aside  to  meddle  in  current  politics." 
We  learn  from  the  professors'  letter 
that  the  Brown  trustees  "granted  a 
member  of  the  faculty  leave  of  ab- 
sence during  seven  weeks  of  the  last 
autumn  term,  in  order  that  he  might 
make  Republican  political  speeches  in 
the  West" ;  but  this  does  not  count,  be- 
cause in  our  last  campaign  there  was 
no  "politics."  As  to  the  clergy,  we 
must  leave  Dr.  Hale  and  Bishop 
Huntington  and  Bishop  Potter  and 
Rainsford  and  Greer  and  Heber  New- 
ton and  Moxom  and  Gladden  and  the 
rest  to  defend  themselves  for  being 
good  citizens  and  men  of  affairs,  and 
to  apologize  properly  for  John  Cotton 
and  Thomas  Hooker  and  Roger  Wil- 
liams and  the  rest  of  the  New  England 
Puritans,  for  Prophet  Samuel,  too,  and 
Prophet  Isaiah  and  others  of  that  ilk, 
for  meddling  in  politics  in  their  time. 
As  for  the  college  presidents,  we  think 
we  hear  Seth  Low  and  Eliot  and 
Tucker  and  Hyde  and  Gates  and 
Schurman  and Angell  exclaim:  Shades 
of  Increase  Mather  and  Edward  Ever- 
ett and  Theodore  Woolsey  and  Mark 
Hopkins  and  Julius  Seelye  and  Fran- 
cis Walker!  We  hear,  too,  what  is 
vastly  more  reassuring,  the  great  cho- 
rus of  mockery  and  contempt  for  this 
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pallid,  monkish  doctrine  going  up 
from  every  red-blooded  college  stu- 
dent in  the  land.  If  there  is  one 
thing  which  the  young  men  in  our 
schools  need  above  all  else,  it  is  men 
as  their  leaders  and  teachers  who  are 
not  hermit  scholars,  but  active,  zeal- 
ous citizens,  with  opinions  to  express 
upon  public  questions,  and  power  to 
express  them. 


If  there  is  anything  which  we  all 
need  at  this  time,  anything  which 
we  should  all  be  grateful  for,  it  is 
frank,  free,  untrammelled  discussion 
of  our  present  complex  social,  in- 
dustrial and  financial  questions  — 
the  most  complex  ever  submitted  to  a 
democracy,  most  needing  searching 
and  many-sided  discussion  —  by  seri- 
ous, impartial,  disinterested  scientific 
men,  instead  of  prejudiced,  one-sided 
partisans  and  bigots.  A  man  like  An- 
drews, a  man  like  General  Walker,  is 
a  godsend  to  a  community  like  most 
of  our  Eastern  communities  in  the  last 
campaign,  where  almost  all  of  us  were 
on  the  other  side,  forcing  us  to  do 
some  fair  and  square  thinking  and 
have  some  reasons  that  would  wash 
for  the  faith  that  was  in  us,  instead  of 
settling  our  politics  by  dogmatism.  If 
Brown  University  had  not  had  one  bi- 
metallist  in  its  force  last  year,  against 
twenty-four  men  on  the  other  side,  it 
could  have  done  much  worse  than 
make  belief  in  bi-metallism  a  distinct 
recommendation  for  the  new  professor 
it  needed;  the  Kansas  college  would 
do  well  to  make  sure  that  it  has  at 
least  one  energetic  "gold"  man  in  its 
faculty.  General  Walker  stated  a  year 
ago  that  when,  in  1873,  the  question 
of  the  single  gold  basis  of  currency  be- 
gan to  be  first  seriously  discussed,  the 
professors  of  political  economy  in 
Great  Britain  were  almost  unanimous 
in  their  opposition  to  bi-metallism,  but 
now,  as  the  result  of  more  than  twenty 
years'  debate,  there  has  been  such  a 
change  of  opinion  that  there  is 
scarcely  one  leading  English  professor 
of  this  science  who  is  not  in  favor  of 


bi-metallism.  Senator  Hoar  has  talked 
in  a  similar  strain.  Should  Eng- 
land, a  gold  country,  shut  these  pro- 
fessors' mouths?  We  are  not  here 
talking  about  gold  or  about  silver ;  we 
have  discussed  the  currency  question 
in  these  pages,  and  our  readers  know 
our  opinions.  But  it  is  ridiculous,  it 
is  criminal,  for  any  of  us,  think  as  we 
may  about  the  currency,  to  treat  as  a 
closed  question  what  the  trustees 
themselves,  in  their  letter  to  President 
Andrews,  pronounce  still  "the  pre- 
dominant issue  in  national  politics," 
and  not  to  welcome  and  foster  the 
freest  and  most  searching  study  and 
discussion  of  it  by  all  scientific  men. 


Many  of  us  read  with  mingled  pro- 
test and  humiliation  the  article  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  one  of  the  leading 
English  reviews  on  "Freedom  in  the 
American  Colleges."  It  was  a  melan- 
choly array  of  facts  by  which  the 
writer  led  up  to  this  conclusion : 

"It  may  be,  it  must  be,  a  temporary 
phase,  but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
what  the  American  colleges  are  competing 
with  each  other  for  to-day  is  not  pre-emi- 
nence in  scholarship,  but  endowments,  gifts 
of  money.  The  position  of  president  goes 
not  to  the  best  scholar,  but  to  the  best 
beggar,  to  the  man  who,  by  his  reputation 
for  'conservative'  views  and  for  administra- 
tive ability,  can  win  the  confidence  of  the 
rich  men  from  whom  endowments  must 
be  looked  for.  With  these  colleges,  em- 
ploying an  instructor  or  retaining  one 
already  employed,  turns  on  this  question: 
'What  would  be  the  effect  of  his  views 
upon  a  possible  donor?'  " 

What  would  have  been  our  protest 
had  we  been  told,  what  would  have 
been  our  humiliation  could  we  have 
foreseen,  when  we  read  this  article  in 
the  spring,  that  we  should  crown  the 
reviewer's  argument  with  this  surpass- 
ing illustration,  seeing  what  we  have 
seen  at  Brown  University? 


It  is  from  an  English  quarter,  too, 
that  the  most  serious  comment  which 
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we  have  seen  upon  this  attack  on  aca- 
demic freedom  in  America  has  pro- 
ceeded. Emphatic  and  solemn  as 
have  been  the  protests  of  our  own 
leading  journals,  few  of  them  have 
spoken  with  the  plainness  and  severity 
of  the  great  London  daily  from  whose 
long  editorial  we  cite  this  brief  pas- 
sage : 

"The  dismissal  of  Dr.  Andrews  from  the 
presidency  of  Brown  University,  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  is  the  most  serious 
blow  yet  struck  in  America  by  the  capital- 
ist oligarchy  which  threatens  social,  eco- 
nomic and  intellectual  liberty  in  the  Union. 
.  .  .  It  seems,  to  us  quite  certain  that  a 
conflict  is  approaching  in  the  United  States 
which  will  shake  the  Union  as  it  was 
shaken  by  the  great  slavery  contest  of  an 
earlier  generation.  The  power  of  organ- 
ized wealth  has  reached  a  point  where  it 
becomes  inconsistent  with  the  healthy 
existence  and  growth  of  republican  institu- 
tions. No  merely  economic  outcome  of 
this  power  of  concentrated  capital  is  so 
serious  as  is  the  pretension  of  wealthy  men 
to  control  academic  teaching  and  culture. 
Whether  bi-metallism  is  true  or  false  is 
nothing  to  the  point.  Scores  of  econo- 
mists in  Germany,  France  and  Great  Britain 
believe  in  it  and  openly  teach  it.  Univer- 
sities and  colleges  should  exist  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  franjc,  free  investigation  into 
every  department  of  learning,  every  aspect 
of  life  with  which  science  or  culture  can 
deal.  If  the  university  is  gagged,  the  intel- 
lect of  the  country  is  crippled,  its  intellec- 
tual organs  of  vision  are  destroyed.  .  .  . 
Splendid  as  have  been  the  donations  of 
wealthy  men  in  America  to  many  of  the 
great  universities,  we  are  not  sure  whether 
in  some  cases  there  has  not  been  an  un- 
worthy motive  behind  these  gifts.  The 
rich  men  who  have  already  so  largely  con- 
trolled the  American  pulpit  in  the  large 
cities  seem  to  have  made  up  their  minds 
that  it  would  also  be  well  to  get  hold  of 
the  colleges  and  universities,  where  the 
study  of  economics  and  political  science  is 
far  more  widely  extended  than  it  is  in  Eng- 
land. All  the  institutions  of  the  republic, 
from  the  Senate  to  a  corner  grocery  in  a 
prairie  town,  are  to  be  managed  by  the 
owners  of  the  big  monopolies  —  that  seems 
to  be  the  idea  entertained  by  these  mag- 
nates; and  consequently  the  universities,  as 
being  the  places  where  the  mind  of  youth 
is  formed,  are  to  be  captured  one  by  one. 
That  this  will  raise  a  bitter  feeling  first  and 
a  dangerous  insurrectionary  movement 
next  is  absolutely  certain.  A  people  who 
abandoned  their  seats  of  learning  to  the 
control  of  rich  men  (themselves  neither 
cultured  nor  caring,  as  a  rule,  for  culture,) 


would     deserve    to    lose    their     liberty, 
would,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  soon  lose  it." 


This  is  not  pleasant  reading-  The 
writer  is  mistaken  in  some  of  his  facts ; 
we  trust  he  is  more  .mistaken  in  some 
of  his  inferences.  But  what  makes  his 
words  unpleasant  reading  is  the 
amount  of  truth  that  is  in  them.  So, 
to  one  thoughtful  man  looking  at  it  at 
long  range,  not  caring  to  balance  nice- 
ties, but  painting  in  large  strokes,  ap- 
pears this  collision.  The  serious 
American,  the  man  who  has  an  anx- 
ious interest  for  the  republic,  will  not 
be  angry  with  him;  he  will  only  seek 
to  learn  aright  the  lesson.  And  he  will 
the  more  readily  believe  with  the  Lon- 
don writer  that  the  attack  upon  Pres- 
ident Andrews  is  not  simply  because 
of  his  "heretical"  financial  views,  but 
because  of  his  general  advanced  posi- 
tion upon  social  and  industrial  ques- 
tions, when  he  remembers  that  it  was 
inspired  by  one  who  declared  that  the 
income  tax  violated  "the  law  of 
Christ,  that  'to  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given,  and  from  him  that  hath  not  shall 
be  taken  away  even  that  which  he 
hath,'  "  and  who  has  said  in  the  news- 
papers, defending  himself  for  "starting 
the  trouble"  at  Brown,  that  "Dr.  An- 
drews has  taught  other  things  than 
silver  which  were  thought  to  be  detri- 
mental to  the  progress  of  the  univer- 
sity. His  position  upon  the  wage 
question,"  he  said,  "is  bad!" 

Whatever  may  be  true  of  a  few 
reckless  politicians  and  a  few  blinded 
rich  men,  we  are  persuaded  that  the 
last  thing  which  the  great  majority  of 
the  trustees  of  Brown  University 
would  knowingly  permit  is  the  misuse 
of  that  honored  institution  in  the 
struggle,  whose  direful  progress  we 
are  witnessing,  between  wealth  and  the 
commonwealth.  They  have  been  be- 
trayed into  a  false  position  by  a  few 
violent  men  in  their  number.  We  re- 
fuse to  believe  that  they  deliberately 
desire  to  limit  that  reasonable  lib- 
erty of  utterance  which  the  American 
college  president  and  professors  have 
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always  hitherto  enjoyed.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  they  realized  the  full  scope 
and  logic  of  their  action,  or  that  many 
of  them  could  have  read  without  dis- 
may the  letter  of  their  committee.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  the  great  body  of 
them  believe  not- only,  as  one  of  their 
number  declares,  that  the  letter  was 
"very  unhappily  framed,"  but  that  it 
was  most  mischievously  conceived, — 
that  it  proceeds  upon  a  principle 
which  would  be  the  most  poisonous 
that  could  find  lodgment  in  our  uni- 
versity life  and  which  no  right-think- 
ing American  can  afford  to  endorse. 
One  of  them  assures  the  public  "that, 
with  perhaps  two  exceptions,  all  mem- 
bers of  the  corporation  want  the  pres- 
ident to  remain."  We  count  it  a  dis- 
tinct misfortune  if  President  Andrews 
has  made  arrangements  inconsistent 
with  his  remaining,  without  waiting 
for  the  action  of  the  corporation  upon 


his  resignation.  But  with  President 
Andrews'  personal  fortunes  the  coun- 
try is  not  concerned.  It  is  concerned 
that  the  historic  old  Rhode  Island  uni- 
versity shall  be  redeemed  and  that  its 
corporation  shall  undo  the  great 
wrong  which  they  have  done  to  aca- 
demic freedom  in  America.  Let  them 
undo  it,  not  because  the  country  has 
condemned  it,  but  because  they  them- 
selves recognize  their  mistake.  Con- 
sistency, it  has  been  well  said,  is  the 
hobgoblin  of  little  minds.  Strong  men 
are  never  so  strong  as  when  they  say 
frankly,  We  have  made  a  mistake  and 
we  propose  to  right  it.  Let  it  not  be 
in  the  home  of  Roger  Williams  that 
an  "orthodoxy"  is  fixed  in  political 
economy,  that  the  school  is  made  a 
monastery,  and  the  scholar  and  the 
teacher  is  forbidden  to  be  a  citizen  and 
to  come  into  the  great  town  meeting 
which  is  the  glory  of  New  England. 
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BOOKER   WASHINGTON   AND   THE 
TUSKEGEE    INSTITUTE. 

By  Thomas  J.  Calloway. 


TUSKEGEE  is  the  county  seat  of 
Macon  County,  Alabama.  It  is 
located  in  the  midst  of  the 
"Black  Belt."  This  belt,  which  gets 
its  name  from  the  color  of  the  popula- 
tion, is  a  stretch  of  fertile  country, 
reaching  from  the  rice  swamps  of 
South  Carolina  through  south-central 
Georgia,  and  on  as  far  as  Louisiana 
and  Arkansas.  It  was  across  this  mag- 
nificent country  that  DeSoto  and  his 
adventurers  were  tempted  on  to  the 
Mississippi.  The  village  of  Tuskegee 
stands  on  a  modest  elevation  that 
marks  the  site  of  one  of  DeSoto's 
halts,  and  before  the  war  it  was  a 
fashionable  summer  resort  for  plant- 
ers. A  military  academy  for  boys  and 
a  seminary  for  girls  have  been  con- 
ducted in  the  village  for  many  years 
for  the  education  of  white  youth. 

A  young  girl  who  was  born  in  a 
slave  cabin  still  remaining  among  the 
buildings  occupied  by  the  Tuskegee 
Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  was 
among  the  first  students  at  the  insti- 
tute and  graduated  several  years  ago, 
fully  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  labor- 
ing for  the  elevation  of  her  race.  She 
went  into  an  inland  plantation  and  se- 
cured a  district  school  as  a  centre  for 
her  labors.  The  average  term  of  the 
rural  school  is  three  months,  and  rare- 
ly does  the  salary  go  over  fifteen  or 


eighteen  dollars.  This  young  woman 
discovered  that  the  poverty  of  the  peo- 
ple was  due  more  to  little  extrava- 
gancies, waste  of  money  for  whiskey, 
cheap  jewelry,  and  such  needless 
things,  than  to  other  reasons,  and  that 
if  they  would  give  up  these  forms  of 
waste  they  had  the  means  in  them- 
selves to  work  out  their  own  elevation. 
Going  among  them  in  a  way  to  win 
their  confidence,  she  induced  them  to 
economize  and  contribute  in  some 
form  for  prolonging  the  school  term. 
These  contributions  were  sometimes 
in  money,  oftener  in  eggs,  chickens  or 
labor.  To  show  them  how  they  might 
make  these  contributions,  she  in  most 
cases  kept  their  accounts  for  them.  In 
this  way  she  was  enabled  to  add  two 
months  to  the  public  term  during  the 
first  year,  built  a  neat,  comfortable, 
frame  school-house  the  second  year  to 
take  the  place  of  the  dilapidated  log 
hut,  and  during  the  third  year  added 
other  months  —  until  the  school  is 
taught  now  eight  months  each,  year  in 
a  good  school  building.  Thoroughly 
interested  in  the  people  of  her  com- 
munity, she  identified  herself  with 
them  in  every  way,  leading  the  Sun- 
day School  and  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  church  work.  To  effect  the  indus- 
trial improvement  of  the  community, 
she    organized    a    society   which    met 
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THE    FIRST   BUILDING  AT  TUSKEGEE. 

monthly,  the  condition  of  membership  skin 
being  the  ownership  of  two  hogs.  The 
society  soon  enrolled  representatives 
of  each  family  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  result  was  to  introduce  a  spirit  of 
ownership  throughout  the  community. 
The  responsibility  and  care  of  two 
hogs  was,  compared  to  the  hand  to 
mouth  existence  before,  a  great 
step;  and  to  the  acquisition  of  small 
farms  and  the  erection  of  comfortable 
two  and  three-room  cottages  to  take 
the  place  of  the  wrecks  of  log  cabins 
the  way  was  comparatively  easy.  The 
industrial  change,  marvelous  as  it  has 
been,  is  less  wonderful  than  the  moral 
change,  for,  as  elsewhere  the  world 
over,  when  these  people  had  some- 
thing for  which  they  were  liable  on 
civil  suits,  something  subject  to  taxa- 
tion, they  became  more  responsive  to 
efforts  for  their  improvement  and  have 
become  more  concerned  about  crime 


in  the  community. 
Two  years  ago  a 
young  man  gradu- 
ated  from  Tuske- 
gee  who  had  com- 
pleted  the    course 
in    dairying.     A 
friend  of  the  insti- 
tution being  called 
upon     to     recom- 
mend    a     suitable 
manager  to  a  firm 
of      white     men 
about    to    open   a 
dairy    named    this 
young  man,  whose 
was    dark,    but    concerning    the 
color  of  whose  skin  nothing  was  said. 
When  the  black  man  presented  him- 
self  the   astonishment   was    complete, 
and  the  president  of  the  company  be- 
gan  to  talk   about   the   man's   color. 
The  young  man  reminded  the  presi- 
dent that  he  had  come  to  talk  about 
the  making  of  butter;  and  so  the  con- 
versation oscillated  from  color  to  but- 
ter and  from  butter  to  color,  till  finally 
it   was   agreed   that   the   young   man 
should  have  a  trial;  but  there  was  no 
decision  to  retain  a  man  of  his  com- 
plexion until  returns  came  from  his 
first  shipment  of  butter  to  New  York- 
city.     When  these  were  to  the  effect 
that  the  butter  prepared  by  this  young 
man  had  brought  one  cent  a  pound 
more  than  any  butter  that  had  ever 
been   shipped   from   that   community, 
the    young   man    became    about    half 
white;  and  when  the  returns  from  the 
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second  or  third  shipment  showed  that 
the  butter  manufactured  by  the  young 
man  realized  something  over  two 
cents  a  pound  more  than  any  butter 
ever  before  shipped  from  that  com- 
munity, he  became  entirely  white, 
so  far  as  the  eyes  of  that  firm  were 
concerned.  The  fact  that  this  young 
man  was  able  to  develop  the  pro- 
ductive industry  of  that  community  by 
two  cents  a  pound  on  butter  proved 


boy  from  day  to  day  ate  his  frugal 
meal  in  the  cabin  corner,  under  the 
bed,  or  in  the  yard,  without  ever  sit- 
ting down  at  a  table.  When  he  was 
about  nine  years  old  the  war  closed; 
and  he  remembers  the  formal  reading 
of  some  paper  to  the  assembled  slaves 
around  the  "big  house"  and  an  ex- 
clamation of  his  mother  that  they  were 
free. 

The  family  was  no  sooner  free  than 


THE   TUSKEGEE   FACULTY. 


the  only  successful  bleaching  device 
that  has,  as  yet,  been  discovered  there. 

For  the  purpose  of  training  such 
young  men  and  women  for  leaders  in 
education  and  industry  the  Tuskegee 
Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  was 
started  in  1 881,  in  the  village  with  the 
Indian  name  of  Tuskegee,  by  Booker 
Talliaferro  Washington. 

Booker  Washington's  origin  was 
the  humblest  possible.  Born  near 
Hale's  Ford,  Virginia,  in  1857  or  1858, 
he  was  reared  in  a  one-room  log  cabin 
without  any  floor  except  the  hard 
earth,  with  no  window  and  with  almost 
no  door.  A  few  skillets  which  were 
used  to  fry  meat  and  cook  the  corn 
loaf  served  the  place  of  dishes ;  and  the 


it  was  decided  to  seek  wider  fields  of 
labor.  Hence  when  it  was  rumored 
that  coal  mining  offered  higher  wages, 
the  decision  was  at  once  reached  to  go 
to  West  Virginia  where  mines  were  in 
operation.  The  journey  across  the 
mountains  was  made  in  a  rude  cart, 
and  the  mountains  being  still  filled 
with  guerilla  warriors  there  were  many 
hardships  encountered.  A  Northern 
woman,  who  had  been  married  to  a 
Southern  man  before  the  war  and  with 
him  was  sharing  the  hardships  of  lost 
fortune  as  a  result  of  the  "lost  cause," 
engaged  the  services  of  the  boy 
Booker;  and  it  was  while  working  for 
her  that  he  received  that  training  in  in- 
dustry and  thrift  which  have  charac- 
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terized  his  life.  It  is  related  that  the 
amount  of  profit  which  this  "Yankee" 
woman  realized  from  a  small  truck 
farm  was  a  source  of  great  amazement 
to  the  neighbors.  Many  a  day  was 
Booker  started  off  to  market  at  day- 
break; and  the  season  always  ended 
well.  Here  he  first  learned  that  the 
difference    in    social    conditions    was 


to  the  young  boy's  story  of  his  strug- 
gles and  ambition.  Chance  indeed  it 
was.  Earnest,  self-sacrificing  teach- 
ers, large  and  beautiful  buildings,  ma- 
chinery, workshops  and  a  living  at- 
mosphere, these  together  constituted 
the  chance  which  the  lad  was  seeking. 
Life  at  Hampton  is  a  ceaseless  round 
of    activity,    and    each    student    must 
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more  the  result  of  intelligent  energy 
than  any  natural  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate.  This  woman  had  started  him 
in  a  few  lessons  in  the  "three  R's"; 
and  so  eager  did  he  become  to  master 
them,  that  many  times  she  had  to  go 
to  his  cabin  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  command  that  his  lamp  should 
be  put  out  and  he  should  retire. 

At  sixteen  years  of  age  he  deter- 
mined to  further  his  education  at 
Hampton  Institute,  having  heard  that 
it  was  a  place  where  a  Negro  boy 
could  secure  an  education  by  working 
for  it.  Starting  without  even  the 
necessary  railroad  fare,  he  finally 
reached  Hampton,  having  to  sleep 
under  a  sidewalk  in  Richmond  on  his 
way.  "If  you  are  worth  educating  we 
will  give  you  the  chance,"  was  the  la- 
conic response  of  General  Armstrong 


work  for  his  education;  hence  the 
formative  influence  of  his  home  life 
was  not  neglected  or  destroyed  by  the 
necessity  for  hard  labor  being  re- 
moved, but  was  strengthened  under 
the  skilled  training  and  broader  un- 
derstanding of  physical  sciences.  He 
received  no  Latin  nor  Greek,  but 
thorough  lessons  in  English  and  prac- 
tical subjects  were  exacted.  Graduat- 
ing in  1875,  ne  secured  the  public 
school  at  Maiden,  West  Virginia, 
where  he  won  the  hearts  of  the  people 
by  such  sympathy  for  their  condition 
as  they  had  not  seen  before.  He  pur- 
chased shoes  for  needy  children,  car- 
ried little  ones  through  the  snow,  and 
never  tired  in  rendering  help. 

His  ability  as  a  public  speaker  was 
discovered  at  this  time,  and  in  1879  he 
was  engaged  to  speak  throughout  his 
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state  upon  the 
question  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  state 
capital.  Such  was 
his  success  as  a 
speaker  that  he 
was  urged  by  a 
judge  of  the  dis- 
trict court,  who 
had  become  inter- 
ested in  him,  to 
study  law  and  en- 
ter the  legal  pro- 
fession ;  and  he 
was  actually  en- 
gaged     in      law 

studies  when  General  Armstrong 
asked  him  to  take  charge  of  the  night 
school  and  of  Indian  discipline  at 
Hampton.  He  had,  however,  worked 
less  than  two  years  in  this  position 
when  a  call  came  from  Alabama  for  a 
young  colored  man  to  take  charge  of 
a  new  "college,"  —  which  position  be- 
ing offered  to  him  and  accepted  was 
the  occasion  of  his  change  to  a  field 
which  was  to  be  the  scene  of  a  power- 
ful enterprise  for  the  elevation  of  his 
race  and  a  magnificent  exhibition  of 
the  "horse  sense"  of  an  Afro-Amer- 
ican. 

It  was  now  sixteen  years  since  Ap- 
pomattox, and  the  Negro  question  had 
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been  argued  in  every  campaign.  Re- 
publican   state    governments    in    the 
South    had    one    after    another    been 
overthrown,  and  the  Negroes  who  for 
four   national   campaigns   had   forced 
their  way  in  the  political  arena,  ex- 
pecting the  belated  "forty  acres  and  a 
mule,"    were    beginning    to    conclude 
that  politics  did  not  pay.     Those  who 
had  set  out  to  save  their  race  through 
paternal  legislation  were  discouraged, 
and  there  did  not  lack  prophets  who 
predicted  an  evil  state  of  things  that 
would    surpass    the    evils    of    slavery. 
About    this    time    Lewis    Adams,    a 
shrewd  colored  man,  who  had  lived  all 
his  life  in  Tuskegee  and  during  slav- 
ery had  been  taught 
the  trades  of  tinner 
and  shoemaker,  and 
who  had  built  up  a 
first-class  hardware 
store   along   with 
shoemaking,      was 
approached     by     a 
candidate     for     the 
legislature    with 
propositions      to 
swing    the     Negro 
vote.  An  agreement 
was  finally  reached, 
and     the     Negroes 
supported  the  can- 
didate     on      the 
understanding    that 
a  sufficient  sum  of 
money    was    to    be 
appropriated     to 
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open  a  "college."  An  appropriation  of 
two  thousand  dollars  was  secured  from 
the  state  treasury,  and  three  trustees 
were  appointed,  two  white  and  one 
colored,  two  of  whom  have  been  trus- 
tees ever  since,  —  George  W.  Camp- 
bell and  Lewis  Adams.  These  were 
the  men  who  wrote  to  General  Arm- 
strong and  secured  Booker  Washing- 
ton for  the  purpose  of  starting  a  "col- 
lege." 

But  this  Negro  Joshua  began  to 
teach  and  preach  that  industrial  edu- 
cation was  the  road  to  salvation.  If 
making  bricks  produced  men  and 
hammering  iron  wrought  out  charac- 
ter, why  had  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
not  harvested  liberty?  Thus  superfi- 
cially reasoned  many  on  the  proposi- 
tion of  industrial  education.  Others 
claimed  that  the 
struggle  of  the 
freedmen  was  one 
of  ignorance 
against  education, 
and  that  whenever 
the  Negro  should 
demonstrate  his 
ability  in  abstruse 
thought  and  be 
able  to  contest  for 
honors  in  the  pro- 
fessions and  the 
fields  of  mental  ac- 
tivity purely,  other 
forms  of  prejudice 
would  quickly  fall 
away.  Not  many 
years  ago  I 
counted      in      the 


city  of  Washington  several  scores  of 
graduates  from  Negro  colleges  and 
universities.  Most  of  these  were 
holding  positions  as  clerks  in  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  government 
service.  These  clerkships  had  not 
only  been  won  in  competitive  ex- 
amination, but  frequently  under  try- 
ing ordeals  of  prejudice.  It  was  a 
source  of  pride,  and  rightfully  so,  that 
young  men  only  one  generation  from 
slavery  could  thus  hold  their  own  in 
competition  with  their  white  brothers. 
The  question  of  the  capability  of  the 
race  under  Civil  Service  was  an- 
swered. But  unfortunately  while  this 
question  was  being  solved  there  were 
hundreds  of  communities  in  the  South 
where  the  Negroes  were  being  driven 
to    the    wall,    remaining    in    helpless 
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ignorance  because  of  want  of  leader- 
ship. May  we  not  as  a  race,  for  the 
past  thirty  years,  have  devoted  too 
much  of  our  effort  and  ambition  in  the 
direction  of  proving  our  equality  by 
competing  for  places  which  have  hith- 
erto been  forbidden  us,  rather  than 
bending  our  energies  to  hold  the  posi- 
tions which  slavery  left  to  us  and 
building  up  these  occupations  as  a 
prime  condition  for  conquering  other 
fields  of  labor?    This  was  the  gospel  o* 


students  are  now  enrolled  from 
twenty-two  states,  including  Califor- 
nia, and  four  hundred  have  been  de- 
nied admission  during  the  present 
year.  The  average  age  is  eighteen  and 
a  half  years,  none  being  admitted 
under  fourteen.  Some  are  able  to  pay 
all  their  expenses ;  most  of  them  pay  a 
portion  and  work  out  the  remainder. 
Instead  of  there  being  any  disinclina- 
tion to  work,  the  difficulty  is  to  supply 
work  for  all  who  clamor  for  it. 


BUILDING    THE   CHAPEL. 


the  new  leader.  Principal  Washing- 
ton had  not  only  mastered  the  lessons 
at  Hampton,  but  carried  the  same  to 
their  full  and  legitimate  conclusions. 
What  was  an  educational  method  was 
developed  into  "a  platform  on  which 
the  whites  of  the  South  and  the  blacks 
can  stand  with  full  justice  to  each 
race." 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  1881,  thirty 
crude  boys  and  girls  and  their  one 
teacher  gathered  into  a  church  and 
cabin  to  organize  the  Tuskegee  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  Institute.  It  was 
an  appropriate  coincidence  that  this 
new  declaration  of  industrial  inde- 
pendence should  have  had  its  realiza- 
tion inaugurated  on  such  a  day.  The 
first  students  were  mainly  from  Tus- 
kegee village;  but  as  the  school  has 
become   known   about   one   thousand 


During  the  first  year  two  hundred 
acres  of  the  present  campus  were  pur- 
chased and  the  erection  of  Porter  Hall 
was  at  once  commenced.  The  com- 
pletion of  this  first  building  was  the 
greatest  event  in  the  history  of  the 
school.  This  lone  building  answered 
for  dormitory,  class-rooms,  office,  din- 
ing-room, laundry  and  kitchen.  The 
fare  was  very  plain.  A  long  table  with 
oilcloth  cover,  cheap  iron  knives  and 
forks,  and  the  cheapest  crockery  cups 
and  dishes  were  the  proud  possessions 
of  this  pioneer  group  of  students  and 
teachers.  When  the  treasury  was 
empty  and  there  was  need  of  fuel,  the 
students  would  sally  forth  into  the 
woods  with  axes  and  keep  the  wagons 
busy  without  any  promise  of  pay. 
After  that  first  building,  others  sprang 
up   in   rapid   succession,   not  without 
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hard  struggle,  but  with  more  confi- 
dence. Alabama  Hall,  the  second 
building,  was  begun  with  more  preten- 
tious plans.  A  brick-yard  was  started 
and,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  bricks  hav- 
ing been  manufactured  by  the  stu- 
dents, the  building  was  slowly  erected 
by  them;  and  not  a  lad  but  felt  his 
spurs  as  the  capstone  was  placed  and 
the  building  was  pointed  out  to  visi- 
tors as  a  three-story  structure  erected 
by  Negro  boys.  Altogether  thirty- 
seven  buildings  have  been  erected 
during  the  sixteen  years  of  the  school's 
history.  The  two  hundred  acres  of  the 
original  campus  have  been  supple- 
mented by  gift  and  purchase  till  there 
is  now  a  total  of  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  belonging  to 


that  the  successful  establishment  of  the 
school  during  the  first  five  or  six  years 
was  due  more  to  Miss  Davidson  than 
to  himself.  During  the  organization 
of  the  school  and  in  all  matters  of  dis- 
cipline she  was  the  one  to  bring  order 
out  of  every  difficulty.  When  the  last 
effort  had  apparently  been  exhausted 
and  it  seemed  that  things  must  stop, 
she  was  the  one  to  find  a  way  out. 
Not  only  was  this  true  at  the  school, 
but  when  a  campaign  for  money  had 
ended  unsuccessfully,  she  would  hie 
away  North  —  and  money  was  sure  to 
be  found. 

Miss  Davidson  was  teaching  among 
her  people  near  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
when  the  yellow  fever  drove  her  away. 
She   went  to    Hampton,   entered   the 
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the  Institute.  If  in  one  solid  tract  it 
would  give  a  campus  of  nearly  four 
square  miles.  But  Marshall  Farm,  the 
principal  tract  used  for  cultivation,  is 
five  miles  distant,  and  Neshika  Farm  is 
ten  miles  away,  while  one  farm  is  in 
Louisiana. 

The  Tuskegee  Institute  was  not 
open  a  month  before  an  additional 
teacher  was  necessary,  and  Miss  Olivia 
A.  Davidson  became  assistant  princi- 
pal.    Mr.  Washington  always  declares 


senior  class  and  graduated  the  follow- 
ing spring.  Through  friends  she  was 
able  to  enter  the  Normal  School  at 
Framingham,  Massachusetts,  and 
graduated  in  the  summer  of  1881 ;  and 
when  an  assistant  at  Tuskegee  was 
called  for,  she  accepted  the  work.  Her 
enthusiasm  had  won  the  admiration  of 
her  schoolmates,  and  from  them  she 
received  much  assistance  for  her 
school  in  after  years.  In  1884  she 
became  Mrs.  Booker  T.  Washington, 
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and  two  wide-awake  boys  were  born  to 
them.  After  four  years  of  married  life 
she  succumbed  to  the  overtaxing 
duties  of  mother  and  assistant  princi- 
pal of  the  school,  and  her  ashes  were 
laid  to  rest  upon  the  school  grounds 
amid  the  tears  of  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. "Her  words  of  caution,  advice, 
sympathy  and  encouragement  were 
given  with  a  judgment  that  rarely 
made  an  error.  Her  life  here  has  been 
so  full  of  deeds,  lessons  and  sugges- 
tions that  she  will  live  on  to  bless  and 
help  the  institution  which  she  founded 
as  long  as  it  is  a  seat  of  learning."  So 
reads  the  epitaph  by  her  bereaved  hus- 
band. 

At  the  opening  of  the  second  year 
two  more  teachers  were  needed,  and 
Warren  Logan  and  John  H.  Washing- 
ton, the  brother  of  the  principal,  both 
graduates  of  Hampton,  accepted  the 
work.  Mr.  Logan  taught  several 
classes,  kept  books,  led  the 
choir  and  managed  the 
printing  office,  while  Mr. 
Washington  took  charge 
of  all  industrial  work. 
These  two  men  have  been 
from   the   beginning   very  -•— '  - 

important    forces     in    the 
school   management.      As 
treasurer  and  superintend- 
ent of  industries  their  responsibilities 
are  heavy,  and  how  much  credit  they 
deserve  will  not  be  fully  known  till  the 


necessity  arises  some  day  to  fill  their 
places.  They,  with  James  N.  Callo- 
way, a  graduate  of  Fisk  University, 
who  is  the  business  agent  and  the  man- 
ager of  Marshall  Farm,  constitute  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Institute,  a 
sort  of  cabinet  for  the  principal.  There 
are  now  eighty-one  instructors  in  the 
academic  and  industrial  departments. 
The  course  of  study  at  Tuskegee  is 
as  practical  as  possible.  The  students 
who  come  are  miserably  deficient  in 
the  use  of  English,  and  in  hundreds  of 
cases  know  nothing  at  all  about  Eng- 
lish grammar.  Hence,  in  reading, 
spelling,  grammar  and  language 
classes  vigorous  effort  is  made  to  open 


THE    BARN. 


up  an  understanding  of  good  English. 
The  students  are  more  apt  in  arith- 
metic as  a  rule  than  in  other  studies. 
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Perhaps  the  industrial  system  explains 
this.  Geography  and  history  are  given 
as  thoroughly  as  possible.  Then  with 
three  months  in  physiology,  civics, 
composition,  bookkeeping  and  politi- 
cal economy,  six  months  in  physics, 
algebra,  geometry  and  chemistry,  and 
nine  months  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  teaching,  the  student  is  gradu- 
ated, the  full  course  covering  seven 
years.  No  attempt  is  made  to  teach 
any  classical  or  foreign  language,  but 
special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  physi- 
cal sciences. 

To  discipline  carefully  a  thousand 
students  is  always  a  task;  and  when 
the  necessity  is  added  of  assuming  re- 
sponsibilities of  training  that  are 
largely  parental,  involving  systematic 
regulations  for  bathing,  eating,  sleep- 
ing, the  use  of  the  tooth-brush  and 
general  tidiness 
and  care  for 
health,  the  work 
is  immeasurably 
greater.  Military 
uniforms,  drills 
and  the  discipline 
of  the  simple  tac- 
tics have  been 
found  of  great 
benefit  to  the  stu- 
dents. Regular 
companies  and 
battalions  are  or- 
ganized, and  a 
commandant      ex- 


ercises strict  con- 
trol. From  the  ris- 
ing bell  at  5.40 
A.  M.  till  the  bugle 
taps  at  9.30  P.  M., 
there  are  duties  as- 
signed, with  short 
intermissions  for 
play.  The  use  of 
intoxicants  or  nar- 
cotics is  forbidden, 
and  the  violator  of 
the  rule  is  sent 
home.  In  the  Par- 
ker Model  Home 
girls  of  the  senior 
class  are  taught 
practical  housekeeping. 

While  the  institution  is  strictly  un- 
denominational, there  being  repre- 
sented in  the  board  of  trustees  and  the 
faculty  several  of  the  leading  denomi- 
nations, the  effort  has  always  been  to 
make  it  thoroughly  and  earnestly 
Christian.  Not  only  is  there  a  regular 
church  service,  but  through  various 
societies  corresponding  to  those  or- 
ganized in  churches  a  live  Christian 
spirit  is  to  be  observed  at  all  times. 

There  are  now  carried  on  the  follow- 
ing industrial  departments:  agricul- 
ture, horticulture,  carpentry,  black- 
smithing,  wheelwrighting,  printing, 
painting,  plumbing,  foundry  and  ma- 
chinery, shoe-making,  brick-masonry, 
plastering,  brick-making,  saw  mill,  tin- 
ning, harness-making,  tailoring,  plain 
sewing,  dressmaking,  millinery,  cook- 
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ing,  laundry,  nurse  training,  house- 
keeping and  mechanical  drawing. 
Aside  from  the  indirect  influences, 
there  are  two  prime  objects  in  carry- 
ing on  each  one  of  these  industries,  — 
to  furnish  opportunity  for  poor  but 
worthy  students  to  work  out  a  portion 
or  all  of  their  expenses  in  school,  and 
to  train  young  men  and  women  so  that 
they  may  become  skilled  leaders  in  the 
communities  in  which  they  go.     The 


student  who  presents  himself  for  ad- 
mission to  one  of  the  Southern  schools 
brings  with  him  an'  average  of  consid- 
erably less  than  twenty-five  dollars. 
Were  he  required  to  pay  cash  for  ex- 
penses, this  amount  would  enable  him 
to  remain  in  school  two  or  three 
months  only;  hence  the  necessity  of 
extending  the  opportunity  for  such  a 
student  to  supplement  his  cash  in  some 
way  in  order  that  he  may  remain  in 
school  long  enough  to  do  him  some 
good.  The  Tuskegee  method  is  to  ex- 
tend this  opportunity  in  the  way  of 
wages  for  work  which  has  an  eco- 
nomic value  to  the  institution,  and 
while  doing  this  to  accomplish  the  ad- 
ditional purpose  of  training  young 
men  and  women  in  the  directions  rep- 
resented in  our  twenty-six  industries. 
But  are  there  not  peculiar  phases 
characterizing  our  present  condition 
as  a  people?  Have  we  not  a  problem 
more  or  less  distinct  from  that  of  other 
races?  In  the  first  place,  the  habit  of 
dependence  still  remains  as  a  result  of 
slavery;  and  in  consequence  of  this 
there  is  a  species  of  thriftlessness, — not 
laziness,  but  disregard  for  the  acquisi- 


tion of  property.  It  is  also  true  that 
at  least  three-fourths  of  the  race  is  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  and  as  they  do 
not  as  a  rule  own  the  land,  there  is  the 
necessity  of  inducing  them  to  become 
owners  as  a  prime  condition  for  inde- 
pendent moral  life  such  as  we  hope  to 
develop  in  our  schools.  In  other 
words,  moral  and  religious  life  must 
have  an  industrial  foundation  for 
growth.  Emancipation  brought  to  the 
Negro  freedom  of  body,  but  not  of 
soul.  The  terrible  curse  of  human 
slavery  could  not  be  eradicated  by  a 
proclamation.  Not  only  did  slavery 
fail  to  school  the  race  for  freedom,  but 
as  a  prime  condition  for  its  own  con- 
tinuance it  was  necessary  to  stifle  the 
signs  of  budding  manhood  wherever 
it  was  manifested,  —  and  the  sponsors 
of  the  system  met  this  condition  with 
a  vim.  Hence  there  was  a  premium 
upon  those  who  took  no  thought  of  the 
morrow.  The  results  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  this  demoralizing 
work  cannot  be  eradicated  in  a  day, 
but  must  be  met  by  the  persistent  ef- 
fort of  those  anxious  to  do  the  most 
for  the  race.  How  the  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute is  effecting  results  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  example. 

A  friend  desiring  to  aid  the  race  to 
get  upon  its  feet,  gave  to  Tuskegee 
Institute  fifteen  thousand  dollars  for 
the  erection  of  a  chapel.     The  design 


of  the  building  was  made  in  our  own 
architectural  and  mechanical  drawing- 
room,  the  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand  bricks  were  manufactured 
and  put  into  the  wall  by  our  own  boys, 
the  wood  for  floors,  windows,  doors, 
etc.,    was    cut    from    our    own    land, 
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sawed  in  our  own  mill,  prepared  in  our 
carpenter  shop,  and  built  into  the 
structure  by  our  own  black  boys.  In 
the  same  way  these  have  done  the  plas- 
tering, painting,  tinning,  slating  and 
everything  that  enters  into  the 
construction  of  this  chapel.  While 
the  boys  were  doing  this,  the  girls 
were  making,  mending  and  laun- 
dering clothing,  and  cooking,  so 
that  the  completion  of  this  build- 
ing has  meant  the  expenditure  of 
about  fifteen  thousand  dollars  in 
wages  to  ambitious  young  men 
and  women  anxious  to  supplement 
the  cash  they  were  able  to  bring 
with  them  so  as  to  remain  in 
school  during  the  nine  months; 
for  during  all  the  work  on  such  a 
building  each  student  spends  a 
portion  of  his  time  in  the  class- 
room and  a  portion  at  work.  In 
the  second  place,  as  we  have  a  skilled 
instructor  in  charge  of  each  of  the  in- 
dustries represented,  who  looks  care- 
fully not  only  to  exact  construction 
but  at  the  same  time  takes  every  op- 
portunity to  give  instruction  upon  the 
principles  and  science  of  good  work, 
a  large  number  of  students  have  re- 
ceived an  education  of  the  hand  which 
has  prepared  them  for  various  kinds 
of  skilled  labor  and  industrial  leader- 
ship. In  the  third  place,  we  have  a 
large  building  for  permanent  use. 
Fourthlv,  the  construction  of  such  a 


building  side  by  side  with  class-room 
work,  the  rapid  interchange  of  spell- 
ing-book and  saw,  grammar  and  ham- 
mer, reader  and  lathe,  history  and  hoe, 
has  a  tendency  to  do  away  with  the 
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prejudice  against  manual  labor  as  not 
being  as  honorable  as  professional  life.. 
As  a  sort  of  corollary  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  presence  of  such  a 
building  completely  constructed  by  the 
student  themselves  is  an  inspiration  to 
a  race  of  consumers  to  aspire  more 
largely  to  the  higher  field  of  produc- 
tion. In  this  way  more  than  thirty  of 
our  buildings  have  been  erected,  and 
much  of  our  plant  in  the  way  of  fences, 
wagons,  harness,  plows,  carts  and  ma- 
chinery has  been  produced.  At  the 
same  time  we  have  supplied  a  large 
market  with  shoes,  harness,  wagons, 
etc.,  from  our  various  de- 
partments. 

Agricultural  work,  how- 
ever, receives  the  greatest 
emphasis,  for  it  is  recog- 
nized that,  inasmuch  as  this 
is  the  almost  universal  oc- 
cupation of  the  race,  our 
duty  is  to  fit  leaders  for  it. 
During  the  present  season 
there  are  six  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  under  cultivation, 
of  which  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  acres  are  in 
corn,  seventy  acres  in  mo- 
lasses cane,  fifty  acres  in 
sweet  .  potatoes,  one  hun- 
dred  acres    in  "cow"   peas,. 
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thirty  acres  in  truck  garden  and 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres 
in  miscellaneous  crops.  Fifty  acres 
of  our  grounds  are  now  set  out 
in  grape  vines  and  fruit  trees,  — 
peach,  pear,  apple,  etc.  In  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  soil  in  many  parts  of 
Alabama,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to 
some  mechanical  means  to  preserve 
the  hillsides.  It  has  been  found  that 
by  terracing  them  their  productiveness 
is  increased  many  times  and  the  task 
of  fertilizing  is  rendered  much  easier. 
There  is  a  total  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty-five  head  of  horses,  mules,  oxen, 
cows,  calves,  hogs  and  sheep.  Stock 
raising  has  not  been 
attempted  except  on 
a  small  scale,  but  the 
school  owns  a  blood- 
ed stallion  through 
which  the  stock  of  the 
neighborhood  is  be- 
ing improved.  The 
milch  cows  are  of 
two  or  three  distinct 
breeds, — Jerseys  and 
Holstein  predominat-  * 
ing.  Two  fine  breeds 
of  hogs,  —  Poland 
China  and  Berkshire, 
—  are  kept  up,  and 
many  of  the  gradu- 
ates are  organizing 
hog  clubs  and  order- 
ing a  blooded  hog 
from  Tuskegee  to  im- 
prove the  hogs  of 
their  communities.  A  man  who  has 
spent  a  number  of  years  in  special 
study  of  agricultural  science,  princi- 
ples and  methods,  is  at  the  head 
of  instructing  in  this  department. 
His  method  is  first  to  get  the  stu- 
dents to  observe  closely  the  natu- 
ral conditions  of  soil,  drainage,  cli- 
mate and  crops  that  are  being  grown 
by  experienced  farmers,  then  to  see 
if  by  application  of  any  simple  helps 
the  same  crops  may  be  improved  at 
a  financial  advantage,  and  lastly  to 
see  if  through  experiments  other  crops 
may  be  introduced.  Of  course  it  is 
understood  that  the  success  which  one 
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graduate  may  have  in  his  neighbor- 
hood may  not  necessarily  be  looked 
for  in  every  other;  but  if  each  can  be 
impressed  that  there  is  something  to 
be  gained  by  close  observation  and 
constant  experiment,  we  have  the 
qualifications  of  a  good  farmer.  In 
addition  to  this  work  among  the  stu- 
dents upon  the  grounds,  our  agricul- 
turist makes  trips  two  or  three  times  a 
week  to  various  communities  in  the 
region  for  many  miles  around.  The 
farmers  collect  in  schoolhouses  and 
churches,  and  talks  are  given  upon  the 
proper  kinds  of  manures  to  apply,  the 
proper  times,  the  proper  care  and  har- 
vesting of  the  crops, 
feeding  of  all  kinds  of 
live  stock,  how  to 
purchase  land,  etc. 

Under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  agricultu- 
ral department,  the 
dairy  is  managed 
upon  scientific  princi- 
ples. With  simple 
machinery,  separa- 
tors, testers,  etc.,  the 
product  is  a  first-class 
butter.  The  gradu- 
ates from  this  depart- 
ment are  much  in  de- 
mand. 

The  truck  garden 
now  constitutes  one 
of  the  chief  features 
of  the  agricultural  de- 
partment from  a  prac- 
tical standpoint.  The  school  is  too  far 
south  to  need  much  in  the  way  of  hot- 
houses, but  about  one  hundred  yards 
of  glass  roof  serve  to  produce  radishes 
and  lettuce  in  January  and  to  start 
other  crops  with  the  first  signs  of 
spring.  From  this  source  the  board- 
ing department  receives  a  large  supply 
of  food. 

It  has  always  been  the  effort  of  Tus- 
kegee to  extend  its  influence  to  the 
masses  directly  as  far  as  possible.  To 
this  end  the  Commencement  exercises 
have  always  been  made  as  attractive 
as  possible  as  well  as  instructive.  The 
people  have  always  flocked  in  great 
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numbers  to  these  exercises  and  have 
been  given  the  utmost  freedom  to  go 
through  the  class-rooms,  shops,  halls, 
etc.,  so  as  to  get  impressions  to  take 
home  with  them.  At  such  times  the 
products  of  farm  and  shop  are  dis- 
played on  every  hand,  and  with  the 
speeches  of  prominent  orators,  and 
orations  and  essays  of  graduates,  the 
day  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  year  to 
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thousands  who  come.  In  recent  years 
another  great  occasion  has  arisen,  the 
Tuskegee  Negro  Farmers'  Confer- 
ence. The  last  week  in  February  is 
the  usual  time  of  this  gathering,  and 
it  is  now  rivaling  Commencement  in 
popularity.  When  it  was  first  organ- 
ized, invitations  were  sent  out  to  about 
seventy-five  farmers  to  come  to  Tus- 
kegee and  talk  over  the  hindrances  to 
their  progress.  In  response,  about 
four  hundred  came,  and  the  result  was 
a  revelation.  It  had  not  been  sup- 
posed that  so  many  practical  ideas  and 
methods  could  be  found,  and  when  the 
day  was  over  all  dispersed  resolving  to 
put  to  test  the  suggestions  set  forth. 
Simple  plans  and  pictures  of  neat  two 
or  three-room  cottages,  that  could  be 
erected  at  small  expense,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  wrecks  of  log  cabins,  were 
distributed,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting  a  set  of  declarations,  as  fol- 
lows, was  unanimously  adopted: 

"i.  The  seriousness  of  our  condition 
lies  in  that,  in  the  states  where  the  colored 
people  are  most  numerous,  at  least  90  per 


cent  of  them  are  in  the  country,  they  are 
difficult  to  reach,  and  but  little  is  being 
done  for  them.  Their  industrial,  educa- 
tional and  moral  condition  is  slowly  im- 
proving, but  among  the  masses  there  is 
still  a  great  amount  of  poverty  and  ig- 
norance and  much  need  of  moral  and 
religious  training. 

"2.  We  urge  all  to  buy  land  and  to 
cultivate  it  thoroughly;  to  raise  more  food 
supplies;  to  build  houses  with  more  than 
one  room;  to  tax  themselves  to  build  bet- 
ter school-houses,  and  to  extend  the  term 
to  at  least  six  months;  to  give  more  at- 
tention to  the  character  of  our  leaders, 
especially  ministers  and  teachers;  to  keep 
out  of  debt;  to  avoid  lawsuits;  to  treat  our 
women  better,  and  that  conferences  sim- 
ilar in  aim  to  this  one  be  held  in  every 
community  where  practicable. 

"3.  More  can  be  accomplished  by  going 
forward  than  by  complaining.  With  all 
our  advantages,  nowhere  is  there  afforded 
us  such  business  opportunities  as  are  af- 
forded in  the  South.  We  would  discour- 
age the  emigration  agent.  Self-respect 
will  bring  us  many  rights  now  denied  us. 
Crime  among  us  decreases  as  property  in- 
creases." 

These  conferences  have  been  re- 
peated annually,  with  increased  inter- 
est among  farmers  and  with  larger  at- 
tendance from  visitors  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Instead  of  being  mere 
auditors,  the  farmers  on  this  day  are 
the  speakers;  and  many  are  the  crude 
chunks  of  common  sense  dropped  in 
these  meetings.       The  day  following 
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each  Farmers'  Conference,  there  is 
now  held  a  Workers'  Conference,  con- 
sisting of  those  engaged  in  the  work  of 
educating  the  colored  people.  Usually 
discussion  is  confined  to  points 
brought  out  the  day  before,  and  the 
testimony  is  usually  one  of  rejoicing 
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at  a  new  vision  of  truth.  About  thirty 
schools  were  represented  at  the  last 
Conference,  —  among  them  Howard 
University,  Hampton  Institute,  Fisk 
University,  Atlanta  University,  the 
State  Normal  School,  Talladega  Col- 
lege, South  Carolina  College  for  Ne- 
groes, and  many  others.  Two  insti- 
tutions sent  their  senior  classes,  and 
many  representatives  of  the  press  were 
on  hand. 

Aside  from  the  direct  influence  of 
the  Tuskegee  Institute,  there  are  indi- 
rect influences  most  important  in  re- 
sults. An  instance  of  this  is  the  Ko- 
waliga  School.  Thirty-five  miles  from 
Tuskegee  is  a  settlement  of  colored 
people,  who  own  among  them  several 
thousand  acres  of  land.  Through  ob- 
servation of  the  work  at  Tuskegee, 
they  decided  to  improve  their  school. 
Securing  an  active  young  man  as 
teacher,  they  have  under  his  leadership 
contributed  money,  materials  and 
labor  to  erect  a  ten-room  schoolhouse. 
By  perseverance  they  have  in  one  year 
almost  completed  the  structure.  This 
they  have  done  almost  wholly  by  their 
own  efforts  and  the  assistance  of  the 
white  people  of  the  community. 

There  is  a  sort  of  social  settlement 
work  carried  on  around  Tuskegee  that 
is  playing  an  important  part  in  reach- 
ing the  people.  Teachers  go  out  and 
lecture  in  churches  on  improvement 
of  morals  and  proper  care  in  family 
management.  But  perhaps  the  most 
important  work  of  this  kind  is  carried 
on  under  direction  of  Mrs.  Booker  T. 
Washington.  Mrs.  Washington,  a 
graduate  of  Fisk  University  and  lady 
principal  of  Tuskegee  Institute  till  her 
marriage  in  October,  1892,  is  a  woman 
of  strong  influence.  As  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Colored 
Women,  she  has  held  a  sympathetic 
touch  with  the  women  of  her  race  in 
every  state.  It  is,  however,  in  the  Tus- 
kegee "Home"  that  her  thought  and 
work  are  most  largely  concentrated. 
She  not  only  finds  time  along  with  her 
family  duties  to  carry  on  a  cbrrespond- 
ence  with  those  who  contribute  schol- 
arships to  the  school,  but  in  addition 


is  foremost  in  the  social  settlement 
work  of  the  vicinity.  For  special  work 
among  the  women  who  come  to  town 
on  Saturdays  with  their  husbands,  two 
rooms  over  a  store  have  been  rented. 
Two  or  three  lady  teachers  and  a  few 
of  the  girl  students  assist  in  making 
these  rooms  very  helpful  to  the  old 
women  and  girls.  In  one  a  cooking- 
school  is  carried  on,  and  in  the  other  a 
model  room  is  fitted  up.  Bureau  and 
washstand  have  been  constructed  out 
of  dry-goods  boxes  and  covered  with 
a  cheap  cloth  to  make  them  ornamen- 
tal. Sewing  lessons  are  given  and  reg- 
ular talks  on  domestic  subjects.  The 
work  has  now  been  carried  from  Tus- 
kegee to  a  plantation  several  miles 
from  Tuskegee.  The  planter  has  given 
the  use  of  two  cabins,  one  of  which  is 
fitted  up  as  a  model  cabin,  with  sim- 
ple, inexpensive  material,  and  the 
other  is  used  as  a  school-room.  In 
these  and  other  ways  a  crusade  of  so- 
cial settlement  work  is  being  vigor- 
ously pushed. 

Another  helpful  influence  at  work 
is  the  "Dizer  Fund."  This  fund,  estab- 
lished by  a  philanthropic  gentleman 
and  his  wife,  of  Boston,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  helping  the  race  to  establish 
homes,  amounts  to  six  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars,  and  the  Tuskegee 
Institute  is  trustee  of  its  management. 
Loans  are  made  at  eight  per  cent  in- 
terest (the  income  from  this  source 
going  to  the  support  of  the  Institute) 
to  persons  having  land  and  wishing  to 
erect  cottages.  Preference  must  be 
given  to  graduates  and  undergradu- 
ates of  Tuskegee.  Twenty  persons 
have  secured  neat,  comfortable  homes 
in  the  short  time  of  the  existence  of 
the  fund.  Each  of  the  homes  thus 
erected  becomes  an  object  lesson  in 
the  community,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  far-reaching  effect  of  such 
a  fund. 

But  after  summing  up  the  influences 
of  the  Tuskegee  Institute  and  cata- 
loguing the  visible  results,  is  there  not 
in  the  personality  of  Booker  Wash- 
ington a  success  and  power  as  influen- 
tial as  the  school  itself?  His  life  would 
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have  been  a  success  had  he  but  shown  Fifty  dollars  pays  for  the  education 
the  executive  ability  that  has  built  up  of  one  student  for  one  year.  Two  hun- 
the  Tuskegee  Institute  and  superin-  dred  dollars  enables  a  student  to  corn- 
tended  the  duties  of  teachers  and  stu-  plete  the  course.  One  thousand  dol- 
dents.  The  large  industrial  plant  is  lars  creates  a  permanent  scholarship, 
more  difficult  to  handle  than  a  factory  paying  for  the  education  of  one  stu- 
with  trained  hands.    Whatever  may  be  dent  for  all  time. 

true  of  colleges,  universities  and  aca-  The  demand  upon  Mr.  Washington 

demic   schools,   the   industrial   school  in   this    later   time    for   speeches    has 

must  have  a  strong  head.       But  the  been  so  large  that  he  finds  it  an  im- 

greatest  strain  on  the  principal  of  Tus-  mense   labor  to   prepare   them.      Al- 

kegee  has  been  the  raising  of  money  though  a  ready,  off-hand  speaker,  he 

to  meet  expenses.     About  half  of  his  carefully  prepares  all  addresses.     His 

time  has  been  used  in  tramping  from  speech  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition  was 

state  to  state  and  from  door  to  door,  most  warmly  received  throughout  the 

begging  funds.     His  surviving  under  country.     President  Cleveland  wrote: 

this  strain  is  believed  by  many  to  be  "I  think  the  Exposition  would  be  fully 

only  a  question  of  time.    As  the  school  justified  if  it  had  not  done  more  than 

grows,  the  sum  necessary  to  raise  in-  furnish  the  opportunity  for  its  deliv- 

creases,  amounting  this  vear  to  about  ery."    When,  a  few  months  later,  Har- 

sixty-five  thousand  dollars.     The  fol-  vard  University  conferred  upon  him 

lowing  is  a  statement  for  1895-96:  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 

his  speech  of  acceptance  was  thought 

Receipts   $90000,  as  follows:-  b     m         tQ  haye  been  Qne  of  the  most 

S?ateV^  impressive    ever    heard    at    Harvard 

Peabody  Fund  1,200  forum.       No  less  impressive  was  his 

State  of  Alabama  3<ooo  recent  address  in  Boston  at  the  dedica- 

Other  sources 17,400  tion  of  the  Shaw  Memorial.  Eloquent, 

Expenditures,    annual   current    expenses,  ,            .       ,        ,            1         « 

$60,000,  as  follows:-  earnest,  modest,  simple,  devoted  and 

Salaries  of  eighty-one  teachers $29,000  practical,  his  thought  always  on  the 

Food  supplies 17,400  central  need,  Booker  Washington,  in 

Miscellaneous  items 5,000  all  £hat  he  sa       and  all  that  he  does    ig 

General  expense 0,000  .        1  •         1  r  ,1 

Extra   expense,   new   buildings,   im-  proving  himself  the  most  conspicuous 

provement  of  plant,  etc 30,000  and  the  wisest  servant  of  his  race. 
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By  Mary  E.  Star  buck. 


HERE  she  is;  how 
gently  and  grace- 
fully she  moves 
about  the  room! 
Now  she  has  drawn 
the  curtains,  and  I 
might  as  well  light 
up  and  go  over  those  accounts,  for  I 
can't  see  her  shadow  on  this  thick 
stuff  that  she  has  had  at  the  windows 
this  winter.  I  wonder  if  she  ever 
thought  of  that.  No,  of  course  not. 
She  doesn't  know  how  many  hours 
I  spend  here  in  the  dusk  waiting 
for  the  chance  to  see  her  if  she 
happens  to  light  the  lamp  before 
she  draws  the  shades.  I  suppose  she 
doesn't  think  of  me  at  all  now,  not 
even  unkindly,  in  spite  of  my  harsh- 
ness and  my  desertion  of  her.  She  is 
too  good  and  sweet  and  patient.  She 
is  only  puzzled,  but  never  resentful, 
when  people  are  rough  or  unkind.  She 
isn't  like  her  father's  family, — least  of 
all  like  him. 

I  wonder  if  she  has  ever  missed  me 
in  these  years.  We  had  been  friends 
so  long,  and  she  was  so  used  to  com- 
ing to  me  for  counsel  when  she  was 
disturbed  by  anything,  I  suppose  her 
multiplying  interests  must  have  crowd- 
ed me  out  long  ago,  —  even  if  she 
wished  to  remember  after  that  night. 
First,  there  were  the  preparations  for 
the  marriage;  and  then  so  many  sorts 
of  merry-makings  among  the  young 
people  and  the  endless  relatives;  then 
the  sheep-shearing,  which  was  finer 
than  ever  before ;  and  at  last  they  took 
that  long  journey  to  New  Hampshire 
to  visit  some  of  the  colonists  from  the 
Island,  who  wanted  to  see  Drusilla. 
When  they  came  back  there  was  all  the 
excitement  of  furnishing  the  house 
where  she  should  live  while  Louis  was 
away;  and  shortly  after  the  Rose  sailed 
her  boy  was  born.     They  say  that  a 


baby  is  very  absorbing  to  a  woman. 
She  hasn't  had  time  to  think  back- 
ward, even  if  she  wished  to, — and  that 
isn't  likely. 

It  is  nearly  four  years,  —  and  the 
Rose  must  be  coming  home.  There 
have  been  no  letters  for  six  months, 
but  the  owners  expect  news  soon,  the 
last  probably  before  the  Rose  herself 
will  fly  the  blue-white-and-blue  at  the 
back  of  the  bar.  Perhaps  that  is  why 
I  am  so  sad  to-night.  I  had  hoped 
never  to  feel  this  dreadful  weight 
again;  but  the  agitation  of  the  sea 
does  not  cease  when  the  storm  stops. 
I  wish  that  I  could  see  her  once  quite 
alone  and  hear  her  speak  and  call  my 
name  in  the  old,  gentle  way  before  he 
comes.  I  feel  somehow  disheartened, 
and  my  mind  seems  going  over  the  old 
ground.  Perhaps  it  is  only  because  I 
am  tired  and  so  can't  drive  away  the 
pictures  of  a  struggle  that  is  over  for- 
ever. Yet  I  can't  help  asking  myself 
if  I  really  can  bear  to  stay  right  on 
here  after  he  comes  back.  I  know 
that  I  shall,  —  that  is  settled;  but  to- 
night memories  keep  pressing  in  of 
that  first  year,  and  my  heart  almost 
fails  me.  Yes,  it  may  be  because  I  am 
so  tired. 

Once  only  before  he  went  away  I 
saw  them  together.  She  was  quite 
close  to  me  —  and  I  did  not  speak. 
How  could  I?  I  had  burned  my 
bridges  recklessly,  and  between  us 
there  was  a  chasm  never  to  be  crossed. 
As  I  turned  the  corner  that  sunny 
afternoon  and  saw  them  coming  to- 
gether down  the  long,  narrow  street, 
my  first  impulse  was  to  go  back;  but 
they  had  seen  me,  and  it  was  too  late; 
— so  I  stood  still  with  my  head  bowed 
and  waited  as  if  for  a  funeral  proces- 
sion to  pass.  I  saw  plainly  enough, 
however,  that  she  looked  at  me,  with 
that  delicate,  proud  poise  of  the  chin, 
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yet  with  a  beseeching  look  in  her 
beautiful  eyes  and  the  little  quiver  of 
the  lip  that  I  know  so  well.  I  think 
her  father  is  responsible  for  that  pa- 
thetic expression  of  her  mouth.  Louis 
looked  straight  ahead,  his  face  tense 
and  pale,  and  his  heavy  jaw  set.  I 
hated  him  then,  as  I  had  hated  him 
almost  ever  since  that  stormy  March 
night  when  she  chose  between  us. 

I  didn't  hate  him  at  all  at  first;  that 
is  queer.  Perhaps  it  was  because  I 
couldn't  feel  anything-  for  a  while. 
When  I  began  to  come  to  life,  I  found 
in  my  heart  a  burning  hatred  that  I 
had  never  suspected.  I  don't  feel  it 
now.  Something  has  happened,  — 
I  don't  know  what, — but  suddenly  I 
stopped  hating  him,  and  there  came 
for  him  instead  a  feeling  that  was  al- 
most friendly,  only  it  wasn't  the  old 
boyish  liking  that  I  used  to  have;  but 
I  think  it  is  truer  and  will  last.  I 
had  tried  long  before  to  stop  hating 
him;  indeed  I  had  tried  ever  since  he 
went  away, — for  when  he  was  out  of 
my  sight  I  was  able  to  think  more 
calmly  and  to  reason  a  little,  and  I  saw 
that,  though  the  old  friendship  was 
over,  there  was  no  need  for  us  to  be 
enemies  and  we  need  not  cherish  hard 
feelings,  but  be  ready  to  do  each  other 
a  good  turn  if  the  time  for  it  ever 
came.  I  saw,  too,  that  Louis  must 
have  been  astounded  and  then  full  of 
anger  at  my  threat.  I  have  been  as- 
tonished and  alarmed  at  it  since  my- 
self; I  am  sure  I  don't  know  why  I 
said  such  a  fearful  thing. 

I  had  always, — indeed,  I  think  we 
both  had  wished  Drusilla  to  choose 
deliberately.  Neither  of  us  would 
have  taken  unfair  advantage  of  the 
other.  I  shouldn't  have  thought  of 
presuming  on  my  claims  as  Drusilla's 
earliest  friend  and  trusted  protector,  as 
perhaps  I  might,  nor  upon  my  distant 
connection  with  her  mother's  family. 
At  last  she  chose,  and  he  was  the 
lucky  man.  I  would  at  least  be  just 
and  bear  him  no  grudge,  and  perhaps 
when  I  should  be  old  I  might  feel 
something  nearer  cordiality, — but  not 
yet;  I  must  get  used  to  it  all, — slowly, 


as  is  my  way.  It  was  a  deep  hurt;  but 
it  wasn't  anybody's  fault, — that  was 
something  to  be  thankful  for. 

So  I  reasoned, — but  though  I  got  it 
all  straightened  out  in  my  mind,  I 
couldn't  seem  to  feel  just  right  in  my 
heart.  Just  to  be  passive  and  not  to 
hate  was  after  all  no  solution, — it  was 
only  begging  the  question.  So  I  kept 
on,  tossed  about  in  my  mind  like  a 
buoy  that  has  snapped  its  anchor- 
chain.  Sometimes  I  was  tempted  to 
wonder  whether  Drusilla  had  in  the 
end  chosen  so  deliberately.  She  was 
so  young  and  so  sensitive,  and  it  was 
such  an  unheard-of  situation  for  a  del- 
icate woman, — hardly  more  than  a 
girl  indeed!  She  had  such  an  abject 
terror  of  her  father!  There  was  no 
room  in  her  for  any  other  feeling 
toward  him,  though  she  tried, — poor 
dear, — to  love  him,  and  always  obeyed 
him  without  protest,  however  unrea- 
sonable his  demands. 

That  night  he  was  in  a  fury.  It  was 
partly  the  fault  of  the  long,  hard  win- 
ter, which  had  made  his  rheumatism 
so  much  worse;  and  owing  to  the  mis- 
management of  his  foreman  he  had 
lost  an  unusually  large  number  of 
sheep  during  the  season;  and  one 
thing  and  another  had  happened  to 
annoy  him,  until  he  was  wrought  up 
to  a  very  excitable  condition.  That 
day  he  had  tried  to  find  out  how  mat- 
ters stood  with  Drusilla  and  us.  Im- 
agine the  torture  of  it  for  her!  His 
failure  to  obtain  any  satisfaction  from 
her  irritated  him.  He  was  usually 
irritated  in  dealing  with  her,  for  he  had 
never  understood  her.  I  think  that  he 
sometimes  almost  hated  her  just  for 
that.  He  somehow  stood  a  little  bit  in 
awe  of  her,  she  was  inscrutable  to  him, 
and  he  had  a  vague  feeling  that  she  de- 
fied him,  when  really  he  was  baffled 
by  her  perfect  simplicity.  He  never 
felt  quite  the  master  with  her  until  he 
had  the  sort  of  courage  that  anger 
gives;  then  he  was  brutal  enough,  and 
then  it  was  Drusilla  who  didn't  under- 
stand. 

As  for  us,  it  was  quite  plain  to  be 
seen  how  matters  stood  with  us.    I  had 
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hung  about  her  devotedly  ever  since 
we  had  trudged  down  New  Dollar 
Lane  together,  when  she  was  hardly 
more  than  a  baby.  With  our  little 
rattan  lunch  baskets  on  one  arm,  my 
green  baize  book-bag  slung  over  my 
shoulder,  and  Drusilla's  confiding  lit- 
tle hand  in  mine,  I  used  to  swing  along 
as  happy  as  a  king  and  with  a  much 
greater  sense  of  responsibility,  I'm 
sure,  until  I  had  left  Drusilla  safe  at 
Deborah  Green's  cent-school,  when  I 
went  on  to  Catherine  Bassett's  "Pri- 
mary,"— for  I  was  five  years  older  than 
Drusilla. 

After  I  had  finished  the  High 
School  course  and  was  a  clerk  in  the 
Custom  House,  and  Drusilla  was  lead- 
ing her  class  at  Friend  Dorcas  Gayer's 
Seminary  and  almost  ready  for  "grad- 
uation"— though  they  didn't  call  it  by 
that  name — Louis  Acker  came  to  the 
Island.  Captain  Sandsbury  brought 
him  home  when  the  old  Hero  came 
back  from  her  last  voyage.  The  Cap- 
tain said  that  he  had  picked  up  Louis, 
the  captain  and  first  mate  in  an  open 
boat,  and  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  too, 
for  they  had  been  for  three  days  with- 
out food  or  water;  one  sailor  had  died 
from  exposure.  So  far  as  they  knew 
they  were  the  only  survivors  from  an 
English  ship  bound  to  Liverpool  from 
St.  Helena,  where  Louis  was  born. 
The  ship  had  sprung  a  leak  two  days 
out,  during  a  terrible  storm,  and  then 
a  fire  suddenly  broke  out,  which  they 
found  must  have  been  smoldering  for 
several  days.  There  was  nothing  to 
do  but  take  to  the  boats,  which  were 
lowered  with  all  speed;  but  they  were 
swamped  almost  as  soon  as  launched. 
Louis's  father  and  mother  were  swept 
away  before  his  eyes  by  the  sea  which 
broke  over  the  boat  just  as  he  was  be- 
ing lowered  into  it.  He  finally  got 
away  in  the  Captain's  boat,  the  last  to 
leave  the  ship, — and  fate  and  Captain 
Sandsbury  brought  him  to  us;  and 
here  he  seemed  contented  to  stay. 
Louis  said  that  his  father  was  English, 
that  he  had  just  sold  out  his  business 
at  St.  Helena  and  was  taking  his  wife 
and  son  home  to  England,  where  he 


proposed  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life; 
but  Louis  seemed  to  feel  no  drawing 
for  his  English  relatives  whom  he  had 
never  seen,  and  so  he  decided  to  stay 
and  take  his  chance  in  America, 
though  it  had  happened  that  he  had 
been  landed  upon  the  one  part  of  the 
new  world,  which  was  still  only  a  bit 
of  transplanted  England,  as  yet  but 
slightly  modified  by  the  new  condi- 
tions. It  was  owing  perhaps  to  his 
English  blood  that  he  took  so  readily 
to  our  ways;  and  in  a  very  short  time, 
so  far  as  his  daily  life  went,  he  might 
have  been  one  of  us. 

He  had  with  him  a  packet  of  papers 
which  would  prove  his  identity  in 
England.  They  had  been  given  him 
as  they  left  St.  Helena  by  his  father, 
who  with  an  apparent  premonition  of 
what  was  to. come  had  begged  him  to 
keep  them  always  about  his  person 
until  they  should  arrive  in  England. 
He  had,  too,  some  money,  a  good  deal 
of  it,  in  fact,  sewed  into  a  canvas  belt 
such  as  sailors  sometimes  wear  in  case 
of  accident, — though  my  father's,  I  re- 
member, eight  inches  wide  and  thick 
with  twenty-dollar  gold-pieces  sewed 
between  the  two  canvases,  would  have 
sunk  the  ablest  swimmer  in  smooth 
water  in  about  four  minutes. 

When  Louis  first  came  he  was  about 
twenty,  and  a  handsome  fellow,  too, — 
tall  and  strong,  but  lithe  and  quick  in 
his  motions  and  having  about  him  a 
mysterious  something  entirely  differ- 
ent from  the  rest  of  us.  He  had  black, 
curly  hair  and  a  brilliant  color  in  his 
dark  cheeks,  and  large,  black  eyes, 
usually  half  closed  by  the  thick  lids, 
while  our  Island  eyes  are  open  and 
frank.  Once  in  a  while  Louis  opened 
his  wide,  and  then  pupil  and  iris 
seemed  all  one  color,  a  curious,  murky 
black,  with  a  sort  of  red  light  lurking 
somewhere.  I  never  liked  that  red 
light.  He  and  I  became  comrades  at 
once,  for  there  was  a  fascination  about 
him  to  which  I  yielded  an  instant  sub- 
mission ;  but  so  far  as  that  went,  almost 
everyone  else  did  the  same,  especially 
the  girls, — though  I  used  to  think  that 
Drusilla  rather  avoided  him;  but  that 
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only  seemed  to  spur  him  on,  and  pretty 
soon  I  decided  that  Drusilla  was  the 
chief  cause  of  his  contentment  in  this 
strange  land,  a  far-off  fragment  of  the 
world. 

She  was  the  most  beautiful  girl  on 
the  Island,  as  she  is  now  the  most 
beautiful  woman,  and  she  was  the  most 
beloved,  too.  I  never  knew  anyone 
to  dislike  Drusilla,  except  her  own 
father  in  his  bad  moods;  but  he  never 
liked  anything  right  along  but  his  own 
tyrannical  way. 

About  two  years  after  Louis  came 
we  went  on  a  short  whaling  voyage 
together  with  Uncle  Jephtha  Gardner  in 
his  ship  the  Islander.  We  were  unusu- 
ally lucky,  and  came  home  in  two 
years  with  a  full  cargo.  That  was 
enough  for  me.  I  didn't  take  to  a 
sea-faring  life  like  most  of  my  kin. 
But  Louis  seemed  to  revel  in  the 
roughness  and  excitement;  indeed,  it 
was  his  coaxing  that  had  persuaded 
me  to  try  it  for  once.  It  was  rather 
queer  that  in  talking  over  the  people 
at  home  we  never  mentioned  Dru- 
silla's name,  though  I  suppose  she  was 
rarely  out  of  our  thoughts;  I  can 
speak  with  certainty  for  myself. 

If  it  had  not  been  evident  before  we 
went  on  this  voyage,  it  was  conceded 
by  everyone  soon  after  our  return  that 
Drusilla  would  marry  one  of  us;  grad- 
ually her  other  lovers  drew  off  and  left 
the  coast  clear  for  us  two.  Probably  I 
had  the  sympathy  of  the  town,  in  spite 
of  Louis's  popularity;  for  we  are  a 
clannish  set,  and  deep  down  in  our 
hearts  is  a  jealous  distrust  of  a  for- 
eigner, however  admirable  or  likable 
he  may  appear  to  be,  and  more  espe- 
cially when,  as  in  the  case  of  Louis 
Acker,  he  comes  from  a  doubtful  re- 
gion like  St.  Helena. 

So  things  went  on  smoothly.  I 
liked  and  trusted  Louis,  and  I  think 
that  he  liked  and  trusted  me.  Of 
course  we  knew  that  she  couldn't 
marry  both  of  us ;  but  farther  than  that 
or  more  definitely  I  don't  suppose 
either  of  us  cared  or,  possibly,  dared 
to  look.  She  was  still  so  young,  and 
we  were  all  so  happy,  we  could  wait. 


And  then  the  crisis  came.  At  first 
after  the  trouble  fell  upon  me,  there 
was  a  rigid,  stony  condition,  and  pres- 
ently there  was  something  worse,  a 
helplessness  and  hopelessness  like  that 
of  a  paralytic,  and  then,  worst  of  all, 
this  awful  hatred  for  Louis.  I  wres- 
tled with  it,  but  in  vain.  I  could 
hardly  think  of  anything  else;  but  I 
tried,  oh,  I  did  try,  to  overcome  it. 

Sometimes  along  through  the  sec- 
ond winter  I  used  to  speak  of  the  mat- 
ter to  Cousin  Simeon,  one  of  the  Over- 
seers of  the  Friends'  Meeting,  of  which 
I  am  a  birthright  member;  for  it  was 
my  great  desire  to  look  at  things  in  the 
right  light.  I  knew  that  somehow  I 
had  lost  my  bearings,  and  in  my  grief 
and  confusion  I  turned  to  Cousin 
Simeon  as  one  most  likely  to  help  me ; 
for  I  had  heard  that  in  his  early  life 
many  trials  had  befallen  him,  and  that 
he  had  weathered  them  successfully 
nobody  could  doubt  who  looked  into 
the  strong  old  face  and  saw  the  light 
in  the  steadfast  eyes.  But  it  is  hard  to 
prescribe  remedies  for  another's  woes, 
and  he  could  only  tell  me  that  I  must 
submit  quietly  since  it  was  the  will  of 
God  that  I  should  be  so  afflicted.  That 
didn't  do  me  much  good,  because  I 
had  gone  as  far  as  that  by  myself,  and 
besides  I  didn't  know  which  troubled 
me  most,  the  loss  of  Drusilla  or  my 
hatred  of  Louis.  I  think  the  latter 
was  in  my  mind  most. 

It  was  one  day  towards  spring, — I 
remember  that  I  had  heard  the  creak- 
ing notes  of  the  first  blackbird  that 
morning.  I  remember,  too,  that  I 
had  seen  Drusilla's  boy  for  the  first 
time;  he  was  about  a  year  old  then, 
and  his  grandmother  had  him  in  her 
arms,  and  she  made  me  stop  in  the 
street  and  look  at  him.  I  know  that 
Drusilla's  mother  would  have  been 
glad  if  I  could  have  been  her  son,  and 
that  was  one  reason  why  it  was  hard 
to  stop  and  speak  to  the  little  boy ;  but 
I  feel  different  now,  and  I  like  to  think 
of  her  friendliness.  Well,  that  even- 
ing I  was  looking  over  a  trunk  that 
had  come  to  me  from  France  just  after 
Drusilla's  marriage;  but  I  couldn't  at- 
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tend  to  anything  then  but  my  own  in- 
ward tumult,  so  the  trunk  was  put  up 
in  our  garret,  —  and  it  was  not  until  I 
was  moving  over  here  that  I  thought 
of  it  again.  It  had  belonged  to  my 
Uncle  Reuben,  who  was  in  the  mer- 
chant service.  When  he  arrived  at 
Havre  on  his  last  voyage,  he  became 
seriously  ill,  and  died  there,  and  this 
trunk  was  sent  to  me  according  to  his 
request.  It  had  all  sorts  of  things  in 
it;  but  I  want  just  to  speak  of  one  that 
I  found  that  night  among  his  papers. 
It  was  a  curiously  bound  little  book 
with  a  cover  of  soft  kid.  It  was 
printed  in  English,  though  the  author's 
name  seemed  French.  My  uncle's 
name  was  inside,  and  another  also, 
Marie  Fidele;  and  the  date  under  these 
two  names  was  many  years  ago  when 
my  uncle  first  began  to  make  voyages 
to  Havre.  Afterwards  I  showed  the 
book  to  Cousin  Simeon,  who  said  that 
he  didn't  know  much  about  it,  except 
that  it  was  a  Roman  Catholic  book,  as 
indeed  anybody  might  see  by  the  pop- 
ish ornaments  on  the  cover.  There 
was  a  gilt  cross  and  some  letters  and 
queer  designs  in  the  corners.  He 
hardly  thought  that  it  would  do  me 
any  good  to  read  it,  especially  since  it 
had  evidently  belonged  to  a  French- 
woman; he  had  always  understood 
that  most  of  them  were  very  wicked, 
and  if  not  they  were  at  least  very  friv- 
olous and  worldly.  He  said  that  he 
was  surprised  that  my  uncle  should 
have  had  any  dealings  with  such  a 
daughter  of  Babylon,  for  he  was  a  man 
of  great  probity;  and  in  any  case  it 
seemed  strange  that  Uncle  Reuben 
had  never  mentioned  the  matter  to 
him.  Perhaps  he  had  done  some  ser- 
vice for  the  poor  thing,  and  could  not 
refuse  a  gift  prompted  by  gratitude; 
and  then  Cousin  Simeon  observed 
thoughtfully  that  Uncle  Reuben  never 
said  much  about  his  various  benefac- 
tions. 

However,  I  did  read  the  book;  in 
fact,  I  had  read  a  good  deal  of  it  be- 
fore I  showed  it  to  Cousin  Simeon, 
for  when  I  first  opened  it  that  spring 
night  I  found  many  marks  and  notes 


on  the  margin  that  showed  how  care- 
fully Uncle  Reuben  had  read  it, — and 
I,  too,  knew  and  trusted  his  "probity." 
I  must  say  that  if  it  is  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic book  it  is  wonderfully  well  suited 
to  the  needs  of  a  Quaker  heart.  Now 
this  is  almost  the  first  sentence  that  I 
read:  "From  Me  hath  this  proceeded; 
this  hath  happened  by  My  permission, 
that  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts 
might  be  revealed."  I  was  somehow  at- 
tracted by  these  words,  which  seemed 
to  me  like  a  sort  of  message,  and  I 
thought:  Why,  here  is  really  a  rea- 
son, a  plain,  practical  reason  for  things 
happening;  but  I  wondered  why  he 
didn't  add  "and  the  thoughts  of  our 
own  hearts  most  of  all," — for  I  was 
still  brooding  over  that  great  discov- 
ery of  mine  and  my  inability  to  deal 
with  it.  Then,  as  the  pages  slipped 
through  my  fingers,  again  one  line 
stood  out  distinctly  from  the  rest: 
"Occasions  do  not  make  a  man  frail; 
they  only  show  what  he  is." 

It  was  in  my  heart,  then,  all  the 
time  —  and  I  had  not  known.  Life 
was  very  perplexing.  I  thought  a 
long  time  that  night,  and  I  wondered 
if  ever  anybody  before  had  been  so 
astounded  at  a  revelation  of  himself. 
I  thought,  too,  of  what  I  had  learned 
of  other  hearts;  for  on  looking  back 
I  could  see  how  different  people 
seemed  to  me  from  what  they  did  be- 
fore,— and  most  of  all  Cousin  Simeon. 
What  a  life-long,  patient  endurance, 
that  had  never  apparently  been  con- 
sidered by  himself,  was  shown  me,  as 
he  had  tried  to  comfort  me  by  telling 
so  simply  of  some  of  his  own  great 
straits !  People  had  guessed  at  Cousin 
Simeon's  trials,  but  the  extent  of  them 
was  never  suspected.  How  had  he 
kept  that  sweet,  affectionate  nature, 
that  in  spite  of  myself  had  warmed  and 
supported  me  through  my  struggles? 
Then  I  thought  of  the  great  surprise 
of  Drusilla's  choice ;  for  I  found  that  it 
was  a  surprise  after  all!  Was  it 
strange  to  anybody  else?  What  did 
that  look  mean  on  Louis's  face?  Here 
I  stopped,  baffled.  At  any  rate,  I 
found  much   food   for   reflection   and 
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much  comfort  in  the  little  book, 
though  it  has  never  thrown  any  light 
on  what  I  said  to  Louis  that  night. 
Lately  it  has  seemed  as  if  it  must  have 
happened  ages  ago,  in  another  exist- 
ence almost;  for  I  do  not  feel  now  that 
I  am  any  part  of  what  I  was  then. 

We  had,  for  a  most  unusual  circum- 
stance, gone  to  see  Drusilla  on  the 
same  night,  and  had  knocked  and  been 
admitted  by  her  father,  one  just  after 
the  other.  I  found  Louis  standing 
before  the  fire  in  the  parlor.  Our 
greetings  were  cordial,  though  tinged 
with  a  mutual  surprise,  and  they  were 
hardly  over,  with  a  casual  reference  to 
the  howling  storm  outside,  when  the 
sitting-room  door  was  flung  open,  and 
Drusilla's  father  appeared,  purple  with 
rage,  and  dragging  Drusilla  by  the 
wrist.  She,  poor,  white  lily,  was 
hardly  able  to  keep  her  footing,  as  she 
looked  appealingly  at  each  of  us  in 
turn.  Before  we  could  move  a  step 
her  father  roared:  "I'm  tired  of  this 
shilly-shally.  Choose  one  of  them 
now, —  no  fooling, —  and  set  the  other 
adrift!  Let's  have  done  with  this 
Jezebel  work!" 

Poor  Drusilla!  Could  she  have  had 
any  doubt  about  my  feeling,  that  she 
looked  at  me,  then  dropped  her  eyes 
and  seemed  to  hesitate,  while  her 
mother,  wringing  her  hands,  stood 
crying  in  the  doorway:  "Oh,  don't 
hurry  the  child,  —  she  isn't  ready. 

"I'm  ready!"  shouted  the  old  man, 
as  he  gave  her  a  push  that  sent  her 
towards  Louis. 

Why  did  I  not  reach  out  my  arms 
to  her,  as  I  longed  to  do, —  and  as 
Louis  did?  Would  it  have  made  any 
difference?  Surely  she  knew  that  all 
the  love  a  man  could  feel  was  mine  for 
her.  But  she  must  choose  with  no 
urgency  from  me.  As  her  oldest  friend 
and  devoted  lover,  I  would  have  her 
choose  freely.  My  heart  was  burst- 
ing, and  I  ceased  to  breathe;  but  I 
would  not  help  her  if  to  help  was  to 
influence  her  choice.  Let  her  make 
that  of  her  own  will  first. 

She  took  a  step  towards  me,  looked 
at  me  timidly,  doubtfully;  then,  as  I 


made  no  sign,  she  staggered  across 
the  room  to  Louis,  who  had  dropped 
on  his  knees,  his  arms  still  extended 
and  his  great  eyes  wide  and  bright 
enough  now,  fixed  on  her  as  they  had 
been  since  the  door  was  flung  open. 

I  was  right  then !  When  she  turned 
first  to  me  it  was  only  the  old,  girlish 
impulse  of  coming:  to  me  for  comfort 
when  her  father  raged.  Her  ques- 
tioning glance  had  only  been  for  as- 
sent to  what  she  was  about  to  do.  I 
was  her  good  friend  and  guardian,  but 
it  was  Louis  that  she  loved.  Yes,  I 
was  right,  —  I  would  go. 

Vaguely  and  blindly  perceiving  all 
this,  I  turned  to  go  out  quietly,  though 
I  knew  that  I  had  no  words  to  say 
when  I  should  pass  them  on  my  way  to 
the  door.  What  stopped  me  in  front 
of  them  then?  Was  it  that  look  in 
Louis's  face,  that  glow  of  red  light  as 
his  eyes  met  mine?  What  impelled 
me  to  say  in  a  voice  which  even  then 
sounded  strange  to  my  own  ears: 
"Yes,  she  is  yours,  but  only  for  a 
short  time ;  for  you  shall  die,  —  you 
shall  die  in  your  shoes,  —  and  no  tears 
shall  fall  over  your  grave!"  Then  I 
rushed  out  into  the  storm;  and  I  knew 
nothing  more  until  I  found  myself 
ploughing  through  the  heavy  sand  of 
the  dunes,  with  the  booming  of  the 
surf  in  my  ears,  and  saw  the  lights  of 
the  town  two  miles  across  the  bleak 
commons. 

It  was  past  midnight  when  I  got 
home,  my  clothing  stiff  with  sleet, 
though  I  don't  remember  feeling  any 
discomfort.  Aunt  Rachel  never  locked 
the  doors,  so  I  crept  up  to  my  room 
and  soon  fell  into  the  heavy  sleep  of 
exhaustion.  When  I  awoke  it  was  to 
a  blankness  of  mind  and  soul.  I 
moved  about  as  if  asleep.  I  could  not 
have  told  at  any  moment  what  I  was 
doing  or  what  I  should  do  next;  but  I 
went  to  the  office,  and  somehow  man- 
aged to  get  through  the  duties  of  the 
day.  I  was  again  in  the  Custom 
House,  —  indeed,  I  myself  was  Collec- 
tor of  the  Port,  with  two  clerks  to 
help  me. 

After  a  while  my  mind  began  to 
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work  again,  but  as  if  it  were  some- 
thing quite  apart  from  me;  and  I 
sometimes  watched  myself  as  a  para- 
lytic might  watch  the  movements  of  a 
servant.  This  numbness  of  spirit 
lasted  a  good  deal  longer,  until  per- 
haps the  violence  of  the  shock  wore  off 
sufficiently  for  a  reaction  to  set  in;  and 
with  that  awakening  came  that  intense 
enmity  towards  Louis  and  the  struggle 
with  my  own  heart. 

The  winter  after  the  Rose  sailed 
Aunt  Rachel  died,  and  our  house  was 
closed,  and  I  came  to  live  with  Cousin 
Lydia,  who  was  good  enough  to  offer 
me  her  spare  chamber.  I  had  thought 
of  going  to  sea  again ;  but  the  life  is  so 
distasteful  to  me,  and  Cousin  Lydia 
urged  her  loneliness,  and  besides  I 
had  read  in  the  little  foreign  book: 
""By  flight  alone  ye  shall  not  over- 
come ;  but  by  patience  and  true  humil- 
ity ye  shall  become  stronger  than  all 
your  enemies." 

It  has  taken  great  patience,  and  I 
have  surely  learned  humility,  for  the 
fight  was  a  long  one.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  has  helped  or  hindered  me 
to  be  so  near  her,  —  but  I  think  it  has 
helped.  To  be  conscious  of  the  near- 
ness of  anything  so  good  as  she  cannot 
fail  to  strengthen  if  we  are  honestly 
trying  to  be  true.  I  have  watched 
through  every  twilight  until  her 
shades  were  drawn,  and  then  I  have 
often  watched  to  see  her  shadow  on 
the  curtain.  I  have  never  spoken  to 
her  in  all  these  years.  I  wonder  what 
Louis  will  say  when  he  hears  that? 
Cousin  Lydia  told  me  that  he  didn't 
like  the  idea  of  leaving  her  in  the  same 
town  with  me,  and  wanted  her  to  live 
in  Boston;  but  Drusilla  begged  to  stay 
near  her  mother.  She  said  that  she 
knew  she  should  never  meet  me,  for 
he  could  see  for  himself  how  I  avoided 
her  and  that  I  never  joined  now-a- 
days  in  the  merry-makings  of  the 
young  people.  So  she  finally  had  her 
way.  He  had  hoped  to  take  her  with 
him  if  the  captain's  wife  had  gone; 
but  that  plan  fell  through,  I'm  glad  to 
say.  Drusilla  would  never  have  lived 
through  a  Cape  Horn  voyage. 


I  am  as  regular  as  the  town  clock 
about  going  to  my  office.  Sundays 
after  meeting  I  take  a  walk  with  Cous- 
in Simeon  if  it  is  pleasant;  and  if  it 
isn't,  he  comes  here  to  take  tea  with 
us.  Evenings,  after  Drusilla's  lamp  is 
lighted,  I  read  and  think;  and  then 
when  most  people  are  abed  I  go  for  a 
walk  on  the  cliff.  It  is  good  to  be 
alone  under  the  stars. 

It  is  strange  how  suddenly  my  evil 
spirit  ceased  to  trouble  me,  and  my 
hatred  of  Louis  died  away.  Now 
that  I  think  of  it,  it  was  just  six  months 
ago.  It  was  Cousin  Lydia's  birthday, 
and  Cousin  Simeon  had  come  to  sup- 
per and  had  brought  her  a  tea-rose 
bush  all  in  bloom.  It  was  the  day  the 
report  from  the  Rose  and  the  letters 
had  been  brought  by  Captain  Pink- 
ham  of  the  Three  Brothers.  I  had 
heard  it  all  in  the  captain's  room,  when 
I  stopped  on  my  way  home  to  supper. 
I  remember  that  I  sat  late  that  night 
looking  into  the  fire  after  Cousin  Sim- 
eon had  gone,  and  wondering  if  I 
should  have  control  enough  by  the 
time  the  Rose  came  home  to  meet 
Louis  frankly,  tell  him  that  I  wasn't 
myself  that  night,  and  that  I  was  glad 
of  his  luck  in  everything;  when  all  at 
once  I  felt:  Why,  I  shall  not  need 
control  to  say  that.  Of  course  I'm 
glad  for  Louis,  glad  that  he  can  make 
Drusilla  happy.  He  was  one  of  my 
dearest  friends.  How  has  he  failed 
me?  .  We  will  be  friends  again,  all 
three,  as  we  used.  Perhaps  Drusilla 
does  not  need  me  now  in  her  life;  but 
I  need  her  in  mine,  and  I  need  not 
love  her  less,  but  more,  on  that  ac- 
count. There  is  no  law  against  loving 
anybody;  indeed,  we  are  bidden  to  love 
each  other.  It  is  only  the  selfishness 
that  claims  something  in  return  that  is 
harmful  and  forbidden.  And  again 
the  Frenchwoman's  little  book  came 
into  my  mind:  "For  in  whatever  in- 
stance a  person  seeketh  himself,  there 
he  falleth  from  love."  How  clear  it 
all  was!  It  was  just  my  selfish  wish 
to  own  Drusilla  myself  that  had  made 
all  my  misery.  I  had  sought  myself, 
and  I  had  fallen  from  love!     But  I  can 
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begin  all  over.  I  will  love  Drusilla 
and  the  boy  and  Louis,  and  we  will 
take  up  the  old  friendship  again,  if 
they  are  willing,  and  the  many  inter- 
ests that  we  had  in  common.  Surely 
Louis  will  trust  me.  So  the  vision  of 
the  future  opened  full  of  promise ;  and 
ever  since  then  a  cheerful  serenity  has 
filled  my  heart,  disturbed  only  by  mo- 
ments of  doubt  like  to-night. 

I  will  not  see  Drusilla  until  Louis 
comes.  I  will  see  him  first,  and  make 
him  understand  that  I  am  the  same 
and  yet  not  at  all  the  same  old  friend 
that  he  used  to  know  and  love.  Sup- 
pose, though,  when  the  trial  comes, 
that  I  fail  —  that  the  hatred  grows 
again?  Well,  I  can  but  try.  I  know 
now  what  is  right  and  true, — and  if  he 
comes  and  I  am  not  ready,  I  will  go 
away  and  stay  until  I  am. 

:)«  ;fe  H*  *  ^  % 

The  Pizarro  came  in  this  afternoon, 
and  the  Rose  cannot  be  far  behind. 
Captain  Swain  says  that  they  might 
raise  her  from  the  tower  at  any  min- 
ute. There's  Drusilla  now  up  on  the 
walk  with  a  spy-glass!  My  heart  be- 
gan to  beat  wildly  when  I  met  Captain 
Swain;  but  it  quieted  immediately, 
and  I  am  almost  as  impatient  as  Dru- 
silla for  the  Rose's  blue-white-and- 
blue. 


The  Rose  was  sighted  this  morning 
at  daylight.  I  heard  the  town-crier  as 
he  stopped  to  pound  on  Drusilla's 
door  and  shouted  his  news,  and  then 
ran  on  to  tell  the  captain's  wife  and 
get  his  dollar.  As  soon  as  breakfast, 
I  stationed  myself  behind  the  blind  to 
watch.  It  was  Sunday,  and  I  had 
nothing  to  call  me  out,  and  I  could 
not  go  down  to  meet  all  sorts  of  peo- 
ple. My  interest  is  with  Louis  alone. 
He  was  sent  into  my  life;  he  shall  stay 
if  he  will,  and  be  made  welcome, — but 
he  must  hear  first  from  Drusilla  that 
not  once  in  all  these  long  years  has 
she  seen  my  face  or  heard  my  voice. 

*  #  jfc  ije  ^c  9p. 

About  eleven  o'clock  I  saw  Captain 


Spooner  of  the  Rose  coming  slowly  up 
the  street,  very  slowly  for  a  man  just 
home  from  a  Cape  Horn  voyage,  who 
knows  that  a  pretty  wife  is  waiting 
with  a  happy  welcome.  Strange,  I 
thought,  that  Louis  isn't  with  him, — 
stranger  still  that  he  stops  at  Dru- 
silla's! Perhaps,  though,  there  is 
some  little  matter  to  be  attended  to  be- 
fore Louis  can  come  ashore.  The 
captain  stayed  a  rather  long  time,  I 
thought,  and  when  he  came  out  he 
looked  more  serious  than  before.  Can 
Louis  be  sick? 

Soon,  still  watching,  I  saw  Drusilla's 
mother  hurrying  along  with  a  shawl 
over  her  head.  How  many  times,  I 
thought,  have  I  heard  Drusilla  remon- 
strate with  her  mother  about  that  habit 
of  catching  up  a  shawl  and  running 
out  with  it  thrown  over  her  head. 
After  she  went  in,  the  blinds  were  all 
closed  by  Drusilla's  little  maid.  Then 
her  father  and  Aunt  Eunice  came  hob- 
bling along;  and  then  I  couldn't  wait 
any  longer,  for  a  horrible  thought  had 
come  to  me, — and  I  rushed  down  the 
street  to  hear  what  I  already  knew. 

Louis  is  dead !  And  strangest,  most 
mysterious  of  all,  he  died  on  the  very 
night  that  I  remember  my  change  of 
feeling  towards  him.  He  was  aloft, 
and  the  ship  was  pitching-  heavily ;  and 
whether  in  the  darkness  he  missed  his 
footing,  or  a  sudden  lurch  of  the  ship 
flung  him,  he  fell  to  the  deck  and  was 
instantly  killed.  They  buried  him  at 
sea. 

Dead!  and  in  his  shoes!  Did  I 
murder  him  with  my  prophecy?  Did 
I  wish  him  dead?  No,  oh,  no!  I  had 
loved  him;  and  at  that  moment  I  had 
no  power  to  wish,  to  think.  I  was  as 
one  dead  myself,  and  the  words  I 
spoke  came  not  from  my  brain,  not 
of  my  will.  Whose  were  they?  Why 
did  I  sav  them? 


It  is  three  weeks  since  the  Rose 
came  in.  I  have  of  course  not  seen 
Drusilla.  How  could  I  see  her?  Her 
mother  has  told  me  lately  that  she  had 
never  held  me  responsible  for  those 
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cruel  words,  and  that  she  had  always 
grieved  for  the  broken  friendship,  and 

had  meant  when  Louis  came 

I  cannot  stay  here ;  something  drives 
me  away,  and  again  I  follow  an  un- 


known leading.  To-morrow  I  sail  for 
China  with  Cousin  John.  Perhaps  in 
a  year  I  may  come  back.  And  then? 
Then  there  will  be,  I  am  sure,  a  light 
to  lead. 


AUTUMN    BIRDS   OF   NEW   ENGLAND. 

By  William  Everett  Cram. 


THE  southern  movement  of  the 
birds  begins  to  be  noticeable  in 
August,  or  even  earlier,  and  like 
the  falling  of  prematurely  yellow  wil- 
low leaves  at  mid-summer  serves  to  re- 
mind us  of  the  approach  of  autumn. 
But  there  is  little  of  the  true  migratory 
nature  about  this  first  uneasy  shifting 
of  families  and  scat- 
tered flocks  from 
place  to  place,  the 
general  movement  at 
this  season  being  to- 
wards the  sea-coast 
or  any  large  body  of 
water,  without  much 
regard  to  the  points  of  the 
compass.  Comparatively  few 
birds  are  content  to  remain  in 
the  neighborhood  after  they 
have  learned  to  fly,  though  the 
immediate  arrival  of  others 
of  their  species  is  likely  to  make  their 
going  less  apparent.  I  believe  that  it 
is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  birds  to 
fly  directly  north  after  having  reared 
their  families,  probably  being  influ- 
enced by  the  distribution  of  insects  and 
the  berry  crop  or  a  hot  wave  out  of  the 
south,  but  there  is  no  mistaking  the 


direction  of  the  general  flight  after  the 
first  frost  of  the  season,  be  it  early  or 
late.  Long  before  sunrise  you  may 
hear  the  clucking  of  robins  and  black- 
birds and  the  autumn  note  of  the  blue- 
bird steadily  advancing  from  the 
northeast,  the  birds  both  in  spring  and 
fall  appearing  to  follow  the  trend  of 
the  coast  from  northeast  to  southwest 
instead  of  due  north  and  south,  though 
it  is  believed  that  finally  many  even  of 
the  smallest  birds 
strike  out  bravely 
to  cross  the  At- 
lantic and  winter  in 
Africa  or  the  Ber- 
mudas. 


MYRTLE  WARBLERS. 


But  of  all  the  travels  and   excur- 
sions undertaken  by  our  smaller  birds 
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the  most  marvelous  is  the  never  end- 
ing movement  of  certain  of  our  plovers 
and  their  relations,  the  godwits,  snipe, 
etc.  It  is  difficult  to  collect  absolute 
data  on  this  point,  but  naturalists  have 
so  carefully  noted  the  birds  in  all  lati- 
tudes and  at  all  seasons  that  at  present 
there  seems  little  doubt  regarding  their 
yearly  movements.  They  usually  pass 
New  England  on  their  way  north  in 
May,  occasionally  stopping  for  a  few 
days  to  feed  wherever  the  conditions 
are  sufficiently  attractive.  Their  sum- 
mer resorts  are  in  Labrador  and 
Greenland  and  about  Hudson's  Bay. 
In  a  surprisingly  short  time  they  are 
back  again  with  their  families,  along 
the  marshes  to  Florida,  then  out  across 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Caribbean  Sea 
to  Venezuela  and  Guiana.  Whether 
they  ever  alight  to  rest  in  the  valley 
of  the  Amazon  or  not  seems  a  difficult 
question  to  answer,  but  they  appar- 
ently cross  the  equator  with  the  sun  in 
September,  and  in  due  time  arrive  at 
the  pampas  of  La  Plata  with  the  first 
heat  of  the  southern  summer;  as  the 
weather  grows  warmer  they  go  still 
further  south  to  Patagonia,  where  they 
spend  Christmas;  but  by  this  time  the 
sun  is  moving  northward  again,  and 
the  Patagonian  days  are  growing  short 
and  chill,  so  these  restless  birds  must 
needs  follow  the  seasons  back  over 
their  former  course,  called  by  different 
names  in  different  tongues  wherever 
they  chance  to  alight  to  feed  and,  like 
the  wandering  Jew,  forever  going. 

About  the  last  of  August  the  king- 
birds, robins  and  red-winged  black- 
birds begin  to  show  a  decided  prefer- 
ence for  the  salt  marshes  and  sea- 
coast  and,  forming  mixed  flocks  of  a 
few  hundred  individuals,  immediately 
lose  every  interesting  trait  they  ever 
possessed.  The  blackbirds  are  now 
mostly  in  brown  plumage,  and  the 
kingbirds  and  robins  are  dingy-look- 
ing and  stupid.  They  scatter  about 
the  groves  of  oak,  sassafras  and  wild 
cherry  trees  that  have  been  dwarfed 
and  malformed  by  the  sea  breeze,  and 
when  disturbed  all  start  up  together 
like   a  flock   of   frightened   chickens. 


The  process  of  moulting  and  the  over- 
abundant food  supply  of  late  summer 
evidently  have  the  effect  of  dulling 
their  wits  almost  to  the  point  of  im- 
becility; but  perhaps  this  is  the  effect 
of  the  salt  air,  for  the  robins  and  king- 
birds that  remain  on  the  upland  ex- 
hibit no  such  change  of  character.  I 
cannot  recall  having  seen  either  king- 


BLACK-POLL  WARBLER. 
(Autumn  Plumage.) 

birds    or   red-wing   blackbirds    much 
after  the  first  of  September. 

The  main  southern  flight  of  warblers 
usually  occurs  in  September,  they 
traveling  all  night  long  and  descend- 
ing earthward  at  sunrise,  dropping  ap- 
parently from  the  empty  sky  down 
into  the  treetops  and  bushes,  where 
they  spend  a  few  hours  breakfasting 
on  the  insects  that  are  just  beginning 
to  throw  off  the  stupefying  effects  of 
the  cool  September  night,  then  rising 
into  the  air  again  until,  far  above  the 
reach  of  the  most  powerful  field-glass, 
they  continue  their  course  towards  the 
tropics.  Late  in  the  afternoon  they 
come  down  again  to  rest  and  eat,  per- 
haps for  a  short  nap,  for  they  must 
sleep  sometimes,  and  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  they  can  sleep  very  soundly 
while  flying  in  the  thin  air  a  mile  or 
more  above  the  earth.  In  blustering 
weather  they  may  be  found  in  the 
woods  throughout  the  day,  evidently 
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not  caring  to  trust  themselves  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  winds.  At  this 
season  most  of  them  are  in  their  first 
plumage,  olive  above  and  yellow  or 
yellowish  white  beneath,  and  it  is  hard 
to  distinguish  the  different  species. 

In  October  comes  the  flight  of  what 
were  formerly  known  as  autumnal 
warblers,  now  believed  to  be  the  young 
of  the  black-polled  species.  In  spring 
the  males  bear  some  resemblance  to 
the  female  black  and  white  creeper,  be- 
ing striped  above  with  black  and  gray 
and  black  and  white  beneath,  but  with- 
out the  line  of  white  along  the  crown ; 
but  these  autumnal  birds  are  like  all 
the  rest,  yellow  and  olive.  They  come 
hurrying  through  the  woods  by  the 
hundred,  flying  from  tree  to  tree, 
faintly  chirping  and  twittering,  some- 
times uttering  a  few  low  notes  that  if 
continued  would  make  rather  a  pleas- 
ing song.  After  them  come  the  yellow 
rumped  or  myrtle  warblers,  the  latest 
of  the  entire  group,  larger  than  the 
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others  and  with  four  distinguishing 
yellow  patches,  on  the  crown,  lower 
part  of  the  back  and  each  side  of  the 
breast.  They  approach  the  sparrow 
family  in  their  taste  for  briers  and 
weedy  growths  along  the  fences  and  in 
their  fondness  for  certain  seeds  and 
berries,  most  warblers  being  almost 
exclusively  insectivorous.  Sometimes 
you  will  find  the  myrtle  warbler  in  pas- 
tureland  busily  devouring  the  bayber- 


ries  and  flying  up  before  you  twentv 
or  thirty  together,  at  which  time  the 
yellow  spot  on  the  back  is  easily  seen. 
They  often  stay  with  us  until  late  in 
November,  undismayed  by  the  long, 
cold  nights  or  even  by  the  first  warn- 
ing snow  storm  of  the  season. 

Sparrows  are  typical  birds  of  the 
fall.  First  the  little  chipping  sparrows 
that  nestled  in  the  orchard  and  picked 
up  the  crumbs  about  the  door-step  all 
summer  long  gather  into  flocks  of  two 
or  three  dozen  and  hop  silently  about 
the  lawn  in  search  of  seeds.  The  song 
sparrow  and  vesper  sparrow  prefer  the 
weedy  gardens  and  roadsides,  while 
the  fox-colored  and  white-throated 
sparrows  are  more  often  found  in 
berry  patches  near  the  woods.  This 
last  is  a  big,  plump-looking  sparrow, 
with  an  unspotted  breast  and  clearlv 
outlined  white  throat;  there  is  a  broad 
yellow  stripe  bordered  by  black  just 
above  the  eye;  the  edge  of  the  wing 
is  yellow,  usually  concealed  by  the 
overlying  feathers  of  the  breast;  there 
is  also  a  more  or  less  conspicuous 
band  of  white  across  the  wing.  When 
you  come  on  them  suddenly  in  the 
thickets  they  are  apt  to  fly  up  into  the 
bushes  to  stare  at  you  stolidly,  utter- 
ing an  inquiring  chirp  from  time  to 
time,  and  appear  much  less  nervous 
than  the  rest  of  their  family;  they  are 
fond  of  old  brush  heaps  and  the  tops 
of  fallen  trees,  beneath  which  they  may 
be  seen  busily  scratching  for  insects, 
but  with  much  less  noise  and  bustle 
than  their  fox-colored  cousins,  who 
fairly  make  the  woods  rustle  when  at 
work.  In  spring  and  early  summer 
their  song  is  a  succession  of  clear, 
whistling  notes,  steadily  rising  and  in- 
creasing in  power  as  it  ascends;  it  is 
said  to  be  most  beautiful  at  the  birds' 
northern  limit,  and  in  northern  Maine 
the  bird  is  sometimes  called  a  night- 
ingale from  its  habit  of  occasionally 
singing  after  dark.  It  sometimes  at- 
tempts to  sing  while  migrating  in  the 
fall,  but  its  notes  at  this  season  bear 
little  resemblance  to  its  summer  pip- 
ings, and  are  seldom  heard  except  in 
warm,  showery  weather. 
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GOSHAWK. 


The  vesper  sparrows  flit  southward 
along  the  fences  between  the  stubble 
fields  and  pastures,  flying  from  one 
projecting  stake  to  the  next,  and  for  all 
I  know  perform  the  entire  journey  in 
this  fashion;  they  are  striped  all  over 
with  two  shades  of  pale  grayish  brown, 
and  are  to  be  recognized  by  the  two 
outer  feathers  of  the  tail,  which  are 
white  like  those  of  the  little  blue  snow- 
bird, and  are  quickly  noticed  when  the 
bird  is  flying.  The  savanna  sparrow 
is  smaller  and  darker,  with  a  white  or 
nearly  white  breast,  and  is  usually  seen 
in  low,  wet  pastures  and  meadows, 
creeping  about  the  ground  junipers 
and  other  low  growing  shrubs,  some- 
times forcing  its  way  up  through  the 
thick  foliage  of  the  junipers 
to  look  around  with  just  its 
head  in  sight,  then,  dodging 
back  under  cover  to  appear 
again  in  a  similar  manner 
some  distance  away. 

The  hawks  conduct  their  migrations 
in  accordance  with  those  of  the  smaller 
birds,  but  sleep  at  night  in  the  trees 
like  sensible  beings,  generally  several 
of  them  together;  in  the  morning  they 
often  hunt  in  company  for  a  few  hours 
after  sunrise,  either  watching  in  silence 
from  the  top  of  some  dead  tree  or 
fence  stake,  or  sweeping  along  near  the 
ground  ready  for  anything  that  may 
turn  up ;  later  in  the  day  they  fly  high 
like  the  warblers,  moving  in  a  south- 
erly direction,  some  in  a  straight,  di- 
rect course,  others  in  wide  intersecting 


circles.  On  some  days  hun- 
dreds of  them  pass  overhead, 
and  wherever  there  is  a 
bounty  offered  for  them  the 
hunters  take  their  stand  on 
hilltops  in  order  to  be  within 
gunshot  of  the  higher  ones ;  a 
good  shot  will  often  kill  a 
dozen  or  more  in  the  course  of 
a  day.  We  have  only  about  ten  com- 
mon species,  which  are  generally  di- 
vided into  three  groups  for  conven- 
ience, the  falcons,  short-winged  hawks 
and  buzzards.  The  falcons  are  the 
peregrine  falcon  or  duck  hawk,  the 
merlin  or  pigeon  hawk,  and  the  little 
sparrow  hawk;  the  last  is  more  often 
seen  in  summer  than  in  the  fall.  They 
all  have  long  pointed  wings  and  a  tre- 
mendously swift,  straight  flight,  espe- 
cially the  duck  hawk,  a  bird  about  the 
size  of  a  crow,  that  goes  whizzing  over 
the  treetops  with  a  rapidity  that  ren- 
ders it  impossible  clearly  to  distinguish 
its  outline  and  giving  the  impression 
rather  of  some  kind  of  projectile  than 
of  a  living  creature  impelled  by  its  own 
muscular  force.  The  pigeon  hawk  re- 
sembles it,  but  is  much  smaller;  both 
are  very  dark  brown  above  and  red- 
dish white  beneath,  heavily  striped 
with  black.  The  sparrow  hawk  is  the 
smallest  of  the  three  and,  unlike  the 
others,  is  fond  of  circling  and  hover- 


WHITE-THROATED   SPARROW. 

ing  in  the  air.  There  are  three  short- 
winged  hawks,  the  goshawk,  cooper's 
hawk  and  sharp-shinned;  they  all  have 
short,  rounded  wings  and  long  tails, 
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and  though  swift  enough,  have  an  un- 
steady, wavering  kind  of  flight  about 
evenly  divided  between  flapping  and 
sailing.  The  goshawk  is  the  largest,  a 
northern  species  only  occasionally 
abundant  in  southern  New  England; 
last  fall  (1896)  they  were  very  common 
in  November  and  the  first  part  of  De- 
cember. A  female  goshawk  is  over 
two  feet  in  length,  while  a  male  sharp- 
shinned  is  about  ten  inches;  the  coop- 
er's hawk  is  intermediate  between  the 
two,  but  so  much  do  the  sexes  differ 
in   size   that   a   female   sharp-shinned 


SOLITARY   SAND-PJPER. 

hawk  is  about  as  large  as  a  male  coop- 
er's hawk  and  a  female  cooper's  hawk 
as  a  male  goshawk.  Close  at  hand 
they  may  be  known  by  their  black  and 
yellow  eyes,  the  yellow  deepening  to 
orange  or  rose  color  with  age.  Any 
large  hawk  that  you  see  circling  is 
probably  a  buzzard.  They  all  have 
long,  broad  wings  and  tail  and  are 
heavy  flyers ;  they  are  commonly  called 
hen-hawks,  but  are  by  far  the  most 
useful  and  least  destructive  of  their 
race.  The  red-tailed  and  red-shoul- 
dered hawks  are  much  alike,  and  are 
the  common  hen-hawks  of  the  farmers ; 
the  broad-winged  hawk  is  smaller  and 
less  abundant;  the  marsh  hawk  is 
slenderer  than  the  other,  and  flies  close 
to  the  ground,  showing  a  large  white 
spot  above  the  tail,  which  serves  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  rest.  The 
rough-legged  hawk  is  the  largest  and 
the  last  to  arrive  in  the  fall,  many 
of  them  remaining  throughout  the 
winter. 


In  the  autumn  the  meadow  larks 
make  short  excursions  to  the  upland 
after  grasshoppers  and  crickets,  a 
dozen  or  more  of  them  scattered  over 
an  acre;  they  fly  low,  with  rigid  quiv- 
ering wings  and  a  great  display  of 
white  tail  feathers ;  when  they  alight  in 
the  grass  facing  the  sun  their  yellow 
breasts  are  still  conspicuous,  but  less 
so  than  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 
A  short,  thick-set  bird  hardly  longer 
than  a  robin  though  nearly  twice  as 
heavy,  they  run  through  the  stubble 
with  considerable  swiftness  for  several 
rods,  then  standing  upright 
take  a  survey  of  their  neigh- 
borhood; in  this  way  they  pass 
quickly  from  field  to  field,  occa- 
sionally taking  short  flights, 
but  traveling  mostly  on  the 
ground.  The  thrushes  are  more 
abundant  in  October  than  at 
any  other  time,  but  are  so  silent 
and  retiring  as  to  escape  gen- 
eral notice;  they  are  to  be  found 
in    moist    woods    and   swamps 

C      scratching    among    the    fallen 
leaves,     and     on     being     ap- 
proached  only    fly   up   to    the 
lower  branches  and  eye  you  calmly, 
wagging   their   tails   thoughtfully   up 
and  down. 

Unfortunately  we  can  no  longer 
look  forward  to  the  great  flights  of 
wild  pigeons  which  used  to  be  such  a 
striking  feature  of  the  autumn.  A  few 
are  said  to  be  still  seen  here  and  there 
in  New  England,  but  they  are  cer- 
tainly not  common.  We  still  have  the 
turtle  dove,  however,  a  beautiful  bird 
that  appears  to  be  slowly  increasing 
in  numbers ;  its  plumage  at  the  very 
tips  of  its  feathers  is  of  a  peculiar 
shade  of  dark  blue,  washed  at  the  sur- 
face with  olive  and  purple  or  wine 
color ;  the  olive  is  most  conspicuous  on 
the  back  and  is  frequently  the  predom- 
inating color;  the  tail  is  pointed,  al- 
most diamond  shaped,  and  all  but  the 
two  central  feathers  are  broadly  tipped 
with  white  and  with  a  single  bar  of 
black ;  there  are  also  a  few  large  black 
spots  scattered  over  the  wings,  looking 
like  blots  of  ink.    Thev  have  the  small 
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heads  and  delicate  pink  feet 
characteristic  of  their  family. 
In  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer the  male  utters  a  series  of 
low,   deliberate   cooing  notes 
like  the  distant  hooting  of  an 
owl.   They  are  most  abundant 
in  September,  when  little  par- 
ties   of    them    may    be    seen 
moving    daintily    about    the 
stubble  fields  picking  up  scat- 
tered grains  and  weed  seeds. 
When  frightened  they  go  off 
with   a  metallic   whistling   of 
wings,     flying     swiftly     with 
head     well     up     and     breast 
pushed  forward;   the   smaller 
ones  when  flying  slowly  look 
decidedly  like  robins  and  are 
undoubtedly    frequently   mis- 
taken for  them;  the  old  males, 
however,    are   sufficiently   striking   in 
appearance,     and     it     seems     strange 
that    they    are    not    more    generally 
known.      A   few  years  ago,   in   Sep- 
tember, a  flock  of  perhaps  fifty  of  these 
birds   gathered   about   a   barley    field 
from  which  the   grain  had  been   re- 
moved, a  mile  or  more  from  where  I 
write,  where  they  lingered  for  a  few 
days,    flying   from    the    fields    to    the 
woods  and  back  again  in  close  troop, 
making  a  peculiar  rushing  and  win- 
nowing sound  with  their  wings.  When 
they  were  first  brought  to  my  notice 
I  was  told  that  they  were  not  turtle 
doves  at  all  but  true  wild  pigeons,  and 
they  were  certainly   larger  than   any 
turtle  doves  I  had  ever  seen  before, 
even;  when  I  shot  one  from  the  flock 
at  random  I  was  still  in  doubt  as  to  the 
species,  and  it  was  not  until  I  had  car- 
ried it  home  and  carefully  identified  it 
that  I  could  convince  myself  that  it 
was  only  a  turtle  dove;  it  was  larger 
and  longer  by  an  inch  or  more  than 
the  extreme  dimensions  given  in  any 
book   at   my   command   at   the   time. 
There  did  not  appear  to  be  a  small- 
sized    specimen    in    the    entire    flock, 
which  apparently  was  made  up  of  old 
male  birds,  a  most  unusual  state  of 
affairs,  I  fancy,  with  birds  belonging 
to  this  family,  though  it  is  not  uncom- 


DUCK   HAWK 


mon  among  certain  species  of 
ducks. 

The  common  phoebes, 
whose  mud  nests  are  plastered 
beneath  the  stringers  of  every 
rustic  bridge  in  the  country, 
as  well  as  about  the  farm 
buildings,  are  rarely  seen  dur- 
ing the  last  part  of  summer 
and  early  fall,  but  later  scat- 
tered individuals  take  up  their 
positions  along  the  sluggish 
streams  and  still  ponds  in  the 
woods,  perching  on  project- 
ing willow  roots  or  driftwood 
close  to  the  surface  of  the 
water.  They  are  now  almost 
silent,  only  occasionally 
sweeping  out  in  a  half  circle 
in  a  listless  sort  of  way  to 
snap  up  some  unsuspecting 
mosquito  or  other  insect.  They  leave 
New  England  about  the  middle  of 
October. 

In  September  the  duck  hunter  is 
sometimes  deceived  by  hearing  what 
he  mistakes  for  the  whistling  of 
teals'  wings,  but  turning  suddenly 
about  with  his  gun  in  readiness, 
and  his  nerves  a-tingle,  only  finds 
himself  surrounded  by  myriads  of 
chimney  swallows,  that  go  cutting 
through  the  air  back  and  forth  in  all 
directions,  their  narrow  wings  vibrat- 
ing with  short,  rapid  strokes,  as  if 
moved  by  machinery.  The  noise  pro- 
duced is  not  loud,  but  when  the  bird 
passes  close  to  one's  head  it  sounds 
exactly  like  a  flock  of  ducks  approach- 
ing. The  birds  fly  apparently  without 
reference  to  each  other  and  in  such 
numbers  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  the 
eye  to  follow  any  particular  one.  In 
their  movements  they  remind  one  of 
driving  snowflakes  or  a  magnified 
swarm  of  midges  coming  from  all  di- 
rections and  sweeping  down  just  to 
touch  the  surface  of  the  river  and  away 
again;  and  there  always  appear  to  be 
a  dozen  approaching  for  every  one  that 
is  flying  away  from  you,  owing  per- 
haps to  the  fact  that  after  touching  the 
water  they  are  apt  to  rise  abruptly  into 
the  air  and  go  off  at  a  considerable 
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height  without  attracting  attention. 
There  is  not  a  twitter  or  sound  of  any 
kind  to  be  heard  except  that  made  by 
their  wings,  and  though  evidently  in 
pursuit  of  insects  they  cannot  be  seen 
to  snap  at  anything  or  to  change  their 
course  by  so  much  as  an  inch.  The 
whole  performance  is  ghostly  and  un- 
birdlike,  the  rapidity  of  their  move- 
ments making  it  impossible  to  distin- 
guish anything  beyond  a  pair  of  thin 
sickle-like  wings  with  a  short  cigar- 
shaped  body  between  them  without 
any  visible  head  or  tail,  whizzing  along 
like  little  black  imps.  When  migrat- 
ing they  seem  possessed  of  the  same 
nervous  hurry,  as  if  perfectly  sure  they 
are  going  to  be  late,  and  at  such  times 
you  may  some- 
times hear  from 
them  a  sharp 
squeaky  twitter, 
perhaps  the  only 
cry  they  ever 
make. 

The  golden  robin  is 
usually  associated  with 
early  summer  and  apple 
blossoms,  but  is  really 
much  more  abundant 
during  the  first  part  of 
September  than  at  any 
other  time.  They  are 
now,  however,  compara- 
tively inconspicuous, 
dressed  in  soft  dull 
browns  and  yellow  as 
they  move  about  among  the  tops 
of  the  tallest  hardwood  trees  hunting 
for  caterpillars  and  beetles.  They 
are  quick  to  detect  any  withered 
leaf  or  cluster  of  withered  leaves 
in  an  orchard,  and  display  consid- 
erable perseverance  in  their  endeav- 
ors to  dislodge  the  grub  or  worm  that 
caused  the  mischief.  I  have  seen  one 
of  these  birds  almost  entirely  hidden  in 
a  swaying  bunch  of  dead  oak  leaves, 
where  for  twenty  minutes  it  was  en- 
gaged in  dragging  these  destructive 
insects  from  their  retreats.  Their 
autumn  notes  are  lower  and  more  sub- 
dued than  those  heard  from  them  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season. 


SHORT-EARED   OWL. 


In  September  you  will  hear  the  thin 
lisping  notes  of  the  cedar  birds  and  see 
them  flying  in  crowded  flocks  of  a 
dozen  or  more;  they  are  easily  recog- 
nized from  their  manner  of  clustering 
together  at  all  times.  All  our  other 
small  birds  scatter  more  or  less  when 
flying  in  flocks  of  less  than  one  hun- 
dred or  fifty  at  the  very  least;  but  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  see  half  a  dozen 
cedar  birds  flying  together,  each  keep- 
ing as  close  to  the  others  as  possible 
without  interfering  with  the  free  play 
of  wings.  They  are  slender  birds,  some- 
what larger  than  sparrows,  dressed 
in  silky  brown  plumage,  with  a  con- 
spicuous Crest  and  black  band  enclos- 
ing the  eyes.  They  live  principally  on 
cherries  and 
other  wild  fruit 
of  all  kinds,  hav- 
ing enormous 
appetites,  and 
are  the  most 
good  -  natured 
and  affectionate  birds  in 
existence,  apparently 
never  quarreling  with 
members  of  their  own 
or  any  other  family. 
Although  the  yellow- 
bellied  woodpecker  is 
with  us  from  April  to 
November,  it  is  never 
very  common  except  in 
the  fall,  when  it  is 
sometimes  very  abun- 
a  medium-sized  wood- 
pecker, with  habits  not  unlike  those  of 
the  common  downy  woodpecker  of 
our  orchards.  Most  of  those  seen  in 
the  autumn  are  young  birds  thickly 
streaked  and  spotted  with  dull  greenish 
yellow,  black  and  white.  The  older 
birds,  especially  in  the  spring,  are 
much  more  clearly  marked  with  black 
and  white  above  and  yellow  beneath, 
with  the  throat  and  the  entire  top  of 
the  head  crimson  outlined  in  black. 
The  yellow-bellied  woodpecker  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  rows  of  little  holes 
that  surround  the  trunks  and  larger 
branches  of  so  many  apple  and  pear 
trees.       There  has  been  considerable 
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discussion  first  and  last  regarding  the 
purpose  these  holes  are  intended  to 
serve,  some  claiming  that  they  are  to 
attract  sap-loving  insects,  which  in  this 
way  fall  easy  victims  to  the  wood- 
pecker; but  at  last  it  seems  to  be  set- 
tled that  the  name  sap-sucker,  which 
the  bird  has  borne  for  long,  is  fully  de- 
served, and  that  the  birds  drill  the 
holes  in  order  to  drink  the  sap,  which 
they  appear  to  be  very  fond  of,  not 
only  that  of  fruit  trees  but  of  various 
forest  trees,  the  hop-hornbeam  in  par- 
ticular. 

Wherever  there  are  large,  open 
tracts  of  pasture  and  meadowland 
where  grasshoppers  and  crickets 
abound,  the  upland  plovers  are  pretty 
sure  to  congregate  about  the  last  of 
August  or  the  first  of  September, 
though  they  have  been  so  harried  and 
persecuted  by  the  sportsmen  that  you 
will  hardly  find  more  than  one  or  two 
dozen  to  a  square  mile  in  the  most 
attractive  locality.  They  are  not  true 
plovers,  but  belong  to  the  sand-peep 
family,  with  the  long  bill,  legs  and 
wings  characteristic  of  that 
group;  the  head  and  neck 
is  absurdly  small,  more  so 
in  proportion  to  the  rest  of 
the  body  than  any  other 
bird  we  have.  Their  pale 
brown  is  hard  to  detect 
against  the  dry  grass  of  the 
pasture,  but  before  you  can 
come  within  a  dozen  rods 
of  one  you  hear  his  clear, 
musical  call  and  see  him 
spring  into  the  air,  showing 
the  white  under  surface  of 
his  wings  as  he  goes  win- 
nowing off  into  the  wind 
until,  having  reached  a  suf- 
ficient height,  he  zigzags 
about  looking  for  a  place 
to  alight,  his  cries  coming 
faintly  from  the  distance  at 
one  moment  and  the  next  sounding 
directly  overhead  as  he  passes  over  to 
inspect  some  new  portion  of  the 
meadow.  The  voice  of  the  upland 
plover  at  its  best  is  to  my  mind  one  of 
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the  purest,  most  intensely  clear  notes 
in  nature. 

The  spotted  and  solitary  sand-pipers 
are  closely  related  to  the  last,  but  are 
much  smaller,  and  have  only  soft, 
whistling  and  piping  notes.  The  first 
is  olive  brown  above  and  white  be- 
neath, the  other  is  larger  and  darker; 
they  closely  resemble  each  other  in 
habits,  having  the  same  teetering  see- 
saw of  the  body  whether  walking  or 
standing,  which  has  given  rise  to  their 
common  name  of  "teeter"  or  "tipup." 
They  can  nearly  always  be  found  in  the 
fall  about  the  muddy  shores  of  small 
streams  and  mill  ponds,  dragging 
earth  worms  from  their  holes  or  wad- 
ing out  into  the  shallow  water  after 
aquatic  insects,  and  sometimes  chasing 
dragon  flies  and  beetles.  When  dis- 
turbed they  fly  low  along  the  margin 
of  the  water  for  a  short  distance,  with 
shaking  wings  bent  down  at  an  angle 
towards  the  water.  The  smallest  pud- 
dle will  attract  them,  and  after  a  rain 
they  are  fond  of  visiting  barnyards, 
where  they  patter  about  among  the 
fowls  and  pigeons  looking 
for  worms  and  displaying 
as  little  fear  at  your  ap- 
proach as  the  domestic 
birds. 

Whenever  we  have  a 
summer  in  which  for  some 
reason  or  other  the  number 
of  field  mice  has  increased 
to  an  unusual  extent,  the 
following  autumn  is  pretty 
certain  to  bring  owls  of 
several  kinds  in  abundance. 
These  birds  are  never  en- 
tirely absent,  and  there  are 
comparatively  few  nights  in 
the  year  when  you  may  not 
hear  the  voice  of  one  kind 
or  another;  but  they  are 
decidedly  chary  of  showing 
themselves,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence are  not  generally  well  known. 
The  great  horned  owl  is  the  only  kind 
whose  numbers  do  not  appear  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  increase  of  field  mice. 
These  great  birds  are  here  through- 
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out  the  season,  and 
at  no  time  are  they 
either  very  rare  or  abundant.  We  have 
half  a  dozen  other  owls  that  are  fairly 
common,  all  typical  birds  of  the  au- 
tumn, especially  of  Indian  summer. 
When  at  this  season  the  clamor  of  en- 
raged bluejays  reaches  your  ear  you 
will  do  well  to  follow  up  the  sound ;  but 
you  are  likely  to  be  disappointed  unless 
you  approach  the  spot  with  the  great- 
est circumspection;  the  bluejays  scat- 
ter as  you  approach,  and  after  calling 
to  each  other  back  and  forth  across 
the  treetops  for  a  few  minutes,  dis- 
perse silently  in  all  directions,  leaving 
you  to  all  appearances  alone ;  but  there 
is  pretty  certain  to  be  a  little  owl  not 
many  yards  away,  with  every  feather 
drawn  down  close  to  its  body  and  its 
head  crowded  between  its  shoulders, 
taking  advantage  of  every  shadow  and 
cluster  of  leaves  for  concealment,  and 
watching  your  every  motion  with  its 
great  staring  eyes.  By  perseverance 
and  good  luck  you  may  at  last  be  able 
to  discover  him ;  sometimes  by  remain- 
ing motionless  for  a  short  time  and 
then  squeaking  like  a  mouse  you  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him 
come  sweeping  towards  you  in  all 
eagerness  for  his  prey.  The  long- 
eared  owl  sleeps  in  hemlock  and 
spruce  trees,  sometimes  a  dozen  or 
more  of  them  together  when  mice  are 
very  abundant.  When  compelled  to 
fly,  they  sail  quietly  to  the  next  tree, 
often  passing  directly  overhead  and 
almost  within  reach ;  on  alighting  they 


snuggle  up  against  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  or  in  the  shadow 
of  a  thick  branch  endeavoring 
to  make  themselves  appear  as 
small  as  possible.  It  is  one  of 
the  smaller  owls,  being  about 
fifteen  inches  in  length;  its 
plumage  is  handsomely  mot- 
tled and  clouded  with  rich 
dark  brown  and  black,  while  its  head 
is  ornamented  with  two  conspicuous 
tufts  of  black  feathers.  The  short- 
eared  or  marsh  owl  resembles  it,  but  is 
much  lighter  colored,  often  nearly 
white,  and  with  only  the  merest  apol- 
ogy for  ear  tufts.  When  not  mousing 
it  sleeps  hidden  in  the  tall  grass  in  the 
meadows  and  marshlands.  The 
screech-owl  is  a  grotesque-looking 
little  chap,  with  an  enormous  head, 
equally  abundant  in  city  or  country, 
known  everywhere  by  its  soft,  quaver- 
ing cry.  Different  specimens  vary  in 
color  from  gray  to  clear  golden  red;  its 
bedroom  is  usually  a  hollow  tree  or  a 
dark  corner  in  some  old  building.  The 
saw-whet  is  our  smallest  owl,  being 
only  a  trifle  over  seven  inches  in 
length ;  its  colors  are  brown  and  white, 
and    it    may   be    easily    distinguished 


WINTER  WREN. 


from  the  screech-owl  by  the  absence  of 
ear  tufts.    It  appears  to  prefer  dry  pine 
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woods,  and  is  fond  of  dozing  in  the 
sun,  perched  on  a  dead  knot  on  the 
south  side  of  a  tree.  The  barred  owl 
is  the  kind  most  frequently  met  with 
in  November  and  December,  a  big, 
gray  fellow,  generally  seen  on  wind- 
less, cloudy  days,  watching  for  rabbits 
from  among  the  mossy  branches  of  the 
pines  or  flapping,  broad-winged,  in 
silence,  along  the  woodland  paths.  He 
is  the  most  typical  of  all  our  northern 
owls,  but  is  considerably  larger  than 
the  ideal  bird  of  wisdom,  being  pretty 
nearly  two  feet  in  length.  The  snowy 
owl  is  a  bird  of  the  open  country,  and 
is  so  shy  that  a  telescope  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  opera-glasses  when  studying 
him. 

The  winter  wren  comes  in  October 
and  stays  until  cold  weather  sets  in,  a 
little  russet  bird  barred  with  dull  black, 
forever  creeping  about  old  woodpiles 
and  tumble-down  fences,  searching  for 
spiders  and  their  eggs.  He  is  almost 
identical  with  the  well-known  wren  of 
Europe,  and  if  he  would  only  be  con- 
tented to  spend  the  season  with  us 
would   be   practically   the   same  bird, 


with  the  added  attraction  of  a  song  far 
superior  to  that  of  the  old  world 
species. 

The  northern  shrike  takes  his  stand 
on  the  topmost  twig  of  an  elm  just  as 
autumn  is  changing  to  winter.  Here 
he  will  sit  for  hours,  occasionally  wag- 
ging his  long  tail  and  uttering  thin, 
querulous  cries  as  he  peers  about  him 
in  all  directions  for  small  birds  of  any 
sort;  on  sighting  his  prey  he  pursues  it 
hawk-like,  seizing  it  with  his  beak;  he 
kills  everything  he  can,  and  whatever 
he  is  unable  to  eat  he  hangs  on  thorns 
or  crotched  twigs,  perhaps  for  further 
use,  though  I  have  never  known  one 
to  return  for  a  bird  left  in  this  manner. 
At  this  season  he  is  the  most  solitary 
of  birds,  holding  aloof  from  all  others 
of  his  species,  and  naturally  avoided  by 
whatever  small  birds  happen  to  be  in 
the  neighborhood.  His  back  is  soft 
blue-gray,  his  breast  is  white,  crossed 
by  wavy  lines  of  brown;  a  slender, 
nervous  bird,  somewhat  smaller  than 
a  robin,  he  is  usually  the  last  autumn 
bird,  though  seldom  seen  after  winter 
has  set  in  in  earnest. 
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From  Photograph  by  the  Author. 


THE    PINES   AT   INTERVALE. 


By  Frank  Roe  Batchelder. 

WARMING  to  the  red  sunset's  splendor  bright, 
Their  sombreness  departs,  and  they  renew 
The  beauty  of  the  day ;  thin  rays  steal  through 
The  jealous  branches  that  crowd  out  the  light, 
And  paint  the  frowning  trunks,  as  Fancy  might, 
With  dabs  of  lustre ;  shining  needles  strew 
The  moss-like  cloth-of-gold;  and,  turned  half-blue, 
The  dark  boughs  tower  aloft  to  say,  Good-night. 
Day  is  prolonged,  while  on  the  winding  road 
The  pleasurers  are  idling;  held  in  check, 
The  shadows  wait  within  their  dark  abode 
Until  the  fading  sun  shall  cease  to  fleck 
The  leaves  with  gold;  then  issuing  rudely  forth, 
They  bring  the  chilling  night-wind  from  the  north. 
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By  N.  O.  Nelson. 


ONA  ANA,  New  Mexico, 
is  the  station  and  post- 
office  address  of  a  remark- 
able community  made  up 
of  children  and  their  guar- 
dians, teachers  and  care- 
takers. Dona  Ana  is  not  a  metropolis ; 
it  consists  of  a  flag  station  on  the  Santa 
Fe  railroad  surrounded  by  sand  and 
mosquito  bushes. 

A  mile  away  there  is  a  small  Mexican 
hamlet,  five  miles  to  the  south  is  the 
considerable  American  settlement  of 
Las  Cruces,  and  a  mile  in  another 
direction  is  the  baby  community,  to 
which  its  founder  gave  the  Biblical 
name  of  Shaalam.  The  Rio  Grande 
flows  between  Shaalam  and  the  moun- 
tains, and  its  waters  are  the  fruitful 
source  of  rich  grain  crops  and  fruits. 
Wherever  the  sands  and  sun  and  water 
are  united  in  arid  America,  there  abun- 
dance smiles  upon  the  husbandman. 

Baby  is  king  in  Shaalam,  and  A.  M. 
Howland  is  his  prophet  and  his  ser- 
vant.    Mr.  Howland  waits  on  baby  at 
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his  table,  helps  him  to  bed,  sees  to  his 
bath,  romps  with  him,  —  and  pays  the 
bills.  At  the  particular  time  of  my 
visit  there  were  sixteen  of  the  babies, 
ranging  in  age  from  the  crooner  of 
nine  months  to  the  wrestler  and 
jumper  of  nine  years,  —  Caucasian, 
Afro-American  and  Heathen  Chinee, 
loose  dresses  the  universal  style.  There 
is  a  Mrs.  Howland  as  well  as  a  Mr. 
Howland,  —  man  and  wife  equally  ro- 
bust, good-natured  and  devoted  to  the 
sixteen  babies,  united,  hard-worked 
and  happy. 

A.  M.  Howland  was  a  well-to-do 
Boston  merchant  before  he  fell  in  with 
Dr.  Newborough's  scheme  of  regener- 
ation. He  was  glad  to  quit  the  money- 
making  grind  and  begin  laying  up  cap- 
ital for  that  world  where  gold  and 
silver  are  both  demonetized. 

When  I  stepped  off  my  "Interna- 
tional" train,  speeding  from  the  City  of 
Mexico  toward  St.  Louis,  a  doctor's 
phaeton  stood  back  of  the  little  shed 
station,  and  in  the  vehicle  sat  a  ruddy 
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man  of  sixty,  bare-headed,  with  flow- 
ing brown  hair  and  beard  slightly 
whitened,  his  neck  and  breast  bared, 
dressed  in  a  loose  white  jacket  and 
trousers.  There  was  a  warm  greeting, 
and  off  we  rode  to  Shaalam,  through 
peach  and  apricot  and  apple  trees  and 
alfalfa  fields. 

The  children  expected  us,  and  it 
took  not  many  minutes  to  have  them 
all  presented  by  name,  —  peculiar, 
musical  names,  no  Johns  nor  Marys, 
but  Thouri  and  Ashteroth.  There 
were  thirty-two  intent,  dancing  eyes, 
sixteen  open  mouths,  —  and  soon  the 
visitor  was  in  the  glory  of  a  roystering 
romp.  Bare-headed,  bare-footed  and 
dressed  as  children  adore  to  be 
dressed,  these  light-hearted  young- 
sters, who  remember  no  other  home 
than  this  ''Children's  Land"  and  know 
no  other  world  than  the  valley  and 
mountains  of  the  Rio  Grande,  these 
sixteen  waifs  were  free  and  joyous  and 
happy  as  few  are  in  the  hothouse  con- 
straint of  favored  homes. 

For  dinner  we  had  neither  filet  de 
boeuf  nor   spring   chicken   nor   pom- 
pano.    We  had  bread  and  rice  and  veg- 
etables, fruit  and  nuts 
and  coffee.   No  blood 
is  ever  shed  in  Shaa- 
lam,  no  living  crea- 
ture  is  sacrificed  for 
its  tables, — it  is  as  rig- 
idly vegetarian  as  we 
are  anti-cannibal.  The 
children     have    their 


own  table,  the  menu  being  grain  food 
and  milk  and  fruit.  Mr.  Howland  is  a 
philosophical  vegetarian,  not  exclud- 
ing meat  simply  because  it  requires 
killing  and  cruelty,  but  also  all  table 
luxuries  which  pander  to  a  merely  ani- 
mal taste. 

There  is  no  private  property  in 
Shaalam.  The  thousand  acres  and  all 
the.  buildings  and  belongings,  the 
twenty  work  horses,  the  furniture  and 
general  equipment  are  owned  by  the 
"Children's  Land"  corporation,  of 
which  Mr.  Howland  is  trustee.  There 
are  no  "mine"  and  "thine"  either  in 
property  or  land  or  playthings.  The 
denizens  of  "Children's  Land"  are  a 
family,  and  the  practice  of  mutual  own- 
ership, or  rather  no  consciousness  of 
ownership,  is  as  natural  as  in  any  fam- 
ily. Mr.  Howland  believes  that  the 
struggle  for  private  property  excites 
the  meanest  human  motives,  that  the 
fear  of  want  makes  life  feverish,  and 
that  it  is  a  misuse  of  human  faculties 
to  devote  so  much  effort  to  surfeiting 
the  body  within  and  without.  Custom 
and  vanity  are  chiefly  to  blame,  and  if 
children   are   reared   to    regard   these 
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vices  in  their  true 
light,  accustomed  to 
fraternal  service,  the 
cultivation    of    noble 
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sentiments  and  the  doing  of  good 
deeds,  and  when  grown  up  find  them- 
selves members  of  a  self-supporting, 
well  ordered  community,  they  will  be 
unlikely  to  rush  into  the  mad  whirl  of 
fashionable  dressing  and  high  living. 

The  artistic  is  well  to  the  front  in 
Shaalam,  judged  by  the  Ruskin  art 
standard  of  harmonious  adaptation. 
The  fields  are  systematically  appor- 
tioned, orchards  flank  the  front  view,  a 
circular  plaza,  with  fountains  in  its 
centre,  holds  guard  at  the  entrance  to 
the  homes,  there  is  stained  glass  in  the 
gable  windows,  there  are  pictures  on 


the  walls,  the  family  sitting-room  is 
well  furnished  and  cosy,  books  and 
periodicals    are   at   hand,    picturesque 


THE   CHILDREN'S   BUILDING. 

mountains  rise  not  far  away  in  front 
and  rear,  birds  nest  and  sing  in  the 
shady  trees  and  in  the  woods  along  the 
river  bank. 

It  was  early  in  the  spring  that  I  was 
at  "Children's  Land."  Another  instal- 
ment of  ten  waifs  was  to  arrive  with 
warm  weather  from  Kansas  City, 
where  the  police  matron  has  charge  of 
gathering  them.  Five  years  is  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  age,  but  the  preference 
is  for  one  and  two  years.  The  chil- 
dren are  to  have  no  impressions  or  rec- 
ollections of  the  selfish,  the  harsh,  the 
ugly  or  deranged  homes  and  environ- 
ment. There  is  room  for  a  round  hun- 
dred in  the  community,  and  as  the  first 
comers  grow  up  they  will  lead  the 
younger  and  gradually  assume  the  pro- 
ductive work  of  the  farm  and  home  in- 
dustries. "The  Community  must  be- 
come self-sustaining,"  said  Mr.  How- 
land,  "or  it  will  be  useless."  His  own 
part  is  to  plant  and  cultivate ;  the  fruit- 
age must  be  self-sustaining  men  and 
women,  with  so  much  of  fraternal  dis- 
interestedness as  it  is  possible  to  secure 
by  force  of  environment  and  education. 
Mr.  Howland  believes  that  little  can  be 
accomplished  with  adults  in  communal 
reform,    his    own    experience    having 
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taught  him  that  dispositions  trained  in 
self-seeking  and  self-assertion  will  not 
adjust  themselves  to  community  work 
and  life ;  but  with  children  to  the  man- 
ner born  he  believes  this  will  seem  the 
natural  way,  and  individualism  be 
wondered  at  as  a  remnant  of  bar- 
barism. 

Mrs.  Howland  is  a  genial  and  gentle 
mother  to  all  the  children.  Her  own 
daughter,  older  than  the  rest,  is  one  of 
them,  rosy  and  agile,  as  they  all  are, 
and  thoroughly  fond  of  sunny  Shaa- 


lam.  There  is  a  teacher  for  the  half- 
score  who  are  old  enough,  and  more 
will  be  engaged  as  more  are  needed. 
Class-room  education  will  always  go 
hand  in  hand  with  outdoor  and  shop 
training.  There  is  a  well  equipped  car- 
penter and  blacksmith  shop,  and  a 
cheese  factory  already  shows  the  be- 
ginning of  industrial  work.  Let  us 
hope  that  "Children's  Land"  has  a  des- 
tiny a  step  in  advance  of  the  Guise 
familistere,  the  Greely  colony  and  Gen- 
eral Booth's  farm  community. 


GRACE. 


By  Lillian  H.  Shuey 


WHAT  if  you  knew  but  human  hate  unjust, 
By  great  temptations  buffeted  and  bent, 
With  sorrow,  sin  and  failure  worn  and  spent, 
And,  as  with  him  who  stands  and  begs  a  crust, 
Your  hope  and  courage  humbled  to  the  dust,  — 
Then,  one  there  came,  by  tenderest  pity  sent, 
Blessed  you  with  comradeship  and  love's  intent, 
And  led  you  back  to  all  life  holds  in  trust! 
'Twould  be,  as  if  on  some  wild,  winter  night, 
You  rode  across  the  desolate,  dark  wold, 
Benumbed  and  freezing,  battling  with  the  cold, 
And  saw  at  length  a  well  known  mansion  light,  — 
Then,  coming,  found  the  best  of  your  desire, 
A  gracious  welcome  and  a  glowing  fire. 


THE    STORY   OF  AN   OLD    HOUSE   AND   THE 
PEOPLE   WHO   LIVED   IN    IT. 

By  Sarah  H.  Swan. 

footmen";  ''Nathaniel  Mather,  five 
years  old,  in  a  pannier  balanced  on 
the  other  side  by  little  Mary 
Smith."  Their  experiences  on 
ship-board  may  be  limited  in  the 
language  of  another  writer  of  the 
period:  "And  now  they  enter  the 
ships.  Should  they  have  cast  up 
what  it  would  have  cost  to  people 
New  England,  beforehand,  the 
most  strongest  of  Faith  among 
them  would  certainly  have  stag- 
gered much  and  very  hardly  have 
set  saile." 

Mather's  company  sailed  in  the 
James,  Captain  Taylor.    Their  voy- 
age lasted  twelve  weeks,  and  they 
encountered  the  terrible  storm  of 
August  15.    The  Parkers,  in  a  ship 
also  called  the  James,  arrived  "all 
safe  with  passengers  and   cattle," 
says     Winthrop,     who     gives    an 
amusing   account  of   the    Captain 
Graves  who  had  been  over  "every 
year  for  these  seven  years."      In 
the  company  from  Wiltshire  was  that 
"godly  man,  Mr.  John  Avery,  a  pre- 
cious   holy   minister,"    together   with 
Mr.  Anthony  Thacher,  who  says  in  his 
narrative:     "There  was  a  league  be- 
tween my  cousin  Avery   and  myself 
never   to   forsake   each   other  to   the 
death,   but   to   be   partakers   of   each 
other's  misery  or  welfare." 

This  league  came  to  a  melancholy 
end  a  few  weeks  after  their  arrival  in 
New  England,  when  "Cousin  Avery," 
being  invited  to  settle  in  Marblehead, 
they  both  embarked  for  that  town  with 
their  families  and  substance,  twenty- 
three  souls  in  all.  On  the  15th  of 
August  "it  pleased  the  Lord  to  send  so 
mighty  a  storm  as  the  like  was  never 
known  in  New  England  since  the 
English  came,  nor  in  the  memory  of 
the  Indians."    Their  vessel  was  dashed 


EDMUND   QUINCY. 
From  a  Portrait  owned  by  Mrs.  S.  Andrews. 

IN  the  year  1846  a  two-story  wooden 
house  with  gambrel  roof  was  re- 
moved from  the  northwest  corner 
of  Washington  and  Winter  Streets, 
Boston,  where  it  had  stood  from  early 
colonial  times  and  witnessed  the  grad- 
ual transformation  of  a  rural  suburb  at 
the  "South  End"  of  Boston  into  the 
stony  heart  of  a  great,  busy  city. 

The  first  name  associated  with  this 
locality  is  that  of  "Jane  Parker, 
widow."  John  and  Jane  Parker,  with 
two  young  children,  John  and  Mar- 
garet, left  Marlboro,  Wiltshire,  Eng- 
land, to  embark  at  Southampton,  in 
April,  1635.  The  manner  of  their  jour- 
ney we  may  infer  from  an  account 
given  of  Rev.  Richard  Mather's  jour- 
ney the  same  year,  with  a  company 
from  Warrington  to  Bristol,  —  "by 
easy  stages  because  of  the  children  and 
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in  pieces  and  every  soul  lost  except 
Thacher  and  his  wife,  who  were 
washed  ashore  "on  a  desolate  island," 
which  he  named  "Thacher's  Woe."* 

While  their  fellow-passengers  were 
enduring  these  trials  the  Parkers  were 
making  their  new  home  in  Boston. 
John  Parker  was  a  carpenter,  and  he 
must  have  readily  found  occupation, 
for  Johnson  tells  us  "the  beginning  of 
1636  was  spent  in  accommodating  the 
new-come  Guests  in  the  former  years, 
whose  number  was  neere  about  3000." 
The  houses  must  have  been  somewhat 
crowded  at  the  North  End,  for  a  pro- 
posed location  for  a  new  meeting- 
house in  Cornhill  was  objected  to  "be- 
cause it  is  so  muffled  and  overtopped 
with  chimneys,"  and  "the  Green"  is 
recommended  "because  it  hath  singu- 
lar accommodations  to  the  ayre,  the 
want  of  the  free  access  whereof  hath 
be'n  deepiy  found  in  the  ould  meeting- 
house, making  burdensome  the  ordi- 
nances to  many,  specially  to  weake 
hearers,  by  faynting  their  spirits  in  the 
summer-time." 

In  1638  twenty  vessels  and  three 
thousand  people  came  to  Boston. 

In  1642  Johnson  writes: 

"The  Lord;  hath  been  pleased  to  turn 
all  the  wigwams,  huts  and  hovels  this  peo- 
ple had  at  their  first  coming  into  orderly, 
fair  and  well-built  houses,  with  orchards 
filled  with  goodly  fruit  trees  and  gardens 
with  variety  of  flowers." 

The  name  of  John  Parker  appears 
last  on  a  deed  in  1644.  In  1646  Jane 
was  a  widow,  and  her  property  is  thus 
given  in  the  Book  of  Possessions: 

"I.  One  house  and  garden  bounded 
with  the  streete,  east  and  south,  William 
Townsend  north,  Richard  Sherman  west.** 

II.  V2  acre  in  the  Newe   Field.*** 

III.  40  acres  at  Muddie  River." 

The  same  year  (1646)  Jane  Parker, 
"widdow,  intending  to  marrie,  did  by  deed 

*Now  Thacher's  Island.  See  "Young's 
Chronicles;"  also  Whittier's  "Swan  Song  of 
Parson  Avery." 

**On  Lamb's  Plan  the  estates  of  Parker 
and  Sherman  extend  from  the  highway  to 
the  common  on  the  north  side  of  Blott's 
Lane. 

***The  Newe  Field  was  on  the  south  side 
of  Beacon  Hill.  It  was  given  in  allotments 
by  the  towne  until  1642,  for  mowing  and 
tillage.  Then  Gov.  Winthrop  gave  no  more, 
except  to  ministers. 


she  did  give  out  of  her  house-lott  21  ft. 
square  in  the  angle  at  the  meeting  of  the 
streetes.  Then  all  her  house  and  all  the  rest 
of  her  lott,  also  the  half-acre  in  the  New 
Field  and  42  acres  at  Muddy-river  she  doth 
of  gift  thus  dispose  of  her  land:  Unto 
Margaret  her  daughter  and  her  heires 
give  to  her  sonnes,  vizt. — halfe  to  John 
Parker  her  oldest  son,  and  his  heires  and 
half  to  be  equally  divided  betwixt  Thomas 
and  Noah  and  their  heires.  Also  out  of 
her  goods  and  chattels  she  giveth  unto 
Sarah  and  Alice  her  daughters  six  pounds 
a  piece  to  be  pd  when  they  come  to  be  18 
years  of  age  or  at  day  of  marriage.  Only 
she  reserveth  the  use  in  her  own  hands  till 
then  and  so  also  doth  she  reserve  the  land 
and  house  in  her  own  hands  during  her 
life,  and  if  she  dye  ere  the  sonnes  come 
to  one  and  twenty  years  of  age  then  it  is 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  her  husband, 
he  providing  maintenance  for  the  children 
and  maintaining  the- house  and  fencing  in 
good  repair. 

"Acknowledged  before  John  Winthrop, 
Gov.  15  (5)  1646."  (Suffolk  Deeds,  Book  1, 
P.  75-) 

Having  thus  secured  her  property  to 
the  children  of  her  first  husband,  Jane 
Parker  married  Richard  Tare  and 
lived  about  ten  years  longer  in  her 
house  on  "the  highway  to  Roxbury," 


MRS.  EDMUND   QUINCY. 

From  a  Portrait  by  Smibert,  owned  by 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Hodges. 
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SAMPLER   PRESERVED    IN   THE 
QUINCY    FAMILY. 

which  was  then  a  "comely  street  with 
substantial  frame  houses,  surrounded 
by  gardens  on  both  sides,  from  the 
market  place  to  Boylston  Street,"  and 
with  the  lane  on  the  south  leading  to 
that  "small  but  pleasant  comon  where 
the  gallants,  a  little  before  sunset,  walk 
with  their  marmelet  madams  till  the 
nine    o'clock   bell    rings,    then    home, 


when  the  constables  walk  their  rounds 
to  see  good  order  kept."  (Josselyn, 
1663.)  In  1649,  the  year  of  Governor 
Winthrop's  death,  "the  flood  of  immi- 
gration abated.  England  began  to  in- 
deavour  after  Reformation,  and  the 
Souldiers  of  Christ  were  set  at  liberty 
to  bide  his  battells  at  home,  for  whose 
assistance  some  of  the  chief  worthies 
of  Christ  returned  back."  (Johnson's 
"Wonder- Working  Providence.") 

Jane  Tare  felt  the  turning  of  the 
tide  and  prepared  to  return  to  England 
with  her  sons,  Thomas  and  Noah  Par- 
ker. In  a  deed  dated  Oct.  10,  1656, 
"Jane,  the  now  wife  of  Richard  Tare, 
late  of  Boston  (heretofore  the  widow 
of  John  Parker),  with  the  consent  of 
her  children,"  revokes  her  will,  and 
"for  their  and  her  own  transportation 
to  England,  in  consideration  of  50 
pounds  payd  by  Stephen  Greenleaf,  of 
Newbury,  blacksmith,  gives  and  grants 
to  the  said  Greenleaf  and  his  heirs  her 
dwelling  house,  with  the  garden  and 
orchard  thereto  belonging,  being  about 
half  an  acre,  together  with  all  fences, 
yards,  fruit  trees,  etc.,  appertaining  to 
the  same.  It  is  situate  in  Boston  and 
bounded  by  the  highway  leading  to 
Roxbury  on  the  southeast,  a  lane  lead- 
ing to  the  common  on  the  [south] 
west,  northerly  the  land  and  house  of 
William  Townsend  and  the  pasture 
ground  of  Mr.  Anthony  Stoddard  on 
the  west-northerly." 

Stephen  Greenleaf,  the  next  owner 
of  our  old  house,  was  born  in  England 
and  came  with  his  father,  Edmund 
Greenleaf,  from  Devonshire  to  New- 
bury in  1635.  He  married  Elizabeth 
Coffin,  and  had  ten  children.  He  was 
drowned  Dec.  1,  1690,  at  Cape  Breton, 
having  gone  there  with  the  "ill-fated 
expedition  of  Governor  Phipps."  He 
owned  the  house  two  years,  and  sold 
it,  Dec.  2,  1658,  to  John  Pearce,  for 
£90,  —  the  description  of  the  estate  be- 
ing the  same  as  in  the  deed  of  pur- 
chase, no  dimensions  given,  but  said 
to  contain  half  an  acre.  It  was  prob- 
ably about  one  hundred  feet  on  Marl- 
boro Street  and  two  hundred  on  Win- 
ter Street. 
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After  this  the  estate  was  divided. 
Samuel  Pierce  was  the  owner  of  the 
northern  part  in  1708.  He  died  in 
17 1 6,  and  his  heirs  sold  their  part  to 
John  Indicott  and  Thomas  Foster. 
Part  of  the  remainder  was  owned  by 
John  Smith  "of  Connecticut,"  who 
died  in  1698,  leaving  his  house  on 
Marlboro  Street  to  his  sons  Jeremiah 
and  Joseph.  His  daughter  Mary  was 
then  the  wife  of  Thomas  Salter,  a 
prosperous  merchant,  who  bought  the 
estate  of  the  Smith  brothers,  and  other 
land  adjoining;  and  it  has  remained 
ever  since  the  property  of  his  descend- 
ants. In  1713  it  is  described  as  "the 
double  dwelling-house  and  land  there- 
to belonging,  bounded  on 
Marlboro  Street  39  feet  and 
on  Winter  Street  175  feet, 
granted  to  Thomas  Salter 
for  £1,000."*  (Suffolk  Co. 
Deeds,  Lib.  27,  p.  257.) 

When  Thomas  Salter 
bought  his  house  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth 
century  there  were  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  inhabit- 
ants in  Boston  and  about 
four  thousand  houses. 
"Some  of  the  streets  were 
paved,  a  post-office  was  es- 
tablished, and  a  few  coaches 
rumbled  occasionally  over 
the  cobblestones,  attracting 
the  gaze  of  the  idle  and 
curious. "  In  1711  there 
was  a  great  fire.  The  town 
house  and  the  First  Church 
were  burned,  and  later  sev- 
eral disastrous  fires  oc- 
curred, causing  much  dis- 
tress and  excitement.  "By 
reason  of  the  contiguity  of 
houses,  persons  are  under 
great  affrightment  on  the 
breaking  out  of  fires."  Cot- 
ton Mather  says:  "The 
towne  of  Boston,  just  going  to  get  be- 
yond four-score  years  of  age  and  con- 

*The  land  sold  to  Thomas  Foster  in  1716 
by  the  heirs  of  Pierce  (19  feet  on  Marlboro 
Street)  was,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century, 
reunited  to  the  corner  estate,  making  it  58 
feet  on  the  eastern  side. 


flicting  with  much  labor  and  sorrow  is, 
a  very  vital  part  of  it,  soon  cut  off  and 
flown  away."* 

On  October  16,  1714,  Thomas  Salter 
died,  and  he  was  interred  in  the  Gran- 
ary burying  ground.  The  old  house 
must  have  held,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
funeral,  a  large  assemblage  and  dis- 
pensed much  good  cheer,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  "Acc't  of  Funeral 
Charges"  in  quaint  writing  on  an  old 


*The  meagre  protection  against  fires  at 
this  time  appears  by  an  appeal  in  1707:  "To 
the  Inhabitants  of  Boston:  Henry  Dering 
humbly  offereth  to  yr  serious  consideration 
that,  whereas,  the  Lord  in  his  merciful  Prov- 
idence hath  provided  this  Towne  with  Three 
Engines,  you  would  goe  on  and  be  in  the  way 


THE   SALTER   AND    BRYAN   ARMS. 
Embroidery  by  Mrs.  Henry  Quincy. 

of  yr  Good,  and  pass  a  voat  for  about  40 
pounds  to  be  laid  out  for  such  things  as  are 
necessary  for  to  accommodate  the  said 
Engines  to  facilitate  the  Ends  that  they 
are  provided  for."  As  late  as  1782  hand- 
buckets  of  leather,  each  containing  a  strong 
bag  to  collect  valuables,  were  kept  ready  for 
use  by  every  householder.  Those  that  once 
hung  in  the  old  corner  house  have  printed 
on  them  the  words  "Impavidi  Flammarium." 
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WINTER   STREET,  BOSTON,   1846 

After  N.  Vautin. 


yellow  sheet.     Here  are  a  few  of  the 
items  in  this  curious  old  account: 


50  yds.  of  Plush   

24    yds,    silk    crepe     ... 

9  3-8  black  cloth   

10  yards   fustian    

Wadding     

Stay  tape  and  buckram 

1.3  yds.   shalloon .  .  \\ 

To  making  ye  cloths 

Fans  and  girdles \    '     q 

Gloves    


10    9 


s.d. 
8  4 

16  o 

5  o 

6  8 
69 

7  6 
12  o 

17  o 
10  o 

6 


Hatte,  shoes,  stockings    3 

50  1-2  yds.   lutestring    25 

Several    rings '  3 

Also  buttons,  silk,  cloggs   

2  yards  of  cypress   3 

To  33  gallons  of  wine  @  4s.  6d  7 

To  12  ozs.  spice  @  i8d 0 

To  1-4  cwt.  sugar  @  7s 0 

To  opening  ye  Tomb  

To  ringing  ye  Bells   

To   ye    Pauls 

Doctor's  and  nurse's  bills    ........  10 

—the  whole  amounting  to  over  £100. 


15 

0 

5 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

8  6 

18 

0 

18 

0 

3  10  o 


o  o 
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SUMMER   STREET,   BOSTON. 

After  N.  Vautin,  from  a  pencil  sketch  by  Sarah  Hodges,  in  1846. 


Such  lavish  expenditure  was  not  un- 
usual at  this  time,  and  soon  after  the 
General  Court  declared  that  the  "ex- 
pense of  funerals  is  becoming  very 
extravagant,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
the  province  &  the  impoverishment  of 
many  families."  Rev.  John  Cotton 
mentions  that  at  the  funeral  of  Hon. 
Andrew  Belcher  50  suits  of  clothes  and 
90  dozen  pairs  of  gloves  were  ordered, 


"and  none  of  any  rigger  but  what  had 
gloves  sent  'em."  Dr.  Andrew  Eliot 
records  that  he  had  received  2,941 
pairs  of  gloves  at  funerals  and  had  sold 
many  of  them  to  the  amount  of  £1,441. 
In  1721  the  General  Court  enacted  that 
"no-  scarves  should  be  allowed  at  a 
funeral  under  penalty  of  £50."  In 
1 741  wine,  rum  and  rings  at  funerals 
were  forbidden  under  penalty  of  £20. 
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MRS.  WILLIAM   DONNISON. 

From  a  miniature  ty  Miss  Goodrich  in  1833. 

On  the  inventory  of  the  estate  of 
Thomas  Salter  his  "mansion  house" 
and  land,  with  the  "brick  warehouse" 
on  Winter  Street,  were  appraised  at 
£1,329  3s.  2d.  Among  the  contents  of 
the  warehouse  enumerated  and  ap- 
praised were  "Broadcloths,  shalloons, 
stuffs,  linnens,  lute-strings,  Persian 
and  other  silks,"  also  "salt,  rice,  lum- 
ber and  other  grocery  wares"  and 
"gold  and  silver  lace." 

The  widow  of  Salter  married  in  1719 
Daniel  Powning.  She  had  no  children 
except  the  two  sons  of  Thomas  Sal- 
ter, Eneas,  who  died  unmarried,  and 
Thomas,  born  in  1696,  who  married 
in  1723  Jerusha  Bryan,  the  daughter 
of  Samuel  Bryan  and  Martha  Whiting 
of  Milford,  Conn.  Samuel  was  grand- 
son of  Alexander  Bryan,  "the  leading 
spirit  of  Milford  at  its  first  settlement 
in  1639."  In  1640  Alexander  Bryan 
sent  a  vessel  to  "the  Bay"  laden  with 
furs,  and  later  he  sent  ships  to  Eng- 
land, the  Azores,  Virginia,  etc.  "His 
notes  of  hand  passed  as  current  as 
banknotes  in  Boston.  From  1668  to 
J 673  he  was  Assistant  Governor  of 
Connecticut.  The  mother  of  Jerusha 
Bryan  was  daughter  of  Rev.  John 
Whiting  of  Hartford  and  granddaugh- 
ter of  "the  worshipful  William  Whit- 
ing, Treasurer  of  the  Colony,  and  one 


of  the  civil  and  religious  fathers  oi 
Connecticut."     (Bryan  Genealogy.) 

Milford,  settled  earlier  than  New 
Haven,  from  which  it  is  a  few  miles 
distant,  is  now  a  pretty  village,  over- 
shadowed by  large  elms  planted  in  the 
olden  time. 

It  must  have  been  a  tedious  journey 
for  the  young  bride,  whether  by  sea 
or  through  forest  paths,  when  William 
Salter  brought  her  to  his  house  in  Bos- 
ton. But  there  she  found  a  pleasant 
home,  with  a  view  through  Milne 
Street  (now  Summer)  to  the  sea,  and 
with  trees  and  gardens  all  around.* 
There  her  only  child  Mary  was  born, 
July  4,  1726.  Probably  she  was  care- 
fully educated  in  every  way,  but  we 
know  that  she  was  taught  the  skilful 
use  of  the  needle  from  the  time  she  was 
nine  years  old,  and  worked  her  sampler 
with  this  motto: 

MARY  SALTER  IS  MY  NAME  AND 
ENGLAND  IS  MY  NATION  BOSTON 
IS  MY,  DWELLING  PLACE  AND 
CHRIST  IS  MY  SALVATION  IN  THE 
TENTH  YEAR  OF  MY  AGE 
NOVEMBER  THE  25,  1735. 


*Bonner,  who  visited  Boston  in  1740,  says: 
"They  have  run  mightily  into  orcharding  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  Whatsoever  way  we 
travel  the  fruits  hang-  so  thick  by  the  wayside 
that  we  may  gather  them  from  the  trees  with 
almost  as  little  trouble  as  to  take  them  from 
our  pockets.  There  are  great  plenty  of  fine 
peaches;  some  as  fine  as  the  best  we  have  in 
England,  which  we  buy  here  for  about  three 
pence  a  peck." 


GEN.  WILLIAM   DONNISON. 
From  an  old  silhouette. 
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Her  later  proficiency,  showii  in  the 
beautiful  embroideries  carefully  pre- 
served by  her  descendants,  may  have 
been  acquired  at  a  school  of  needle- 
work such  as  is  advertised  in  the  Bos- 
ton News  Letter  of  August  27,  17 16, 
for  "all  sorts  of  millanary  works  .  .  . 
making  of  furbelow'd  scarfs  .  .  . 
Feather-work,  Filigre,  Embroidery,  a 
new  way,  Turkey  work,  flourishing 
and  plain  work.  Also  Dancing  cheaper 
than  ever  was  taught  in  Boston." 

The  most  elaborate  family  relic  of 
this  period  is  a  coat-of-arms  represent- 
ing the  names  of  Salter  and  Bryan 
"parted  in  pale"  upon  a  shield.  It  is 
done  in  embossed  work  in  gold  and 
silver  thread,  and  may  have  been  in 
part  the  work  of  a  professional  artist, 
perhaps  ordered  from  England.  But 
the  flowery  border  which  surrounds 
the  whole  is  evidently  by  the  same 
hand  as  that  which  worked  petticoats 
and  aprons  with  quaint  patterns  in 
colors  not  yet  wholly  faded. 

Mary  Salter  married  Henry  Quincy 
in  1749,  and  continued  to  live  in  the 
paternal  homestead  until  her  early 
death,  in  1755. 

Another  much  more  ancient  and 
very  curious  piece  of  needlework  stored 
away  till  its  history  was  forgotten 
has  a  mystery  about  its  origin  which 
recent  investigation  has  not  fully 
solved.  It  is  a  sampler  done  in  cross- 
stitch  on  canvas  with  many  quaint  and 
elaborate  devices  so  carefully  wrought 
that  both  sides  are  equally  finished. 
Mrs.  Henry  Quincy's  daughter  gave  it 
to  her  daughter  and  called  it  "an  old 
family  thing."  This  is  the  heading,  in 
capital  letters : 

"MILES  FLETWOD,  ABIGAIL  FLET- 
WOD,  1654, 
In  prosperity  friends  will  be  plenty,  but 
In  adversity  not  one  in  twenty." 

Below  are  three  figures  of  ladies  in 
hooped  skirts  and  several  other  figures 
in  elaborate  costumes.  There  are  also 
beautiful  patterns  for  borders.  The 
letters  S.  Q.  at  the  head  of  the  central 
dame  and  an  A.  and  an  E.  at  the  two 
others  appear  to  have  been  inwrought 


later  than  the  original  design,  prob- 
ably when  the  article  passed  from  the 
ownershop  of  the  Fleetwoods  to  that 
of  the  Quincys.  The  ladies  also  have 
had  new  heads  and  wigs  made  and 
sewed  on  over  the  original  work. 

Colonel  Charles  Fleetwood  of 
Cromwell's  army  had  a  brother  Miles 
who  retained  his  allegiance  to  the 
King  and  his  Catholic  faith  and  lost 
"prosperity  and  friends,"  so  that  the 
histories  and  records  of  his  family  pass, 
him  by  with  slight  mention  and  with- 
out dates.  Although  it  is  not  known 
what  connection  existed  between  this 
family  and  the  Quincys,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  there  was  one.  The  work 
was  no  doubt  done  in  England,  and 
may  have  been  given  to  Mrs.  Henry 
Quincy  by  her  friend  and  correspond- 
ent Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas  Quincy 
of  Beccles,  England,  who  visited  her 
about  1749,  and  who  calls  her 
"Cousin,"  although  she  was  not  a  first 
cousin.  Her  letters  give  us  a  glimpse 
of  the  family  life  in  the  old  house  at 
this  period. 

Beccles,  Jan.  13,  1750,  51  — 
Dear  Madam 

I  shall  be  all  impatience  till  you  grant 
me  the  favour  of  a  letter  wanting  much  to 
know  if  you  are  pleased  with  the  execution 
of  your  comissions.  Notwithstanding  the 
distance  between  us,  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  forget  my  New  England  friends  nor  the 
civility  I  received  when  there,  particularly 
from  Mr.  Henry  Quincy  and  his  Lady — 
which  I  shall  always  acknowledge  with  the 
utmost  gratitude. 

I  suppose  with  you  the  ground  is  cov- 
ered with  frost  and  snow,  which  must  make 
a  most  charming  prospect.  I  don't  in  the 
least  envy  you  your  slippery  walking — but 
if  bad  going  on  foot,  Perhaps  it  is  good 
slaying  and  that  may  tempt  you,  with  half 
a  dozen  cloaks,  to  venter  over  the  Icy 
Neck.  I  long  to  know  if  Mr  Fletcher  is 
the  Happy  man  that's  favored  with  my  cos- 
in  Catey's  company  this  year — I  imagine  she 
is  so  taken  up  with  the  assembly  and  other 
engagements  that  she  can't  spare  time  to 
write  to  me.  It  will  give  me  much  pleasure 
to  be  informed  you'r  all  well  and  cheerful 
as  usual.  I  sometimes  fancy  I  see  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sewall,  Miss  Caty,  Mr.  Quincy  and 
yourself  set  down  to  a  game  of  whist. 
Writing  to  you  creates  so  much  satisfaction 
I  am  afraid  I  shall  talk  all  manner  of  non- 
sense if  I  go  on  but  will  now  draw  to  a 
conclusion.     It  would  be  great  pleasure  to 
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me  Dear  Mad'm  to  visit  my  New  England  tached  to  him,  and  preserved  many  of 

friends  once  more  but  know  not  if  I  may  hig   manuscripts,  copies  of  his   letters, 

promise  any  future  Happiness  having  been  ...        -         c               *,  u      a      xr 

disappointed  so  often  already.    Direct  to  etc->  written  in  a  fine,  neat  hand.    For 

me  to  be  left  at  Mr.  John  Symonds  Lin-  many  years  he  devoted  himself  to  the 

nen   Draper   at   Queen    Elizabeth's    Head,  cultivation    of   his    farm   in    Braintree, 

London.  ancj  ne  published  an  essay  on  "Hemp- 

In    another    letter    dated    Bewley,  Culture."     His  "farm-book"  has  this 

Hampshire,  October,  1851,  she  says:  title: 

"I  am  now  with  my  papa.     He  talks  "Braintree 

of   coming  to    New   England   in   the  ^-j       ' 

spring  Memds.  of  Sundries  relating  to  Hus- 

Captain    William    Salter,    gentle-  bardrv 

man,"  died  in  December,  1753.     His  Laug  ^eQ 

estate  was  administered  by  his  widow,  Sow  Flax  in  the  mire 

Jerusha,  and     Henry   Quincy,     mer-  And  Barley  in  the  Fire." 

chant.       I  here  is  only  a  fragment  left  J 

of  the   inventory   of  his   estate,   with  Here  are  a  few  items  from  this  book: 

these  items: 

£      s  d  "i757»  Sept.  7.     This  day  gathered   Mr. 

a  Lucy's  pear  from  the  tree  in  Back  Garden, 

/V  COW tQQ  SQon  ky  g  0].  IQ  ^yg ^  n0t  turn  ^g 

A  negro  man  named  Primus,  Lemmon  color  wh  it  did  in  1850.     Mem. 

$250 33     6  8  To  propagate  ye  Warden  pear  from  Cyons 

85  oz.  of  silver,  $2I2.IO 28     6  8  of  ye  Tree   in   Br.  Josiah's   garden-i753, 

tT    ,               ,     ',  1         1      ...  Oct.    10,    Sir    H.    Frankland    advises    to 

A     large     double     dwelling-  propagate    ye    Warden    pear   from    Cyons 

house,  with  outhouses  and  ye  long  Branches   of  Last  year's  growth. 

land,  $5,500. 733     6  8  1754,  Ap.  26.     Received  from  Mr.   Benjm. 

Franklin  of  Philad.  a  small  packg.  of  cut- 

The  valuation  of  the  house  appears  tings  of  the  small  Rhenish  grape  and  have 

less  than  at  the  death  of  his  father  in  PlantJd  them  near  thre  oz^rs  in .}.he  °ld  Sar" 

„-.,  .    1,                4.1       u  •  1              u  den.  but  are  so  dry,  fear  they  will  not  grow. 

1 714,  because  the  brick  warehouse  is  May  4      Recd    f^m   Mr.   Franklin  thro' 

not  included.     That  was  sold  in  1732.*  Mr.   Brandon's  hands,  8  large  cuttings  of 

Edmund     Quincy,     the     father     of  Rhenish  grapes    and    have    planted   them 

Henry,    married    Elizabeth    Wendell.  uP.on  the  west  side  °j  *he  old  garden  they 

TT.     /     ,1          t      -   1               ,.1  being  very  green  and  in  good  order,  hope 

His  brother  Josiah  was  the  ancestor  they5|  easily  take  root  &  am  much  oblig'd 

of  the  distinguished  men  of  that  name,  for  Mr.  F.'s  care  in  procuring  &  sending 

His  sister,  the  wife  of  Edward  Jack-  me  ye  same." 

son,  was  the  "Dorothy  Q."  of  Holmes's  In  the  same  book  is  the  following 
poem.  His  daughter  Dorothy  mar-  copy  of  one  of  his  letters.  Sir  Henry 
ried  John  Hancock.  He  graduated  at  Frankland,  as  most  readers  will  re- 
Harvard  in  1722,  practised  law,  and  member,  was  the  husband  of  Agnes 
was   Judge    of   Common    Pleas.      He  Surriage. 

lived  from  1740  to  17S2  on  the  south  <<r,    .  .         XT                .  , 

.,        re                  ci       i.  **       u          i.-  "Braintree,  Nov.  30,  1756. 

side  of  Summer   Street,**   where  his  «t0  sjr  jj   Frankland: 

garden    joined    that    of    his    brother  "As  ye  unhap.  situation  of  my  affairs  has 

Josiah,  whose  house  was  on  the  corner  dep'd  me  of  ye  satisfaction  of  long  since 

of  Central  Court  and  Newbury  (now  ™?ltinS  "pon  yourself  and  lady  &  person- 

AAr     ,  •       ,       v    c,               t      1   i.       i-r     1  ally  congratulating  your  safe  &  happy  re- 

Washmgton)  Street.     In  later  life  he  turn  into  this  prov.  aftcr  so  remarkable  a 

lived  with  his  granddaughter  in  our  protection  wh  ye  G't  Author  &  preserver 
old  corner  house.  She  was  much  at-  of  al*  things  was  pleas'd  to  afford  you  at 
Lisbon,  on  ye  never  to  be  forgotten  10th 

♦A  hundred  years  after  it  was  restored  to  of  Nov-   l?St,  I  hope  yr  goodness  will  ex- 

the  Salter  estate  by  the  heirs.  cuse  an   epistolary  tender  of  my  sincerest 

**The  end  of  the  house  can  be  seen  in  the  complements  on  ye  pleasing  occasion 

view  of  Summer  street,  taken  in  1846.    In  1787  "T'm    oo-r«^kl,,   ;«f~-~,~,4    u,„«.      „..    u 

it    was    owned    by    Mr.    Samuel    Salisbury.  l1m   agreeably   informed   that  you   have 

wbose  wife  was  granddaughter  of  Edmund  purchased  ye  mansion  of  ye  late  Mr.  Clarke, 

Quincy-  &  I  hope  with  a  view  to  settlement  for  life 
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in  ye  town  of  Boston,  whose  very  declin- 
ing state  renders  ye  favor  you  may  have 
done  that  town  in  ye  choice  ye  more  dis- 
tinguished. As  testimony  of  my  respect 
&  gratitude  I  have  taken  ye  freedom  to 
send  you,  a  trifling  collection  of  some  of 
ye  fruits  of  ye  season  produced  on  the 
place  of  my  birth,  on  which  (tho'  mine  no 
more!)  I  have  yet  a  residence.  It  asks  yr. 
candid  acceptance,  if  more  &  better  I  sh'd 
be  ye  more  pleased.  Tel  qu'il  est,  permit 
me  ye  pleasure  of  assuring  you  that  it  is 
accompanied  by  the  sincerest  regard  of,  Sir, 
Yr.  most  obedient  &  very  humble  S't 

"E.  Q." 

Henry  and  Mary  Quincy  had  two 
children,  Elizabeth,  born  March  25, 
1750  or  1751,  and  Mary,  born  Decem- 
ber 11,  1752.  Their  mother  died  in 
1755,  at  the  age  of  29,  and  the  little 
girls  were  left  to  the  care  of  their 
father  and  their  grandmother,  Mrs. 
Jerusha  Salter.  Henry  Quincy  was 
then  only  twenty-eight  years  old,  and 
was  called  "the  handsomest  man  in 
Boston."  He  remained  a  widower 
until  December  31,  1759,  when  he  mar- 
ried Eunice  Newell,  and  brought  his 
wife  to  the  old  Salter  homestead. 

For  sixty  years  there  had  been  only 
one  or  two  children  there  in  each  gen- 
eration, but  now  they  came  in  rapid 
succession.  Four  were  added  to  the 
family  in  six  years,  and  five  others 
were  born  later.  Perhaps  the  two  sis- 
ters, who  inherited  the  house  from 
their  mother,  felt  a  little  discontented 
when  so  many  feet  and  voices  were 
echoing  through  the  old  rooms ;  for  in 
1769,  soon  after  her  grandmother's 
death,  Elizabeth,  at  the  age  of  eight- 
een, married  Nathaniel  Greene  of 
Warwick,  R.  I.,  who  was  under  twenty 
and  without  property.  The  young 
couple  were  soon  obliged  to  surrender 
Elizabeth's  claim  to  her  mother's  es- 
tate and  it  was  conveyed  to  her  sister 
Mary  in  1772.  Elizabeth  had  four 
children,  and  died  "much  lamented," 
at  Greenwich,  in  March,  1781. 

Mary  Quincy  was  under  seventeen 
years  of  age  when  her  grandmother 
died  and  her  sister  went  away  from 
|the  old  house.  She  had  another  be- 
reavement soon  after  in  the  death  of 
her  aunt  Elizabeth,  Mrs.  Samuel  Sew- 


all,  who  had  been  a  near  neighbor  and 
dear  friend.  But  her  father's  younger 
sister  Esther,  who  had  married  Jona- 
than Sewall  in  1763,  was  always  ready 
to  welcome  her  to  her  pleasant  home 
in  Cambridge,  at  the  Lechmere  house, 
then  standing  under  the  stately  lindens 
which  still  distinguish  the  corner  of 
Brattle  and  Sparks  Streets.* 

The  daughters  of  Edmund  Quincy 
were  all  "remarkable  for  their  beauty," 
and  Esther  was  also  distinguished  for 
her  "vivacity  and  spirit."  Her  hus- 
band was  the  intimate  friend  of  John 
Adams,  "who  called  him  his  Jonathan 
and  wished  his  own  name  had  been 
David."  He  says  of  him:  "He  was 
a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  and  had  a 
fund  of  wit,  humor  and  satire."  He 
calls  their  separation  "heart-breaking," 
when  Sewall  persisted  in  his  allegiance 
to  the  mother  country.  Judge  Sewall 
had  his  windows  broken  by  the  mob 
and  was  obliged  to  escape  to  Halifax 
and  thence  to  England. 

In  this  attractive  family  Mary 
Quincy  was  a  frequent  visitor,  and 
here  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr. 
John  Stedman,  whom  she  married  in 
the  "fall  of  1773."  As  she  was  then 
nearly  of  age  her  father  relinquished 
to  her  the  old  homestead;  and  there 
her  married  life  began  at  that  exciting 
time  when  every  wave  of  agitation  and 
anxiety  that  passed  over  the  troubled 
city  must  have  been  felt  at  that  central 
spot.  For  it  was  in  this  same  "fall  of 
1773"  that  the  tea-laden  ships  arrived 
and  the  famous  Boston  tea-party  oc- 
curred. The  British  troops  were  a 
constant  source  of  irritation,  and  the 
blockade  of  the  harbor  caused  much 
distress.  The  great  crisis  was  ap- 
proaching. On  March  11,  1775,  Ed- 
mund Quincy  writes: 

"You'll  have  heard  of  Dr.  Warren's  ele- 
gant &  spirited  oration,  and  that  Gage  sent 
for  selectmen  &  in  an  angry  mood  told  'em 
that  he  had  been  informed  some  design 
was  on  foot  to  breed  disturbance,  for  many 

*It  was  the  house  afterwards  assigned  to 
Baron  Riedesel,  when  prisoner  of  war.  In 
later  years  it  is  referred  to  by  Long-fellow  in 
his  poem,  "The  Open  Window."  It  has  been 
removed  and  altered,  and  a  new  house  in 
Colonial  style  has  taken  its.  place. 
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Lanthorns  were  seen  In  all  parts  of  ye 
town  ye  night  before.  However,  'he  was 
ready  for  'em,  begin  when  they  pleased!' 
Col.  Hancock  replied  to  his  Exc'y,  he  be- 
lieved he  could  explain  to  his  Exc'y's  sat- 
isfaction ye  Affair  of  the  Lanthorns — and 
so  informed  him  of  the  immemorial  cus- 
tom of  a  large  no.  of  ye  town-inhabitants 
to  collect  charity  for  ye  poor  of  ye  town, 
ye  ist  Sunday  eveg.  of  every  Quarter,  when 
a  sermon  was  preached  on  ye  occasion  & 
as  it  was  a  dark  &  wet  eveg.  many  gent'- 
men  had  ordered  their  servants  to  bring 
Lanthorns  to  light  them  home.  There- 
upon ye  Gov  said  that  Col'o  H.  had  ex- 
plained it  to  his  satisfaction,  the  thing  per- 
haps had  been  misrepresented,  but  >as  there 
had  been  several  years  exhibitions,  ring- 
ing of  bells,  &c,  he  desired  they  might  be 
omitted,  &  dismissed  them  to  hear  the 
Oration  at  which  many  of  his  officers  were 
present  and  very  attentive  to  catch,  &c." 

An  anecdote  often  repeated  in  the 
family  connects  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stedman 
with  an  important  event.*  In  the  early 
evening  of  April  18,  1775,  the  young 
wife  was  somewhat  startled  by  a  per- 
emptory knock  at  the  outer  door.  She 
opened  it  herself,  and  saw  a  British 
grenadier,  who  inquired  if  Gibson  were 
there.  Gibson  was  a  soldier,  whose 
wife  was  Mrs.  Stedman's  cook.  She 
replied  that  he  would  probably  be  there 
soon.  "Tell  him  to  report  at  the  foot 
of  the  common,  equipped,  at  eight 
o'clock."  Gibson  soon  came  in  to  take 
leave  of  his  wife  and  child.  "Oh,  Gib- 
son, what  does  this  mean?"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Stedman.  "Ah,  madam,"  he  said, 
"I  know  as  little  as  you  do."  When 
Dr.  Stedman  returned  home  and  heard 
of  what  had  occurred  he  hastened  to 
carry  the  intelligence  to  his  neighbor, 
Dr.  Benjamin  Church,  then  a  trusted 
member  of  the  vigilance  committee, 
and  thus  the  warning  of  the  approach- 
ing expedition  was  conveyed  to  Han- 
cock and  Adams,  who  had  taken  ref- 
uge at  Lexington.  Gibson  never  re- 
turned. He  fell  on  the  retreat  from 
Lexington,  just  after  remarking  to  a 
comrade  that  "altho'  he  had  served  in 
many  campaigns  in  Europe  he  had 
never  known  so  hot  a  day." 

*This  incident  was  furnished  by  the  present 
writer  for  the  Memorial  History  of  Boston, 
as  transmitted  by  Miss  Donnison,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Stedman  by  her  second  husband. 
See  vol.   III.,   p.  68. 


The  time  had  now  come  when  Bos- 
ton was  no  longer  a  comfortable  or 
even  a  safe  residence,  and  all  who 
could  availed  themselves  of  Governor 
Gage's  permit,  issued  April  2J,  to  leave 
town  with  their  effects.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Stedman  went  to  their  relations  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  Henry  Quincy  also 
took  his  family  there.  Edmund  Quincy 
made  a  record  of  his  retreat  on  the 
blank  leaves  of  the  "American  Regis- 
ter" as  follows: 

"Saturday,  April  30th,*  1775-  Left  Bos- 
ton with  Katy  Sewall  to  go  to  Lancaster. 
Lodg'd  Saturday  &  Sat.  night  with  my 
good  frd.  Mr.  R'd  Oary — on  Monday  went 
to  Cambridge  &  lodged  at  Mr.  Jon'than 
Sewall's,  proceeded  next  day  to  Water- 
town  &  lodg'd  Tuesday,  Wed'y  &  Thurs- 
day nights  at  Mr.  E.  Hall's,  K.  S.  at  Mr. 
Remington's,  &  having  sent  2  negroes  & 
goods  to  L.,  followed  next  day,  on  Fri- 
day eve'g  reach  to  Son  Greenleafs." 

May  1 1  (letter  to  his  son  Henry) : 

"I  was  from  noon  Sat'y  till  Friday  eve'g 
getting  up  hither  with  much  difficulty  by 
reason  of  scarcity  of  carriages.  Cost  me 
near  20  £s,  besides  quartering  on  some  of 
my  good  friends  who  were  very  kind  and 
generous.  Y'r  sister  Dolly  with  Mrs.  Han- 
cock came  from  Shirley  to  y'r  Bro.  Green- 
leaf's  &  dined  &  proceeded  to  Worcester, 
where  Col'o  H.  &  Mr.  A(dams)  were  on 
their  way.  This  was  10  days  before  I  got 
hither,  so  that  I  missed  seeing  them.  As 
I  hear  she  proceeded  with  Mr.  H.  to  Fayer- 
field,  I  don't  expect  to  see  her  till  peace- 
able times  are  restored." 

Sept.  9,  1775. 
"Dear  Son  Henry,  I  havn't  rec'd  'any 
from  you  since  mine  after  Col.  H.  being 
here  on  the  26thult,  Since  wh  I  have  rec'd 
a  letter  subscribed  by  him  &  y'r  sister, 
Dorothy  Hancock,  acquainting  me  very 
kindly  of  their  marriage  on  ye  28th  of 
Aug't  at  Fayerfield  and  their  intention  to 
set  out  for  Phildpha  on  ye  Thursday  fol- 
lowing. They  proposed  not  to  pass  thro' 
New  York,  as  the  'Aria'  there  had  done 
much  mischief  by  firing  upon  ye  City  & 
therefor  proposed  to  cross  the  River  above 
ye  City." 

From  Edmund  Quincy's  "letter- 
book,"  an  old  ledger  used  "in  war  time 
for  want  of  paper"  to  preserve  copies 
of  his  letters. 

"Lancaster,  March  8,  1776. 
"I    hear   Gen.    W.    is    operating   against 
Boston,   has   got  quiet  possession   of  and 

*An  error— it  was  the  29th. 
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strongly  fortified  D.  Hill — with  two  lines 
— one  to  annoy  ye  town  &  ships,  ye  other— 
ye  works  on  Neck  &c.  Ye  strength  of  D. 
Fortress  &  ye  despatch  made  on  a  sudden 
by  400  &  odd  carts  &  wgn.  loads  of  Tim- 
ber &  stuff  of  all  kinds,  appearing  in  one 
day  with  thousands  of  men— I  believe  have 
raised  ye  ideas  of  Gen'l  Howe  &  Co.  anid 
very  much  damped  their  spirits  &  ye  men 
of  war  too,  who,  it  seems,  fired  much  & 
did  little — 2  men  in  all  slain  &  wounded. 
There  have  been  many  wood  houses  in  Bo. 
much  damaged  from  D.  Point." 

"Lancaster,  May  27,  '76. 
"To  Miss  Katy  Quincy: 

"Dear  Child— As  you  are  called  in  the 
Providence  of  God  to  take  so  long  a  jour- 
ney as  from  here  to  Phila'ia  at  ye  request 
of  Mr.  Hancock  &  yr.  sister,  to  accomp'y 
&  be  a  comfort  to  her,  who,  by  ye  same 
Providence  has  been  conducted  thither,  & 
there  it's  probable  she  may  have  her  resi- 
dence for  some  considerable  time,  if  ye 
present  civil  war  should  by  Him  be  per- 
mitted to  continue — I  am  to  wish  you  a 
safe  &  comfortable  journey  &  that  it  may 
prove  advantageous  to  yr.  health.  .  .  . 
Tho'  involved  in  the  Calamity  of  a  civil  & 
bloody  war,  we  have  in  this  province  gt. 
cause  for  thankfulness,  having  been  kindly 
delivered  from  so  large  a  No.  of  troops 
collected  in  our  capital.  I  view  this  as  a 
token  of  a  Gen'l  evacuation  of  ye  most 
atrocious,  savage,  as  well  as  impolitic,  un- 
dertaking to  subjugate  3  millions  of  peo- 
ple, distant  3,200  miles,  nor  is  anything 
similar  to  be  found  in  either  ancient  or 
modern  History." 

"March  30th,  yj6. 
"ToH.  Q.  in  Rhode  Island: 

"I'm  glad  the  path  to  Bo.  is  again  open. 
Am  sorry  yr.  house  has  been  so  ill-treated. 
I  suspect  the  old  scriptores  have  been 
rifled,  perhaps  for  money,  but  I'm  sure 
they've  found  none.  If  the  razor  is  left  I 
sh'd  be  glad  of  it,  for  I  got  it  made  out  of 
good  Bri.  steel.  The  evacuation  of  Bos- 
ton has  been  very  much  the  issue  of  Gen'l 
W — 's  skill  &  prudence — he  deserves  much. 
The  suddenness  of  it  is  very  observable." 

Eunice,  the  oldest  child  of  Henry 
Quincy's  second  marriage,  born  in  the 
old  corner  house,  October,  1760,  had 
a  singular  and  eventful  history.  We 
will  let  Governor  Hancock  introduce 
her,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Henry  Quincy,*  then 
in  Providence. 

"Monday  noon,  Aug.  30,  1779. 
'"Dear  Sir — The   Philistines  are   coming 
upon  me  on  Wednesday  next.    To  be  seri- 

*Original  in  possession  of  Mrs.  S.  Andrews. 


ous,  the  Ambassadors,  &c,  &c,  are  to 
dine  with  me  &  I  have  nothing  to  give 
them,  or  from  the  present  prospect  oj  our 
market,  do  I  see  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
get  anything  in  Town.  I  beg  you  to  recom- 
mend to  my  man  Harry  where  he  may  get 
chickens,  geese,  hams,  Partridges,  mutton, 
&c,  that  will  save  my  reputation  in  a  din- 
ner. .  .  .  Also  melons,  peaches,  &c.  .  . 
My  respects  to  Mrs.  Quincy,  and  tell 
her  Miss  Eunice  was-  under  promise  to  aid 
me  in  the  gout,  but  she  has  failed  me.  I 
shall  have  another  touch  in  a  few  days  de- 
signedly, to  make  her  perform  her  promise. 
To  be  serious,  when  Mrs.  Q.  can  spare 
her  and  she  has  an  inclination  to  spend 
two  or  three  weeks  at  my  house,  I  will 
send  for  her.  I  have  a  design  upon  her — 
not  to  her  injury— but  she  is  my  favorite, 
&  I  intend  to  get  her  a  good  husband. 
My  respects  to  Mr.  E.  Quincy.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  him  before  f  go  to  Congress.  I 
expect  an  answer  from  Miss  Eunice  under 
her  own  hand.  She  may  write  to  a  mar- 
ried man.  God  bless  you.  I  am  your  real 
friend, 

"JOHN  HANCOCK." 

The  "design"  which  the  Governor 
had  was  connected  with  the  French 
consul,  who  had  arrived  on  the  frigate 
then  in  the  harbor,  Joseph  Dupas  de 
Valnais.  He  received  the  same  year 
from  Harvard  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
He  was  thirty-one  years  old  and  no 
doubt  a  very  attractive  man.  We  may 
easily  fancy  how  Eunice  enjoyed  the 
lively  company  assembled  at  the  Gov- 
ernor's mansion. 

The  following  year,  May  27,  Henry 
Quincy  died  in  Cambridge;  and  five 
days  later  his  widow  gave  birth  to  her 
ninth  child.  In  a  few  weeks  Mrs. 
Quincy  removed  to  Boston,  and  not 
having  ample  means  of  support,  she 
was  glad  to  receive  as  boarders  the 
"French  consul,  his  secretary  and 
Friends"  (probably  a  "vice-consul  and 
chancellor"  referred  to  in  a  letter.) 

Edmund  Quincy  writes,  April  19, 
1781: 

"We  are  informed  that  Dr.  de  Valnais 
has  paid  his  respects  to  Eunice  for  6 
months,  and  ab't  3  weeks  ago  they  were 
married.  By  all  I  at  present  know  of  the 
gen'n,  his  manner,  behavior  in  his  office, 
education,  &c,  she  appears  to  be  well  mar- 
ried." 

They  lived  happily  two  years  at  Ja- 
maica   Plain,    where    their    daughter 
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Calista  was  born.  Then  de  Valnais 
was  recalled,  and  Eunice  reluctantly 
departed  from  her  New  England  home 
to  enter  on  the  strange  life  in  Paris 
described  in  her  letters.  De  Valnais 
was  a  suppliant  for  renewal  of  his 
office,  and  the  continually  deferred 
hope  only  ended  in  the  days  of  terror, 
death  and  exile. 

"Paris,  Feb.  9,  1784- 
"In  my  last  I  gave  you  an  account  of 
my  reception  at  Court,  which  was  very 
good.  We  have  a  great  number  of  friends, 
and  are  taken  great  notice  of  by  them — 
both  in  the  public  &  the  private  way.  We 
are  to  dine  with  the  Marquis  de  La  Fay- 
ette to-day.  He  gives  a  dinner  every  Mon- 
day to  the  Americans." 

"Feb.  9,  1786. 

"Business  goes  slow  at  Court,  tho'  we 
have,  &  have  had  ever  since  we  have  been 
here,  the  most  powerful  support  anybody 
could  have.  In  particular,  the  great  &  gen- 
erous Marquis  de  La  Fayette.  He  exerts 
all  power  &  influence  at  Court,  which  is  not 
small,  &  we  are  in  hopes  of  returning  be- 
fore long  to  that  land  of  peace  &  inde- 
pendence. I  have  spent  5  weeks  with  Mr. 
de  Valnais'  friends.  His  father  is  very 
fond  of  me,  as  well  as  the  resit  of  them. 

.  .  I  dined  with  the  Count  d'Estang 
day  before  yesterday.  He  speaks  inces- 
santly of  Mr.  Hancock,  &  said  he  would 
write  to  him.  Oh,  if  he  were  only  Minis- 
ter I  should  go  home  with  flying  colors! 
He  is  so  fond  of  us  that  he  comes  to  see 
us  without  any  ceremony,  &  when  we  dine 
with  him,  sends  us  to  the  opera  or  other 
place  of  amusement,  knowing  that  by  the 
injustice  of  the  Court,  our  fortune  will  not 
permit  unnecessary  expense,  as  we  have 
enough  that  we  dan't  avoid.  I  have  just 
had  a  second  son,  who  is  in  fine  health,  as 
well  as  the  others." 

Marie  Antoinette  was  godmother  to 
this  child  (born  in  the  same  year  with 
one  of  her  own)  and  sent  it  a  baby 
outfit. 

De  Valnais  to  Hon.  Edmund 
Quincy: — 

"Sept.  23d,  1786. 
"Honored  Sir, 

"Your  agreeable  favor  of  the  3d  of  Aug. 
last  was  delivered  to  me  by  our  worthy 
friend,  Mr.  Nath'l  Barrett.  Your  condol- 
ing with  me  in  the  various  disappointments 
I  have  experienced  from  the  Court  of 
France  has  in  great  measure  alleviated  the 
burthen  of  the  incredible  scenes  I  have 
passed  thro'  since  my  departure  from  N. 
America.     Patience  &  resignation  is  my  lot. 


I  must  submit  till  better  times  smile  on 
me.  The  King  has  granted  a  pension  to 
Mrs.  de  Valnais,  tho'  it  is  a  small  one,  still 
it  is  looked  on  here  as  very  honorable.  It 
proves  at  least  that  the  Court  has  not  for- 
gotten me,  &  it  gives  me  hope  that  some 
day  they  will  do  me  justice." 

A  record  on  the  back  of  this  letter 
states  that  this  pension  was  renewed 
to  M.  de  Valnais  after  the  Restoration 
by  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme.  Few 
records  remain  of  the  stormy  years  that 
followed  the  date  of  the  last  letter.  De 
Valnais  shared  the  fate  of  other  nobles, 
living  idly  on  court  favor  and  exciting 
the  animosity  of  the  populace.  Pur- 
sued by  emissaries  of  Robespierre,  he 
sought  a  hiding  place  under  the  bed  of 
his  wife,  who  had  recently  been  con- 
fined. She  never  recovered  from  her 
distress  and  terror,  but  the  exact  date 
of  her  death  is  not  known.  De  Valnais 
made  his  escape  with  Calista  and  one 
son,  and  resided  in  Italy  and  in  Eng- 
land until  the  Restoration.  Then  at 
last  he  received  the  consularship  so  ar- 
dently desired  by  his  wife,  and  came 
with  his  daughter  Calista  to  Boston  in 
1816.  His  son  had  died.  They  were 
cordially  welcomed  by  all  their  old 
friends  who  remained.  Miss  E.  S. 
Quincy  gives  a  pleasant  account  in  her 
diary  of  visits  from  the  charming 
French  lady  who  "combined  so  much 
elegance  with  great  simplicity  of  dress 
and  manner."  At  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven,  when  it  is  customary  to  recall 
public  officers,  M.  de  Valnais  received 
"permission  to  return."  They  sailed 
for  France  May  1,  1823,  the  day  on 
which  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy  was  inaug- 
urated as  Mayor,  which  prevented  his 
family  from  joining  other  friends  who 
attended  them  to  the  wharf  and  re- 
gretted their  departure.  "But  Calista 
was  a  true  Frenchwoman,  and  was  de- 
lighted to  return  to  her  fatherland." 
A  comfortable  sinecure  was  given  to 
de  Valnais  by  placing  him  in  charge  of 
a  royal  chateau;  and  at  his  death  Cal- 
ista retired  to  a  convent. 

The  Winter  Street  house  was  much 
injured  during  the  siege,  and  came 
near  being  reduced  to  ashes.  Long 
boards  torn  from  the  attic  floor  were 
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found  thrust  into  the  kitchen  fireplace 
and  partly  burnt.  The  Stedmans  re- 
turned with  an  infant  born  during  their 
exile  to  the  home  thus  despoiled.  Dr. 
Stedman  resumed  his  practice ;  but  his 
death  occurred  in  1780.  Only  one  of 
their  sons,  Ebenezer,  grew  to  man- 
hood. He  lived,  much  esteemed  and 
beloved,  in  Newburyport,  and  died 
without  children  in  1838. 

In  July,  1783,  Mary  (Quincy), 
widow  of  Dr.  Stedman,  married  Wil- 
liam Donnison,  and  resided,  as  before, 
in  her  own  house.  The  ancestors  of 
William  Donnison  came  from  Wales, 
but  were  of  French  origin.  They  set- 
tled at  Warwick,  R.  I.,  in  1710,  where 
William  was  born  in  1757.  Most  of  his 
early  life  was  passed  in  Providence, 
where  his  father  died  when  he  was  six 
years  old.  His  character  and  acquire- 
ments testify  to  the  wise  care  of  his 
widowed  mother.  He  has  left  an  in- 
teresting account,  written  in  his  old 
age,  of  his  connection  with  the  army 
of  the  Revolution.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  was  orderly  sergeant  in  an 
artillery  company  under  Colonel  Til- 
linghast,  more  than  a  year  before  the 
war. 

"We  were  often  on  duty  when  the  Cut- 
ters and  Custom  house  boats  used  to  chase 
our  vessels  into  the  rivers  and  bays.  The 
Rose,  man-of-war,  and  the  Gasper  sloop 
and  others  often  gave  us  the  alarm 
and  our  Company  was  often  called  out. 
On  the  alarm  of  the  Lexington  fight,  and 
also  on  that  of  Bunker  Hill,  we  marched 
out  some  distance  towards  Boston,  when 
ordered  to  halt  as  the  fight  #as  over.     .     . 

.  In  Dec,  1776,  by  order  of  Congress, 
the  State  Legislature  raised  a  Brigade,  in 
which  I  was  offered  the  position  of  ad- 
jutant, with  rank  pay  as  Captain  of  Ar- 
tillery, under  Col.  Robert  Elliott,  the  pay 
being  50  dollars  a  month.  These  troops 
were  raised  for  the  protection  of  the  sea- 
coast  &  seldom  acted  with  the  Continental 
line,  except  at  the  Expedition  on  R.  Island 
under  Gen.  Greene.  .  .  .  After  more 
than  a  year  of  service  my  health  obliged 
me  to  obtain  leave  of  absence,  &  I  was 
advised  to  take  a  sea  voyage.  In  June, 
1778,  I  embarked  on  the  'Pallas,'  Capt.  Mc- 
Neil, in  company  with  John  Leverett,  and 
Winslow  Warren  of  Plymouth,  bound  for 
Holland.  When  about  ten  days  out  we 
were  captured  by  a  King's  vessel,  Capt. 
Duddington,  &  taken  to  Halifax  &  put  on 


board  the  'Grasshopper,'  one  of  the  China 
tea  ships  which  brought  the  tea  destroyed 
in  Boston  harbor,  but  at  this  time  in  the 
King's  navy.  Warren  &  Leverett  being 
non-combatants  were  suffered  to  go  to 
England  in  one  of  the  King's  ships,  &  Oapt. 
McNeil,  being  an  old  man,  was  allowed  to 
land  at  Newfoundland.  But  as  my  mili- 
tary commission  was  found,  I  was  detained 
as  prisoner  of  war  &  carried  to  the  West 
Indies,  where  I  was,  put  on  board  the 
'Portland,'  50-gun  ship,  rear  Admiral  Ed- 
wards, and  destined  to  be  sent  to  the  For- 
tune prison  in  England." 

Each  prisoner  was  chained  to  a  sol- 
dier, but  the  one  in  charge  of  Captain 
Donnison,  finding  that  he  was  a  Free 
Mason,  loosened  his  chain  so  that  he 
was  able  to  pull  it  off,  and  in  a  very 
dark  night,  while  the  ship  was  be- 
calmed off  St.  Kitt's,  a  British  island, 
he  crept  naked  out  of  a  gunport  and 
swam  to  the  shore,  about  two  miles, 
"with  great  danger  and  difficulty." 
There  he  concealed  himself  among 
some  negro  huts  until  he  saw  the  Port- 
land set  sail,  and  having  begged  some 
clothes  from  the  negroes  he  persuaded 
a  negro  skipper  to  carry  him  to  St. 
Eustatius,  a  Dutch  island  "within  a 
day's  sail,"  where  he  found  several 
American  ships.  The  captain  of  one 
of  them  was  his  cousin,  Moses  Lip- 
pett,  of  Providence,  who  gave  him  all 
needed  assistance,  and  he  embarked 
for  Boston  on  the  Thomas,  Captain 
Madet  Erys. 

"It  was  the  summer  of  1778,  when  Gen. 
Greene  was  about  landing  on  Rhode  Island, 
&  I  immediately  joined  my  regiment  and 
was  with  it  during  the  fight  until  the  re- 
treat of  the  army  from  the  Island.  .  .  . 
On  the  24  of  Dec,  1780,  I  embarked  on 
the  ship  'Apollo,'  Mc'Kay,  master,  with  two 
other  passengers,  Thomas  Dennie  &  John 
Duballet,  bound  to  the  West  Indies, 
thence  to  Amsterdam,  &  arrived  safely,  tho' 
in  time  cf  war.  At  Amsterdam  we  found 
our  Embassador,  John  Adams,  his  son,  J. 
Q.  Adams,  &  Francis  Dana.  We  presented 
ourselves  before  the  embassador  &  were 
handsomely  received  &  had  the  honor  of 
dining  with  him  severtal  times.  The  last 
time  he  had  a  large  company  of  public 
characters,  Ministers  &  others  of  various 
nations  &  languages.  All  were  called  upon 
to  give  toasts.  Mine  was,  'General  Wash- 
ington &  the  American  Army.'  Mr.  Den- 
nie's  was,  'Peace  &  Independence  to  Amer- 
ica/ on  which  Mr.  Adlams  remarked  that 
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\v  already  had  Independence  &  he  had  no 
anxiety  about  the  result." 

In  1786  William  Donnison  was 
made  aid  to  Governor  Hancock,  and 
in  1788  adjutant  general  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts militia,  an  office  which  he 
held  twenty-five  years.  In  1797  Gov- 
ernor Samuel  Adams  made  him  Judge 
of  Common  Pleas.  He  writes  to  his 
brother  Joseph  in  1801 : 

"My  various  departments,  civil  &  mili- 
tary, take  up  my  whole  time.  My  chief 
happiness  consists  in  my  attention  to  the 
education  of  my  children — a  field  of  de- 
light, the  sweetest  in  this  world." 

His  two  sons,  William  and  Joseph, 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1805  and 
1807.  They  were  men  of  fine  talents 
and  much  social  charm.  Joseph  died 
of  consumption  in  1823,  and  William 
the  same  year,  when  on  a  journey  to 
the  South.  Both  were  unmarried. 
His  two  daughters  were  favorites  in 
society  in  Boston  and  in  Salem.  In 
1 82 1  Elizabeth  Quincy  married  Rev. 
Richard  Manning  Hodges.  General 
Donnison  died  in  January,  1834.  Mrs. 
Donnison  survived  him  less  than  two 
years.  Her  early  life  had  been  passed 
in  the  midst  of  stirring  events,  but  her 
old  age  was  serene  and  peaceful. 

Mrs.  Hodges,  the  last  child  born  in 
the  old  corner  house,  died  November 
12,  1876,  "after  a  happy  and  useful  life 
to  which  her  spirit  of  unselfishness 
gave  a  constant  charm."*  In  two 
years  she  was  followed  by  her  older 


sister,  Catherine  Lippett  Donnison, 
"whose  rare  tenderness  and  sweetness 
of  character  shone  forth  in  all  her 
words  and  acts."*  With  her  the  name- 
of  Donnison  became  extinct  in  New 
England. 

The  old  corner  house  was  given  up 
to  offices  and  stores  in  1810,  and  the 
family  moved  to  a  more  quiet  location. 
In  1846  it  was  no  longer  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  time,  and  it  was 
taken  down.  Nothing  was  saved  ex- 
cept some  quaint  Dutch  tiles  with 
scripture  subjects,  which  once 
adorned  a  fireplace. 

The  views  of  Summer  Street  and 
Winter  Street  which  accompany  this 
article  are  from  water-color  drawings 
by  M.  Vautin.  That  of  Summer  Street 
was  taken  from  a  pencil  sketch  made 
by  a  young  lady  who  stood  on  the 
sidewalk  one  summer  morning  in 
1846,  scarcely  observed  by  the  few 
passers-by.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
the  quiet  character  of  the  street  at  that 
time.  Below  Trinity  Church  were 
handsome  private  houses,  no  blocks 
nor  stores.  The  long,  pendant 
branches  of  the  elms  overarched  the 
street,  —  a  distinctive  feature  which 
Mr.  Vautin  lost  in  his  painting  made 
from  the  original  sketch.  No  object 
depicted  in  this  view  nor  in  that  of 
Winter  Street  now  remains  except  the 
spire  of  Park  Street  Church.  May 
that  old  Boston  landmark  long  remain ! 


♦Obituaries   by   Rev.   W.   Newell. 
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A  CHAPTER  ON  NOM  DE  PLUMES. 

By  Charles  T.  Scott. 


THE  practice  of  writing  under  fic- 
titious names  has  become  so 
prevalent  that  it  is  accepted  by 
the  reading  public  as  an  author's  pre- 
rogative. As  a  result,  the  genuine- 
ness of  any  new  author's  signature  is 
constantly  questioned.  The  extent  to 
which  the  usage  of  pseudonyms  has 
been  carried  seemingly  justifies  the 
conclusion  that  authors  at  least  con- 
sider that  there  is  very  much  in  a 
name.  Centuries  ago  the  mere  sur- 
name was  considered  sufficient  for  all 
purposes  by  eminent  writers,  whose 
fame  will  survive  with  the  language. 
Today  the  rise  of  the  middle  name 
and  the  use  of  nom  de  plumes 
seems  to  have  given  birth  to  a 
desire  among  many  authors  to  give 
the  public  a  history  of  their  genealogy 
and  family  relations.  This  pride, 
pardonable  and  perhaps  just,  is  so 
great  that  in  case  of  marriage  many 
authoresses  are  so  loth  to  part  with 
any  portion  of  the  name  under  which 
fame  was  gained,  that  they  retain  it 
intact  and  append  their  acquired 
name  to  it. 

The  use  of  the  nom  de  plume  dates 
from  the  Middle  Ages,  but  gen- 
eral use  began  with  the  intro- 
duction of  printing.  The  term  nom  de 
plume  arose  from  the  French  nom  de 
guerre,  which,  first  meaning  simply 
war  name,  came  to  mean  any  name 
assumed  to  conceal  identity.  Years 
back,  when  failure  to  serve  in  the  de- 
fence of  one's  country  constituted  a 
capital  offence,  the  frequent  necessity 
of  concealing  one's  identity  caused 
the  nom  de  guerre  to  be  extensively 
used.  The  nom  de  plume  was  first 
assumed  for  the  same  practical  pur- 
pose —  protection.  For  in  those  days 
with  the  liberty  of  speech  so  greatly 
restricted,  if  an  author's  writings  hap- 
pened to  offend  a  ruler  or  a  priest,  his 
life  might  pay  the  forfeit. 

Beginning  with  a  purpose  of  protec- 
ts 


tion,  the  practice  has  been  kept  up 
from  all  sorts  of  motives.  Early  in  the 
present  century  the  pseudonym  was 
very  extensively  used.  To-day  its  use 
is  sensibly  on  the  wane.  Many 
writers  who  have  always  written  with 
pseudonyms  have  discarded  them  and 
refuse  to  be  associated  with  them  any 
more;  although  during  the  last  few 
years  there  has  been  quite  a  revival  of 
the  pseudonym  by  English  writers. 
The  French  are  more  given  to  the 
practice  than  any  other  people.  The 
English  writers,  when  for  any  reason 
reserving  their  real  names,  prefer 
anonymousness.  Our  own  authors 
adopt  fanciful  and  fictitious  signatures 
more  from  modesty  and  fear  of  public 
criticism  than  from  any  other  motive. 
The  reasons  which  prompt  an  author 
to  sign  a  feigned  name  to  his  first  pro- 
duction are  various.  Lack  of  confi- 
dence as  to  the  book's  merits  or  suc- 
cess, a  desire  to  baffle  the  curious,  a 
dread  of  public  criticism,  the  advice  of 
publishers,  "pseudonym  libraries,"  the 
gratification  of  a  whim  to  hear  impar- 
tial criticism — all  these  play  their  part. 
In  many  instances  the  pseudonyms  of 
writers  become  so  popular  as  to  fairly 
displace  their  real  names;  and  they 
grow  accustomed  toi  bearing  one  as 
naturally  as  the  other. 

The  first  person  to  use  a  pseudonym, 
Larousse's  encyclopedia  claims,  was 
Polybius,  who  died  about  122  B.  C. 
He  wrote  the  fables  accredited  to 
Phsedrus.  One  of  the  earliest  Eng- 
lish pseudonyms  was  used  by  John 
Taylor,  who  signed  himself  "Edward 
Allde."  Edward  Aggas  in  1756  signed 
his  initials  to  a  book,  and,  although 
there  are  probably  older  pseudonyms 
or  initials  in  use  in  British  literature, 
his  case  must  be  one  of  the  earliest. 
The  greatest  pseudonymist  on  record 
is  Voltaire,  whose  full  name  was  Fran- 
cois Marie  Arouet.  Querard,  in  his 
"Bibliographic  Voltairenne,"  enumer- 
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ates  one  hundred  and  sixty  pseu- 
donyms used  by  him,  and  says  there 
are  others  which  he  had  not  identified. 

The  reasons  which  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  many  of  the  nom  de  plumes 
which  have  become  household  words 
are  often  most  interesting  and  roman- 
tic. "Boz,"  the  signature  under  which 
Charles  Dickens  commenced  contrib- 
uting sketches  to  the  London  Morn- 
ing Chronicle,  was  used  by  him  only 
with  his  early  writings.  "  'Boz,'  "  Mr. 
Dickens  says,  "was  the  nickname  of  a 
pet  child,  my  younger  brother,  Au- 
gustus, whom  I  had  dubbed  Moses,  in 
honor  of  the  'Vicar  of  Wakefield,' 
which  name  being  facetiously  pro- 
nounced through  the  nose  became 
'Boses',  and,  shortened,  'Boz'.  'Boz' 
was  a  very  familiar  household  word  to 
me  long  before  I  was  an  author,  and 
so  I  came  to  adopt  it." 

Thackeray  found  it  necessary  to  use 
a  nom  de  plume  on  account  of  writing 
for  so  many  different  publications.  He 
adapted  the  pen  name  to  suit  the  ar- 
ticle, or  magazine.  Sometimes  it  was 
"The  Proser,"  or  "A  Traveller  in 
London."  Again  it  would  be  "John 
Corks."  The  name  which  he  made 
special  and  peculiar  use  of  was 
"Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh."  Thack- 
eray had  been  nicknamed  "Michael 
Angelo"  by  a  friend,  in  allusion  to  his 
great  aspirations  and  his  having  suf- 
fered like  the  Florentine  artist  the 
misfortune  of  having  his  nose  broken 
in  youth  by  a  fellow-student.  He 
added  "Titmarsh"  to  this  nickname  by 
way  of  contrast  and  depreciation.  To 
all  his  great  books,  however,  he  signed 
his  real  name. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  woman 
like  "Ouida",  who  has  dissected  the 
souls  of  pleasure-loving  men  with  a 
boldness  and  realism  equalled  by  few 
authors,  was  ever  sensitive  to  criti- 
cism. Yet  so  great  was  this  dread  of 
the  criticism  of  the  fashionable  society 
in  which  she  was  moving,  at  the  time 
her  first  book,  "Idalia,"  was  about  to 
be  printed,  that  it  induced  her  to  hide 
behind  a  pseudonym.  A  little  child  to 
whom    "Ouida"    became   greatly   at- 


tached could  never  master  the  pronun- 
ciation of  Mile.  De  La  Ramee's  given 
name,  Louise.  Her  nearest  approach 
to  it  was  "Weeda,"  or  "Ouida"  in 
French;  so  the  great  exponent  of  at- 
tractive vice  adopted  this  corruption 
as  her  literary  title. 

"Mark  Twain"  is  the  best  known 
nom  de  plume  in  American  literature. 
Its  popularity  is  worldwide  and  very 
aptly  illustrates  how  completely  a 
pseudonym  will  often  supersede  an 
author's  real  name;  Mr.  Clemens 
is  "Mark  Twain"  to  almost  every- 
one, even  to  many  of  his  friends 
and  acquaintances,  and  it  is  a  strange 
fact,  but  true,  that  the  "irrepressible 
Mark"  seems  an  entirely  different  per- 
son from  Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens. 
He  gives  the  following  characteristic 
history  of  the  selection  of  the  name: 
"  'Mark  Twain'  was  the  nom  de  plume 
of  one  Captain  Isaiah  Sellars,  who  used 
to  write  river  news  over  it  for  the  New 
Orleans  Picayune.  He  died  in  1863, 
and  as  he  could  no  longer  need  that 
signature  I  laid  violent  hands  upon  it 
without  asking  permission  of  the  pro- 
prietor's remains,  and  have  done  my 
best  to  make  it  remain  what  it  was  in 
his  hands,  —  a  sign  and  symbol  and 
warrant  that  whatever  is  found  in  its 
company  may  be  gambled  on  as  being 
the  petrified  truth.  How  I  have  suc- 
ceeded it  would  not  be  modest  in  me 
to  say."  Incidentally  it  may  be  said 
that  "Mark  twain"  is  a  term  used  in 
navigation,  which  Mr.  Clemens  was 
accustomed  to  hear  during  his  life  on 
the  Mississippi.  Whenever  the  lead- 
man  found  two  fathoms  of  water  he 
would  call  out  to  the  pilot,  "Mark 
twain."  Mr.  Clemens  first  affixed 
this  signature  to  his  correspondence 
for  the  Virginia  City  Enterprise. 

"Marion  Harland"  is  another  house- 
hold name  identified  both  with  fiction 
and  with  cooking.  Mrs.  Terhune  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  having  written  for 
the  papers  while  yet  in  her  fourteenth 
year,  although  always  under  an  as- 
sumed name.  "I  was  over  sixteen," 
she  writes,  "when  I  saw  the  advertise- 
ment in  a  Southern  paper  of  a  prize  of 
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fifty  dollars  for  a  serial  story.  I  wrote 
a  story  and  affixed  the  name  'Marion 
Harland,'  taking  the  first  three  letters 
of  Mar-y  and  the  first  two  of  Ha-wes, 
my  maiden  name.  The  story  took  the 
prize,  and  I  kept  the  pseudonym 
'Marion  Harland.'  " 

The  assertion  that  the  great,  clever 
satirist  Mr.  Paul  Blouet  "thinks  in 
French  and  writes  in  English"  would 
almost  find  confirmation  in  the  loyalty 
shown  to  both  races  in  the  selection  of 
his  nom  de  plume,  which  was  formed 
by  combining  the  family  names  of  his 
French  and  Irish  grandfathers.  Speak- 
ing of  the  origin  of  the  name  "Max 
O'Rell,"  he  says:  "The  history  of  my 
pen  name  dates  back  to  a  romance. 
My  grandfather,  Max  Blouet,  was  a 
surgeon  in  the  army  under  the  first 
Napoleon,  and  two  or  three  years  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  made 
a  prisoner  by  the  English  and  taken  to 
London.  There  he  fell  in  love,  the 
object  of  his  affection  being  an  Irish 
girl,  —  and  a  marvelous  beauty  she  is 
said  to  have  been,  too,  —  named  Miss 
O'Rell,  whom  he  married  as  soon  as 
he  was  released.  I  combined  the  fam- 
ily names  of  my  two  grandfathers  for 
a  nom  de  plume" 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Hungerford,  more 
widely  known  as  "The  Duchess,"  is 
one  of  the  many  writers  who  disap- 
prove of  the  use  of  nom  de  plumes,  and 
regrets  ever  having  adopted  one.  She 
claims  it  was  originally  forced  upon 
her  by  the  publishers,  and  by  easy 
stages  she  is  preparing  to  discard  it 
altogether  by  parenthesizing  her  real 
name  upon  the  covers  of  all  her  books. 
Regarding  the  origin  of  this  unique 
pen  name,  Mrs.  Hungerford  says: 
"Many  years  ago,  while  engaged  upon 
'Phyllis,'  I  happened  to  attend  an 
'at  home'  at  the  house  of  one  of  my 
intimate  friends.  As  I  was  about  to 
enter  the  reception  room  my  host  saw 
me,  and  came  forward.  He  waved 
the  footman  back,  and  himself  an- 
nounced me  to  the  guests  as  'Her 
Grace,  the  Duchess.'  Very  solemnly 
he  said  it,  and  the  guests  being  all  well 
known  to  each  other,  the  laugh  was 


universal.  Then  some  one  else  took 
up  the  plot  and  said  the  title  well  be- 
came me,  I  was  a  person  of  such  au- 
gust presence,  being  full  five  feet  in 
height,  and  at  that  time  very  young 
and  slight.  This  still  further  delighted 
us  all,  and  from  that  hour  the  sobri- 
quet clung  to  me.  My  editors  here 
strongly  disapprove  of  my  making  use 
of  it;  but  on  the  first  sheets  of  'Phyllis' 
it  was  inadvertently  printed,  and  these 
sheets,  uncorrected,  were  sent  across 
the  water.  Hence  the  American 
knowledge  of  me  by  that  name." 

Miss  Alice  French,  who  writes  so 
charmingly  of  the  West  as  "Octave 
Thanet,"  claims  that  the  adoption  of 
a  pen  name  is  a  mistake  which  an  au- 
thor cannot  fully  realize  until  after  it 
has  become  inseparably  attached  to 
her.  Modesty  was  what  induced  Miss 
French  to  hide  herself  behind  a  ficti- 
tious name.  She  chose  "Octave"  be- 
cause it  was  the  name  of  her  room- 
mate at  the  Abbott  Academy  in  An- 
dover,  Mass.  Wliile  casting  about  for 
a  name  to  couple  with  "Octave"  she 
chanced  to  see  the  word  "Thanet" 
printed  on  a  car  in  a  passing  freight 
train.  This  being  an  unusual  name, 
she  appropriated  it  then  and  there. 
Miss  French  prefers  the  Scotch  to  the 
French  pronunciation  of  "Thanet." 

Miss  Abigail  M.  Dodge,  like  the 
foregoing,  chose  a  pseudonym  which 
possessed  the  advantage  of  being 
suited  to  either  sex.  She  took  the  last 
syllable  of  her  maiden  name,  Abigail, 
and  prefixed  it  to  the  name  of  her 
town,  Hamilton,  Mass.,  thus  cre- 
ating "Gail  Hamilton,"  a  name  that 
could  always  be  depended  upon  to  de- 
nounce and  expose  shams  and  deceits. 

Marietta  E.  Holley  says  that  her 
choice  of  a  pen  name  was  intended  to 
check  by  a  healthy  example  the  ten- 
dency of  so  many  literary  aspirants  to 
invent  elegant,  high-sounding  names. 
In  submitting  her  first  article  to  a 
newspaper  in  Adams,  New  York,  she 
signed  the  ridiculous  name  of  "Jemy- 
ma."  "Josiah  Allen's  Wife"  was  first 
appended  to  a  dialect  sketch  which 
appeared  in  Peterson's  Magazine. 
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Ian  Maclaren,  the  author  of  "Beside 
the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,"  is  the  Rev. 
John  Watson  in  everyday  life.  "In 
making  up  my  pen  name,"  Mr.  Wat- 
son says:  "I  merely  took  'Ian/  a  favor- 
ite name  with  me,  and  prefixed  it  to 
the  maiden  name  of  my  mother." 

Frederick  J.  Stimson  says  that  "J. 
S.  of  Dale"  is  an  old  fictitious  person- 
age in  law  books,  like  "John  Doe." 
The  habit  of  women  writers  of  adopt- 
ing a  masculine  pen  name  has  given 
rise  to  some  very  interesting  and  dra- 
matic situations,  and  has  often  greatly 
puzzled  editors  and  the  public.  At  one 
time  it  did  much  to  awaken  a  respect 
and  gain  a  readier  hearing  for  the  writ- 
ings of  women.  The  practice  arose 
from  a  well-founded  feeling  that  a 
man's  work  was  considered  stronger 
and  better  than  a  woman'f,  and  from  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  women  to 
have  their  writings  judged  impartially 
by  the  highest  standards.  "George 
Eliot,"  although  not  the  first  name  in 
this  category,  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  striking.  The  name  caused 
much  speculation  and  baffled  the  crit- 
ics and  the  public  completely,  until 
the  writer  was  forced  to  reveal  her- 
self in  order  to  save  her  stories  from 
being  boldly  appropriated  by  a  certain 
Mr.  Liggins.  The  history  of  this 
world-renowned  nom  de  plume  has 
been  told  too  often  to  require  more 
than  brief  mention  here.  "George 
Eliot's"  first  attempt  at  fiction,  "The 
Sad  Fortunes  of  the  Reverend  Amos 
Barton,"  was  sent  to  Blackwood's 
Magazine  by  Mr.  Lewes  as  the  work 
of  a  friend  of  his.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity of  a  pseudonym.  A  masculine 
name  was  decided  upon  as  being  a 
surer  disguise.  She  chose  "George" 
because  it  was  Mr.  Lewes'  Christian 
name,  and  "Eliot"  because  it  was  a 
good,  mouth-filling,  easily  pronounced 
word. 

"George  Sand"  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
use  of  masculine  pen  names,  although 
the  selection  was  the  result  of  chance 
rather  than  of  choice.  Madame  Du- 
devant  and  her  friend,  Jules  Sandeau, 
had  written  a  novel  entitled  "Rose  et 


Blanche,"  to  which  neither  one  cared 
to  sign  his  or  her  name,  the  former  not 
wishing  to  do  so  for  fear  of  scandal, 
and  Sandeaujbecause  of  the  objection 
his  family  had  to  his  literary  aspira- 
tions. The  matter  was  compromised 
by  curtailing  "Sandeau"  to  "Sand" 
and  publishing  the  book  under  signa- 
ture of  "Jules  Sand."  Shortly  after 
this  they  arranged  to  write  a  joint 
novel  to  be  entitled  "Indiana,"  each 
to  write  a  portion  and  in  a  given  time 
meet  and  work  it  over  together  into 
one  book.  Madame  Dudevant  readily 
fulfilled  her  allotment  of  the  work,  but 
was  surprised  on  meeting  Sandeau  to 
find  that  he  had  not  written  a  line  of 
his  share.  Sandeau,  upon  reading 
the  story  and  finding  it  to  be  a  mas- 
terpiece, refused  to  have  his  name 
signed  to  it.  Madame  Dudevant  in- 
sisted, but  Sandeau  was  firm,  saying: 
"I  am  too  honest  to  rob  you  of  your 
glory.  My  conscience  would  never 
fail  to  reproach  me."  To  relieve  this 
quandary  the  director  of  Figaro  made 
the  following  suggestion:  "You  wrote 
'Rose  et  Blanche,'  and  gave  the  name 
of  its  author  as  'Jules  Sand.'  'Sand'  is 
therefore  your  common  property. 
Madame  needs  only  to  select  another 
Christian  name.  Now,  madame,  to- 
day is  St.  George's  Day.  Call  your- 
self 'George  Sand,'  and  the  difficulty 
is  solved."  This  was  done,  and  thus 
arose  the  signature  under  which  Mad- 
ame Dudevant  thrilled  the  world. 
Madame  Sand's  parents  afterwards 
had  the  family  name  of  Dupin 
changed  to  Sand.  This  is  the  only 
case  of  which  I  know  of  a  nom  de 
plume  changing  the  name  of  a  whole 
family. 

Olive  Schreiner's  action  upon  her 
marriage,  however,  is  somewhat  paral- 
lel. She  first  wrote  under  the  pen 
name  of  "Ralph  Iron,"  using  a  mascu- 
line name  to  gain  its  advantage  of 
weight  and  attention.  When  "The 
Story  of  an  African  Farm"  created 
such  a  furore  she  at  once  proclaimed 
herself  and  dropped  this  fictitious  sig- 
nature. So  proud  was  she,  though,  of 
her  real  name  that  upon  marrying  a 
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Mr.  Conwright  she  could  not  bring 
herself  to  lose  the  glory  of  its  posses- 
sion; and  Mr.  Conwright  magnani- 
mously consented  to  lose  his  own  iden- 
tity by  assuming  the  name  of  Schrei- 
ner. 

While  touching  upon  this  point  I 
may  mention  another  case  of  similar 
import,  in  which  a  pseudonym  was 
adopted  by  law.  Henry  Carter  con- 
tributed sketches  to  the  London  Illus- 
trated News  as  "Frank  Leslie."  Upon 
his  coming  to  the  United  States  and 
engaging  in  publishing  and  literary 
work  he  appropriated  the  name  of 
"Frank  Leslie"  by  a  legislative  act. 
After  his  death  Mrs.  Leslie  adopted 
the  name  by  a  legal  process. 

Even  the  modest  Bronte  sisters  rec- 
ognized this  prejudice  against  women 
writers;  and  in  publishing  their  book 
of  poems  they  assumed  the  names  of 
"Currer",  "Ellis"  and  "Acton  Bell", 
this  ambiguous  choice,  Charlotte 
writes,  "being  dictated  by  a  con- 
scientious scruple  at  assuming  names 
positively  masculine,  while  we  did 
not  care  to  declare  ourselves  women, 
because  we  had  a  vague  impression 
that  authoresses  are  likely  to  be  looked 
upon  with  prejudice."  These  names 
shielded  their  identity  for  a  long  time, 
though  finally  involving  the  three  sis- 
ters in  a  misunderstanding  as  to  claims 
with  their  publishers,  which  terminated 
in  Charlotte  and  Anna  going  to  Lon- 
don and  proclaiming  themselves. 

When  Miss  Mary  N.  Murfree  com- 
menced writing  about  the  Tennessee 
mountains  under  the  pen  name  of 
Charles  Egbert  Craddock  she  uncon- 
sciously laid  the  foundation  of  one  of 
the  greatest  recent  literary  sensations 
in  the  country.  She  chose  a  mascu- 
line pen  name,  selecting  "Charles  Eg- 
bert Craddock"  at  random,  from  a  feel- 
ing that  her  writings  might  receive 
more  careful  consideration,  and  also  as 
a  surer  disguise.  The  public,  the  critic 
and  the  editor  accepted  and  judged 
her  writings  as  being  the  work  of  a 
man.  Her  heavy,  masculine  style  of 
penmanship  sustained  this  impression 
and  enabled  her  to  keep  the  secret  as 


long  as  she  desired.  The  consterna- 
tion and  surprise  which  the  brilliant 
writer  caused  in  the  office  of  the 
Atlantic,  upon  visiting  Boston  for  the 
first  time,  is  well  known. 

The  surprise  attending  the  discov- 
ery of  "Charles  Egbert  Craddock"  be- 
ing a  woman  was  equalled  by  the  dis- 
closure of  the  sex  of  her  rival  as  a 
painter  of  Tennessee  life,  Will  Allen 
Dromgoole.  Although  Miss  Drom- 
goole  never  intended  to  mystify  her 
readers  nor  pose  as  a  man  when  she 
signed  her  real  name  to  her  writings, 
it  screened  her  identity  as  effectually 
as  a  pen  name  would  have  done.  Will 
Allen  Dromgoole  was  looked  upon  as 
being  a  man  until  after  she  had  writ- 
ten fifty  stories.  The  discovery  was 
brought  about  by  Hezekiah  Butter- 
worth,  the  genial  editor  of  The  Youth's 
Companion.  Mr.  Butterworth  liked 
the  writings  of  this  supposed  young 
man,  and  having  no  doubt  that  "he" 
was  a  bachelor  like  himself,  invited 
the  Tennesseean  to  make  him  a  visit. 
Miss  Dromgoole  naturally  thought 
Mr.  Butterworth  was  a  married  man, 
and  accordingly  accepted  his  invita- 
tion. Mr.  Butterworth's  astonishment 
upon  finding  his  young  man  a  woman 
can  be  better  imagined  than  described. 
As  Mr.  Butterworth  was  not  a  mar- 
ried man,  and  Miss  Dromgoole  was 
not  a  bachelor,  she  was  domiciled  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory  dur- 
ing her  stay  in  Boston.  How  Miss 
Dromgoole  became  possessed  of  such 
a  masculine  name  can  be  told  no  better 
than  in  her  own  words  in  answer  to 
the  question:  "Why  do  I  use  a  pen 
name?  I  never  have.  Why  I  chose 
Will?  My  mother  chose  it  for  me  be- 
fore I  was  born,  and  was  grievously 
disappointed  because  I  was  not  the 
boy  for  whose  coming  she  had  pre- 
pared." 

The  short  stories  by  "Saxe  Holm" 
form  the  cleverest  body  of  pseudon- 
ymous writings  known  in  recent 
years.  These  stories  appeared  in  Scrib- 
ner's  Magazine  in  1873-4.  Thev  have 
been  credited  to  many  well-known 
writers,    more    especially    to    Helen 
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Hunt  Jackson,  who  by  many  is  looked 
upon  as  their  creator.  But  the  mys- 
tery of  their  authorship  is  just  as  im- 
penetrable to-day  as  it  was  when  they 
first  appeared. 

The  only  notable  instance  which  oc- 
curs to  me  of  a  man  adopting  a  female 
pen  name  was  when  B.  P.  Shillaber 
signed  himself  Mrs.  Partington.  Miss 
Shillaber,  a  daughter  of  the  famous 
humorist,  gives  the  following  story  of 
its  selection:  "My  father  had  always 
been  delighted  with  Sidney  Smith's 
description  of  a  'Mrs.  Partington 
mopping  back  the  Atlantic  with  a 
broom,  and  her  name  just  then  occur- 
ring to  him  he  chronicled  a  rise  in 
breadstuffs,  ending  thus:  'Mrs.  Part- 
ington says  the  price  of  flour  makes  no 
difference  to  her,  as  she  always  pays 
the  same  for  half  a  dollar's  worth/ 
This  occurred  in  1847  on  tne  day  he 
became  a  reporter  for  the  Boston  Post. 
It  was  copied  in  all  the  newspapers  in 
the  country  and  made  him  famous. 
Its  reception  surprised  and  pleased 
him,  and  he  thereafter  made  desultory 
sayings  of  the  kind  upon  all  the  topics 
of  the  day,  soon  introducing  'Ike,'  and 
in  a  brief  time  they  became  national 
characters." 

Forty  years  ago  the  alliterative  sig- 
nature caught  the  popular  fancy  and 
became  a  great  favorite.  This  usage, 
however,  has  long  since  run  out;  the 
only  specimens  extant  are  a  few  of  the 
original  creations.  Mrs.  Jennie  Cun- 
ningham Croly  set  the  ball  rolling 
when  she  signed  herself  "Jennie 
June."  Shortly  after  this  alliteratives 
sprung  up  all  over  the  country.  Mrs. 
Croly  originated  one  of  the  great  fea- 
tures of  to-day's  journalism  —  the 
woman's  column.  Upon  her  present- 
ing her  idea  of  this  column  to  an  edi- 
tor of  a  New  York  paper,  he  said  she 
had  "struck  a  vein,"  and  advised  a 
nom  de  plume.  As  to  the  selection  of 
this  pseudonym  Mrs.  Croly  writes: 
"  'Jennie  June*  was  a  name  bestowed 
upon  me  when  I  was  a  little  girl  by  the 
pastor  of  our  church  in  Poughkeepsie, 
Reverend  W.  W.  King.  He  found 
three  verses  inscribed  to  'Jennie  June' 


in  a  volume  of  poems,  which  he  sent  to 
me  with  this  poem  marked  and  dedi- 
cated to  me.  The  name  was  not  used 
in  the  family.  My  father  and  mother 
did  not  believe  in  'setting  children  up' 
-with  praises,  and  it  was  only  used  oc- 
casionally by  an  elder  brother.  I  have 
used  other  signatures,  'Satanella,' 
which  a  man  stole  and  used  as  a  sig- 
nature for  scurrilous  letters, and  which 
I  immediately  dropped;  'Veni  Vide,' 
'Margaret  Maybee'  and  others;  but 
none  ever  seemed  to  belong  to  me  like 
'Jennie  June'." 

"Oliver  Optic,"  the  name  dear  to 
all  American  boys,  is  the  one  nom  de 
plume  which  William  T.  Adams  found 
it  impossible  to  get  rid  of.  During 
Mr.  Adams's  first  years  of  authorship 
he  never  signed  his  real  name,  but 
used  all  sorts  of  pseudonyms,  coining 
separate  names  for  each  distinct  kind 
of  story,  signing  "Irving  Brown"  to 
his  love  stories,  "Clingman  Hunter" 
to  his  sketches  of  travel,  and  "Oliver 
Optic"  to  domestic  stories ;  also  using 
"Old  Stager,"  "A  Retired  Attorney," 
"Man  of  the  World"  and  many  others, 
finally  dropping  all  but  "Oliver  Op- 
tic." In  reference  to  his  choice  of 
"Oliver  Optic"  Mr.  Adams  writes: 
"When  I  was  about  to  publish  a  dog- 
gerel poem  which  I  read  before  a  soci- 
ety forty-six  years  ago  I  wanted  a  pen 
name.  In  a  play  at  the  Boston  Mu- 
seum there  was  a  character  which  took 
my  fancy,  —  or  at  least  the  name  did 
'Dr.  Optics.'  I  made  it  singular  and 
prefixed  the  alliterative  'Oliver.'  I 
used  it  for  the  poem  and  then  for  other 
articles  and  stories.  It  stuck  to  me, 
:and  when  I  desired  to  get  rid  of  it, 
after  several  books  had  been  published 
under  this  name,  my  publishers  would 
not  consent  to  it.  Therefore  it  still 
sticks." 

The  well-known  alliteratives  "Fanny 
Fern"  (Mrs.  Sara  Pay  son  Parton), 
"Fanny  Forrester"  (Mrs.  Emily  Her- 
bert), "Frank  Forrester"  (Henry  Wil- 
liam Hudson)  and  "Timothy  Tit- 
comb"  (Josiah  Gilbert  Holland)  are 
all  mere  chance  inventions  of  allitera- 
tion.  "Grace  Greenwood"  is  generally 
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supposed  to  be  an  alliterative  signa- 
ture, but  Mrs.  Lippincott  claims  it  is 
not  and  says  the  choice  came  about  in 
the  following  manner:  "The  name 
given  me  by  my  mother  was  Grace  In- 
gersoll  and  was  chosen  in  honor  of  an 
intimate  friend,  who  afterward  figured 
at  the  court  of  Napoleon.  This  selec- 
tion, however,  did  not  please  my 
father,  who  wished  me  to  be  called  for 
two  maiden  ladies  of  his  acquaintance, 
Misses  Sarah  and  Jane  Stewart.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  I  was  three  years  old, 
my  father  carried  me  one  morning  to 
church  and  there  in  baptism  this  com- 
bination was  formally  bestowed  upon 
me.  The  ladies  in  question  were  pos- 
sessed of  large  means,  and  it  was 
thought  that  their  namesake  would  in- 
herit a  fortune.  But  I  did  not  become 
an  heiress.  My  father's  friends  dis- 
charged their  obligations  by  making 
me  handsome  presents  now  and  then, 
and  as  these  were  never  very  useful  I 
am  afraid  I  did  not  appreciate  them. 
But  justice  was  eventually  meted  out 
to  my  mother  by  destiny.  When  the 
time  came  for  me  to  make  my  debut 
in  the  world  of  letters,  a  pen  name  had 
to  be  decided  upon.  'Grace  Ingersoll,' 
the  appellation  of  my  babyhood,  was 
suggested,  but  Grace  Ingersoll  was 
still  living  in  France.  There  could  be 
no  objection  to  'Grace,'  however,  and 
because  of  my  love  for  forests,  rides 
and  rambles,  'Greenwood'  was  affixed 
to  it." 

Many  of  the  pen  names  used  by 
writers  of  juvenile  stories  have  a  ro- 
mantic history.  Mrs.  Isabella  Mac- 
donald  Alden,  whom  children  hail 
with  delight  as  "Pansy,"  had  this  flow- 
ery name  bestowed  upon  her  by  her 
father.  One  day  while  "Pansy"  was 
yet  a  little  child  she  happened  to  dis- 
cover a  choice  bed  of  pansies,  of  which 
her  mother  was  very  proud.  Hastily 
picking  every  solitary  blossom,  Isa- 
bella ran  into  the  house,  and  as  she 
threw  them  one  by  one  into  her  moth- 
er's lap  she  said:  "They  are  all  for 
you,  Mamma,  every  one."  From  that 
time  her  father  always  called  her 
"Pansy."    When  Mrs.  Alden  began  to 


write  she  naturally  signed  the  pet 
name. 

At  the  time  that  Miss  Rebecca 
Sophia  Clark,  known  to  juvenile  read- 
ers as  "Sophie  May,"  published  her 
first  story  she  signed  her  middle  name, 
Sophia,  without  hesitation,  but  could 
not  so  readily  decide  upon  a  suitable 
accompaniment.  After  considering 
the  matter  a  few  moments  she  said: 
"Well,  I'll  call  it  'May,'  for  I  may  write 
again,  and  I  may  not." 

Another  favorite  writer  for  children, 
Miss  Sarah  C.  Woolsey,  who  signs 
herself  "Susan  Coolidge,"  writes  re- 
garding this  name:  "I  elected  to  use 
a  nom  de  plume  for  the  same  reasons 
which  I  presume  influenced  most  peo- 
ple to  do  so.  I  was  young,  shy  and 
untried,  and  preferred  to  veil  my  real 
name.  'Susan  Coolidge'  was  merely 
an  accidental  invention,  but  once  hav- 
ing adopted  it,  it  has  been  easier  to 
keep  on  doing  so  than  to  leave  off." 

Many  writers  gain  the  practical  ad- 
vantage which  a  pseudonym  offers  by 
merely  abridging  their  full  names, —as 
Anthony  Hope  Hawkins  did  when  he 
signed  "Anthony  Hope."  F.  Anstey 
Guthrie  set  this  fashion  when  he 
signed  "F.  Anstey"  to  "Vice  Versa." 
Manx  cats  lost  their  tails  sometimes  in 
the  prehistoric  past,  and  likewise  Hall 
Caine  lost  half  of  his  name  when  he 
began  writing  Manx  tales.  Up  to  that 
time  he  was  known  as  Thomas  Henry 
Hall  Caine.  Grant  Allen  began  life 
with  three  Christian  names,  Charles 
Grant  Blairfindie,  but  wisely  dropped 
two  of  them.  He  attached  "Cecil 
Power"  to  his  first  novels.  He  has 
also  used  "J.  Arbuthnot  Wilson"  and 
other  names.  Miss  Ada  Ellen  Bayly 
formed  the  pretty  signature  of  "Edna 
Lyall"  by  merely  transposing  some  of 
the  letters  of  her  baptismal  name. 

Poets  seldom  use  nom  de  plumes 
unless  they  happen  to  take  up  a  form 
of  writing  out  of  their  usual  line.  Then 
a  fictitious  name  seems  to  be  desirable. 
Many  poets  have  used  pseudonyms 
sometime  during  their  career,  but  few 
rarely  keep  up  the  practice.  Bryan 
Waller  Procter  is  an  exception,  as  he 
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is  better  known  as  "Barry  Cornwall" 
than  by  his  real  name.  This  famous 
pen  name,  "Barry  Cornwall,  Poet/'  is 
nothing  more  than  an  imperfect  ana- 
gram formed  from  the  poet's  full  name 
Bryan  Waller  Procter. 

Edward  Robert  Bulwer  Lytton  is 
another  poet  whose  real  name  is  over- 
shadowed by  his  pseudonym  of  "Owen 
Meredith."  This  name  was  taken  from 
his  forefathers,  Mr.  Lytton  being  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Owen  Gwynnedd 
ap  Griffith,  King  of  North  Wales,  and 
of  Meredith  ap  Tudor,  great-grand- 
father of  Henry  VII.  of  England. 

"Hosea  Biglow"  was  chosen  by 
James  Russell  Lowell  because  it  was 
a  typical  New  England  name,  having 
just  the  right  twang  to  be  thoroughly 
representative.  It  was  first  attached 
to  the  "Biglow  Papers."  Mr.  Lowell 
also  signed  himself  "Elmwood,"  "Co- 
lumbus Nye"  and  "A  Wonderful 
Quiz." 

Longfellow  appended  several  very 
grotesque  signatures  to  some  of  his 
writings,  such  as  "Professor  Strong- 
fellow,"  "Hans  Hammergafferstein" 
and  "Joshua  Coffin." 

"Pearl  Rivers,"  the  name  by  which 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Nicholson  is  known, 
was  chosen  by  this  Southern  poetess 
in  remembrance  of  the  family  home- 
stead on  Pearl  River  in  Mississippi. 

Joaquin  Miller  says  that  he  chose 
the  romantic  name  of  "Joaquin"  be- 
cause it  seemed  a  much  more  appro- 
priate title  to  attach  to  poetry  than  his 
given  name  of  Cincinnatus  Heine. 

The  use  of  initials  is  another  favorite 
way  in  which  authors  hide  their  iden- 
tity. Helen  Hunt  Jackson  signed 
"H.  H."  to  all  her  writings.  "G.  A. 
S."  was  George  Augusta  Sala's  usual 
signature.  George  Alfred  Town- 
send's  famous  pen  name  of  "Gath"  is 
nothing  more  than  his  initials  G.  A.  T. 
with  the  natural  addition  of  H. 


Some  writers  deem  the  name  their 
parents  bestowed  upon  them  too  inele- 
gant to  figure  on  the  title  page  of 
books;  so  they  fabricate  a  more 
euphonious  title.  This  motive,  I  sup- 
pose, is  what  led  T.  J.  Fargus  to  sign 
himself  "Hugh  Conway."  Many  writers 
making  their  start  in  literature  under 
a  pseudonym  discard  it  after  gaining 
recognition.  George  W.  Cable  first 
wrote  in  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  as 
"Drop  Shot,"  Sarah  Orne  Jewett  used 
the  name  "Alice  Elliot"  in  the  first 
years  of  authorship.  J.  T.  Trow- 
bridge used  "Paul  Creyton"  for  a 
long  time.  James  Fenimore  Cooper 
began  his  writings  as  "A  Travelling 
Bachelor."  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's 
early  works  were  written  under 
what  she  said  was  a  "rustic  fabrica- 
tion — "Christopher  Crowfield."  Mary 
Cecil  Hay  chose  the  name  of  a  dear 
friend  named  Markham,  and  added 
"Howard"  to  it  as  a  signature  when 
she  first  essayed  fiction.  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  first  appeared  in  print 
under  the  anagram  of  "L.  S.  Stoneven." 

This  list  could  be  extended  at  great 
length,  for  there  are  few  authors  who 
have  not  at  some  time  written  pseudo- 
nymously.      The   fate   of   these   and 
many  other  fanciful  signatures  which  ^ 
are  now  mere  relics  of  the  past  shows 
how  unpopular  and  unnecessary  ap- 
pendages nom  de  plumes  have  grown 
to  be,  and  indicate  how  general  the 
movement  is  towards  their  final  dis- 
use.    For,  after  all,  the  pride  in  one's 
own  name  is  too  great  to  admit  of  its   I 
long    continued     suppression.       The   ! 
main   factors   in   the   continuance   of 
pseudonyms  to-day  are   "pseudonym 
libraries"    and    an    unwillingness    on 
the  part  of  some  sensitive  souls  to  have  I 
their  real  names  appear  in  juvenile  or  I 
other  publications  distasteful  to  them 
but  whose  money  they  need  and  have  j 
no  compunctions  in  receiving. 
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THE    HOMES    AND    HAUNTS    OE 
ISRAEL   PUTNAM. 

By  William  Farrand  Livingston. 


J  As     the     broomstick 

train  glides  to-day 
through  the  country  as- 
sociated with  the  witch- 
craft days  of  old  Salem 
Village,  now  Danvers, 
Massachusetts,  it  pass- 
es, in  the  northern  part 
of  the  town,  an  antique,  gambrel- 
roofed  homestead  standing  beside  a 
huge  willow  tree,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  road  which  ascends  Hathorne 
Hill.  For  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  this  house  has  belonged  to  suc- 
cessive generations  of  the  Putnam 
family,  and  twice  at  least  has  been 
enlarged  and  remodeled.  The  roughly 
hewn  timbers  of  the  original  frame 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  interior  of  the 
oldest  part,  where,  on  the  second  floor, 
there  is  a  chamber  of  unusual  interest. 
Here,  on  the  seventh  day  of  January, 
1 718,  was  born  the  eleventh  child  of 


Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (Porter)  Put- 
nam, who  was  destined  to  become  that 
brave  and  sterling  patriot,  Israel 
Putnam. 

His  birthplace  is  closely  associated 
with  the  history  of  his  ancestors  in 
America.  John  Putnam,  who  was  re- 
lated to  George  Puttenham,  the  author 
of  the  Arte  of  English  Poesie,  emi- 
grated in  1634  from  Aston  Abbotts, 
Buckinghamshire,  England,  to  Salem, 
Massachusetts.  His  wife  and  children 
came  with  him,  and  soon  after  their 
arrival  the  eldest  son,  Thomas,  then  a 
little  past  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
went  to  live  in  Lynn,  where  he  mar- 
ried Ann  Holyoke,  who  belonged  to 
one  of  the  most  prominent  families  in 
the  colony.  He  was  elected  select- 
man, and  was  a  young  man  of  influ- 
ence in  the  community.  Meantime 
his  father,  John  Putnam,  removed 
from  Salem  to  Salem  Village  and  set- 
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PUTNAM'S   BIRTHPLACE-Rear  View 

tied  upon  a  grant  of  a  hundred  acres 
of  land.  Thomas  with  his  wife  re- 
joined the  family  there  and  became  a 
prosperous  farmer  like  his  father  and 
brothers.  John  Putnam  died  in  1662, 
and  his  sons,  Thomas,  Nathaniel  and 
John,  developed  the  estate  and  were 
the  largest  tax-payers  in  Salem  Vil- 
lage. They  were  all  men  of  proverbial 
uprightness,  and  held  important  offices 
in  town,  military  and  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs. The  name  of  Putnam  has  al- 
ways been  a  prominent  one  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  town. 

Of  the  several  old  houses  still  stand- 
ing in  Danvers  which  were  built  by 
early  Putnams  the  most  interesting  is 
the  one  now  known  as  the  General 
Israel  Putnam  place.  It  belonged 
originally  to  Thomas.  In  1666,  the 
year  following  the  death  of  his  first 
wife,  he  married  Mary  Veren,  widow 
of  Nathaniel  Veren,  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant of  Salem,  and  had  a  son,  who  in- 
herited the  homestead  and  was  the 
father  of  Israel.  This  was  Joseph  Put- 
nam, who  was  conspicuous  in  the 
witchcraft  days  on  account  of  his  op- 
position to  the  trials.  He  did  every- 
thing he  could  to  show  his  disapproval 
of  the  course  taken  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Parris  and  other  leaders  of  the  delu- 
sion, among  whom  were  his  half- 
brothers,  Sergeant  Thomas  and  Dea- 
con Edward  Putnam.  Family  history 
says  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  keep 
his  swiftest  horse  saddled  continually 
for  six  months,  in  order  to  escape  at  a 


moment's  warning 
from  any  persons 
who  might  attempt 
to  arrest  him.  The 
life  of  Joseph  Put- 
nam, who  died  in 
1724,  is  of  interest, 
too,  in  showing 
that  some  of  the 
strong  elements  of 
character  which 
distinguished  Israel 
were  inherited  from 
his  father. 

The  boyhood  of 
Israel  Putnam  was 
spent  at  his  birthplace  until  his  moth- 
er's second  marriage,  when  he  prob- 
ably went  to  live  at  the  home  of  his 
step-father,  Captain  Thomas  Perley, 
at  Boxford,  Massachusetts.  As  soon 
as  he  was  old  enough  to  take  charge  of 
his  share  of  the  farm  left  by  his  father, 
Joseph  Putnam,  he  built  a  small  house 
in  Danvers,  the  cellar  of  which  is  still 
pointed  out.  He  was  twenty-one 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  marriage 
to  Hannah,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Mehitable  Pope  of  Danvers.  The 
young  husband  and  wife  began  house- 
keeping at  once  in  a  house  which  stood 
near  Israel's  birthplace.  The  old 
homestead  was  then  occupied  by  an 
older  brother,  David  Putnam,  who  be- 
came one  of  the  most  influential  citi- 
zens of  Danvers  in  town  and  military 
affairs  and,  on  account  of  his-  bravery 
as  a  cavalry  officer,  was  called  the 
"lion-hearted  Lieutenant  of  the  King's 
troops."  This  estate,  now  known  as 
the  General  Israel  Putnam  place,  was 
inherited  successively -by  David's  son, 
Israel,  grandson,  Daniel,  and  great- 
granddaughter,  Miss  Susan  Putnam, 
who  is  the  present  owner. 

Several  articles  of  much  interest  are 
preserved  in  the  chamber  where  Israel 
was  born.  One  is  a  chair  which  be- 
longed to  him  and  afterwards  to  his 
daughter,  Hannah,  who  married  John 
Winchester  Dana.  The  other  chair 
in  the  room  and  the  low,  antique  table 
were  David's.  The  old  hour-glass 
was  once  owned  by  Miriam  Putnam, 
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born  in  1698,  and  used  by  her  when 
teaching  school. 

Within  two  years  after  his  mar- 
riage, Israel  Putnam  had  the  op- 
portunity of  purchasing,  in  partner- 
ship with  his  brother-in-law,  John 
Pope,  about  five  hundred  acres  of 
land  situated  in  a  part  of  Pomfret, 
Connecticut,  which  was  called  the 
Mortlake  Manor,  and  is  now  included 
in  the  town  of  Brooklyn.    He  removed 


tree  which  he  planted  and  a  well  which 
he  dug. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  his  life 
on  the  farm  that  the  famous  wolf  hunt 
occurred.  The  den  is  to-day  one  of 
the  most  interesting  spots  in  pictur- 
esque Pomfret  for  patriot  pilgrims.  In 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  it  is  said  that 
Putnam  used  frequently  to  take  his 
visitors  to  the  scene  of  his  youthful 
adventure  and  describe   the  incident. 
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there  with  his  wife  and  baby,  and  soon 
afterwards  bought  out  John  Pope's 
share  of  the  property.  The  next  six- 
teen years  were  spent  in  cultivating 
this  farm,  which  became  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  in  the  region.  The 
present  boundary  line  between  Pom- 
fret and  Brooklyn  passes  through  the 
place  where  it  was  situated.  The  site 
of  the  first  house  which  Putnam  built 
there  is  now  known  by  the  foundation 
stones.  For  many  years  after  his 
death  it  was  also  marked  by  a  pear 


The  wolf  hunt,  like  some  of  his  other 
exploits,  has  been  romantically  exag- 
gerated by  several  of  his  biographers. 
Relic  hunters  have  claimed  to  possess 
the  original  torch  with  which  he  en- 
tered the  cave.  It  is  related  that  one 
made  of  birch-bark  was  exhibited 
many  years  ago  in  Boston  and  attract- 
ed much  attention.  As  for  the  old 
musket  with  which  the  wolf  was  shot, 
tradition  says  that  Putnam  carried  it 
through  the  Seven  Years  War,  but 
accidentally    lost    it    overboard    while 
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crossing  the  Ohio  River  in  a  boat  dur- 
ing one  of  his  Western  expeditions.  It 
is  a  coincidence  that  the  crest  of  the 
coat-of-arms  belonging  to  the  ancient 
family  of  Puttenham  and  which  is 
borne  by  the  American  branch  whose 
most  distinguished  member  is  the 
wolf-slayer  should  be  a  wolf's  head. 

Israel  Putnam  was  thirty-seven 
years  old  when  Connecticut  was  called 
upon  to  furnish  a  thousand  men  for 
the  military  force  needed  to  rescue 
Crown  Point  and  the  country  about 
Lake  George  from  the  French.  Feel- 
ing the  importance  of  an  immediate 
and  general  response  to  the  appeal  for 
help,  he  was  not  only  among  the  first 
to  enlist,  but  raised  a  company  of  men 
from  the  neighborhood  of  his  home. 
He  was  appointed  captain  of  these  re- 
cruits in  the  Connecticut  regiment 
under  the  command  of  General  Phin- 
ehas  Lyman. 

With  the  exception  of  brief  and  oc- 
casional visits  to  Pomfret,  the  seven 
following  years  of  Putnam's  life,  from 
1755  to  1762,  were  spent  in  the  wil- 
derness region  around  Lake  George. 


He  was  of  notable  service  during  this 
period,  chiefly  in  the  capacity  of  a 
ranger.  With  a  little  band  of  chosen 
men,  he  was  continually  reconnoiter- 
ing  the  enemy's  camp,  or  pursuing 
plunderers,  or  watching  for  prisoners. 
The  numerous  adventures  described 
by  his  biographers  show  his  remark- 
able fearlessness  and  endurance. 

In  1757,  the  year  in  which  Putnam 
was  promoted  to  be  major,  occurred 
the  incident  of  his  heroic  and  success- 
ful exertions  in  saving  Fort  Edward 
from  fire  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his 
own  life  because  of  the  powder  stored 
there.  The  story  is  well  known,  that, 
while  he  was  stationed  at  an  outpost 
on  an  adjacent  island,  he  saw  smoke, 
and  soon  the  flames  spreading  rapidly 
towards  the  magazine.  On  reaching 
the  fort,  which  Colonel  Haviland,  the 
commander,  had  given  up  hope  of  sav- 
ing, Putnam  formed  the  men  in  line 
to  bring  a  supply  of  water  which  he 
himself,  having  mounted  the  burning 
roof  of  the  barracks,  poured  upon  the 
flames.  There  he  stood  unflinchingly, 
although  the  partition  which  separated 
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him  from  fifteen  tons  of  powder  was 
already  charred  and  about  to  break 
into  a  flame.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  seriously  burned  and  in  ex- 
treme danger,  he  succeeded,  by  mar- 
velous bravery  and  persistence,  in  get- 
ting the  fire  under  control. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1758  that 
Putnam  made  his  famous  escape  in  a 
boat  with  five  companions  by  skilfully 
steering  through  the  dangerous  rapids 
at  Fort  Miller  on  the  Hudson,  where 
the  Indians  who  had  suddenly  at- 
tacked him  dared  not  follow.  It  was 
only  a  few  weeks  afterwards  that  he 
was  captured  by  them  in  one  of  his 
forest  expeditions.  There  is  a  letter 
of  unusual  interest  preserved  in  the 
family,  written  in  1834  by  Judge  Sam- 
uel Putnam  to  Colonel  Perley  Put- 
nam, describing  a  visit  to  the  old  hero. 
A  passage  referring  to  the  capture  by 
the  Indians  is  worth  quoting  here: 

"The  General  gave  me  a  great  many  an- 
ecdotes of  the  war  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged  before  the  Revolution,  tracing  the 
remarkable  events  upon  a  map.  He  was 
once  taken  by  the  Indians  and  tied  to  a 
tree  to  be  put  to  death  according  to  their 
fashion.  They  threw  their  tomahawks  into 
the  tree  by  the  side  of  his  head,  and  after 
amusing  themselves  in  that  way  for  some 
time  they  lighted  up  a  fire  and  danced  and 
yelled  around  him.  When  they  were  thus 
engaged,  one  of  the  tribe,  a  chief  who  had 
once  been  a  prisoner  of  Putnam  and 
treated  kindly  by  him,  arrived  at  the  spot 
and,  recognizing  his  friend  in  their  in-* 
tended  victim,  immediately  released  him^ 
from  impending  slaughter.  General  Put- 
nam said  that  their  gestures  in  the  dance 
were  so  inexpressibly  ridiculous  that  he 
could  not  forbear  laughing.  I  expressed 
some  surprise  that  he  could  laugh  under 
such  circumstances,  to  which  he  mildly 
replied  that  his  composure  had  no  merit, 
that  it  was  constitutional,  and  said  that  he 
had  never  felt  any  bodily  fear." 

Putnam  was  carried  by  the  Indians 
to  Ticonderoga,  and  from  there  to 
Montreal,  bearing  to  his  grave  the 
scars  of  the  brutal  treatment  which  he 
constantly  received  during  the  march. 
On  arriving  at  Montreal,  his  destitute 
and  suffering  condition  excited  the 
deep  sympathy  of  one  of  the  promi- 
nent American  prisoners  in  the  city, 
Colonel  Peter  Schuyler,  who  attended 


personally  to  his  needs  and  later  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  his  return  home  to 
his  wife  and  children,  when  there  was 
an  exchange  of  prisoners  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Frontenac  by  the  English. 

In  "1759,  Putnam,  ready  again  for 
the  scenes  of  war,  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  He  ac- 
companied General  Amherst  on  his 
expedition  against  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point,  and  was  present  at  the 
capture  of  both  strongholds,  as  well 
as  at  the  surrender  of  Montreal. 

In  1762,  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  the  Provin- 
cial troops  were  ordered  by  the  Eng- 
lish government  to  the  West  Indies  as 
reinforcements  against  the  French  and 
Spanish  powers  in  possession  there. 
When  General  Lyman  was  transferred 
from  the  command  of  the  Connecticut 
regiment  to  the  charge  of  the  whole 
force  sent  from  New  England,  Put- 
nam  was   appointed   to   the   vacancy, 
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and  showed  great  presence  of  mind 
and  courage  in  getting  his  soldiers 
safely  to  shore  during  a  heavy  storm 
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which  was  encountered  off  the  coast 
of  Cuba  and  in  providing  shelter  for 
them.  The  war  itself  was  of  brief 
duration.  The  capital,  Havana,  was 
soon  captured  by  the  British  comman- 
der. Lord  Albemarle,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  island  surrendered  immediately. 
Although  there  was  little  actual  fight- 
ing and  bloodshed,  yet  the  colonial 
army  suffered  terribly  from  the  loss  of 
men  dying  from  the  effects  of  a  change 
of  climate  and  from  the  hardships  of 
the  expedition. 

On  his  return  home,  Putnam  was 
commissioned  colonel,  and  once  more 
called  into  service.  This  time  it  was 
against  the  Indians,  the  Ottawas, 
whose  chief  was  the  renowned  Pon- 
tiac.  An  expedition  was  necessary  on 
account  of  the  renewed  hostilities. 
With  four  hundred  men  Putnam 
joined  Colonel  Bradstreet's  force  for 
the  relief  of  the  garrison  at  Detroit, 
and  on  the  arrival  of  the  reinforce- 
ments the  Indians  were  soon  brought 
to  terms  of  peace. 

In  1764,  at  the  close  of  the  expedi- 
tion against  Pontiac,  Putnam  returned 


to  Pomfret.  There  he  opened  his 
house  to  the  public.  The  old  sign 
which  hung  before  his  inn-door  is  now 
kept  in  the  rooms  of  the  Connecticut 
Historical  Society.  The  quaint  de- 
scription of  it  many  years  ago  by  Wil- 
liam Cutter,  one  of  Putnam's  biog- 
raphers, is  correct:  "It  represents 
General  Wolfe  in  full  uniform,  his  eye 
fixed  in  an  expression  of  fiery  earnest- 
ness upon  some  distant  object  and  his 
right  hand  extended  in  emphatic  ges- 
ture, as  if  charging  on  the  foe  or  di- 
recting some  other  important  move- 
ment of  his  army.  The  sign  seems  to 
have  fared  hardly  in  one  respect,  being 
plentifully  sprinkled  with  shot  holes." 

We  can  easily  picture  to  ourselves 
Israel  Putnam  as  the  host  at  an  old- 
time  tavern,  entertaining  his  guests 
with  tales  of  his  adventures  and  hair- 
breadth escapes  on  land  and  sea  and 
from  fire  and  sword.  Physically  he 
was  the  typical  inn-keeper,  large  and 
stout,  with  round,  good-natured  face 
and  hospitable  manners. 

During  this  period  of  his  life  Put- 
nam was  active  in  local  affairs.     He 
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The  Scene  of  Putnam's  Famous  Ride. 


served  three  terms  on  the  board  of 
selectmen,  was  moderator  of  the  town 
meeting,  and  a  deputy  to  the  General 
Assembly.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  rebuild  a 
bridge  across  the  Quinebaug  River. 

In  September,  1765,  death  entered 
his  home  and  bereaved  him  of  his  de- 
voted wife,  Hannah,  the  mother  of  his 
ten  children.  Only  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore he  had  become  a  member  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  whose  pastor 
was  Rev.  Josiah  Whitney,  his  warm 
friend. 

In  the  colonial  troubles  which  finally 
resulted  in  the  Revolution,  Putnam 
was  among  the  foremost  leaders  in 
Connecticut  who  protested  against 
the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment. He  had  now  spent  eleven 
successive  years  at  home,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  winter  of  1772-73,  when 
he  made  a  trip  South  with  General 
Lyman  to  examine  land  that  had  been 
granted  the  survivors  of  the  war  which 
had  occurred  ten  years  before  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  however,  put  an  end  to 
any  further  attempt  to  colonize  this 
grant,  near  Natchez  on  the  Missis- 
sippi.    The  conflict  was  already  im- 


pending on  Putnam's  return  to  the 
North  after  his  brief  absence.  British 
troops  were  soon  stationed  in  Boston, 
and  the  residents  were  subjected  to 
privations  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
in  obtaining  provisions.  Putnam  was 
ready  to  do  his  share  for  their  relief. 
With  one  hundred  and  fifty  sheep,  as 
a  gift  from  his  neighborhood,  he  rode 
to  Boston,  where  he  "became  War- 
ren's guest  and  everyone's  favorite." 
He  went  back  to  Pomfret,  realizing  the 
necessity  of  gathering  the  minute-men 
at  the  first  alarm.  There  were  rumors 
of  bloodshed,  but  nothing  authentic 
until  the  morning  of  April  20,  1775. 
when  the  news  arrived  by  express  of 
the  fight  at  Lexington. 

There  is  no  more  characteristic  in- 
cident in  Putnam's  life  than  his  instant 
response  to  this  alarm.  His  son  Dan- 
iel, then  sixteen  years  old,  who  was 
helping  him  plow  that  morning,  after- 
wards wrote:  "He  loitered  not,  but 
left  me,  the  driver  of  the  team,  to  un- 
yoke it  in  the  furrow,  and  not  many 
days  after  to  follow  him  to  camp." 
Before  the  arrival  of  a  second  de- 
spatch that  day  telling  of  the  fight  also 
at  Concord,  Putnam  had  aroused  the 
military  officers  and  committees  in  the 
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vicinity  of  his  home  to  the  necessity 
of  sending  help  at  once  to  Boston. 
Then,  without  changing  the  checked 
frock  which  he  was  wearing  in  the  field 
where  the  messenger  on  horseback 
found  him  plowing  in  the  morning,  he 
started  for  Cambridge  himself,  riding 
a  hundred  miles  before  sunrise  and 
arriving  there  the  second  day  after  the 
battle.  He  stopped  to  consult  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Committee  of  Safety  and 
then  hastened  on  to  Concord,  return- 
ing tO'  Cambridge  the  same  night. 

Although  Putnam  was  not  present 
at  the  battle  of  Lexington,  the  pistols 
which  he  carried  in  the  Revolution 
were  a  trophy  of  that  memorable  day. 
They  were  none  other  than  those  of 
Major  Pitcairn,  the  British  officer  who 
discharged  one  of  them  when  he  or- 
dered his  soldiers  to  fire  upon  the  min- 
ute-men who  were  drawn  up  on  Lex- 
ington Green.  Later  in  the  day,  during 
the  retreat  of  the  British,  the  wounded 
horse  from  which  Major  Pitcairn  has- 
tily dismounted  in  order  to  escape 
from  his  pursuers  was  captured  with 
the  equipments  by  the  Americans.  The 
silver-mounted  and  very  handsomely 
engraved  pistols  were  offered  to  Gen- 
eral Washington  after  he  took  com- 
mand of  the  army  at  Cambridge,  but 
he  declined  them.  They  were  then  pre- 
sented to  General  Putnam  and,  it  is 
said,  were  his  constant  companions 
during  the  rest  of  his  service  in  the 
war.  After  his  death  they  passed  into 
possession  of  his  descendants  and  be- 
longed for  many  years  to  John  P.  Put- 
nam of  Cambridge,  New  York.  He 
left  them  to  his  widow,  who  loaned 
them  in  1875  for  exhibition  at  the  cen- 
tennial celebration  at  Lexington. 
When  the  Secretary  of  War  tried  to 
purchase  them  for  the  W^ar  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  she  promptly  de- 
clined, remarking  in  a  letter  to  a  friend 
"There  are  things  which  money  cannot 
buy."  She  decided  to  present  them  to 
the  town  where  they  were  used  on  the 
historic  nineteenth  day  of  April,  and 
they  are  now  kept  in  the  Cary  Library 
at  Lexington.  The  fact  that  they  are 
known  as  the  "Pitcairn  pistols"   has 


overshadowed  their  connection  with 
Putnam. 

A  few  days  after  Putnam's  arrival  at 
Cambridge  he  was  summoned  to  Hart- 
ford by  the  Connecticut  Assembly  for 
consultation  about  the  organization  of 
the  military  force  from  that  colony, 
and  was  appointed  Brigadier-General. 
He  was  soon  able  to  return  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  Boston,  having  planned  for 
the  troops  to  follow  him  as  soon  as 
possible.  On  his  way  through  Massa- 
chusetts he  stopped  for  rest  and  dinner 
at  the  home  of  a  relative,  Deacon  Tar- 
rant Putnam,  at  Sutton.  The  old  flag- 
stone is  still  shown  from  which  he 
mounted  his  horse  to  continue  his 
journey,  and  where  "the  loving  cous- 
ins embraced  each  other  and  wept." 

With  the  Second  Regiment  from 
Connecticut  and  other  regiments,  Put- 
nam was  assigned  to  a  post  at  the  cen- 
tre, being  stationed  at  Cambridgeport, 
near  General  Artemas  Ward,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Massachusetts 
forces.  Putnam's  headquarters  were 
at  the  Inman  House,  on  the  farm  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  which 
included  nearly  one-half  of  Cam- 
bridgeport and  belonged  to  the  princi- 
pal family  in  that  section.  The  Tory 
owner  had  gone  to  live  in  Boston  for 
protection.  Putnam  was  joined  at  his 
headquarters  by  his  oldest  son,  Israel, 
thirty-six  years  of  age,  who  brought  a 
company  of  volunteers  from  the  vicin- 
ity of  Pomfret,  and  was  soon  afterward 
appointed  aid-de-camp  to  his  father. 

To  the  Continental  Army,  which 
was  practically  a  collection  of  town 
meetings,  Putnam  was  a  more  popular 
and  representative  leader  than  any 
other  officer.  He  was  now  fifty-seven 
years  old,  and  his  experience  and  suc- 
cess in  the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  as 
well  as  his  well-known  bravery,  won 
the  confidence  of  the  soldiers.  His 
rugged  frankness  and  unconventional- 
ly in  military  matters,  together  with 
his  impatience  at  the  delay  in  drawing 
the  British  wolf  out  of  his  den,  aroused 
enthusiasm. 

The  incident  which  occurred  about 
a  month  after  the  battle  of  Lexington 
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PUTNAM'S   DUEL  WITH   THE   BRITISH    OFFICER. 
From  an  Old  "Print. 

illustrates  Putnam's  spirit  at  this  time. 
In  order  to  test  the  courage  of  some  of 
the  men,  twenty-two  hundred  in  num- 
ber, he  formed  them  in  a  line  extend- 
ing a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
then  led  them  over  Bunker  Hill  and 
Breed's  Hill  to  Charlestown  and  back 
again  within  reach  of  the  British  guns, 
which  would  have  made  great  havoc 
among  the  Americans  who  were 
marching  if  the  enemy  had  opened  fire 
upon  them.  The  success  of  a  skirmish 
under  his  direction  a  few  days  later, 
when  a  sloop  was  dismantled  at  Nod- 
dle's Island,  now  East  Boston,  added 
to  his  popularity.  The  sight  of  the  old 
hero  wading  up  to  his  waist  in  mud 
and  water  inspired  the  soldiers  with 
renewed  confidence  as  he  urged  them 
on  to  the  attack  with  small  arms  upon 
the  British  crew. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the 
troops  instinctively  thought  of  Putnam 
as  their  chief  leader  in  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  which  followed  so  soon 
after  and  with  which  his  name  is  so  in- 


separably associated.   As  for 
the    question    which    has 
called    forth    considerable 
discussion,     who     was     the 
commander-in-chief  in  that 
memorable  engagement,  the 
true  answer  seems  to  depend 
upon  what  was  the  organi- 
zation   of    the    Continental 
force, — whether  it  was  really 
one  army,  or,  instead,  four 
separate    armies    represent- 
ing respectively  Massachu- 
setts,   Connecticut,    New 
Hampshire  and  Rhode  Isl- 
and.    Military  matters  were 
more   or    less   unorganized, 
and  before  the  battle  Gen- 
eral Ward  appears  to  have 
been    considered    the    com- 
mander-in-chief because  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  largest 
number     of    troops,     those 
from  Massachusetts.    In  the 
battle  itself,  General  Joseph 
Warren  having  declined  the 
command,  Putnam  was  left 
as  the  ranking  officer  upon 
the   field.       On  the   evening  of  June 
16,   when    he   joined  the   detachment 
under      Colonel      William      Prescott 
which    was    sent    to    throw    up    the 
intrenchment    on    Bunker    Hill,    his 
presence  was  a  notable  addition  and 
full  of  inspiration  to  the  men  in  their 
work  during  the  night  and  the  follow- 
ing morning.     In  the  fight  his  persist- 
ence and  bravery  contributed  much  to 
the  bold  stand  of  the  patriots  against 
the   three   successive   charges    of   the 
British.    His  activity  in  different  parts 
of  the  field,  at  the  rail  fence  and  near 
the  redoubt,  in  encouraging  the  men 
and  commanding  them  not  to  waste 
their  ammunition,  but  to  wait  before 
firing  until  they  saw  the  whites  of  the 
enemy's  eyes,  his  repeated  and  hazard- 
ous trips  across  Charlestown  Neck  to 
urge  General  Ward  to  send  reinforce- 
ments, and  his  attempt  to  rally  the  men 
to  make  a  stand  at  the  second  intrench- 
ment, were  all  evidences  that  he  was 
practically  the  chief  commander  in  the 
battle. 
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When  Colonel  John  Trumbull 
painted  his  famous  picture  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  Bunker  Hill  he  included  Putnam 
among  the  seven  figures  which  he 
claimed  were  portraits.  The  others 
are  Warren,  whose  death  is  the  "eye 
of  the  picture,"  and  among  the  British 
Major  Small,  who  is  trying  to  parry 
the  bayonet,  Howe,  Clinton  and  the 
two  Pitcairns. 

The  best  known  likeness  of  Putnam 
is  another  by  Trumbull  which  has  been 
often  engraved,  notably  by  W.  Hum- 
phreys for  the  "National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery of  Distinguished  Americans." 
Only  a  few  weeks  after  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  an  engraving,  after  a 
painting  by  J.  Wilkinson, 
was  published  in  London  in 
the  "British  Mezzotint  Por- 
traits." It  represented  Put- 
nam in  uniform  standing  be- 
side a  cannon.  It  was  copied 
in  France,  that  nation  whose 
heart  beat  in  sympathy  with 
the  people  struggling  for 
liberty  across  the  sea.  About 
ten  years  afterwards  two 
other  pictures  appeared,  but 
in  each  the  artist  drew 
chiefly  from  his  own  imagi- 
nation. One  is  in  that  quaint 
book  which  collectors  so 
greatly  covet,  Murray's 
"Impartial  History  of  the 
War  in  America" ;  the  other, 
a  full  length  figure  of  Put- 
nam looking  down  and 
aside,  is  in  Bernard's  "His- 
tory of  England." 

Putnam  was  soon  promot- 
ed  to   be   one   of  the   four 
major-generals  by  the  unan- 
imous vote  of  the  Continen- 
tal Congress,  and  Washing- 
ton   on    arriving    at    Cam- 
bridge, July  2,  1775,  to  take 
charge  of  the  army  as  com- 
mander-in-chief,   delivered 
his     commission     to     him     at     once, 
but    withheld    for    a    time    those    of 
Ward,  Lee  and  Schuyler,  on  account 
of  the  dissatisfaction  which  their  ap- 
pointment   created   among    rival    offi- 


cers. About  Putnam's  qualifications 
there  was  apparently  no  question.  He 
bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  several 
military  movements  which  finally 
caused  the  British  to  evacuate  Boston, 
March  17,  1776. 

Washington,  before  removing  to 
New  York  himself,  ordered  Putnam  to 
proceed  there  at  once  and  take  full 
command  temporarily  in  defending  it 
against  the  enemy  who  were  approach- 
ing. The  defeat  of  the  Americans  in 
the  battle  of  Long  Island  in  the  fol- 
lowing August  was  the  result  of  an  un- 
fortunate combination  of  circum- 
stances. It  was  only  two  days  before 
the  battle  that,  on  account  of  General 


GENERAL   PUTNAM. 
From  a  Sketch  by  Trumbull. 

Greene's  illness,  Putnam  was  suddenly 
transferred  to  the  command  there ;  and 
the  British  force  far  outnumbered  his 
own.  The  successful  retreat  on  the 
following  night  redeemed  the  disaster 
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in  part.  The  council  of  war  which  de- 
cided upon  this  movement  was  held 
at  the  home  of  Philip  Livingston,  the 
prominent  merchant,  who  only  a  few 
weeks  before  was  one  of  the  signers 


GEN.   PUTNAM'S    SADDLE. 

of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
His  house  on  Brooklyn  Heights  was 
one  of  the  most  elegantly  furnished  of 
the  colonial  mansions,  standing  in 
what  is  now  Hicks  Street,  near  Jorale- 
mon.  Putnam  and  the  eight  officers 
present  on  that  stormy  August  after- 
noon in  1776  voted  for  the  retreat,  and 
after  it  was  accomplished  he  was  put 
in  command  of  the  southern  part  of 
New  York  as  far  up  as  the  present 
Fifteenth  Street,  with  his  headquarters 
at  No.  1  Broadway,  near  Castle  Gar- 
den. The  landing  of  the  British  at 
Kip's  Bay,  on  the  east  side  of  Manhat- 
tan Island,  and  the  stampede  of  the 
American  force  from  there  to  Harlem 
Heights  placed  him  in  an  extremely 
dangerous  position.     He  would  have 


been  completely  shut  in  by  the  enemy 
except  for  his  prompt  and  bold  ad- 
vance northward,  as  they  were  extend- 
ing their  line  from  river  to  river.  He 
escaped  by  the  route  of  Bloomingdale, 
through  so  narrow  a  gap  that  it  was 
closed  almost  the  moment  he  had 
passed. 

On  the  following  day  occurred  the 
battle  of  Harlem  Heights,  where,  as 
General  Greene  said,  Putnam  "be- 
haved nobly";  but  the  success  of  the 
Americans  was  only  temporary,  and 
soon  came  the  dark  days  of  the  war. 
Fort  Washington,  on  the  Hudson,  was 
lost,  and  Washington  was  compelled 
to  retreat  with  his  shattered  army 
across  the  Jerseys.  Disaster  succeed- 
ed disaster,  until  suddenly  new  hope 
was  inspired  by  the  victory  of  Wash- 
ington in  recrossing  the  Delaware  and 
attacking  the  British  at  Trenton  and 
Princeton.  Meantime  Putnam  had 
been  placed  in  command  of  the  forti- 
fications at  Philadelphia,  and  was 
transferred  later  to  defend  Princeton, 
where  he  spent  the  winter  of  IJJ6-7J. 
In  the  following  May  he  was  ordered 
to  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  with 
his  headquarters  at  Peekskill.  This 
was  a  difficult  post,  because  Burgoyne, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  British  force 
on  the  north,  was  engaged  in  a  cam- 
paign which  threatened  to  extend 
against  the  fortifications  on  the  Hud- 
son, and  General  Howe  appeared  to 
be  planning  an  attack  upon  Philadel- 
phia. Putnam  was  ordered  to  send  a 
part  of  his  own  army  as  reinforcement 
for  the  south,  a  fact  which  gave  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  the  opportunity  to  sail 
up  the  Hudson  and  capture  Forts 
Montgomery  and  Clinton.  Putnam's 
headquarters  were  then  removed  to 
Fishkill  on  the  Hudson,  and  it  was 
there  that  his  wife,  who  had  accom- 
panied him  in  this  campaign,  died. 
She  was  Deborah  Gardiner,  whom  he 
had  married  in  1767,  two  years  after 
the  death  of  his  first  wife.  In  the 
same  letter  in  which  Putnam  wrote  to 
General  Washington  of  his  affliction 
he  announced  the  news  of  Burgoyne's 
surrender  at  the  north. 
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The  following  months,  although  full 
of  encouragement  to  the  Americans, 
were  of  personal  perplexity  to  Put- 
nam. He  was  criticized  severely  for  the 
loss  of  the  defences  on  the  Hudson,  but 
was  afterwards  exonerated  by  a  court- 
martial.  He  was  blamed  for  delay  in 
forwarding  reinforcements  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  Philadelphia.  The  feeling 
against  him  in  New  York,  which 
finally  led  Washington  to  transfer  the 
command  of  the  Highlands  on  the 
Hudson  to  General  McDougall,  in 
March,  1778,  is  shown  in  the  following 
letter  written  by  Chancellor  Robert  R. 
Livingston  to  General  Washington: 

''How  far  the  loss  of  Fort  Montgomery 
and  the  subsequent  ravages  of  the  enemy 
are  to  be  attributed  to  him,  I  will  not 
venture  to  say,  as  this  will  necessarily  be 
determined  by  a  court  of  inquiry,  whose 
determinations  I  would  not  anticipate. 
Unfortunately  for  him,  the  current  of  pop- 
ular opinion  in  this  and  neighboring  states, 
and  as  far  as  I  can  learn  in  the  troops 
under  his  command,  runs  strongly  against 
him.  For  my  own  part,  I  respect  his 
bravery  and  former  services,  and  sincerely 
lament  that  his  patriotism  will  not  suffer 
him  to  take  that  repose  to  which  his  ad- 
vanced age  and  past  services  justly  entitle 
him." 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Put- 
nam's military  capacity,  his  sterling 
patriotism  was  never  justly  called  in 
question.  After  the  war  closed  Wash- 
ington wrote  to  the  old  hero : 

"I  can  assure  you  that  among  the  many 
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SLAB  TAKEN  FROM  PUTNAM'S   GRAVE    IN 

BROOKLYN,  CONN. 

Now  in  the  State  House  at  Hartford. 

worthy  and  meritorious  officers  with  whom 
I  have  had  the  happiness  to  be  connected 
in  service  through  the  course  of  this  war, 
and  from  whose  cheerful  assistance  and 
advice  I  have  received  such  support  and 
confidence,  in  the  various  and  trying  vicis- 
situdes of  a  complicated  contest,  the  name 
of  Putnam  is  not  forgotten,  nor  will  be  but 
with  that  stroke  of  time,  which  shall  oblit- 
erate from  my  mind  the  remembrance  of 
those  toils  and  fatigues,  through  which  we 
have  struggled  for  the  preservation  and 
establishment  of  the  Rights,  Liberties  and 
Independence  of  our  Country." 

Before  Putnam's  removal  from  the 
command  of  the  Hudson  he  was  one 
of  the  officers  who 
chose  West  Point 
as  a  suitable  place  for 
a  new  fortress,  and 
when  it  was  built  it 
was  named  for  him. 
The  rest  of  his  mili- 
tary life  was  largely 
spent  in  raising  mili- 
tia from  Connecticut. 
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The  site  of  the  camp  where  the 
army  under  his  command  was 
stationed  at  Redding,  Connecticut, 
in  the  winter  of  1778-79,  is  now 
marked  by  Putnam  Memorial  Park,  in 
which  a  monument  has  been  erected 
by  the  state  to  the  memory  of  the 
brave  men  who  suffered  there.  Block- 
houses and  log-cabins  in  imitation  of 
the  ancient  camp  have  also  been  built, 
while  of  special  and  pathetic  interest  in 
the  park  is  the  long  double  line  of 
stones  in  heaps  which  were  the  fire- 
places in  the  rude  huts  of  the  soldiers. 
It  was  while  Putnam  was  recon- 
noitering  at  Greenwich  that  his  last 
famous  adventure  occurred,  the  ride 
down  Horse-Neck.  The  place,  which 
is  now  known  as  Putnam's  Hill, 
has  changed  in  some  respects 
since  then.  The  old  steps  are  no 
longer  there,  and,  in  fact,  were  never 
as  many  as  is  sometimes  stated  in  the 
exaggerated  accounts  of  the  exploit. 
A  church  once  stood  at  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  about  seventy  large  stones 
were  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
convenient  stairway  for  people  on  Sun- 
day. When  Putnam,  whose  headquar- 
ters were  a  little  west  of  the  hill  at  a 
tavern  now  known  as  the  Tracy  place, 
saw  the  British  approaching  in  over- 
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whelming  numbers,  he  made  a  heroic 
stand  with  his  men  and  then  ordered 
them  to  a  place  of  safety  in  the  swamp, 


STATUE  OF    PUTNAM  AT   BROOKLYN,  CONN. 

while  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
towards  Stamford  for  reinforcements. 
Traditions  differ  as  to  just  what  way 
he  went.  One  is  that  when  he  reached 
the  brow  of  the  hill  he  dashed  down 
the  precipice  amid  a  shower  of  bul- 
lets. The  other  version  is  that  he 
started  on  the  road  towards  the  north, 
but  suddenly  turned  toward  the  right 
and  following  a  cow-path  rode  diag- 
onally across  the  hill,  so  that  when  he 
reached  the  steps  he  was  two-thirds 
from  the  top.  In  either  case  he  reached 
the  foot  at  the  spot  which  is  pointed 
out  to-day.  During  Lafayette's  visit  to 
this  country  in  1824-25,  it  is  said  that 
this  place  was  of  special  interest  to 
him.  On  his  arrival  at  Greenwich  he 
was  met  by  a  large  gathering  of  people 
who  accompanied  him  to  the  scene  of 
the  adventure,  where  an  arch  had  been 
built  for  the  occasion.  Lafayette  left 
his  carriage  and  walked  down  the  hill, 
telling  the  members  of  the  reception 
committee  his  appreciation  of  the 
characteristic  exploit  of  the  old  Gen- 
eral. 

Putnam  was  opposed  upon  principle 
to  duelling.  The  story  is  told  that  on 
one  occasion  he  criticized  the  British 
people  severely  in  the  presence  of  sev- 
eral persons,  among  whom  was  a  Brit- 
ish officer,  a  prisoner  on  his  parole, 
who  felt  that  he  was  personally  insulted 
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and  at  once  sent  Putnam  a  challenge 
to  a  duel.  It  was  accepted  with  the 
agreement  that  they  should  meet  the 
next  morning  without  seconds  and  that 
Putnam  himself  should  provide  the 
weapons.  What  was  the  surprise  of 
the  Englishman  on  arriving  at  the  ap- 
pointed place  to  find  Putnam  sitting 
beside  a  powder-barrel,  calmly  smok- 
ing a  pipe.  Bidding  the  officer  take  a 
seat  on  the  other  side,  Putnam  lighted 
a  match  which  had  been  placed  in  a 
small  opening  in  the  head  of  the  barrel, 
and  in  a  nonchalant  tone  remarked  that 
there  was  an  equal  chance  for  them 
both.  The  officer  in  fright  sprang  to 
escape  from  the  impending  explosion, 
which  followed  immediately,  when 
Putnam  said:  "You  are  just  as  brave 
a  man  as  I  thought,"  and  then  ex- 
plained that  only  a  thin  layer  of  powder 
covered  the  top  of  the  barrel,  which 
was  filled  with  vegetables. 

In  1779  Putnam  was  stationed  in  the 


the  field  of  action  gave  him  strong 
hope  of  recovery,  his  military  career 
was  ended.  The  last  eleven  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  at  Pomfret,  at  the  home 
of  his  youngest  son,  Peter  Schuyler, 
who  was  born  in  1764  and  named  for 
the  General's  friend  and  benefactor  at 
Montreal  in  the  French  and  Indian 
War.  In  the  seventy-third  year  of  his 
age  the  old  hero  passed  to  his  rest, 
"calm,  resigned  and  full  of  cheerful 
hope." 

The  old  slab  which  covered  the  orig- 
inal tomb  of  Putnam  is  now  kept  in 
the  lower  corridor  of  the  Capitol  at 
Hartford.  Since  its  removal  from 
Brooklyn  the  inscription  upon  it  has 
called  attention  to.  a  curious  error 
which  has  been  generally  made  in  re- 
gard to  the  exact  day  of  the  month  of 
his  death.  It  is  given  as  May  19,  1790, 
in  the  biographies  by  Humphreys, 
Cutter,  Peabody  and  Tarbox,  and  also 
in   The  Century  Cyclopedia  of  Names, 


ENTRANCE  TO  PUTNAM  PARK,  REDDING,  CONN. 


vicinity  of  West  Point,  with  his  head- 
quarters at  Buttermilk  Falls.  When 
the  army  went  into  winter  quarters  he 
made  a  brief  visit  to  Pomfret,  and  it 
was  while  he  was  returning  to  New 
York  that  he  was  stricken  with  paraly- 
sis.    Although  his  ambition  to  be  on 


Appleton's  and  Johnson's  Cyclopedias 
and  other  well-known  books.  The 
date  on  the  slab,  however,  is  lettered 
"the  twenty-ninth  day  of  May,"  and  is 
the  same  as  that  mentioned  in  a  rare 
pamphlet  which  contains  the  funeral 
sermon  by  Rev.  Josiah  Whitney.    The 
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LATER   MEMBERS   OF   THE   PUTNAM    FAMILY. 

George  P.  Putnam.  Frederick  Ward  Putnam.  Hon.  Douglas  Putnam. 

William  Lowell  Putnam.  William  LeBaron  Putnam. 

George  Haven  Putnam.  Herbert  Putnam.  Rev.  George  Putnam. 


error  afterwards  made  is  doubtless 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Colonel  David 
Humphreys,  whose  book  was  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  while  Putnam 
was  alive,  died  before  the  new  edition 
appeared  in  1818,  and  the  person,  un- 
known to  us  to-day,  who  added  the  ac- 
count of  the  General's  death  and 
burial,  used  numerals  in  copying  the 
dates  from  the  tomb  and  wrote  by  mis- 


take 19th  instead  of  29th.  As  further 
evidence  that  President  Timothy 
Dwight  of  Yale  College,  who  wrote 
the  epitaph  for  the  old  slab,  and  Rev. 
Josiah  Whitney  were  both  correct, 
Rev.  Alfred  P.  Putnam,  D.D.,  has 
called  attention  to  a  copy  of  the  Inde- 
pendence Chronicle  and  Universal  Ad- 
vertiser of  June  10,  1790,  preserved  in 
the  file  of  old  papers   owned  by  the 
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New  England  Historical-Genealogical 
Society.  According  to  the  almanac 
for  1790,  June  3  of  that  year  was 
Thursday,  and  "Saturday  last"  men- 
tioned in  the  following  letter  to  the 
Chronicle  as  the  date  of  the  General's 
death  must  have  been  May  29: 

"Brooklyn,  Conn.,  June  3,  1790.— Satur- 
day last  died  here,  after  a  short  illness,  in 
the  73d  year  of  his  age,  that  celebrated 
hero,  patriot  and  philanthropist,  Israel 
Putnam,  Esq.,  Major-General  in  the  late 
Continental  Army.  He  enjoyed  his  reason 
to  the  last  moments  of  his  life,  and  with 
remarkable  cheerfulness  and  solid  satisfac- 
tion, left  this  for  the  everlasting  rewards 
of  a  better  and  more  glorious  country,  and 
on  Tuesday  his  funeral  was  attended  by 
the  largest  and  most  respectable  collection 
of  inhabitants  ever  known  here  on  a  like 
occasion.  After  a  well  adapted  sermon 
was  delivered  by  Rev.  Josiah  Whitney,  the 
procession  moved  to  the  burying  ground 
in  the  following  order: 

Company  of  Grenadiers, 
Militia  of  the  Town,  with  reversed  arms, 
Music, 
Company  of  Artillery, 
Free  Masons  in  the  badges  of  their  order, 
Bearers — The  Corpse — Bearers, 
Mourners, 
The  Clergy, 
The  Church  of  Brooklyn, 
Military  Officers, 
Inhabitants. 
"When  the  procession  had  arrived  at  the 
burying  ground,  the  troops  opening  to  the 
right  and  left,   the    Masons   passed   on  to 
the  grave,  and  after  performing  their  accus- 
tomed ancient  ceremonies,  and  pronounc- 
ing a  short  eulogium  on  the  character  of 
the  deceased,  the  Grenadiers  advanced  and 
three  platoons  fired,  which  was  succeeded 
by   a   discharge    from    the    artillery.     T,he 
whole  was  concluded  with  that  order  and 
decorum,   which   the   love   and   respect   of 
the  inhabitants  inspired." 

Putnam's  short  battle  sword,  with 
scabbard,  was  bequeathed  by  his 
grandson,  Lemuel  Putnam  Grosvenor 
of  Pomfret,  Connecticut,  who  had  in- 
herited it,  to  the  Connecticut  Histori- 
cal Society,  almost  forty  years  ago.  It 
was  formally  delivered  to  the  Society 
in  1859  on  the  one  hundred  and  forty- 
first  anniversary  of  the  General's  birth. 
The  exercises  on  that  occasion  were 
held  in  the  church  in  Hartford  of 
which  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell  was  pas- 
tor.   There  was  a  large  gathering  of 


representative  citizens,  and  the  oration 
was  by  Hon.  Henry  C.  Deming. 

Among  the  relics  of  Israel  Putnam 
which  are  owned  to-day  by  individuals 
are  his  plow  and  saddle,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  A.  E.  Brooks  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  who  believes  them  to  be 
genuine.  In  addition  to  their  associa- 
tions, they  are  of  special  interest  as 
types  of  what  was  used  in  the  old 
hero's  days.  There  are  two  note- 
worthy statues  to  the  memory  of  Gen- 
eral Putnam.  One  is  in  Bushnell  Park, 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  front  of  the 
Capitol,  and  was  erected  from  a  legacy 
by  the  late  Joseph  Pratt  Allyn  of 
Hartford.  It  was  unveiled  June  17, 
1874.  The  other,  an  equestrian  statue, 
is  at  Brooklyn,  Connecticut,  and  was 
placed  there  by  the  State.  By  the  wear 
of  almost  a  century,  the  old  tomb,  two 
or  three  feet  high  and  built  of  brick, 
became  dilapidated,  and  the  marble 
slab  across  the  top  was  mutilated  by 
relic  hunters.  The  condition  of  the 
monument  was  wholly  unworthy  of 
the  illustrious  dead.  The  attention  of 
the  General  Assembly  having  been 
called  to  the  matter  by  the  special  ef- 
forts of  the  Putnam  Phalanx  and  the 
people  of  Windham  County,  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  in  1886  to  erect 
a  suitable  monument  by  the  State  at 
an.  expense  of  $10,000.  Among  the 
designs  submitted  by  sculptors  there 
was  one  representing  the  General  on 
his  war  horse,  and  the  idea  seemed  so 
appropriate  to  the  commissioners  that 
they  decided  to  advertise  for  a  second 
competition  for  an  equestrian  statue 
only.  The  design  of  Karl  Gerhardt  of 
Hartford  was  chosen.  According  to 
the  official  action  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, it  was  necessary  to  erect  the 
monument  "over  the  grave,"  but  the 
commissioners  found  it  was  impossible 
to  do  so  literally  where  Putnam  was 
originally  buried,  because  of  the  legal 
rights  of  persons  owning  adjoining 
lots  in  the  cemetery.  When  some  of 
the  descendants  of  the  General  learned 
of  this,  they  offered,  through  Hon. 
William  H."  Putnam,  to  remove  the 
body  at  their  own  expense  to  what- 
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ever  place  in  the  town  was  best  for  the 
monument  and  could  be  procured  by 
the  commissioners.  The  public  square 
was  thought  of  first,  but  the  Unitarian 
Society  to  whom  it  belonged  felt  that 
the  title  to  their  property  would  be  for- 
feited if  they  sold  any  portion  of  it.  A 
well-known  citizen  hoped  to  buy  the 
lot  upon  which  General  Putnam's 
house  stood  and  present  it  to  the  State, 
but  his  efforts  were  unsuccessful.  The 
plot  of  ground  finally  chosen  for  the 
monument  is  situated  a  few  rods  be- 
low the  public  square,  and  was  a  gift 
from  the  Hon.  Thomas  S.  Marlor  of 
Brooklyn,  Connecticut.  As  the  com- 
missioners stated  in  their  report  to  the 
General  Assembly,  this  site  "is  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  historic  Mort- 
lake  property.  To  the  north  is  the  old 
church  where  Putnam  rang  the  bell 
and  attended  service;  to  the  northeast, 
near  the  site  of  his  inn,  stand  the  re- 
mains of  the  tree  on  which  hung  the 
tavern  sign;  to  the  east  is  the  field 
where  the  old  hero  left  his  plow  and 
the  quiet  pursuits  of  husbandry  for  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  the  field  of  battle." 
The  dust  of  General  Putnam  was 
placed  in  a  sarcophagus,  which  was 
built  into  the  foundation  of  the  monu- 
ment. The  statue  and  pedestal  to- 
gether are  twenty-five  feet  in  height, 
the  statue  itself  being  of  bronze  and 
twelve  feet  in  height.  The  stone  ped- 
estal has  a  bronze  frieze  of  oak  and 
laurel  leaves  encircling  the  capstones 
to  the  tablets.  At  each  end  of  the  ped- 
estal there  is  an  ornamented  wolf's 
head  in  bronze.  The  tablets  bear  the 
original  epitaph  by  President  Dwight: 

Passenger 

If  thou  art  a  soldier, 

drop  a  tear  over  the  dust  of  a  Hero 

who 

ever  attentive 

to  the  lives  and  happiness  of  his  men, 

dared  to  lead 

where  any  dared  to  follow; 

if  a  Patriot, 

remember    the    distinguished    and    gallant 

services  rendered  thy  country 

by    the    Patriot    who    sleeps    beneath    this 

marble;  if  thou  art  honest,  generous 

and  worthy,  render  a  cheerful 

tribute  of  respect 

to  a  man 


whose  generosity  was  singular, 

whose  honesty  was  proverbial; 

who 

raised    himself   to   universal    esteem, 

and  offices  of  eminent  distinction, 

by  personal  worth 

and  a 

useful  life. 

The  monument  was  dedicated  June 
14,  1888,  with  exercises  of  great  inter- 
est. Prayer  was  offered  by  President 
Dwight  of  Yale  College,  the  grandson 
of  the  author  of  the  epitaph.  The 
statue  was  presented  in  behalf  of  the 
commission  by  Hon.  Morris  W.  Sey- 
mour, and  unveiled  by  John  D.  Put- 
nam of  Wisconsin,  a  great-great-grand- 
son of  the  General.  After  a  salute,  it 
was  accepted  in  behalf  of  the  State  by 
Governor  Lounsbury.  There  was  a 
poem  by  Professor  Charles  F.  Johnson 
of  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  and  an 
oration  by  Hon.  Henry  C.  Robinson  of 
Hartford.  At  the  close  of  the  dedica- 
tion the  military  procession,  which  in- 
cluded a  regiment  of  the  Connecticut 
National  Guard,  was  reviewed  by  the 
Governor.  William  H.  Putnam,  the 
only  surviving  grandson  of  General 
Putnam,  was  present  on  this  occasion. 

Among  the  members  of  the  same 
family  to  which  Israel  Putnam  belong- 
ed, his  cousin,  Rufus  Putnam,  holds  an 
honored  place.  He  served  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  was  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  the  American  army 
at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
and  rendered  efficient  service  during 
the  Revolution,  both  as  an  officer  and 
engineer,  notably  at  Dorchester 
Heights  before  the  evacuation  of  Bos- 
ton by  the  British,  and  later  in  forti- 
fying West  Point.  He  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  brigadier-general  in  1783. 
At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  the 
opening  up  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory under  his  leadership  was  largely 
due  to  his  warm  friendship  with  Gen- 
eral Washington,  who  had  great  faith 
in  the  possibilities  of  the  new  region 
and  encouraged  the  enterprise.  The 
work  General  Rufus  Putnam  accom- 
plished in  advancing  the  educational, 
social  and  other  interests  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  won  for  him  the  title  of  the 
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''Father  of  the  Northwest."  A  special 
effort  has  been  started  to  preserve,  as 
a  historical  memorial,  the  house  at 
Rutland,  Massachusetts,  in  which  he 
lived  before  he  removed  to  Ohio. 
Many  persons  have  interested  them- 
selves in  the  plan,  and  the  square  old 
homestead  has  been  bought  by  a  pub- 
lic association  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting in  it  everything  possible  relat- 
ing to  Rufus  Putnam  and  the  men  who 
were  associated  with  him  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  vast  territory  from  which 
since  their  day  five  States  have  been 
developed. 

In  contrast  to  the  patriots,  Israel 
and  Rufus  Putnam,  who  were  associ- 
ated on  several  occasions  in  military 
matters,  were  their  relatives,  James 
Putnam  and  his  son  James,  the  loyal- 
ists. A  writ  of  banishment  and  pro- 
scription having  been  issued  in  Massa- 
chusetts against  the  father,  he  went  to 
England,  and  after  the  Revolution  was 
prominent  in  the  government  of  New 
Brunswick,  being  a  member  of  the 
royal  council  and  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  James  Putnam,  Jr.,  also 
went  to  England,  where  he  became  a 
barrack-master,  a  member  of  the  royal 
household  and  executor  of  the  Duke 
of  Kent. 

Among  the  descendants  of  Israel 
Putnam,  his  great-grandson,  the  late 
Douglas  Putnam  of  Marietta,  Ohio, 
who  did  much  for  Marietta  College 
during  his  long  and  useful  life,  was  a 
type  of  one  of  the  best  phases  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship.  He  devoted  himself 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  community 
in  which  he  lived,  finding  his  deepest 
satisfaction  in  the  faithfulness  with 
which  he  served  his  fellow  citizens  and 
in  the  confidence  and  love  of  those 
who  knew  him. 

As  if  to  atone  for  the  limited  educa- 
tional advantages  of  Israel  Putnam, 
some  members  of  the  succeeding  gen- 
erations of  the  family,  endowed  by  na- 
ture with  unusual  talent,  have  become 
conspicuous  for  their  culture.  Among 
such  may  be  mentioned  Professor 
Frederic  Ward  Putnam  of  Harvard 
University,    whose    contributions    to 


archaeology  and  ethnology  have  won 
him   so  distinguished  a  place  among 
the  scientists  of  to-day.    There  are  in 
existence   two   interesting  old   minia- 
tures  of   his   grandparents,    Ebenezer 
and     Elizabeth     Putnam     of     Salem, 
which  were  painted  about  the  time  of 
their  marriage.  The  late  George  Palm- 
er Putnam,  founder  of  the  publishing 
house  of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  was  a 
grand-nephew  of  Israel  Putnam.     His 
son,  George  Haven  Putnam,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm,  is  the  author  of  a  val- 
uable work  on  the  history  of  book- 
making,    and    another    son,    Herbert 
Putnam,  is  the  librarian  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library.       Other  Putnams  in 
the  literary  world  include  Albigence 
Waldo  Putnam  (died  1869),  a  great- 
grandson  of  Israel  Putnam,  the  author 
of  the  "History  of  Middle  Tennessee" 
and  other  books,  and  Miss  Ruth  Put- 
nam, who  has  recently  written  a  life 
of  William  the  Silent.    The  genealogy 
of  the  family  has  been  compiled  by 
Mr.  Eben  Putnam  of  Salem.    Among 
preachers  have  been  Rev.  George  Put- 
nam, D.D.,  the  noted  Unitarian  minis- 
ter of  Roxbury,   Massachusetts,   and 
Rev.  Israel  Warburton  Putnam,  the 
Congregationalist,    well-known    to    a 
generation  which  is  fast  passing  away, 
while  among  the  living  is  Rev.  Alfred 
P.  Putnam,  D.D.,  of  Concord,  Massa- 
chusetts.   Members  of  the  family  who 
have  won  distinction  in  different  ways 
would  make  too  long  a  list  for  this 
space,  but  among  the  names  are  those 
of  Gideon  Putnam,  nephew  of  Israel 
Putnam,  founder  of  Saratoga  Springs 
as  a  watering  place;  Judges  Samuel 
Putnam    and    John    Phelps    Putnam, 
both    of    Massachusetts;    James    Os- 
borne Putnam  of  Buffalo,  New  York, 
United  States  minister  to  Belgium  in 
1880,  and  William  Le  Baron  Putnam 
of    Portland,    Maine,    judge    of    the 
United    States    Circuit    Court    and    a 
member  of  the  commission  appointed 
to  adjust  with  Great  Britain  the  claims 
of  American  seamen. 

That  the  bravery  of  Israel  Putnam 
descended  to  succeeding  generations 
was  signally  proved  by  the  service  of 
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Putnams  in  the  Rebellion.  Two  names 
stand  forth  in  special  prominence. 
One  is  that  of  Colonel  Haldimand 
Sumner  Putnam,  who  was  killed  on 
the  parapet  while  he  was  rallying  his 
men  in  the  assault  on  Fort  Wagner, 
South  Carolina,  in  July,  1863.  The 
other  is  that  of  Lieutenant  William 
Lowell  Putnam  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  the  brilliant  young  officer  who 
gave  promise  of  extraordinary  genius. 
His  memoir -was  written  by  his  mother, 
who  was  a  sister  of  James  Russell 
Lowell.       While  he  was  leading  his 


men  to  the  rescue  of  an  officer  who 
was  shot  in  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff, 
Lieutenant  Putnam  was  fatally  wound- 
ed. When  he  was  carried  to  the  hos- 
pital tent  he  would  not  allow  the  sur- 
geon to  do  anything  for  him,  but  told 
him  to  go  to  those  whom  he  could 
really  help.  The  spirit  shown  by  these 
gallant  soldiers  was  in  harmony  with 
the  heroism  and  the  generous  im- 
pulses of  their  renowned  kinsman, 
who,  forgetful  of  self  in  the  defense  of 
the  common  welfare,  always  dared  to 
lead  where  any  dared  to  follow. 


INDIAN   SUMMER. 

By  Martha  Gilbert  Dickinson. 

The  sun  slants  warm  through  empty  fields, 
Whose  crops  are  harvested  serene, 

Where  memory  her  echo  yields 

Of  spring's  quick  pulse  and  tender  green. 

The  spurned  bough  reveals  the  path 
Her  bird  has  flown ;  as  unaware 

A  gentle  sense  of  aftermath,  — 
Renunciation  fills  the  air. 

Only  the  hawk  of  silver  sails 

Darkens  the  wingless  autumn  sky, 

Whose  boding  shadow  flits  and  fails, 
As  human  portents  rise  and  die. 

Nature  is  resting;  brooding  deep 
Her  shortening  hours  silent  run; 

Craving  the  peace  of  her  white  sleep, 
Surrounded  by  old  duties  done. 


With  chastened  hopes  to  sober  joys  full 
How  oft  like  her  the  aged  sit  apart, 

Within  a  mellow  season  of  their  own,  — 
Sweet  Indian  Summer  of  the  heart! 


grown, 


HOW  SHALL  THE  COLORED  YOUTH  OF  THE 
SOUTH  BE  EDUCATED? 

By  A.  D.  Mayo. 


EXT  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union  the 
most  notable  result  of 
the  great  Civil  War 
was  the  emancipation 
of  more  than  six  mil- 
lions of  Negroes  and 
their  sudden  and  perilous  elevation, 
in  defiance  of  all  historic  prece- 
dents, from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
position  in  modern  civilization, — com- 
plete legal  citizenship  of  the  United 
States.  For  more  than  thirty  years  the 
people  of  the  old  fifteen  slave  states 
have  been  wrestling  with  the  problem 
of  bringing  the  actual  condition  of 
these  new  citizens  into  conformity 
with  their  legal  civic  status  as  recorded 
in  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  every 
American  commonwealth.  By  com- 
mon consent  the  only  lever  that  can 
lift  this  nation  within  a  nation  to  its 
final  position  in  American  life  is  found 
in  that  group  of  agencies  which, 
"working  together  for  good/'  is  known 
as  education.  The  present  essay  is  an 
attempt  to  outline  the  educational 
status  of  the  American  Negro  citizen 
in  our  Southern  states,  and  to  suggest 
some  of  the  more  evident  and  impera- 
tive methods  by  which  the  great  edu- 
cational movement  of  the  colored  race, 
begun  with  its  emancipation  in  1865, 
can  now  be  reorganized  in  the  light 
of  past  experience  and  carried  forward 
to  a  successful  issue. 

But  first  let  me  indicate  the  point  of 
view  from  which  this  observation  and 
estimate  are  taken. 

1.  I  trace  the  direct  hand  of  God's 
providence  in  the  removal  of  this  peo- 
ple from  the  darkness  of  pagan  bar- 
barism and  bondage  in  the  "dark  con- 
tinent," amid  the  comparative  darkness 
of  Christendom  three  hundred  years 


ago,  to  a  new  continent,  destined  to 
become  the  seat  of  the  world's  chief 
republic.  No  other  portion  of  this 
race,  either  in  Africa  or  elsewhere,  has 
at  any  time  been  so  favored  by  divine 
Providence  as  in  this  calling  out  of 
Egypt,  at  the  beginning  of  a  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  journey 
toward  the  land  of  promise. 

2.  I  trace  the  hand  of  God  through 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  the 
life  of  this  people  in  the  English  col- 
onies and  the  southern  United  States 
before  its  final  emancipation,  a  gener- 
ation ago.     I  have  no  apologies  for  its 
darker  shades,  and  make  no  claim  for 
the  "peculiar  institution"  as  a  mission- 
ary enterprise.    But  this  I  see :    While 
the  masses  of  the  European  peoples, 
without  exception,  came  up  to  their 
day  of  deliverance  through  a  thousand 
years  of  war,  pestilence  and  famine, 
which  destroyed  as  many  as  now  live 
on    that    continent,    this    people    was 
trained  for  civilization  through  a  pro- 
longed childhood  under  the  direction 
and  by  the  consent  of  the  superior  class 
in    the    most    progressive    nation    on 
earth.    This  is  the  only  people  that  has 
made  the  passage  from  barbarism  to 
civilization  without  passing  through  a 
wilderness    dominated    by    the    three 
furies  of  the  prayer-book,  —  "sword, 
pestilence  and  famine."    Up  to  i860  it 
never  strewed  the  continent  with  its 
bones   or  watered   its   fields   with  its 
blood  in  war.    Its  people  never  died  in 
thousands,  like  every  European  peo- 
ple, by  famine.    And  so  well  were  they 
guarded  against  pestilence  that  no  peo- 
ple on  earth  has  so  increased  and  mul- 
tiplied, until  to-day  we  behold  a  na- 
tion three  times  as  numerous  as  the 
American   republic    under   the   presi- 
dency of  George  Washington. 
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3.  When  at  last  the  republic,  like 
every  great  people,  was  called  upon  to 
make  the  grand  decision  whether  it 
was  indeed  one  nation  or  a  confeder- 
acy of  thirty  nations  which  one  of  the 
number  could  sever,  this  people  was 
providentially  so  placed  that  neither 
the  Union  nor  the  confederacy  could 
boast  that  it  had  received  the  greater 
aid  at  its  hands.  Among  the  three  mil- 
lion soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Union,  at 
most  were  found  not  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  of  colored  fighters  and 
workers.  But  until  the  close  of  the 
great  conflict  the  confederacy  received 
the  aid  of  probably  five  millions  of  the 
colored  people,  in  raising  supplies,  car- 
rying on  the  home  life,  and  working  in 
the  various  ways  whereby  the  effective 
strength  and  number  of  its  armies  was 
prodigiously  increased.  And  it  was  no 
small  gain  for  the  freedmen  that,  when 
peace  and  freedom  came,  every  gen- 
erous and  thoughtful  family  in  the 
South  acknowledged  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  them  and  laid  no  charge 
against  them  for  what  had  happened. 
Meanwhile,  the  North  and  the  nation, 
which  had  liberated  the  slaves  as  an  act 
of  civil  war,  felt  bound  by  every  con- 
sideration of  justice  and  humanity  to 
do  its  uttermost  for  their  protection 
and  elevation. 

4.  And  when  the  war  cloud  lifted 
and  the  six  millions  of  this  people  stood 
up  for  the  first  "dress  parade"  of  the 
grand  army  of  freedmen,  the  whole  civ- 
ilized world  looked  on  with  amazement 
at  what  appeared.  For  during  that 
period  of  less  than  three  centuries  the 
race  had  made  a  greater  progress 
than  any  other  people  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  During  those  mem- 
orable years  the  African  negro  had 
learned  the  three  fundamental  lessons 
of  civilization:  How  to  work  under 
intelligent  supervision;  the  language 
and  the  religion  of  a  civilized,  Chris- 
tian country.  And  that  country  was 
the  world's  foremost  republic,  and  all 
the  experiences  of  slave  life  hacl 
been  during  the  years  when  it  was 
growing  from  thirteen  colonies  to  the 
United  States  of  America.    Tt  was  not 


remarkable,  under  those  circum- 
stances, that  among  these  five  or  six 
millions  was  found  a  body  of  men  and 
women  who  became  the  foremost  lead- 
ers of  the  race,  by  the  natural  selection 
of  superior  intelligence,  superior  char- 
acter and  superior  executive  ability. 
Freedom  came  to  the  Negro  in  a  coun- 
try by  climate  adapted  to  his  condition; 
where  good  land  was  a  drug  in  every 
market;  so  fertile  that  no  family  need 
starve;  so  sparsely  populated  that  one 
of  its  states  to-day  could  support  the 
entire  colored  population  of  eight  mil- 
lions and  still  call  aloud  for  millions 
more. 

5.  I  do  not  discuss  the  wisdom  or 
unwisdom  of  the  last  great  act  of  this 
"strange  eventful  history"  —  the  con- 
ferring on  this  people  at  once  the 
world's  highest  opportunity  —  the  su- 
preme right  of  full  American  citizen- 
ship, with  all  that  belongs  thereto.  But 
I  see  that,  under  the  same  directing 
providence,  even  this,  the  most  daring 
and  perilous  experiment  in  govern- 
ment recorded  in  history,  awoke  the 
entire  country  at  once  to  the  necessity 
and  duty  of  providing  that  education 
for  the  coming  generation  without 
which  freedom  itself  would  have  been 
only  a  mockery  and  a  phantasm. 

At  once  the  national  government 
stretched  forth  its  hand  to  the  two  mil- 
lions of  colored  children  and  youth. 
The  great  philanthropist,  George  Pea- 
body,  born  and  reared  in  the  common 
schools  of  Massachusetts,  a  citizen  of 
the  South,  a  resident  in  and  illustrious 
benefactor  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
British  empire,  included  the  Negro 
children  in  the  greatest  personal  gift  at 
that  time  ever  made  for  the  education 
of  a  whole  people.  The  board  of  Pea- 
body  trustees,  the  most  distinguished 
body  of  men  that  ever  served  as  a 
"common  school  board  of  education," 
under  the  presidency  of  Robert  C. 
Winthrop,  the  descendant  of  Governor 
John  Winthrop,  the  most  illustrious  of 
his  great  family,  the  model  American 
citizen;  through  its  right  and  left  hand, 
Dr.  Barnas  Sears  and  Dr.  J.  L.  M. 
Curry,  invited  the  South  to  make  its 
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final  effort  to  establish  the  common 
school  for  "every  sort  and  condition" 
of  its  people.  And,  most  wonderful  of 
all  the  wonders  of  this  era  of  miracles, 
the  old  master  class  of  the  South 
joined  hands  with  the  educational  pub- 
lic of  the  North  in  the  glorious  enter- 
prise of  educating  the  children  of  its 
freedmen  for  the  new  American  citi- 
zenship. All  honor  to  the  North  and 
the  nation  for  what  it  has  done  in  giv- 
ing to  this  people  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity, to  train  its  superior  youth  for 
the  leadership  of  a  nation  within  a  na- 
tion. But  we  must  not  forget  that  for 
every  dollar  expended  from  the  mar- 
velous wealth  of  the  richest  nation  and 
the  wealthiest  states  of  Christendom  in 
behalf  of  the  Negro  the  sixteen  states 
of  the  South,  in  the  day  of  their  pov- 
erty, have  given  four  dollars  for  the 
education  of  these  children  in  the  new 
Southern  common  schools. 

6.  So  here  our  "nation  within  a  na- 
tion" stands  to-day.  The  North  and 
the  republic  have  given  the  Negro  per- 
sonal emancipation  and,  as  far  as  con- 
stitutions and  laws  can  go,  political 
freedom.  But  the  only  highway  to  the 
real  use  and  enjoyment  of  complete 
American  citizenship  is  the  education 
of  the  head,  the  heart  and  the  hand, 
which  leads  a  people  through  the  paths 
of  peace  and  by  the  methods  of  a 
Christian  civilization,  up  from  every 
possible  depth  to  every  possible  height 
of  human  achievement.  The  South 
has  struck  hands  once  and  forever  with 
the  North  and  the  nation,  and,  in  the 
establishment  and  support  of  the 
American  common  school,  at  a  cost, 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  of 
more  than  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  million  dollars,  —  eighty-five 
million  dollars  for  its  colored  citizens, 
—  has  done  such  a  work  as  no  people 
under  similar  circumstances  ever  did 
before. 

The  only  question  now  in  order  is: 
in  view  of  what  God  and  the  Republic 
have  done,  what  does  this  people  pro- 
pose to  do  for  itself?  What  must 
this  "nation  within  a  nation"  do 
to  be  saved? 


I  answer,  without  one  word  of  hesi- 
tation: Turn  its  back  upon  the  past. 
Return  thanks  to  Almighty  God  that 
it  now  stands  on  the  threshold  of  the 
world's  highest  position,  sovereign  cit- 
izenship in  the  world's  greatest  repub- 
lic. Let  it  behold  in  this  opportunity 
for  the  education  of  the  two  millions 
of  its  children  and  youth  in  the  Amer- 
ican common  school,  the  final  proof 
of  the  gracious  providence  that  "thus 
far  has  led  it  on."  Now  let  it  gird  up 
its  loins,  face  the  sunrise,  and  along 
this  highway  of  civilization  begin  its 
upward  march  toward  the  future  that 
can  only  be  achieved  through  that  ed- 
ucation which  is  but  another  name 
for  the  Christian  method  of  rising  out 
of  the  lower  places  of  the  earth  toward 
the  sunlit  summits  that  front  the  heav- 
ens and  scan  the  horizon. 

With  the  best  light  at  my  command 
I  therefore  hold  that  the  absolute  im- 
pending duty  of  the  colored  citizens  of 
the  South  is  to  combine  and  by  every 
practical  method  inaugurate  a  grand 
revival  in  behalf  of  the  country  and 
village  common  school. 

The  graded  school  for  colored  chil- 
dren and  youth  in  the  cities  and  larger 
towns  in  these  states  is  now  in  a  fair 
way  to  success.  But  it  is  in  the  vast 
majority  of  the  common  schools  for 
the  colored  children  and  youth,  in  the 
open  country  and  smaller  villages,  that 
the  great  field  for  educational  work  in 
the  South  is  now  found. 

By  the  report  of  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Education  for  1892-93  we  learn 
that  in  sixteen  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  there  are  now  (estimated) 
2,630,331  colored  children  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  eighteen.  Of  these 
1,267,828  are  enrolled  in  the  common 
schools.  The  average  daily  attendance 
varies  in  different  states;  in  Virginia 
one-half,  in  South  Carolina  a  larger, 
in  Maryland  a  smaller  proportion;  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  where  the 
colored  schools  are  best,  11,000  of  the 
14,500  enrolled.  It  would  probably  be 
an  approximate  estimate  to  say  that 
one-third  the  number  of  colored  chil- 
dren in  the  South  between  five  and 
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eighteen  are  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance on  common  schools,  in  session 
never  more  than  five  and  rarely  four 
months  in  the  year,  during  a  period 
probably  not  exceeding  four  years  in 
the  life  of  the  pupil.  These  children 
are  under  the  instruction  of  25,615  col- 
ored teachers. 

"In  the  academies,  schools,  colleges, 
etc.,  for  colored  youth  there  are,  as  far 
as  known,  10,191  male  and  11,920 
female  students.  In  all  these  schools  re- 
ported in  1892-93  there  are  25,859  stu- 
dents. In  the  elementary  departments 
of  seventy-five  of  these  institutions  are 
13,176  pupils;  in  the  secondary, 
7,365;  in  the  collegiate,  963;  and  in  the 
professional  924.  In  the  collegiate  de- 
partment of  these  institutions  only 
twenty-five  per  cent  are  women."  The 
highest  per  centage  of  colored  illiter- 
acy of  persons  above  the  age  of  ten  in 
1890  was  found  in  Alabama;  69.1  per 
cent.  During  the  twenty  years  from 
1870  to  1890  the  per  centage  of  col- 
ored illiteracy  was  reduced  from  85  to 
60  per  cent  of  the  entire  population. 
In  Kentucky  the  colored  school  enrol- 
ment has  reached  yS  per  cent  of  the 
colored  youth  of  school  age,  while  in 
nine  states  it  falls  below  60  per  cent. 
Alabama,  with  the  exception  of 
three  states,  is  giving  education  to  the 
largest  number  of  colored  children  in 
secondary  schools.  In  the  number  of 
colored  students  in  normal  school 
courses  in  1895  Alabama  led  the  entire 
South,  with  785;  also  in  the  number 
of  colored  students  receiving  industrial 
training,  3,427.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  Hampton  school  in  Virginia  and 
the  Tuskegee  in  Alabama  now  receive 
nearly  one-half  the  entire  sum  contrib- 
uted by  the  North  for  the  education  of 
the  Southern  Negro ;  more  than  three- 
hundred  thousand  dollars  annually. 
But,  with  the  best  effort  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Education,  owing  to  a 
chronic  habit  of  neglect  in  forwarding 
school  returns,  these  statistics  of 
Negro  education  can  be  regarded  as 
little  better  than  a  tolerably  accurate 
approximation.  Other  estimates  give 
in  the  entire  South,  162  schools  of  the 


secondary  and  higher  type,  with  37,100 
students  and  1,550  teachers.  But,  at 
the  highest  estimate,  of  probably 
800,000  colored  children  and  youth  in 
daily  school  attendance,  not  50,000  will 
be  found  in  any  grade  above  the  ele- 
mentary and  lower  grammar  schools. 
If  these  institutions,  especially  those 
largely  supported  by  the  North  for  the 
secondary  and  higher  schooling  of  the 
colored  youth  in  all  these  states  are 
wise  in  time  and  correctly  gauge  the 
drift  of  sentiment  in  the  educational 
and  religious  public  in  the  nation,  they 
will  at  once  do  four  things :  — 

1.  With  all  possible  despatch  con- 
sistent with  existing  arrangements 
they  will  relieve  themselves  of  their 
elementary  department  and  concen- 
trate their  work  on  the  training  of 
competent  youth  for  leadership  in  all 
the  positions  where  superior  ability 
and  character  are  in  demand. 

2.  These  institutions  are  waking  up 
to  the  importance  of  giving  better  in- 
struction and  in  many  cases  improving 
the  quality  of  their  teaching  force. 

3.  They  will  co-operate,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  ability  and  with  a  heart 
in  their  co-operation,  in  the  attempt  to 
make  sound  industrial  training  for 
both  sexes,  not  an  annex  to,  but  a  per- 
manent feature  of  their  course  of  study 
and  discipline. 

4.  They  will  discourage  the  attempt 
of  some  of  our  Southern  educational 
missionary  associations  and  home 
churches  to  force  the  sectarian  paro- 
chial system  of  elementary  schools 
upon  the  colored  people. 

With  these  four  reforms  these  insti- 
tutions can  rely  upon  the  continued 
favor  of  the  friends  of  education 
throughout  the  country;  at  present  for 
temporary  supplies,  and  finally  for  sub- 
stantial endowment,  to  establish  them 
as  the  future  collegiate  and  profes- 
sional seminaries  for  this  people. 

So  we  are  thrown  back  upon  our 
fundamental  position,  —  the  almost 
absolute  dependence  of  the  colored 
people  of  the  South  upon  the  country 
district  and  village  common  school  for 
the  education  of  the  generation  of  chil- 
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dren  and  youth  now  on  the  ground. 
More  than  ninety-five  per  cent  of 
these  two  million  six  hundred  thou- 
sand, from  five  to  eighteen,  will  there 
receive  the  schooling  that  will  largely 
determine  their  ability,  twenty  years 
hence,  to  become  the  American  Mace- 
donian phalanx,  the  chosen  ten  thou- 
sand on  which  our  "nation  within  a  na- 
tion" must  depend  for  its  direction  in 
all  public  and  private  affairs. 

Hitherto,  this  work  of  education, 
including  a  good  deal  of  aid  and  com- 
fort for  the  colored  churches,  has 
borne  very  largely  upon  the  white  peo- 
ple of  both  sections  of  the  country. 
There  are  no  very  reliable  statistics  of 
the  amount  of  money  contributed  by 
the  whole  country  to  the  schooling  of 
the  colored  people  during  the  past 
thirty-five  years.  It  will  probably  not 
be  very  wide  of  the  truth  to  say  that 
from  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  not 
less  than  one  hundred  and  ten  million 
dollars  has  been  paid  for  this  purpose. 
Of  this  eighty-five  million  has  been  ex- 
pended by  the  people  of  the  South  for 
the  education  of  the  colored  children 
and  youth  in  the  common  school,  and 
not  less  than  twenty-five  million  by  the 
national  government  and  the  churches 
and  people  of  the  states  that  remained 
in  the  Union  in  1862. 

Probably  no  hundred  million  dollars 
was  ever  expended  anywhere  with  bet- 
ter results.  Nothing  that  has  hap- 
pened south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  since  the  foundation  of  the  govern- 
ment has  been  so  honorable  to  the 
leading  class  of  the  South  as  the  vol- 
untary contribution  of  this  eighty-five 
million  dollars,  under  the  peculiar  con- 
dition of  the  givers,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  American  common  school 
for  the  children  of  their  former  bond- 
men. 

But,  as  a  grim  old  railroad  president 
once  remarked  to  me,  as  he  very  leis- 
urely extracted  a  five-dollar  gold  coin 
from  his  vest  pocket  as  his  contribution 
to  my  "ministry  of  education,"  "I  don't 
take  much  stock  in  trying  to  educate 
two  million  of  Southern  children  by 
passing  round  a  hat."      Our  nation 


within  a  nation  must  realize,  as  its  edu- 
cated leaders  everywhere  declare,  that 
the  present  condition  of  affairs  is  tem- 
porary and  cannot  be  prolonged  with- 
out danger  of  a  decided  reaction,  not 
only  among  the  benevolent  people  of 
the  North,  but  from  the  roundabout 
common  sense  of  the  American  people. 
The  conviction  is  abroad,  even  in  a 
more  dangerous  form  in  the  South 
than  elsewhere,  that  a  people,  eight 
millions  strong,  virtually  the  reliable 
laboring  class  of  a  dozen  great  states, 
which  from  a  condition  of  absolute 
poverty  in  1865,  in  thirty  years  has 
gathered  together  $300,000,000  of 
taxable  property;,  the  church  prop- 
erty of  one  religious  denomination 
amounting  to  nine  million  dollars; 
the  majority  of  its  intelligent,  moral 
and  industrial  people  to-day  handling 
more  money  than  the  settlers  of 
New  England  during  the  first  half- 
century  of  their  occupation;  its 
average  church  and  social  gather- 
ings displaying  a  better  style  of  dress 
than  entire  classes  of  people  in  all  the 
states;  with  the  sympathy  of  Christen- 
dom behind  it;  should  not  so  largely 
as  at  present  rely  on  the  prodigious 
system  of  solicitation  that  makes  every 
Northern  city  from  June  to  October  a 
lively  imitation  of  a  new  administra- 
tion. Ordinary,  even  "sanctified" 
human  nature,  cannot  forever  endure 
this  tremendous  pressure. 

It  is  useless  to  ignore  or  in  any  gen- 
eral way  to  attempt  to  resist  this  im- 
pression, or  to  evade  the  danger  of  its 
becoming  more  influential  in  certain 
sections  of  the  country.  The  question 
comes  louder  every  year:  "Why  can- 
not the  colored  people  themselves  do 
more  to  build  up  their  own  school  sys- 
tem, which  is  practically  their  one  reli- 
ance for  the  training  of  the  generation 
of  their  children  now  on  the  ground? 
Why  do  their  people  of  means  so  often 
ignore  their  own  public  schools  and 
spend  their  money  on  expensive  sem- 
inaries elsewhere,  or  even  inferior 
schools  at  home?  And  why  do  so 
many  of  these  more  prosperous  fami- 
lies compel  their  most  valuable  school 
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men  and  women,  who  are  needed  at 
their  posts  of  home  service,  to  wear 
ont  their  lives  in  tramping  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the 
Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  beseeching  the  gift 
of  student  aid,  which,  if  applied  in  their 
home  common  schools,  would  give  an 
additional  month  of  instruction  to 
fifty  children  instead  of  supporting  one 
common  school  pupil  in  a  'univer- 
sity' ?" 

I  repeat,  —  I  see  no  help  in  this 
emergency  save  by  a  great  revival  in 
behalf  of  the  common  school  among 
the  colored  masses  of  all  these  states. 
That  revival  must  be  led  by  the  teach- 
ers and  the  educational  public,  —  that 
portion  of  this  people  which  appreci- 
ates the  situation  and  feels  the  tremen- 
dous issues  impending  on  the  response 
to  the  demand.  No  political  party  in 
state  or  nation ;  no  system  of  evangeli- 
zation in  any  or  all  of  the  churches;  no 
new  departure  of  private  benevolence 
can  meet  the  emergency.  "There  is 
no  other  way  under  heaven  known 
among  men"  whereby  this  nation  with- 
in a  nation  "can  be  saved" ;  as  far  as  its 
salvation  concerns  its  earthly  destiny, 
except  by  a  great  awakening  among 
these  eight  millions  aroused  by  their 
own  trusted  and  most  influential  lead- 
ers; not  a  revival  that  comes  as  a 
cyclone  and  leaves  a  spiritual  wreck  in 
its  wake;  but  an  intelligent,  far-reach- 
ing, practical  awakening  of  whole 
communities,  counties,  cities,  states; 
"growing  while  men  sleep";  extending 
from  commonwealth  to  common- 
wealth; giving  the  partisan  politician 
notice  to  be  "up  and  doing"  and  every 
enemy  of  the  common  school  a  "fear- 
ful looking  for  of  judgment,"  until  it 
compels  the  "powers  that  be"  to  pro- 
vide for  the  training  of  the  young 
American  Negro  for  the  momentous 
duties  already  thundering  at  the  door. 

"The  way  to  resume  specie  pay- 
ments is  to  resume,"  said  Horace 
Greeley,  while  the  statesmen  at  Wash- 
ington were  pounding  their  solemn 
brows  over  the  financial  problem  of 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Booker  T. 
Washington,  after  his  own  vivid  and 


practical  manner  of  speech,  has  told 
us  the  way  in  which  this  work  was 
done  in  one  case: 

"Ten  years  ago  a  young  man  born  in 
slavery  found  his  way  to  the  Tuskegee 
school.  By  small  cash  payments  and  work 
on  the  farm  he  finished  the  course  with  a 
good  English  education  and  a  practical  and 
theoretical  knowledge  of  farming.  Return- 
ing to  his  country  home,  where  five-sixths 
of  the  citizens  were  colored,  he  still  found 
them  mortgaging  their  crops,  living  on 
rented  land  from  hand  to  mouth,  and 
deeply  in  debt.  School  had  never  lasted 
longer  than  three  months,  and  was  taught 
in  a  wreck  of  a  log  cabin  by  an  inferior 
teacher.  Finding  this  condition  of  things, 
the  young  man  took  the  three  months  pub- 
lic school  as  a  starting  point.  Soon  he  or- 
ganized the  older  pupils  into  a  club  that 
came  together  every  week.  In  these  meet- 
ings the  young  man  instructed  as  to  the 
value  of  owning  a  home,  the  evils  of  mort- 
gaging, and  the  importance  of  educating 
their  children.  He  taught  them  how  to 
save  money,  how  to  sacrifice — to  live  on 
bread  and  potatoes  until  they  could  get  out 
of  debt,  beginning  buying  a  home  and  stop 
mortgaging.  Through  the  lessons  and  in- 
fluence of  these  meetings  the  first  year  of 
this  young  man's  work  these  people  built 
up  by  their  contributions  in  money  and 
labor  a  nice  frame  school-house  that  re- 
placed the  wreck  of  the  log  cabin.  The 
next  year  this  work  was  continued,  and 
those  people,  out  of  their  own  pockets, 
added  two  months  to  the  original  three- 
months'  school  term.  Month  by  month 
has  been  added  to  the  school  term  till  it 
now  lasts  seven  months  every  year.  Al- 
ready fourteen  families  within  a  radius  of 
ten  miles  have  bought  and  are  buying 
homes,  a  large  proportion  have  ceased  to 
mortgage  their  crops  and  are  raising  their 
own  food  supplies.  In  the  midst  of  all  was 
the  young  teacher  with  a  model  cottage  and 
a  model  farm  as  an  example  and  center  of 
light  for  the  whole  community." 

In  all  save  exceptional  cases,  at  first 
by  private  contributions,  and  ulti- 
mately by  some  method  of  local  taxa- 
tion, it  may  be  possible  to  extend  the 
common  school  in  the  country  and 
village  of  the  South  even  two  or  three 
months ;  put  the  school-house  in  better 
repair,  insist  on  a  more  competent 
teacher,  and  generally  to  lift  up  the 
entire  business  of  country  school-keep- 
ing to  an  assured  and  progressive  con- 
dition. 

Nowhere  in  this  republic  is  an 
able,  religious,  tactful,  dead-in-earnest 
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young  man  or  woman  so  powerful  for 
good  as  the  thousands  of  teachers  in 
the  colored  schools  of  the  sixteen 
states  once  called  the  South.  Any 
state  association  of  colored  teachers  in 
five  years  could  place  their  state  as  far 
in  advance  of  its  present  position  in  the 
people's  common  school  as  it  is  to-day 
beyond  the  old  field-school  of  the 
grandfathers. 

Now,  if  any  reliable  or  competent 
man  or  woman  would  appear  in 
any  metropolitan  city  of  the  North  or 
South,  properly  indorsed  and  sup- 
ported, bringing  the  "good  news"  that 
five  hundred  country  and  village  com- 
mon school  districts  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple of  any  of  these  states  would,  this 
coming  year,  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tion, raise  each  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
dollars  that  would  furnish  the  salary 
of  one  good  teacher  indorsed  by  a 
principal  of  a  state  normal  school  for 
one  additional  month's  instruction  for 
its  thirty  to  fifty  children,  I  believe  an 
additional  twelve  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars  could  be  raised  in  a  month 
and  all  these  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
thousand  pupils  receive  two  additional 
months  of  instruction  from  a  teacher 
who  teaches  and  does  not  "fumble" 
with  his  little  constituency. 

This  proposition  is  no  visionary  the- 
ory of  my  own.  During  my  entire 
ministry  of  education  in  the  South, 
since  1880, 1  have  never  asked  a  South- 
ern community  to  do  what  many  other 
Southern  communities,  no  better  off 
than  itself,  had  not  successfully  done. 
Hundreds  of  district  schools  in  all 
these  states  are  thus  being  improved 
by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their 
own  people,  often  assisted  from  with- 
out. I  am  convinced  that  if  this 
method  of  local  aid  were  organized  and 
thoroughly  tried,  with  the  indorsement 
of  responsible  educators  in  both  sec- 
tions, it  would  become  not  only  a  suc- 
cess, but  one  of  the  most  popular 
methods  of  giving  aid  and  comfort 
where  most  needed  by  the  colored 
people. 

There  is  yet  another  reason  for  the 
inauguration  of  this  people's  grand  re- 


vival in  the  interest  of  the  children  and 
youth  of  their  nation  within  a  nation. 

The  American  people's  common 
school  is  a  public  university  of  good 
manhood,  good  womanhood,  good  cit- 
izenship in  a  republican  government 
and  order  of  society.  It  is  from  begin- 
ning to  end  an  arrangement  "of  the 
people,  for  the  people,  by  the  people," 
acting  through  a  flexible  majority,  for 
educating  the  children  in  the  great 
American  art  of  living  together;  each 
pupil  acquiring  the  mastery  of  his  own 
mental,  moral  and  executive  faculty  in 
preparation  for  a  responsible  and  in- 
spiring career  of  full  American  citizen- 
ship at  the  coming. of  legal  manhood 
or  womanhood.  Here  the  people  or- 
ganize, support  and,  through  respon- 
sible officials  elected  by  a  legislative 
school  board,  teach  and  train  their  own 
children.  The  pupil  is  neither  a  slave 
under  a  schoolmaster,  nor  the  subject 
of  a  government  his  parents  did  not 
create  and  control.  He  is  a  "minor" 
citizen,  in  training  for  his  "majority" 
in  a  miniature  commonwealth,  whose 
"rules  and  regulations"  are  the  laws 
enacted  or  approved  by  a  popular  body 
and  administered  by  a  teacher  respon- 
sible to  the  people  for  every  act  within 
his  jurisdiction. 

Here  for  the  first  time  the  child  steps 
out  from  the  limited  and  exclusive  life 
of  the  family,  where  he  is  often  the  "all 
in  all,"  into  the  broad  society  of  a  little 
republic  where  no  superiority  in  the 
wealth,  ability,  culture,  social,  personal 
or  public  position  of  his  family  tells  on 
his  standing  among  his  fellows.  As  in 
his  future  life,  he  stands  for  himself  and 
rises  or  falls  according  to  his  own  per- 
sonal merit  or  demerit. 

Another  superiority  of  the  Ameri- 
can common  school  over  all  its  rivals 
is  that  it  is  no  less  a  seminary  for  the 
adult  people  than  for  the  children.  Be- 
fore the  year  i860  several  of  the  states 
of  the  South  endeavored  to  put  on  the 
ground  the  public  school  system  for 
the  white  race  devised  by  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, at  the  time  of  its  publication 
in  some  ways  the  broadest  and  most 
enlightened  that  had  appeared  in  this 
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or  any  land.  Although  the  South  was 
not  lacking  in  good  scholars,  far- 
sighted  educational  statesmen,  and  an 
increasing  body  of  superior  people, 
who  realized  the  peril  to  the  lower 
class  of  its  population  from  the  illiter- 
acy that,  like  a  great  pestilential 
slough,  there  as  in  Europe,  festered  at 
the  bottom  of  society,  there  was  never 
any  very  satisfactory  or  permanent  re- 
sult until  the  close  of  the  war. 

All  these  interesting  experiments 
were  finally  stranded  on  the  most  dan- 
gerous reef  in  the  old-time  Southern 
order  of  society,  —  the  lack  of  efficient 
local  government.  The  old-time  sys- 
tem of  government  in  the  wide, 
sparsely  settled  district  of  a  Southern 
county  was  at  best  a  government  at 
long  range,  always  in  danger  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  a  court-house  "ring'* 
at  the  county  town;  in  many  ways  the 
feeblest  possible  arrangement.  The 
most  beneficent  and  powerful  influ- 
ence was  the  social  and  moral 
power  exerted  by  the  superior  fami- 
lies, —  one  of  the  ablest  and  best 
of  the  aristocratic  families  in  Chris- 
tendom, held  together  by  one  central 
interest,  the  preservation  of  the  social 
and  political  order  of  which  it  was  the 
head.  This  arrangement  did  good  ser- 
vice through  the  first  half-century 
transition  period  of  the  republic  and 
produced  a  state  of  affairs  that  some  of 
its  literary  admirers  even  now  laud  as 
the  golden  age  of  Southern  American 
society.  There  was  little  vagrancy,  for 
the  colored  folk  were  under  the  strict 
police  control  of  the  plantation;  the 
poor  white  man  of  the  district  was  an 
easy-going  dependent;  and  the  non- 
slave-holding  farmer  generally  lived  in 
a  different  portion  of  the  state. 

Thomas  Jefferson  early  saw  the  peril 
of  such  a  condition  and  urged  Virginia 
to  adopt  the  New  England  system  of 
town  local  government,  which,  in  a 
modified  form,  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  the  new  Northwest.  But  that 
was  then  impossible.  The  coming  of 
emancipation  found  the  vast  rural  dis- 
tricts of  this  section  almost  destitute  of 
local  government,  with  the  drift  of  the 


civil  war  and  the  criminal  and  vagrant 
class  of  its  six  millions  of  freedmen 
afloat;  with  no  effective  labor  laws  to 
protect  the  children  from  the  ignor- 
ance or  greed  of  the  parent  or  the 
tyranny  of  the  corporation ;  no  efficient 
vagrant  law  to  save  the  open  country 
from  the  nuisance  and  peril  of  the  idle, 
vicious,  depraved,  often  fiendish  tramp 
who  wandered  about  at  his  own 
wicked  will  until  he  ran  against  an  in- 
dignant man  with  a  shotgun  or  an  in- 
furiated mob,  too  crazy  with  drink  and 
revenge  to  await  the  slow  motion  of  a 
trial  in  a  court,  where  a  swarm  of  furi- 
ous criminal  lawyers  were  bound  to 
move  heaven  and  earth  in  defense  of 
the  most  flagrant  offender. 

A  potent  cure  of  this  and  other  dis- 
orders of  the  present  rural  Southern 
society  is  the  building  up  of  a  more 
efficient  style  of  local  government;  so 
that  in  every  neighborhood  may  be 
found  a  body  of  people  accustomed  to 
public  activity  and  administration;  not 
merely  voting  in  a  fiercely  contested 
election,  but  making  and  administering 
public  ordinances  for  their  own  protec- 
tion and  the  development  of  all  the 
conditions  of  a  well-ordered  state. 

This  course  must  be  the  growth  of 
a  generation.  But,  meanwhile,  as  by 
a  special  political  providence,  the  be- 
ginning of  this  great  movement  has  al- 
ready come  to  the  Southern  people  in 
the  establishment  and  administration 
of  the  people's  country  and  village  dis- 
trict school. 

This  school,  although  a  part  of  the 
educational  system  of  the  state  and  still 
to  a  large  extent  dependent  on  the 
state  for  support,  is  in  fact  a  little  re- 
public set  up  in  a  limited  area  of  terri- 
tory through  the  entire  vast  rural  do- 
main of  these  sixteen  states.  Here  the 
people  may  and  often  do  elect  their 
own  local  board  of  school  trustees,  who 
administer  the  school  law  of  the  state 
and  supervise  the  school  which  con- 
tains a  representative  of  every  style  of 
family  in  the  district.  The  school 
house  becomes  a  little  state  house,  the 
one  centre  of  the  local  public  life. 
Every  family  that  sends  a  child  is  inter- 
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ested  in  it  as  in  no  political  party, 
church  or  secret  society.  The  goings- 
on  therein  are  watched  as  nothing  else 
is  watched  in  the  neighborhood.  Its 
teacher  is  the  "observed  of  all  observ- 
ers." Every  good  boy  is  known  and 
encouraged;  every  bad  boy  is  "spot- 
ted"; every  superior  girl  aspiring  to 
the  dignity  of  a  school  mistress  is 
"booked"  for  Tuskegee,  Hampton, 
Claflin  or  one  of  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two  superior  institutions  where 
she  may  be  educated  into  all  of  which 
she  is  capable. 

The  people,  already  possessed  of 
additional  public  influence,  will  more 
and  more  seek  to  have  their  way  in  this 
great  public  function.  Here  they  are 
trained  to  act  together  for  the  most  im- 
portant public  interest,  the  education 
of  their  own  children.  The  public  life 
that  revolves  about  the  little  school 
house  is  of  the  most  valuable  and 
stimulating  sort.  It  need  have  none 
of  the  vulgarity  and  ferocity  of  partisan 
political  contest.  It  can  dispense  with 
the  sectarian  fury  and  superstitious 
fanaticism  that  too  often  make  a  devil's 
normal  school  of  a  quarrelsome  church. 
It  steers  clear  of  the  bitter  rivalries  of 
social  ambition;  for  the  child  of  the 
humblest  mother  may  become  the 
foremost  leader  of  his  race. 

What  a  people's  university  can  this 
school  be  made!  It  is  set  up  in  sight 
of  every  man's  door,  always  waiting  to 
be  improved,  able  by  the  self-sacrifice 
and  enlightened  cooperation  of  its 
families  to  become  anything  good  they 
demand.  It  is  the  most  radical  and 
powerful  training  school  of  young  and 
old  America  for  the  new  republic  that 
we  all  will  face  with  the  rising  sun  of 
the  twentieth  century.  It  only  needs 
that  the  people  of  every  school  district 
in  all  these  states  rise  to  the  occasion; 
take  the  schools  into  their  own  hands; 
if  the  legislature  will  not  permit  them 
under  the  law,  improve  it  by  calling  in 
the  gospel  of  putting  their  own  shoul- 
der to  the  wheel,  turning  their  backs 
to  the  politicians  and  doing  the  work 
themselves.  Nobody  will  care  or  dare 
to  resist  any  sensible,  practical,  per- 


sistent effort  of  the  people  in  any  coun- 
try or  village  school  district  in  the 
South  to  make  its  school  the  best 
in  the  country,  in  the  state,  in  the 
nation. 

No  Southern  Legislature  will  per- 
manently refuse  to  come  to  the  relief 
of  a  country  school  system  when  the 
people  are  straining  every  nerve  to 
make  the  best  of  a  hard  situation  and 
send  up  a  plea  to  the  capitol  for  aid 
and  encouragement  for  the  children. 
And,  better  yet,  any  people  of  any  state 
in  the  Union  that  goes  on  educating 
itself  after  this  fashion,  in  the  self- 
helping  American  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness, as  it  can  in  the  management  of 
the  people's  common  school,  will 
sooner  or  later  become  a  body  politic 
that  no  statesman,  even  the  cross-roads 
politician,  can  safely  offend  or  ignore, 
— a  constituency  that  will  know  just 
what  it  needs,  and  just  how  to  get  what 
it  wants,  in  the  direct,  peaceful,  obsti- 
nate American  way.  A  people  so 
trained  will  vote,  and  be  apt  to  vote 
right,  especially  on  education,  and  that 
vote  will  be  counted.  And  every  as- 
pirant "in  a  strait"  for  an  office  will 
look  that  way,  and  every  patriotic  and 
thoughtful  man  will  rejoice  that  this 
glorious  right  of  suffrage,  given  to  our 
"nation  within  a  nation,"  has  finally 
become  a  public  blessing,  the  bulwark 
of  the  children's  right  to  education  in 
the  people's  common  school. 

The  colored  teachers  must  become 
the  leaders  in  the  great  revival  of  the 
country  district  and  village  common 
school.  The  young  colored  man  or 
woman  graduate  from  any  of  the  su- 
perior seminaries  of  the  race,  espe- 
cially if  his  instruction  has  been  a 
reality  and  not  a  sham,  if  het  really 
knows  what  he  has  studied  and  can 
tell  what  he  knows,  and,  beyond  his 
function  as  a  pedagogue,  has  a  broad 
and  generous  outfit  of  intelligent, 
moral  and  executive  manhood  or 
womanhood,  at  once  may  become  a 
missionary  of  the  higher  Christian  civ- 
ilization to  the  entire  community. 

The  colored  schools  of  the  Southern 
country  and  village  need  a  larger  num- 
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ber  of  well  qualified  women  teachers. 
The  colored  woman  seems  endowed 
by  nature  with  a  genius  and  faculty  for 
the  care  of  children.  Amid  all  the  dis- 
cord and  mutual  political  defamation 
of  the  last  thirty  years,  the  first  South- 
ern man  in  his  sober  senses,  is  yet  to 
be  found  who  has  presumed  in  public 
to  raise  his  voice  against  his  colored 
"Mammy."  Repeat  that  venerable 
name  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  a  freshet  of  eloquence  will 
burst  all  the  barriers  that  even  Speaker 
Reed  could  pile  up,  and  a  score  of 
"great  statesmen"  will  again  become  a 
mob  of  juvenile  wildcats  in  praise  of  a 
loving  black  "mammy"  who  sunk  her- 
self so  deep  down  into  their  hearts 
that  she  could  never  be  forgotten. 
Now  send  the  granddaughter  of 
that  woman  of  the  old  time  to  a 
good  school;  help  her  to  drink 
deep  from  the  fountains  of  the 
new  education,  and  put  her  in  charge 
of  the  children  in  the  country  school 
house;  and  there  will  come  a  revival 
that  will  blossom  like  the  flowery 
April  that  reigns  in  glory  in  the  open- 
ing Southern  spring. 

Of  course  a  great  need  of  the  South- 
ern Negro  youth  is  a  training  in  the 
new  industrial  education. 

I  say  "the  new  industrial  education." 
For,  after  a  very  practical  and  effective 
style,  the  colored  citizen  of  the  United 
States  has  already  graduated  with  re- 
spectable standing  from  a  course  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  the  uni- 
versity of  the  old-time  type  of  manual 
labor.  The  South  of  to-day  is  what 
we  see  it,  largely  because  the  colored 
men  and  women  at  least  during  the 
past  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  have 
not  been  lazy  "cumberers  of  the 
ground,"  but  the  grand  army  of  labor 
that  has  wrestled  with  nature  and  led 
these  sixteen  states  "out  of  the  woods" 
thus  far  on  the  high  road  to  material 
prosperity. 

But  the  new  industrial  education 
places  the  emphasis  on  the  last  word: 
Education.  It  teaches  that  all  effec- 
tive work  done  by  the  hand  is  first  done 
by  the  soul.     It  is  the  man  that  works 


the  hand,  not  the  hand  that  works  the 
man.  No  ordinary  system  of  labor, 
however  plodding,  faithful  and  persist- 
ent, can  develop  the  resources  of  the 
least  American  state,  unless  it  is  organ- 
ized, supervised  and  directed  by  intelli- 
gence, character  and  trained  executive 
ability. 

The  state  of  Massachusetts,  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
"started  business"  on  the  bleak  north- 
eastern Atlantic  coast  with  two  ideas : 
I.  That  every  man  and  woman  should 
"work  for  a  living."  2.  That  every  boy 
and  girl  should  be  sent  to  school.  The 
little  state  "fought  it  out  on  that  line" 
for  two  hundred  or  more  years  before 
there  was  within  its  borders  what  we 
now  call  a  school  of  industrial  training. 
But  during  this  time  it  had  raised  up  a 
dozen  generations  of  people  of  more 
than  ordinary  intelligence  and  a  habit 
of  work  as  "steady-going"  and  persist- 
ent as  the  procession  of  the  seasons  and 
days  and  hours  and  minutes  of  the 
revolving  years.  To-day  the  new  Bay 
State  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world. 
The  average  wage-earning  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, including  every  man,  wo- 
man and  child,  is  73  cents  a  day, — 
nearly  twice  the  amount  of  the  average 
wage  of  the  whole  country;  and  the 
state  earns  $250,000,000  per  year  in 
excess  of  the  average  earning  of  that 
number  of  the  American  people.  And, 
beside  this,  there  is  no  especial  lack  of 
all  that  characterizes  our  higher  Amer- 
ican civilization. 

This  does  not  mean  that  industrial 
education  is  useless.  Massachusetts 
was  the  first  state,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  to  move  in  the  introduction 
of  industrial  drawing  into  every  com- 
mon school,  and  she  challenges 
the  republic  to-day  for  the  excellence 
of  her  schools  of  skilled  industry 
and  the  various  useful  ornamental 
arts.  But  her  example  does  re- 
mind some  of  our  zealous  advo- 
cates of  industrial  education  that  a 
trained  mind,  a  solid  character,  an 
intelligent  purpose  and  a  determined 
will  behind  the  hand,  are  the  creators 
of   all    the   genuine   progress    in   the 
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material  development  of  the  republic. 

The  especial  problem  of  industrial 
education  in  the  South  is:  How  shall 
the  vast  majority  of  its  colored  chil- 
dren and  youth  who  cannot  live  in 
cities  and  can  attend  only  the  country 
district  or  village  common  school  for 
a  few  months  in  the  year  and  a  few 
years  in  a  lifetime  be  introduced  to 
the  wide  field  of  intelligent  and  skilled 
labor  in  its  different  departments? 

It  is  so  evident  that  we  are  almost 
indignant  that  any  man  in  his  sober 
senses  fail  to  see  it,  that  unless  within 
the  coming  twenty-five  years  the 
young  men  and  women  of  this  race 
do  take  up  the  mechanical  and 
operative  occupations,  as  they  have 
not  yet,  they  will  be  first  invited  and 
finally  compelled  to  "take  a  back  seat" 
in  the  ranks  of  the  laboring  and  pro- 
ducing class. 

I  have  no  question  that  the  South 
has  in  its  colored  population  the 
material  for  one  of  the  most  valuable 
operative  classes  in  the  world;  a  source 
of  boundless  prosperity  in  the  develop- 
ment now  awaiting  it.  What  is  needed 
just  now  is  a  little  less  newspaper 
"thundering  in  the  index"  about  the 
vast  resources  of  the  Southern  country 
to  attract  a  rush  of  undesirable  immi- 
gration from  abroad,  and  a  good  deal 
more  work  put  in  on  the  practical  side 
of  education  to  bring  its  own  laboring 
people  up  to  their  native  capacity  as 
the  enlightened  and  skilled  working 
class  which  the  South  now  demands. 

The  colored  graduates  of  the  one 
hundred  and  sixty  schools  of  the  sec- 
ondary and  higher  education  in  the 
South,  if  fitly  trained,  can  be  sent  forth 
as  teachers  to  the  open  country  and 
village  schools,  where  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  children  are  found, 
and  in  numerous  ways  can  awaken 
a  great  interest  in  all  that  re- 
lates to  improved  farming,  house- 
keeping, economical  living,  mechanical 
training  and  operative  industry.  And 
thus  can  they  explode  the  most  dan- 
gerous public  fallacy  that  still  holds 
captive  multitudes  of  well-meaning  but 
ill-informed  people — that  the  education 


of  the  masses  is  only  another  name  for 
laziness  and  "big  head."  They  can  in- 
augurate a  movement  in  thousands  of 
rural  communities  that  will  crowd  all 
the  secondary  schools  with  students, 
well  prepared  by  a  good  English  ele- 
mentary training  for  that  union  of  a 
thorough  academical  and  industrial 
outfit  which  will  come  like  a  fertilizing 
flood  upon  the  open  country  and  lift 
the  people  above  the  stagnation  and 
discouragement  that  now  broods  over 
entire  regions  of  the  South-land. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  colored 
clergy  of  the  South  should  be  called  to 
the  aid  of  this  greatest  of  needed  revi- 
vals. The  history  of  every  denomination 
of  Christian  churches  in  America  pro- 
claims the  fact  that,  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  revival  of  popular  intelligence, 
good  schools,  improved  industry  and 
moral  reform  in  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  has  been  the  growth  of  "pure 
and  undefined  religion."  The  old- 
time  Congregational  and  Presbyterian 
clergy  of  the  eastern  and  middle 
states  of  the  Union,  whose  church 
polity  carried  along,  as  upon  a 
strong  current,  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  the  whole  people,  were  the 
prophets  of  the  prosperity,  power  and 
beneficent  influence  of  these  churches 
in  the  republic.  The  great  revival  of 
interest  in  popular  education  in  every 
American  church,  at  present,  is  one  of 
the  most  hopeful  omens  of  the  future 
and  largely  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
the  American  Christian  church  as  a 
whole  to-day  gives  to  the  world  the 
most  reasonable,  truthful,  moral  and 
spiritual  interpretation  of  the  Christian 
religion  ever  given  to  any  people  in 
any  land  since  the  great  Teacher  lived 
and  taught  in  Palestine. 

And  while  all  this  is  coming  to  pass, 
let  every  man  and  woman  of  the  race 
who  seeks  the  ultimate  and  highest 
good  of  our  "nation  within  a  nation" 
stand  fast  in  his  or  her  own  place  and 
watch  and  pray  and  work  for  that 
"good  time  coming,"  which  always 
does  come  when  zeal  is  married  to 
wisdom  and  "righteousness  and  peace 
have  kissed  each  other"  in  any  great 
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effort  for  the  uplift  of  mankind.  Let 
not  the  young  men  and  women  waste 
life  in  reckless  and  visionary  efforts, 
or  in  the  attempt  to  carry  by  assault 
the  venerable  fortress  of  preju- 
dice and  injustice  that  can  only  be 
reduced  through  a  siege  of  starvation 
by  the  grand  army  of  children  and 
youth  which  is  now  organizing  and 
drilling  for  a  final  campaign  of  educa- 
tion. Man  at  the  best  is  slow  and 
obstinate;  and  the  barbarism  which  is 
the  growth  of  ages  of  human  ignor- 
ance, folly  and  sin  will  only  yield  to 
the  gradual  but  irresistible  power  of 
a  growing  enlightenment,  a  broader 
justice  and  a  more  profound  and  com- 
prehensive love.  Horace  Mann  used 
to  say  "the  difficulty  with  me  is  that  I 
am  always  in  a  hurry,  while  God  is 
never  in  a  hurry."  Certainly,  on  the 
backward  look,  this  people,  least  of  all, 
has  reason  to  rail  against  Providence; 
for  never  in  the  world  before  was  a 
community  so  numerous,  in  three  brief 
centuries,  so  tided  over  the  period  of 
transition  from  the  depths  of  human 
abasement  to  the  summit  of  human 
opportunity. 

It  will  not  be  through  any  crisis  of 
violence  and  tumult  and  conflict  of 
races,  classes  and  nationalities  that  the 
grand  army  of  the  American  people, 
75,000,000  strong,  will  attain  to  its 
complete  organization  and,  be  mar- 
shalled on  the  field  to  confront  the 
united  ignorance,  superstition,  shift- 
lessness,  vulgarity  and  vice  of  the  world 
on  some  perhaps  not  far  distant,  event- 
ful day  to  come.  All  that  can  be  done 
at  present,  in  the  unity  and  patience  of 
wisdom  and  love,  to  lift  the  masses  of 
our  people  to  a  higher  plane  of  intelli- 
gent and  skilled  industry,  better  home 
living,  economy,  solid  prosperity  and 
a  wider  and  loftier  view  of  life,  through 
the  entire  range  of  agencies  included 
in  that  greatest  of  all  words,  Educa- 
tion, will  hasten  the  day  of  deliverance 
from  every  private  and  public  hin- 
drance to  the  complete  success  of  any 
class  of  the  American  people. 

Through  a  whole  week  before  the 
battle  of  Sedan,  which  closed  the  dis- 


mal era  of  the  despotism  of  Napoleon 
III.,  the  different  armies  of  the  Ger- 
man powers  were  silently  and  steadily 
marching,  each  by  its  own  most  avail- 
able road,  toward  the  concentration 
of  the  hosts  for  the  decisive  conflict. 
If  the  leaders  and  soldiers  of  any 
special  division  had  become  discour- 
aged and  demoralized  and  gone 
tramping  off  on  its  own  account,  it 
would  have  come  to  grief  and  there 
would  have  been  no  united  Germany 
and  no  republican  France  to-day.  Hap- 
pily each  division  of  that  mighty  army, 
in  good  faith,  marched  by  orders  from 
above  which  it  did  not  understand, 
"trusting  in  God  and  keeping  its  pow- 
der dry."  And  when  on  the  final 
morning,  the  fog  lifted  from  above  the 
doomed  city,  and  the  hills  all  around  it 
were  swarming  with  the  combined  sol- 
diery of  the  coming  German  empire, 
all  men  understood  that  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  for  Europe  and  mankind 
was  at  its  dawn. 

Even  so,  whenever  I  "can  get  into 
the  quiet"  of  trust  in  God  and  hope 
for  man,  do  I'seem  to  hear  the  steady 
tramp  of  the  gathering  armies  of  the 
republic  that  is  to  be;  each  still  a  "na- 
tion within  a  nation,"  but  all  under 
orders  from  the  Captain  of  Salvation 
up  in  the  heavens;  approaching  that 
union  of  races  which  shall  make  the  real 
American  people  the  chosen  of  God 
for  the  leadership  of  mankind  through 
centuries  to  come.  My  prayer  to  God 
is  that  through  no  "invincible  ignor- 
ance" concerning  the  past,  no  frivolity, 
no  madness  of  impatience  or  failure 
in  the  common  ways  of  life,  this  "na- 
tion within  a  nation"  may  be  diverted 
from  its  providential  line  of  march  and 
be  found  wandering  through  unknown 
regions  to  its  own  confusion  and  the 
postponing  yet  farther  the  final  destiny 
of  the  land  we  love.  For  this  republic 
is  the  land  that  has  led  this  people 
forth  out  of  the  wilderness;  and  its 
starry  flag  is  the  banner  under  which 
we  all  may  one  day  find  ourselves  look- 
ing upward  together,  hearing  once 
more  the  last  word  of  our  great  com- 
mander, "Let  us  have  peace." 


^KpENE, 
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Bv  Francis  S.  Fiske. 


ON  the  twenty-first  day  of  last 
April  a  group  of  people  were 
assembled  in  the  door-yard  of 
an  ancient  mansion  in  Keene,  New 
Hampshire,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Ashuelot  Chapter  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  to  assist 
at  the  placing  of  a  tablet  on  the 
house  to  commemorate,  on  its  one 
hundred  and  twenty-second  anniver- 
sary, the  day  when  a  company 
of  thirty  men  left  that  door-yard 
to  march  to  Lexington,  in  response  to 
the  summons  from  Paul  Revere  to 
come  to  help  repel  the  British.  Paul 
Revere's  courier  had  arrived  the  day 
before,  riding  the  latter  part  of  the  way 
by  a  route  marked  by  blazed  trees.  In 
less  than  twenty-four  hours  the  com- 
pany, collected  from  the  widely  scat- 
tered hamlet,  was  on  its  way  to  join  the 
patriot  militia  "down  country."  In 
1861  a  much  larger  number  of  men  of 
the  town,  but  not  a  larger  proportion 
of  them,  responded  with  equal  prompt- 
ness to  the  patriot  summons  to  the 
field  of  battle. 

The  house,  built  long  before  the 
Revolution,  was  in  1775  the  town  tav- 
ern ("Ye  excellent  Inne  of  Landlord 
Wyman"),  and  like  most  country  tav- 
erns of  those  times  the  rendezvous  of 
the  men  of  the  town  for  receiving  and 
discussing  the  news  of  the  day; 
just  before  the  Revolution,  like  the 
"Green  Dragon"  tavern  of  Boston,  it 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  patriots: 
mine  host  of  Wyman's  tavern  was 
captain  of  the  thirty  who  started 
on  their  march  to  Lexington  on 
that     twenty-first     of     April,      1775. 


It  was  afterwards  the  "minister's 
house"  of  the  First  Congregational 
Society,  then  and  down  to  quite  recent 
times  universally  called  the  "Orthodox 
Society,"  and  was  occupied  by  good 
Dr.  Barstow,  pastor  of  the  society  for 
fifty  years.  It  still  stands  practically 
unchanged  outside,  as  sound  from  roof 
to  cellar  as  when  its  frame  of  solid 
timbers  was  lifted  by  the  men  of  the 
town  at  its  "raising,"  a  town  event  in 
those  days  not  unattended  with  bibu- 
lous accessories.  The  inside  of  the 
house  is  also  unchanged  in  form,  but 
it  is  now  decorated  with  a  wealth  of 
tasteful  ornament,  antique  and  harmo- 
nious, which  would  make  the  men  and 
women  of  '75  and  even  those  of  Dr. 
Barstow's  time  rub  their  eyes.  It  is 
owned  and  occupied  by  a  native  of 
Keene,  daughter  of  one  of  its  old  fam- 
ilies, herself  the  brightest  ornament  of 
the  house. 

The  town  of  Keene,  nee  Upper 
Ashuelot,  is  the  metropolis  of  south- 
western New  Hampshire.  It  is  on  a 
large,  level  plain  flanked  by  high  hills, 
the  bed  and  the  shores  of  an  ancient 
lake,  so  geologists  tell  us.  Standing  on 
one  of  the  hills  in  the  bright  sun  on  an 
early  autumn  morning,  looking  down 
on  the  dense  fog  which  fills  the  valley, 
one  can  easily  fancy  how  the  lake  used 
to  look,  for  there  it  lies  before  him  with 
its  jutting  promontories,  its  islands 
and  its  irregular  shores,  until  Aeolus 
waves  his  wand  beckoning  the  west 
wind,  when  the  lake  creeps  up  the  hill- 
sides in  fantastic  columns  and  wreaths, 
—  and  lo !  in  its  place  is  a  large  town 
noisy    with    the    hum    of   some    eight 
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thousand  people.  In  summer  the  cen- 
tral and  most  densely  settled  part  of 
the  town,  as  well  as  many  of  its  side 
streets,  are  still  hidden  from  view  by 
the  foliage  of  the  tall  trees,  through 
which  the  church  spires  pierce  the  sky 
and  an  occasional  roof  shines  in  the 
sun. 

Descending  the  hill 
and  traversing  the  plain 
a  short  distance,  one, 
wishing  to  see  what  man- 
ner of  town  this  is  which 
so  lately  was  hidden  from 
sight,  is,  if  a  stranger, 
surprised  to  find  himself 
standing  in  "The  Square," 
a  large,  open,  turfed 
space  shaded  by  elms  and 
surrounded  by  rows  of 
solid  brick  buildings, 
which  are  the  stores, 
shops,  banks  and  offices 
of  a  busy,  bustling  town. 
Here  without  moving 
from  his  standpoint  he 
can  survey  all  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  the 
entire  town,  urban  and 
rural.  Turning  to  the 
different  points  of  com- 
pass, he  can  look, 
through  rows  of  stately 
trees,  down  five  broad, 
straight  streets,  which 
stretch  out  beyond  his 
sight  and  merge  into 
country  roads  leading  to 
the  circumjacent  coun- 
try, —  some  of  them  be- 
ing the  old  stage  roads 
bv  which  was  once  car- 
ried the  traffic  between 
Boston  and  northern  and 
western  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont. 

It  was  a  pleasant  sight 
forty  years  ago,  —  a 
sight  never  to  be  enjoyed 
by  the  present  or  any 
future  generation,  —  on  a 
late  summer  afternoon  to 
see  two  or  three  or 
more    four-horse     stasres 


THE   FIRST   CHURCH 


(they   were    not    called   stage-coaches 
then)  roll  up  Main  Street,  the  drivers 
giving  a  friendly  nod  to  people  stand- 
ing at  their  gates  or  sitting  on  their 
door-steps,  to  discharge  their  loads  of 
passengers  at  the  tavern  for  restandre- 
freshment  before  resuming  their  seats 
for  a  night  ride  into  the 
north  country.  The  stage- 
drivers    of    those    days 
were  general  favorites, 
and  deserved  to  be  so;  as 
a    rule    they    were    self- 
respecting  men,   and   ac- 
cordingly were  respected 
by   other  people.      Many 
of  them,   as   the   railroad 
business    was    developed, 
held  important  positions, 
and  some  of  them  became 
men  of  wealth  and  prom- 
inent in  political  as  well 
as   financial   affairs;   only 
one,  so  far  as  we  know, 
disregarded  what  was  due 
to  his  class  so  far  as  to 
become     a     member     of 
Congress. 

Many  people  will  re- 
member also  the  droves 
of  cattle  —  two  hundred 
to  four  hundred  in  a 
drove  —  which  made  the 
town  sonorous  with  their 
bellowing  as  they  passed 
through  the  streets  in  the 
autumn  on  their  way 
from  the  hill  pastures  to 
the  Brighton  Market.  It 
required  no  little  skill  to 
prevent  the  kine  from 
straggling  into  the  door- 
yards  on  either  hand,  or 
huddling  together  on  the 
grassy  borders  of  the 
road.  From  want  of  vig- 
ilance on  the  part  of  the 
drovers,  or  some  other 
cause,  the  herd  usually 
became  more  congested 
than  elsewhere  on  the 
borders  just  below  the 
tavern,  and  its  progress 
was     often     considerablv 
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delayed  there.  The  boys  of  the 
village  used  to  act  as  volunteer  aids 
in  keeping-  the  column  in  order  in 
its  progress  through  the  town,  and 
fairly  earned  the  pennies  which  were 
distributed  among  them  with  a  liberal 
hand,  especially  liberal  if  paid  after 
the  tavern  was  passed.  Stages  and  cat- 
tle have  been  driven  into  the  fast  re- 
ceding and  soon  to  be  forgotten  past; 
it  is  worth  while  to  make  a  note  of 
their  passage  as  of  one  of  the  familiar 
scenes  of  old  times. 

Topographical  description  is  usually 
dull  writing  and  duller  reading;  but 
Keene  is  unique  in  its  topography  as 
well  as  in  its  beauty.  President  Dwight 
of  Yale  College,  in  his  "Travels" 
through  New  England  (vol.  2,  page 
329),  published  in  1823,  says:  "Keene 
has  long  been  the  prettiest  village  in 
New  Hampshire.  ...  I  thought  it 
one  of  the  pleasantest  inland  towns  I 
had  seen."  Although  the  population 
is  now  more  than  four  times  what  it 
was  when  President  Dwight  saw  it,  its 
distinctive  features  remain  the  same. 
The  main  plan  is  like  the  letter  Y,  with 
streets  between  the  stem  and  the  arms, 
— Y — ,  the  stem,  Main  Street,  being 
one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  wide.  One 
might  suppose  that  Major  L'Enfant 
had  laid  it  out,  its  general  plan  is  so 
like  that  of  the  city  of  Washington. 
,  There  are  the  straight,  broad  avenues 
radiating  from  a  square  where  a  bat- 
tery could  sweep  the  town  in  every 
direction,  as  it  is  said  L'Enfant 
planned  for  Washington ;  there  are  the 
"magnificent  distances";  and  there  is 
the  level  site  for  the  citv.        But  no 


Major  L'Enfant  or  other  engineer 
or  surveyor  laid  out  the  streets  of 
Keene;  like  Topsy,  they  "growed," 
and  it  was  by  sheer  good  luck  that 
they  "growed"  in  such  a  symmet- 
rical  and   comely   shape.      It  was 
not   chance  but   taste   and   intelli- 
gence which  led  the  people  to  set 
out  elms  and  maples  all  over  the 
town,   which   have   become   shady 
groves   where   peripatetic  philoso- 
phers might  stroll,  or  dryads  dis- 
port   themselves,    and    where     in 
these  prosaic  times  people  can  and  do 
come   and  go   from   their   shops   and 
work-benches  for   their  nooning  and 
keep  themselves  in  the  shade  all  the 
way.   . 

There  used  to  be  an  ancient,  wide- 
spreading  maple  tree  of  prodigious 
size  a  little  outside  the  village  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ashuelot,  whose  great 
limbs  opened  wide  a  few  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  tree  was  known  as  the 
"Matrimonial  tree,"  and  it  was  said 
that  Squire  Wilson  once  married  a 
couple  standing  in  the  spacious 
"crotch"  of  the  tree.  It  is  certain  that 
many  a  couple  have  sat  in  the  tree 
with  matrimonial  sequence.  Under  its 
umbrageous  shelter  there  were  fre- 
quent picnics  and  sylvan  sports  joined 
in    by   young   and   old    during   many 
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years,  until  a  September  gale  laid  the 
old  patriarch  low. 

Keene  was  first  known  to  civiliza- 
tion as  the  Upper  Ashuelot,  the  town 
of  Swanzey  being  the  Lower  Ashuelot. 
Governor  Wentworth,  who  it  is  said, 
like  Tom  Moore,  dearly  loved  a  lord, 
when  he  laid  out  the  New  Hampshire 
townships  named  them  after  his  titled 
acquaintances,  —  as  Keene,  Walpole, 
Westmoreland,  Chesterfield,  Rich- 
mond, etc.  But  the  soft  Indian  name 
of  the  river  has  remained  the  same 
from  the  earliest  time.  Keene  will  al- 
ways be  described  as  situated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ashuelot,  and  the  name 
of  the  river  will  always  be  associated 
with  that  of  the  town. 

President  Dwight  dwells  upon  the 
shape,  dimensions  and  appearance  of 
the  valley,  which  seems  to  have  inter- 
ested and  pleased  him  very  much.  It 
is  about  twelve  miles  long  and  from 
one  mile  to  five  miles  wide,  of  a  varie- 
gated surface  of  pasture,  meadow  and 
woodland.  The  river  flows  through 
Keene  between  grassy  and  wooded 
banks,  a  tranquil  stream  such  as  gentle 
Izaak  Walton  would  have  loved  to 
cast  his  fly  upon ;  although  it  is  many 
a  day  since  it  could  be  said: 


'There  wil 
* 


the  river  whisp'ring  run 


And  there  the  enamel'd  fish  will  stay- 
Begging  themselves  they  may  betray," 

since  various  contributions  to  the 
water  of  the  river  from  its  shores  have 
overcome  the  staying  powers  of  its 
finny  inhabitants. 

The  town  has  made  only  one  de- 
mand upon  the  river  for  aid  to  its  ma- 
terial growth  and  prosperous  condition : 
the  stream  has  for  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  stayed  its  course 
to  turn  the  wheels  of  the  Faulkner  and 
Colony  mills,  and  to  turn  them  so  well 
that  for  this  long  period  the  company 
has  had  a  business  career  of  unbroken 
success  and  prosperity  down  to  the 
present  time,  its  present  managers  be- 
ing the  descendants  of  the  original 
founders,  who  by  their  sound  judg- 
ment and  personal  industry  placed  the 
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business  upon  solid  foundations.  Their 
names  are  identified  with  the  early 
prosperity  of  Keene,  and  their  de- 
scendants are  still  active  and  promi- 
nent in  the  business  and  professional 
life  of  the  town. 

If  one  did  not  care  to  throw  stones 
and  wished  to  live  in  a  glass  house,  he 
could  have  found  abundant  material 
for  building  one  within  the  limits  of  the 
village  of  Keene.  There  used  to  be  two 
glass  factories  there,  one  of  them  mak- 
ing window-glass  and  the  other  bottles 
and  flasks,  both  working  to  their  full 


The  Faulkner  and  Colony  mills  and 
the  glass  factories  were  for  a  long  time 
the  only  prominent  industries  of  Keene. 
Their  products  carried  the  name  and 
incidentally  the  fame  of  Keene  far  be- 
yond the  state  borders.  The  town  was 
in  those  days  wholly  rural  in  its  char- 
acteristics and  habits,  although  its  in- 
habitants were  sometimes  inclined  to 
be  displeased  if  their  smart  business 
place  was  spoken  of  as  a  village.  The 
bell  on  Dr.  Barstow's  church  still  bade 
the  people  at  noon  to  put  aside  their 
work  and  go  to  dinner,  and  at  nine 
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capacity,  until  material  and  fuel  be- 
came scarce,  some  time  in  the  forties. 
Their  fiery  melting-pots,  with  the 
glass-blowers  swinging  the  glowing 
masses  of  molten  glass  at  the  end  of 
their  blow-pipes,  were  always  objects 
of  curiosity  and  interest  to  strangers 
and  to  townspeople  as  well.  The  win- 
dow glass  let  the  light  into  many 
houses  in  all  parts  of  New  England, 
and  in  New  York  and  Canada.  Most 
if  not  all  of  the  bottles  and  flasks  went 
to  Boston;  whether  they  became  in- 
strumental in  transmitting  light  or  ob- 
scurity is  not  known. 


o'clock  to  put  off  their  clothes  and  go 
to  bed.  The  first  bidding  was  obeyed 
more  generally  and  with  more  alacrity 
than  the  second.  There  were  a  few 
rods  of  brick  sidewalk  around  "The 
Square,"  which  was  then  a  sandy 
waste,  but  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
pavement  elsewhere.  People  gener- 
ally raised  their  own  vegetables  in  the 
back  part  of  their  gardens,  the  fronts 
of  which,  bordering  the  street,  blos- 
somed with  larkspur,  hollyhocks  and 
bachelor's  button;  the  peripatetic  meat 
market  offered  its  "butcher's  meat"  at 
the  front  gates;  while,  every  summer 
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evening,  the  sweetbreath'd  kine  came 
lazily  up  the  streets,  each  turning  into 
its  home  door-yard  to  fill  the  expect- 
ant milk-pail. 

There  still  linger  at  the  termini  of 
the  long  streets  some  of  the  scenes  and 


country,  Keene  and  other  cities,  have 
made  on  them.  All  these  towns,  great 
and  small,  have  always  looked  upon 
Keene  as  their  capital,  commercially, 
financially  and  socially.  When  their 
people  were  going  to  do  their  Satur- 


CENTRAL   SQUARE. 


customs  of  the  old  village,  making  a 
rus  in  urbe  fringe  around  the  city;  and 
happily  there  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
winter  teams  of  oxen  drawing  sled- 
loads  of  cord-wood  through  the  beau- 
tiful streets  and  standing  around  the 
fence  of  "The  Square"  taking  their 
noontide  feed  of  hay  and  cornstalks. 
There  are  also  the  Saturday  afternoon 
"vandues."  But  all  these  signs  of 
country  life  are  manifestly  relics  of  a 
past  which,  although  not  very  distant, 
is  irrevocable. 

Keene  is  the  shire  town  of  Cheshire 
County,  and  has  always  been  emi- 
nently the  chief  place  of  a  large  dis- 
trict including  rock-crowned,  grand 
Monadnock  on  the  east,  the  fertile  in- 
tervales of  the  Connecticut  on  the 
west,  and  extending  up  to  old  Charles- 
ton No.  4  on  the  north.  There  are 
many  large  towns  in  this  territory, 
some  of  which  hold  their  own,  and 
some  even  gain  in  population  notwith- 
standing the  drain  which  the  western 


day  trading  they  used  to  say  they 
were  going  to  "Keene  Street,"  or  sim- 
ply to  "the  street,"  and  everybody 
understood  them.  In  the  general  de- 
velopment of  manufacturing  interests 
much  of  the  talent,  enterprise  and  cap- 
ital required  for  them  was  naturally 
concentrated  in  Keene,  and  the  various 
industries  established  there  were  fol- 
lowed by  their  attendant  accretions  of 
building  and  population,  until  Keene 
became  a  city  of  about  eight  thousand 
well  housed  people. 

Nearly  all  the  factories  are  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  town,  yet  the  beauty 
of  the  streets  is  not  marred  by  them;  it 
is  only  from  some  eminence  that  one 
can  see  their  number  and  extent.  One 
may  pass  along  any  of  the  principal 
streets  and  never  suspect  that,  by  turn- 
ing to  one  side  or  the  other  at  certain 
points,  he  is  within  three  minutes' 
walk  of  works  whose  various  products 
are  sent  to  all  parts  of  our  own  country 
and    some    of    which    find    a    market 
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abroad.  The  men  and  women  em- 
ployed in  these  works  are  more  in  evi- 
dence, and  it  seems  as  if  they,  and 
indeed  the  whole  population,  were 
now  on  bicycles  which  are  darting 
hither  and  thither  in  all  directions 
at  all  times.  'The  wheel"  is  used 
by  people  of  all  ages,  sexes  and 
conditions,  so  that  if  one  wishes  to 
cross  the  street  or  to  call  on  a  neigh- 
bor twenty  yards  distant  the  ever- 
ready  wheel  is  mounted.  This  can  be 
said  nowadays  of  almost  all  places; 
but  there  are  more  than  two  thousand 
bicycles  in  use  in  Keene,  a  greater 
number  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  inhabitants,  it  is  said,  than  in  any 
other  place  in 
the  country,  |^<; 
not  excepting 
Washington. 

Keene  people 
are  of  course 
pleased  by  the 
increase  of 
property  and 
the  accumula- 
tion of  capital 
in  their  city, 
and  their  amour 
pro  pre  is  justly 
gratified  by  tak- 
ing and  holding 
a    place    in    the 


ings.  Within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles 
is  an  endless  number  of  beautiful 
drives  through  such  a  variety  of  pic- 
turesque scenery  that  one  does  not  tire 
of  them  in  a  life  time.  These  country 
roads  take  one  along  the  shaded 
banks  of  a  placid  river,  or  beside 
the  babbling  brooks,  where  one  may 
pause  to  take  a  trout,  through 
pastures,  cultivated  fields  and  or- 
chards, an  eminently  cheerful  land- 
scape, up  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  high 
hills.  From  some  of  these  may  be  seen, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  a  vast  sea, 
the  billows  of  which  are  other  hills, 
whose  crests  are  the  tops  of  pines  and 
hemlocks;  while  the  omnipresent  Mo- 
nadnock,  "Ches- 
hire's haughty 
hill,"  overlooks 
all  with  eternal 
supremacy. 
Turn  which  way 
one  will,  hom- 
age    must    be 


front  rank  of  inland  cities.  But  they 
have  not  lost  their  pride  in  the  natural 
beauty  of  their  town  and  its  surround- 


ROUND  ABOUT 
THE  SQUARE. 

paid  to  his  ma- 
jestic presence. 

When  autumn 

has    lighted    its 

fires   of    many 

hues,     words     cannot     describe     nor 

painting    depict    the    glorious    sight. 

Those  familiar  with  the  drives  about 
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Keene   will   recall 
one     splendidly 
wooded    hillside 
which  is  always  a 
surprise    when, 
after      climbing 
Beech    Hill,    as 
you   begin   to   pitch   down   the  other 
side,  a  wall  of  forest  rises  before  you 
from  the  deep  valley  at  your  feet  to  the 
sky  above  you,  in  summer  a  gorgeous 
tapestry  of  green,  in  autumn  a  titanic 
nosegay.    Then  the  sugar  maple 
blazes  red  and  the  tall  ash  with 
its  pale  light  looks  like  a  pillar 
of  fire  by  day,  while  the  birches 
add  the  tender  greens  and  yel- 
lows and  the  solemn  hemlocks, 
the    crowning    glory    of    these 
woods,  give  the  background,  the 
shadow    and     an     indescribable 
body  and  softness  to  the  picture. 
All    these    charac- 
teristic  features   of 
a  Keene  drive  can 
be    seen    in    a    six 
mile     turn     over 
Beech    Hill    and 
along  the  "Branch"  gov.  samuel  dinsm'oor 


road,  while  far  bolder  views  are 
to    be    obtained    on    the    longer 
drives  over  the  Sullivan  and  Nel- 
son hills  and  in  other  directions. 
To  the  credit  of  the  town  it 
should  be  said  that  very  public 
spirited  effort  has  been  made  by 
a  few  individuals  to  preserve  the 
natural  beauty  of  the 
environs    of    Keene. 
The  beautiful  woods 
on     the     Five     Mile 
Square     drive     were 
saved  by  the  prompt 
generosity   and   fore- 
sight of  one  lady. 
The  Ladies'  Park  As- 
sociation, whose  work 
was  first  inspired  by 
another  lady  who   is 
now  no  more,  is  well  engaged  in  a  sim- 
ilar effort.    Wheelock  Park,  a  treasure 
of   rural   beauty   within  walking   dis- 
tance of  the  "Square,"  is  a  gift  to  the 
town  from  a  public  spirited  citizen  who 
has  taught  more  than  one  generation 
to  love  nature.     Another  memorable 
service  to  the  town  in  the  same  direc- 
tion was   that  of  the  late   Henry   O. 
Coolidge,  for  many  years  cashier  of 
the   Ashuelot   bank,   who   during   his 
lifetime  purchased  and  secured  for  the 
town    the   beautiful    grounds    of    the 
Perry    place    for    the    public    library 
which  it  is  hoped  that  other  generous 
citizens    will    sometime    build.      May 
such  examples  of  generosity  and  pub- 
lic spirit  be  worthily 
followed. 

Keene  has  been  ex- 
ceptionally fortunate 
in  having  maintained 
a  high  character  in 
social  and  political 
life  through  several 
generations.  During 
more  than  a  hundred 
years,  from  the  days 
of  the  small  country 
village  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  the  digni- 
fied Judge  Newcomb 
was  leader  in  public 
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Salma  Hale. 


Dr.  Geo.  B.  Twitchell. 


Dr.  Amos  Twitchell. 


social    life, 
year,   when 


affairs  as  in 
down  to  last 
Dr.  George  B.  Twitchell 
passed  away,  facile  princeps 
in  his  profession  and  per- 
sonally active  in  all  good 
works,  public  and  private, 
Keene  has  always  had 
men  whose  reputation  and 
influence  extended  beyond 
New  England.  Judge 
Newcomb  was  connected  by  mar- 
riage with  some  of  the  prominent 
families  of  Boston  and  kept  such 
state  as  a  modest  income  would  per- 
mit. Mrs.  Newcomb,  whose  stately 
presence  a  few  people  not  yet  past  the 
sixties  can  remember,  had  danced  at 
a  ball  in  Boston  with  General  Wash- 
ington. Doubtless  some  readers,  curi- 
ous in  such  matters,  will  be  pleased  to 
be  informed  that  she  wore  a  quilted 
blue  satin  petticoat,  a  piece  of  which 
one  of  her  descendants  still  retains,  as 
she  does  also  a  part  of  a  white  India 
muslin  overdress  embroidered  with 
"little  sprigs"  by  the  lady  herself  for 
this  important  occasion. 

Of  the  men  who  gave  Keene  its 
character  and  maintained  it  through  a 
century,  many  people  will  recall 
among  those  in  public  life  the  names 
of  Salma  Hale,  a  scholar  and  author, 
of  Thomas  M.  Edwards,  one  of  the 
ablest  men  of  his  time,  and  of  the  two 
James  Wilsons,  father  and  son,  all 
representatives  in   Congress,  the  last 


General  S.  G.  Griffin. 


Thomas  M.  Edward? 


John  Prentiss. 


two  a  genera- 
tion apart  in 
point  of  time. 
The  father, 
Squire  Wil- 
son, as  he  was 
always  called, 
was  a  sound 
lawyer  and  a 
sagacious 
man  of  affairs, 
and  the  hos- 
pitality of  his 
fine  old  house, 

now  the  City  Hospital,  was  known  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  State.  The 
son,  General  James  Wilson,  was 
largely  identified  with  the  militia  of 
the  state,  a  public-spirited  man  of 
great  popularity,  and  widely  known 
throughout  the  country  for  his  stirring 
eloquence;  he  made  many  telling 
speeches  to  large  crowds  of  people  in 
several  states  in  the  Harrison  cam- 
paign of  1840  —  the  "hard  cider  cam- 
paign" —  contributing  greatly  to  the 
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success  of  the  Whigs.  The  gifted 
writer,  Mrs.  M.  E.  W.  Sherwood  is  a 
daughter  of  General  James  Wilson. 
They  will  recall  the  two  Governor 
Dinsmoors,  father  and  son,  whose  dig- 
nified and  polished  manners  would 
have  made  them  distinguished  in  any 
company;  William  Dinsmoor,  also, 
one  of  the  most  lovable  of  men. 
Judge  Noel  Parker,  afterwards  chief 
justice  of  New  Hampshire  and  later 
dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and 
Messrs.  Wilson,  Edwards,  Hander- 
son,  Chamberlain  and  Wheeler  gave 
strength  to  a  bar  which  held  its  own 
in  the  legal  and  forensic  forum  with 
any  bar  in  New  England. 

These    men    were    associates    and 
friends  in  social  life,  and  had  many  a 
contest  of  wits  other  than  those  before 
judge  and  jury,  when  many  a  good 
story  and  many  a  jest  were  keenly 
enjoyed;  the  wit  of  Mr.   Chamber- 
lain scintillated  at  all  times,  in  court 
and  out  of  it,   as  the   wink  of  the 
witch  flashes  along  the  passage  of 
the  "Broomstick  train." 

Another  wit  who  enriched  and  en- 
livened the  social  atmosphere  during 
a  long  life  was  John  Henry  Elliot,  a 
man  of  learning  and  of  cultivated  lit- 


erary taste.  To  him  are  due  the 
amusingly  suggestive  names  of  certain 
places  and  byways  in  Keene:  "Diph- 
thong Alley,"  "The  Way  of  the  Sacred 
Cow,"  "Gandermere," —  as  a  substi- 
tute for  Goose  Pond,  —  "Jordan 
Road,"  —  because  "hard  to  travel!" 
His  audacious  suggestion  for  a  trade- 
mark for  certain  blankets  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  which  he  was  financially  in- 
terested should  not  be  forgotten,  —  a 
picture  of  a  pig  struggling  vociferously 
under  the  hands  of  a  shearer,  with  the 
legend,  "Grand  Cri  et  pen  de  Laine!' 
It  is  to  Mr.  Elliot  that  Keene  is  in- 
debted for  the  gift  of  the  fine  house 
and  grounds  of  the  City  Hospital. 

A  Keene  gentleman  was  walking 
down  the  Rue  Rivoli  in  Paris  one 
morning  in  July,  1850,  when  he  was 
much  astonished  to<  meet  there  Mr. 
John  Prentiss  of  Keene,  his  cane  and 
snuff  box  in  one  hand  and  a  square 
yard  of  red  silk  handkerchief  in  the 
other,  just  as  the  other  Keene  man  had 
seen  him  many  a  morning  on  the 
sidewalk  in  front  of  the  Sentinel 
office  at  home.  Mr.  Prentiss  was  one 
of  the  delegates  to  the  World's  Peace 
convention,  and  sat  as  vice  president 
on  the  platform  in  the  hall  at  Ver- 
sailles. Mr.  Prentiss  was  the  owner 
and  editor  of  the  Keene  Sentinel 
for  more  than  half  a  century  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  political, 
social  and  moral  controversies  of  his 
day.  He  was  always  an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  whatever  side  he  took,  but  his 
most    bitter    opponents    never    ques- 
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tioned  the  honesty  of  his  convictions 
nor  his  high,  unselfish  principles.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  ninety-five  years. 
His  son  succeeded  him,  and  his  grand- 
son now  conducts  the  Sentinel. 

General  Justus  Perry  was  an  enter- 
prising merchant  of  Keene,  whose 
ventures  extended  to  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  country;  he  was  gifted 
with  unusual  foresight  and  judg- 
ment in  mercantile  matters  and  with 
courage  and  energy  to  act  upon  his 
judgment.  He  accumulated  a  large 
fortune  for  those  days.  His  son, 
Horatio  J.  Perry,  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  the  class  of  1843,  an<1  went 
to    Spain    in     1849    as    secretary    of 


legation.  He  married  in  Madrid 
Carolina  Coronada,  the  poetess  lau- 
reate of  Spain.  As  secretary  and 
charge  $  affairs  Mr.  Perry  rendered 
very  great  service  to  his  country,  espe- 
cially in  the  settlement  of  the  "Black 
Warrior"  case;  and  in  the  early  years 
of  the  Rebellion  his  efforts  were  large- 
ly instrumental  in  preventing  the 
recognition  of  the  Confederacy  by  the 
Spanish  government.*  His  wife  was 
of  great  assistance  to  him,  as  she  was 
a  great  favorite  with  all  factions  and 
very  popular  with  the  people.     Mrs. 

*Selections  from  Horatio  J.  Perry's  autobiography  were 
published  in  the  New  England  Magazine  for  May  and 
September,i8Q2,  the  latter  relating  to  the  writer's  boyhood 
days  in  Keene. 
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Martha  Perry  Lowe,  well  known  as  a 
graceful  and  effective  writer,  is  a 
^daughter  of  General  Perry. 

Mr.  Sumner  Wheeler  was  another 
merchant  who  was  of  the  warp  and 
woof  of  the  community.  He  had  the 
management  for  a  long  time  of  one  of 
the  glass  factories,  a  modest  unpre- 
tending man  of  great  influence,  whom 
everybody  loved  and  respected.  A 
cynic    who    had    an    evil    tongue    for 


was  because  every  one  in  that  com- 
munity from  the  day  laborer  to  the 
bank  president  knew  of  the  sterling 
honesty,  the  generous  heart  and  the 
sound  judgment  of  the  man  and 
were  willing  to  be  guided  by  him. 
It  is  worth  while  to  note  the  names 
of  these  men  and  the  qualities  which 
made  them  important  among  their 
fellow  men  in  their  day  and  genera- 
tion, before  "Time's  effacing  finger" 


ON   THE   FIVE    MILE    DRIVE. 


everybody  and  everything  once  said  to 
a  neighbor  that  there  was  not  one  ab- 
solutely honest  man  in  Keene;  his 
neighbor  offered  to  bet  him  ten  dollars 
that  he  would  name  one  whom  even 
he  of  the  evil  tongue  would  admit  was 
honest  as  man  could  be.  "Leave  out 
Sumner  Wheeler  and  I'll  take  the  bet," 
said  the  cynic.  Some  people  of  to-day 
may  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how 
fifty  years  ago  an  unprofessional  man 
of  moderate  means,  retiring  and  unob- 
trusive in  everything  outside  his  own 
affairs,  could  become  so  prominent 
and  influential  in  the  community.     It 


erases  them,  their  qualities  and 
their  generation  also  from  the  recol- 
lection of  their  successors.  Mr. 
Charles  Lamson  was  another  of 
the  sterling  men  of  Keene,  whose 
name  for  many  years  was  iden- 
tified with  her  prosperity.  Year  after 
year  he  could  be  seen  on  Main  Street, 
near  the  Square,  observing  everything 
that  was  going  on  around  him  and  in 
winter  taking  note  of  the  sled-loads  of 
bark  sliding  down  the  path  to  his  tan- 
nery. He  was  a  sound,  conservative 
man,  whose  advice,  when  he  would 
give  it,  it  was  always  safe  to  follow. 
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The  tannery  was 
long  ago  obliter- 
ated, but  the  fruits 
of  its  judicious 
management  re- 
main to  be  enjoyed 
by  the  descendants 
of  Mr.  Lamson, 
whose  daughter, 
with  her  husband, 
General  S.  G.  Grif- 
fin, occupy  the 
Lam-son  house,  one 
of  the  best  pre- 
served and  most 
attractive  of  the  old 
landmarks  of  the 
town. 

General  Griffin  went  out  in  the  war 
of  the  Rebellion  as  a  captain  in  the 
Second  New  Hampshire  regiment,  the 
first  three  years  regiment;  he  rose  to 
be  the  commander  of  a  division  and 
won  a  high  reputation  for  courage, 
coolness  under  fire,  and  the  skillful 
handling  of  his  men.  Fortunately  for 
future  generations  General  Griffin  has 
been  selected  to  write  a  history  of 
Keene,  which  will  be  a  valuable  work, 
having  the  advantage  of  the  same  in- 
telligence, energy  and  fidelity  which 
marked  the  career  of  a  good  soldier. 

During  the  last  century  the  chief 
physicians  of  the  town  were  Dr.  Daniel 
and  Dr.  Charles  G.  Adams,  father  and 
son,  and  Dr.  Amos 
and  Dr.  George 
B.  Twitchell,  uncle 
and  nephew.  The 
cheerful,  kindly 
presence  of  "Dr. 
Charles,"  as  he 
was  affectionately 
called,  added  much 
to  the  efficiency  of 
his  prescriptions. 
Dr.  Henry  I.  Bow- 
ditch  of  Boston 
has  written  a  me- 
moir or  Dr.  Amos 
Twitchell,  of  whom 
he  speaks  as  "one  of  the  most  exalted 
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most  of  the  medical  libraries  of  the 
United  States  and  of  England,  —  such 
was  the  fame  of  this  country  practi- 
tioner.   He  was  a  man  of  great  origi- 
nality and  power,  especially  skillful  in 
surgery.     He  performed  the  then  un- 
precedented operation  of  taking  up  the 
carotid  artery  at  substantially  the  same 
time    that    this    operation    was    per- 
formed by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  in  Eng- 
land and  before  the  knowledge  of  this 
could     have 
reached    this 
country.       Sir 
Astley     had     all 
the    assistance 
and     appliances 
of     a     London 
hospital    at    his 
command,     and 
was    rewarded 
with  a  title  and 
fame    which 
brought   him   a   large 
fortune,     while     Dr. 
Twitchell     had     only 
such      help      as      the 
crowd    on    a    military 
muster   field   and   the 
pocket  instruments  he 
happened     to     have 
with  him  could  afford 
him.    He  also  had  the 
reward  of  great  fame  with  the  profes- 
members  of  my  profession."  This  little     sion,  but  nothing  more,  as  this  opera- 
book  is  to  be  found  on  the  shelves  of     tion,    like   much   of  his  brilliant   and 
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humane  work,  was  performed  without 
a  fee.  He  had  the  gruff  manner  which 
has  often  been  assumed  by  other  great 
physicians  to  cover  the  tenderest  sensi- 
bility. His  generosity  was  unbounded. 
Dr.  Bowditch  calls  him  "an  aboriginal 
Christian." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Barstow  was  a  typical 
New  England  "Orthodox"  parson  and 
a  true  gentleman  of  the  old  school.  He 
was  always  scrupulously  well  dressed 
and  nothing  could  surpass  the  dig- 
nity of  his  presence.  He  held 
firmly  to  his  somewhat  stern  religious 
convictions  and  lived  up  to  his  own 
high  standard,  an  example  and  a 
power  for  good  in  the  community  for 
more  than  fifty  years.  His  warm  heart 
brought  him  closer  and  closer  to  the 
people  of  all  sects  as  the  years  went  by, 
and  when  he  knew  that  death  was  near 
he  left  a  special  message  of  gratitude 
and  love  to  be  given  from  his  pulpit, 
at  his  funeral  to  those  from  whom  he 
had  always  "felt  compelled  most 
widely  to  differ."  This  message  was 
thought  to  have  had  a  peculiar  signifi- 
cance for  the  Rev.  William  O.  White, 
pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in 
Keene  for  twenty-five  years.  A  warm 
friendship  bound  these  two  good  men 
together,  in  spite  of  radical  differences 
of  opinion,  and  the  whole  community 


agreed  with  Dr.  Barstow  when  he 
characterized  his  brother  White  as  a 
"man  of  a  beautiful  spirit." 

Mr.  White's  predecessor  in  the  Uni- 
tarian pulpit,  the  Rev.  Abiel  Abbot 
Livermore,  a  saintly  and  much  loved 
man,  exerted  a  strong  influence  in  the 
town  during  his  long  and  very  success- 
ful ministry.  Probably  no  man  has 
ever  done  more  to  stimulate  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  community  of  Keene 
than  Mr.  Livermore,  and  it  is  certain 
that  no  event  was  ever  more  univer- 
sally deplored  than  his  departure  from 
Keene  when  compelled  by  ill-health  to 
resign  his  pastorate  here.  The  Unita- 
rian Church  in  Keene  was  one  of  the 
earliest  churches  of  that  denomination 
established  in  New  England,  and  has 
been  exceptionally  fortunate  in  the 
two  long  pastorates  of  Mr.  Livermore 
and  Mr.  White. 

The  friendly  relations  between  the 
clergymen  of  widely  differing  beliefs 
is  typical  of  the  social  atmosphere  of 
old  Keene.  Companions  and  friends 
in  their  daily  intercourse  were  sepa- 
rated in  their  religious  exercises  and 
dispersed  among  all  the  churches  with- 
out disturbing  the  kindly  and  affection- 
ate spirit  prevailing  from  one  end  of 
the  town  to  the  other.  It  was  more 
than  a  neighborly  feeling  —  it  was  like 
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the  life  of  a  united  family,  sharing  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  life  together;  and 
it  is  pleasant  to  believe  that  much  of 
this  feeling  still  remains.  Keene  was 
never  a  dull  town,  and  even  in  the  days 
of  small  things  its  social  life  was  char- 
acterized by  great  intellectual  activity, 
a  fondness  for  reading,  an  unusual 
love  of  nature  and  of  out-of-door  en- 
joyment, all  of  which  resulted  in  ffe- 
.  quent  reunions  of  agreeable  people, 
readings,  charade  parties,  garden  teas 
and  occasional  picnics  to  Chesterfield 
and  Dublin.  "Sartor  Resartus"  was 
read  and  commented  on  at  one  of  these 
reunions  before  it  was  generally  known 
in  England  and  before  the  letters  of 
Emerson  had  brought  it  into  notice 
here. 

The  Keene  of  today  supports  two 
newspapers,  the  Sentinel  and  the  Chesh- 
ire Republican,  which,  although  they 
sometimes  seem  to  look  on  opposite 
side  of  the  political  shield,  both  do 
their  best  to  give  their  readers  the 
latest  county  and  city  news.  The 
Sentinel  has  been  a  faithful  chronicler 
of  events  since  before  the  time  when 
people  began  to  write  18  after  A.  D. 
Allusion  has  been  made  to  Mr.  John 
Prentiss  as  editor  of  the  Sentinel.  Dur- 


ing his  half  century's  connection  with 
it,  he  might  have  said,  as  Louis  XIV. 
did  of  France:  "/  am  the  Sentinel.'" 
He  identified  himself  with  his  news- 
paper, and  his  newspaper  with  his 
town,  county  and  state.  No  one  could 
ever  mistake  the  personality  of  the 
editor  of  the  Sentinel  in  his  day.  In 
comparatively  recent  days  the  Sentinel 
began  to  issue  a  breezy  little  evening 
edition,  so  that  every  evening  one 
now  has  all  the  important  items 
of  news  at  one's  tea-table  in 
Keene.  Cheshire  County  was  always 
a  Whig  and  Republican  county,  and 
Keene  a  strong  Whig  and  Republican 
town,  so  that  the  Cheshire  Republican, 
always  strongly  Democratic,  had 
hardly  a  fair  chance;  but  it  has  stead- 
fastly stuck  to  its  principles  and  its 
party  through  all  the  changes  of  the 
last  few  years,  and  has  the  respect  of 
the  people  for  its  sturdy  support  of  its 
honest  political  belief. 

It  seems  odd  in  these  times,  when 
the  surface  of  the  country  is  a  grid- 
iron of  railroads,  to  recall  the  contest 
between  Keene  and  Brattleboro  for  the 
single  hand  which  the  Fitchburg  Rail- 
road was  holding  out  to  catch  the  traf- 
fic of  the  Northwest.  Each  party  asked 
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the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  for  a 
charter;  in  every 
respectable  hotel 
where  members 
would  be  likely  to 
be  met  and  could 
be  button-holed, 
there  were  large 
numbers  of  the 
Third  House,  who  had  come  down 
from  the  towns  on  the  two  projected 
lines.  In  one  public  hall  there  was  a 
gaily  dressed  locomotive  with  a  gilded 
''Brattleboro"  on  each  side.  Of  course 
another  gay  locomotive  immediately 
appeared  in  another  hall  with  a  gilded 
"Keene"  refulgent  upon  it.  The  con- 
test was  a  long,  and  at  times  very  acri- 
monious one,  Brattleboro  getting 
rather  the  best  of  it.  Finally,  as  every- 
one knows,  both  lines  were  built, 
and  since  the  summer  of  1848  the  notes 
of  the  locomotive  whistle  have  an- 
nounced with  daily,  almost  hourly, 
melody  the  approach  of  trains  from  the 
hills  on  either  side.  Since  then  the 
Ashuelot  railroad  gives  Keene  an  iron 
union  with  the  Connecticut  Valley 
road,  and  the  "Manchester  and 
Keene"  comes  in  on  the  other  side  of 
the  town,  the  last  being  run  by  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  Company, 
so  that  the  town  has  two  lines  to  Bos- 
ton and  two  (one  by  Worcester)  to 
New  York.  The  railroad  repair  shops 
at  Keene  add  several  hundred  to  the 
population. 

The  traveling  public  will  find  three 
hotels  in  Keene.  The  Cheshire  House, 
situated  in  the  Square,  is  the  largest  of 
these,  and  was 
built  to  replace 
the  old  Phoenix 
Hotel,  which 
was  burnt  to 
the  ground 
some  sixty  years 
ago.  This  com- 
fortable house 
has  many  of  the 
modern  im- 
provements 
without  losing 
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its  old  comforts,  one  of  which  is  a  blaz- 
ing wood  fire  in  its  spacious  office.  It 
has  been  the  leading  hotel  in  Cheshire 
County  ever  since  it  was  built,  as  the 


COURT   HOUSE. 


Phoenix  was  before  it.  The  City  Hotel, 
which  is  also  more  than  sixty  years 
old,  is  a  pleasantly  situated  house.  Di- 
rectly across  Main  Street,  opposite  the 
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JAIL. 

City  Hotel,  stands  the  Eagle  Hotel, 
the  oldest  of  the  hotels.  It  is  pleasant 
to  recall  its  sign  swinging  from  the 
post  (surmounted  by  a  golden  eagle), 
as  it  did  in  the  days  of  its  model  land- 
lord, Asaph  Harrington,  and  of  his 
father  before  him.  This  is  outwardly 
one  of  the  most  unchanged  spots  in 
Keene,  a  typical,  old-fashioned  New 
England  tavern.  No  record  of  the 
town  would  be  complete  without  a 
tribute  to  the  generous  hospitality,  the 
courtesy  and  the  watchful  attention  of 
Asaph  Harrington,  who  for  more  than 
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thirty  years  welcomed  both  friends  and 
strangers,  among  whom  were  many  fa- 
mous people,  to  the  Eagle  Hotel. 
Himself  a  helpless  cripple  for  years, 
his  wheeled  chair  always  brought  him 
promptly  to  the  door,  where  a  way- 
farer felt  himself  at  once  as  a  guest 
in  a  private  house.  Colonel  Harring- 
ton was  ably  seconded  by  his  major 
domo,  Salmon  Wright,  of  whom  it 
was  said  "his  name  is  Salmon,  but  his 
game  is  trout."  He  was  a  prince  of 
caterers,  as  well  as  a  successful  angler, 
and  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
know  them  will  not  soon  forget  the 
chowders,  fried  trout  or  broiled 
chicken  prepared  under  his  direction. 

Among  the  manufactures  of  Keene, 
furniture  and  various  kinds  of  wooden 
ware  are  conspicuous.  The  impervi- 
ous oil  and  paint  cans  made  in 
Keene  have  a  large  sale  all  over  the 
country.  The  "Hampshire  Pottery" 
and  china  made  here  are  of  such  taste- 
ful design  and  excellent  quality  that 
one  of  the  principal  dry  goods  houses 
of  Boston  gives  a  "department"  to 
them  at  Christmas  time.  The  Iron  Toy 
Company  make  a  variety  of  toys,  sub- 
stantial enough  to  furnish  fun  for  sev- 
eral successive  generations  of  children. 

The  Beaver  Mills  Company  furnish 
a  large  amount  of  steam  power,  which 
it  uses  itself,  and  distributes  to  other 
manufacturers  in  its  buildings,  who 
use  it  in  the  manufacture  of  their  iron 
or  wooden  products. 

Keene  is  a  notable  banking  centre 
for  so  small  a  place.  There  are  four 
national  banks.  The  Cheshire,  which 
is  the  oldest  of  them,  has  a  capital  of 
$200,000.  The  Ashuelot,  nearly  as 
old,  has  a  capital  of  $150,000.  The 
Keene  and  Citizen's  are  of  later 
date,  each  of  them  with  a  capital 
of  $100,000.  There  are  also  several 
savings  banks.  The  old  banks  have 
always  had  as  their  presidents 
men  of  the  highest  standing,  distin- 
guished beyond  financial  and  busi- 
ness circles.  Governor  Dinsmoor  and 
Thomas  M.  Edwards  were  presidents 
of  the  Ashuelot,  and  the  Elliots, 
father,    son    and    grandson,    of    the 


Cheshire,  during  more  than  a  third  of 
a  century.  Mr.  Porter  has  been 
cashier  of  the  Cheshire  as  long  and  is 
esteemed  throughout  the  State  as  a 
valuable  citizen  and  financier.  Mr. 
Coolidge  of  the  Ashuelot  came  to 
Keene  from  Chesterfield  and  at  once 
took  an  active  interest  in  town  mat- 
ters. He  represented  the  town  in  the 
Legislature,  and  made  it  the  generous 
gift  which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. 

There  are  seven  churches  in  the 
town.  The  Congregationalists  have 
two,  the  Episcopalians,  Unitarians, 
Baptists  and  Methodists  each  one,  and 
a  large  brick  church  has  lately  been 
built  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  The 
Unitarian  Society  has  also  built  a  new 
stone  church  to  replace  their  old  build- 
ing. The  old  First  Church  at  the  head 
of  the  Square  has  one  of  the  finest 
steeples  in  New  England,  and  is  loved 
by  every  Cheshire  County  man  and 
woman. 

The  public  schools  of  Keene  com- 
pare well  with  those  of  other  large 
New  England  towns.  The  high  school 
building  is  large,  commodious  and  well 
equipped,  and  its  pupils  are  fitted  for 
the  best  colleges.  There  is  a  good 
public  library,  which  does  much  for 
the  general  culture  of  the  town. 

On  the  book  shelves  in  the  houses 
of  some  old  residents  may  occasionally 
be  found  a  well  thumbed  volume, 
breathing  that  faint,  indescribable  odor 
which  belongs  only  to  the  books  of  an 
old  library  and  which  has  to  some 
people  a  charm  all  its  own ;  on  the  stout 
paper  cover  is  pasted  the  label  of  the 
"Keene  Circulating1  Library,"  with  the 
added,  well  remembered  name  of  the 
proprietor,  "George  Tilden."  This 
first  library  in  Keene  of  a  public  char- 
acter was  an  important  influence  in 
the  town,  the  significance  of  which  it  is 
hard  to  estimate  in  these  days  of  too 
many  books.  It  was  a  miscellaneous 
collection,  but  the  selection  was  made 
with  unusual  discrimination  and  good 
judgment.  The  library  was  the  daily 
resort  of  such  men  as  Judge  Parker, 
Salma    Hale,    Thomas    M.    Edwards, 
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Governor  Dinsmoor,  Dr.  Twitchell, 
Phineas  Fiske,  Commodore  Dorr, 
the  three  wits,  Rev.  Dr.  Ingersoll,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Elliot,  and 
others  from  whom  Mr.  Tilden  could 
always  obtain  suggestions  and  rein- 
forcement for  his  own  good  taste  and 
familiarity  with  current  literature.  The 
few  survivors  of  the  early  readers  of 
this  library  will  recall  many  a  favorite 
book  of  youthful  reading  not  often  seen 
now-a-days:  "The  Partisan,"  "Yemas- 
see,"  'The  Frolics  of  Puck,"  "Cecil  the 
Coxcomb,"  etc.  The  enthusiasm  for 
Carlyle  and  for  the  brilliant  books  of 
Prescott  was  contagious,  also  for  the 
novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bulwer 
and  Cooper,  while  the  contest  for 
"Pickwick"  and  the  other  new  volumes 
of  Dickens  became  almost  a  hand-to- 
hand  encounter.  There  was  also, 
nearly  seventy  years  ago,  a  small 
group  of  earnest  readers  of  the  modern 
German  philosophers,  and  one  of  this 
little  company  is  still  living,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Wilson  Hunter.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  "Keene  Circulating  Library" 
was  a  fit  pioneer  for  the  present  public 
library  of  the  town,  which  may  easily 
avail  itself  and  does  avail  itself  of  a 
critical  judgment  and  a  cultivated 
literary  taste  within  its  own  borders. 
This  cultivation  has  been  characteris- 
tic of  Keene  from  the  time  of  President 
Dwight's  observations  to  the  present. 


It  was  a  knowledge  of  this  fact,  per- 
haps, which  led  Edward  Everett  Hale 
to  say  to  an  English  friend  visiting 
this  country  and  telling  him  of  the 
great  cities  which  he  proposed  to  visit, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago: 
"All  great  cities  are  alike.  It  is  in 
smaller  places  that  one  sees  the  real 
characteristics  of  a  people.  If  you 
want  to  see  America  and  Americans 
as  they  are,  go  to  one  of  our  smaller 
towns;  go  to  Keene,  New  Hamp- 
shire." 

Boston  and  New  England  have  just 
been  called  upon  to  mourn  the  death 
of  George  S.  Hale.  Mr.  Hale  was  a 
native  of  Keene,  in  whom  the  town  has 
always  had  reason  to  take  especial 
pride.  His  name  vividly  recalls  the 
home  in  which  he  grew  up.  All  of  the 
family  circle  to  whom  this  home  owed 
its  peculiar  charm  have  now  passed 
from  earth.  It  was  in  many  respects 
typical  of  the  best  intellectual  and  so- 
cial life  of  old  Keene.  A  lady  who 
constantly  shared  and  gracefully  con- 
tributed to  it,  being  asked  for  some  of 
her  recollections  of  it,  thus  writes  of 
the  hospitalities  of  Mrs.  Salma  Hale: 
"Those  who  remember  the  abounding, 
gracious  hospitality,  the  cultivated  in- 
telligence, the  brilliant,  scholarly  talk 
of  host,  hostess  and  guests  at  the  sum- 
mer breakfasts,  the  winter  dinners,  and 
the   orchard   parties  under  the   apple 
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trees,  at  that  simple,  delightful  house 
on  Main  Street,  will  agree  that  the  so- 
cial life  of  this  New  England  town  was 
not  easily  to  be  surpassed  in  quality  or 
flavor.  The  elaboration  of  external 
detail,  which  characterizes  so  much  of 
modern  social  life,  will  never  take  the 
place  of  the  savor  of  Attic  salt  which 
gave  its  own  piquancy  to  the  merry- 
makings of  Keene,  forty  years  ago." 
In  this  atmosphere  George  Hale  was 
born,  with  this  environment  his  char- 
acter was  molded,  and  from  this  home 
he  went  forth,  clad  in  armor  of  proof, 
to  encounter  the  struggles  and  con- 
flicts of  life.  It  is  pertinent  to  the  sub- 
ject of  this  article  to  say  that  it  was 
largely  due  to  the  influence  of  his 
Keene  home  that  his  whole  life  from 
infancy  to  age  was  such  that  it  seems 
to  the  memory  of  a  friend  to  be  abso- 
lutely without  blemish,  his  record 
without  a  line  which  the  recording 
angel  would  wish  to  erase. 

It  was  while  visiting  Mr.  Hale  that 
his  classmate  and  friend,  Francis  Park- 
manx  made  that  acquaintance  with 
Keene  which  led  him  to  describe  it  in 
the  last  volume  of  his  histories  in  the 
following    words,    than    which    there 


could  be  none  more  fitting  with  which 
to  close  this  brief  survey: 

"In  the  valley  of  the  little  river 
Ashuelot,  a  New  Hampshire  affluent  of 
the  Connecticut,  was  a  rude  border 
settlement  which  later  years  trans- 
formed into  a  town  noted  in  rural  New 
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England  for  kindly  hospitality,  culture 
without  pretence,  and  good  breeding 
without  conventionality,  —  Keene, 
originally  called  Upper  Ashuelot." 


FOR  YOU   AND    ME. 

By  Alexander  Blair  Thaw. 

FOR  you  and  me  a  happy  lot    . 
Had  been  some  little  house,  a  plot 
Of  pleasant  flowers  and  a  wall 
Where  vines  should  grow  and  lizards  crawl 
When  summer  suns  beat  down  full  hot. 
There  had  we  lived  and  never  sought 
To  see  beyond  and  sighed  for  naught. 
No  need  of  noble  house  or  hall 
For  you  and  me! 

If  now  beyond  or  crib  or  cot 
Our  house  be  grown,  sure,  I  know  not 
Why  griefs  should  grow  or  pleasures  pall, 
Because  the  roof-tree  is  so  tall, 
Or  hearts  become  less  warm,  God  wot, 
For  you  and  me! 


A  MEMORY. 

By  Annie  E.  P.  Searing. 

IS  it  years  or  eons  since  you  and  I 
Rode  far  and  fast  'neath  an  autumn  sky 
Toward  a  sunset  of  gold  and  purpling  red — 
Was  it  true?  or  a  dream  of  a  time  long  dead? 
Letting  your  bridle  rein  go  free 
You  leaned  and  took  a  kiss  from  me, 
While  hearts  to  galloping  hoofs  beat  time 
And  the  world  seemed  set  to  rhythm  and  rhyme. 

Did  we  feel  the  warning  of  our  farewell? 
I  do  not  remember— -I  cannot  tell! 
I  recall  the  blaze  of  a  dying  west, 
The  look  in  the,  eyes  I  loved  the  best, 
The  whirr  and  rush  of  those  flying  feet 
And  the  wind  as  it  whistled  by  so  fleet — 
But  a  gem  unset  is  that  day  and  hour, 
No  past  nor  future  over  it  lower! 


Whence  you  came  to  my  life  and  me, 

Whither  you  passed  when  we  set  you  free, 

Have  naught  to  do  with  that  happy  rhyme 

That  sang  in  our  hearts  while  hoofs  beat  time! 

Two  lovers  forever  ride  and  ride 

Through  that  No-man's  Land  where  loves  abide! 

Is  it  years  or  eons  since  you  and  I 

Went  hand  and  hand  toward  that  sunset  sky? 


A    PET   OF  THE   GODS. 


By  Charles  Kemble  Eichler. 


iJJ  aristocratic  idler  was 
Clarence  Van  Horn,  one 
of  society's  favorites,  a 
millionaire  of  thirty, 
blessed  with  about  all 
that  most  men  sigh  for, 
—  a  pet  of  the  gods.  So  said  his 
friends,  —  and  Van  Horn  smiled  and 
believed  them.  His  ten  years  of  pleas- 
ure-hunting had  left  him  anything 
but  blase;  his  was  too  robust  a 
physique,  too  lively  and  sympathetic 
an  imagination,  for  that.  Ten  years 
of  life  —  life !  —  and  little  to  regret. 
Van  Horn  himself  often  marveled  at 
the  apparent  perfection  of  his  lot. 
Then  he  had  met  Miss  Pollard;  and, 
the  girl's  grace  and  beauty  fascinating 
him,  he  felt  his  old  world  slipping 
away  and  a  still  more  glorious  pros- 
pect opening  out  before  him.  After 
that  evening  in  the  conservatory  at 
Blood's,  where  he  first  listened  to  the 
promise  he  had  scarcely  dared  to  hope 
for,  the  man  sometimes  trembled  as  he 
vaguely  asked  himself  what  Fate  had 
in  store  for  him  to  even  up  the  score 
of  life's  joy  and  pain.  This  was  be- 
fore he  approached  Mr.  Pollard  on  the 
subject  of  their  engagement  —  his  and 
Edith's. 

Knowing  that  his  fortune  and  social 
position  equaled  Edith's  father's,  and 
that  his  past  was  clean  enough  to  sat- 
isfy an  exacting  parent,  he  had  gone 
to  interview  Mr.  Pollard  with  rather  a 
predominant  foretaste  of  the  old  gen- 
tleman's "Take  her,  my  boy,  and  may 
Heaven  bless  you!"  The  two  had  not 
been  long  together  in  the  library  of  the 
Pollard  mansion,  however,  before  it 
dawned  upon  Van  Horn  that  Mr.  Pol- 
lard's consent  was  somewhat  slow  in 
coming.  The  alarming  conviction  that 
there  was  a  possibility  of  its  not  com- 
ing at  all  did  not  force  itself  upon  him 
quite  so  soon.     Mr.  Pollard  was  delib- 


erate in  leading  up  to  his  ultimate 
decision;  his  general  antagonism  to 
the  fashionable  young  man  of  the  day, 
who  was  only  his  father's  son,  revealed 
itself  gradually. 

Van  Horn  saw  a  battle  before  him 
and,  nerving  himself,  he  plunged  into 
the  thick  of  it.  He  had  an  opponent 
worthy  of  his  eloquence.  Mr.  Pol- 
lard's reputation  was  that  of  a  strong- 
minded  man,  whose  views  on  many 
subjects,  social,  political  and  commer- 
cial, were  often  at  variance  with  those 
of  most  men  of  his  position.  The  cur- 
rent conviction  that  his  irregularities 
in  the  last  field  usually  resulted  advan- 
tageously to  himself  did  not  contribute 
to  Van  Horn's  ease.  He  combated 
on  every  point  the  older  man's  ideal 
of  a  work-a-day  life  for  a  man  of  for- 
tune. Van  Horn  argued  that  a  man 
of  wealth  served  his  fellow-man  better 
by  spending  the  income  from  that 
wealth  in  a  life  of  ease  than  he  did  by 
entering  the  world  of  business,  "tak- 
ing the  place  of  some  poor  devil  who 
might  have  a  ghost  of  a  chance  under 
the  other  rule."  Mr.  Pollard  smiled 
pityingly, — the  young  man's  every  view 
of  social  and  political  economy  was  so 
palpably  erroneous.  Under  his  breath 
Van  Horn  execrated  that  day's  fluctu- 
ations in  the  stock  market.  Surely 
they  were  responsible  for  Mr.  Pol- 
lard's maddening  perversity.  The  dis- 
cussion waxed  hotter  and  hotter,  and 
in  the  end  Van  Horn's  diplomacy 
failed  him. 

"Do  you  find  business  a  burden  on 
you?"  he  asked,  tentatively,  after  an 
embarrassing  silence. 

"On  the  contrary,  I  could  not  live 
without  it,"  was  the  emphatic  reply. 

"Then,  sir,"  said  Van  Horn,  with 
slight  sarcasm,  "I  must  take  it  that  you 
derive  considerable  pleasure  from  it.  I 
couldn't.     I  think  that  we  differ  only 
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in  inclination.  Yours  is  for  business, 
mine  for  ease  —  idleness,  I  suppose 
you  would  call  it." 

His  voice  was  fatally  triumphant. 
Mr.  Pollard  rose  and  moved  to  the 
window,  an  angry  flush  mounting  to 
his  cheek.  "Be  that  as  it  may,"  he 
said,  "I  have  determined  that  my 
daughter's  husband  must  be  capable 
of  doing  something  in  this  world  be- 
sides sailing  a  yacht,  playing  golf  and 
making  pretty  speeches  to  women; 
and  —  you  will  pardon  me  —  you 
haven't  yet  demonstrated  that  you  are 
capable  of  doing  anything  else." 

As  Van  Horn,  his  face  pale  from 
more  than  the  woe  at  his  heart, 
reached  for  his  hat  and  started  for  the 
door,  Mr.  Pollard  again  spoke.  "If 
you  care  to  prove,  Mr.  Van  Horn,  that 
you  can  make  a  more  serious  disposi- 
tion of  your  time,  I  will  reconsider  the 
matter.  The  happiness  of  my  child  is 
paramount  in  my  decision.  I  am  act- 
ing with  the  view  of  securing  that  hap- 
piness for  her." 

"I  think  I've  read  the  boy  aright," 
he  soliloquized,  after  Van  Horn  had 
left.  "He  needs  stirring  up, — that's 
all.  He  has  the  making  of  a  business 
man  in  him.  His  father  was  something 
of  a  power  on  'Change.  If  I  thought 
my  little  girl  was  going  to  break  her 
heart  —  Van  Horn  isn't  half  a  bad  fel- 
low, and  —  pshaw!  Edith  isn't  the  girl 
to  break  her  heart  over  any  man  just 
yet;  and  unless  I'm  mistaken  he'll 
come  round  right." 

And  he  did.  That  was  a  bad  night 
for  Van  Horn.  Sleep  came  to  his  eyes 
only  as  the  dawn  of  another  day  broke, 
and  not  before  he  had  reached  a  deter- 
mination which  sent  him  to  the  Pol- 
lard mansion  early  the  next  afternoon. 

"I'm  going  to  take  an  office  down 
town  and  start  in  stock-broking  as 
hard  as  I  can,"  he  told  Edith.  "I 
think  I  can  get  a  seat  on  'Change.  Not 
that  I  take  back  my  argument  of  last 
night.  But  the  best  way  to  meet  your 
father's  ultimatum  is  to  do  as  he  would 
have  me  do;  and  I  mean  to  do  it, — that 
is,  if  somebody  will  wait  a  bit  for  me." 

Somebodv's    hand,    so    small    and 


white,  stole  into  his,  and  a  delightful 
little  shadow  of  reproach  was  in  some- 
body's eyes.  "As  if  I  wouldn't!  Be- 
sides,—  this  throws  a  little  romance 
into  your  wooing,  —  and  it  has  been 
dreadfully  prosaic  so  far.  But  shall 
you  like  it?" 

"The  delay?  No.  But  the  change 
to  a  life  of  business?  Bless  me,  I  be- 
lieve I  shall.  I  didn't  realize  until  last 
night  how  tired  I  was  of  the  way  I've 
been  living.  Of  course,  it's  just  pos- 
sible that  your  father  may  have  been 
responsible  for  'that  tired  feeling' 
which  so  suddenly  came  over  me.  But 
what's  the  use  of  analyzing  the  condi- 
tions under  which  I  enter  the  lists,  so 
that  I  come  out  triumphant?  Think 
of  the  prize  I'm  after." 

Six  months  later,  to  the  bulls  and 
bears  of  Wall  Street  Van  Horn  was 
the  prodigy  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 
He  was  indeed  his  father's  son,  they 
said.  Van  Horn,  senior,  had  possessed 
to  a  remarkable  extent  the  faculty  of 
discerning  probabilities,  and  the  in- 
heritor of  his  name  and  fortune  proved 
that  he  was  similarly  endowed.  Be- 
fore long  the  older  traders  found  him 
an  element  worthy  of  consideration  in 
most  of  their  operations.  He  was 
aggressive,  and  he  had  plenty  of 
money  —  at  first.  It  was  only  to- 
ward the  close  of  his  first  year's  trad- 
ing that  the  widening  scope  of  his 
operations  was  threatened  with,  any 
lack  of  it.  Looking  three  months  into 
the  future,  he  saw  the  possibility  of  a 
crisis  that  meant  ruin  and  plenty, — 
ruin  to  hundreds,  thousands,  profit  to 
a  score. 

Van  Horn  determined  to  be  one  of 
the  twenty.  Rightly  managed,  the 
possibility  would  become  a  certainty. 
But  he  needed  money,  —  he  needed 
millionaires.  And  he  got  them.  They 
listened  with  respect  to  this  newly- 
risen  Napoleon  of  finance.  He  hinted' 
and  they  wondered.  He  explained, 
and  they  grew  enthusiastic.  He  called 
for  a  vote,  and  they  made  him  their 
captain  and  poured  their  wealth  at  his 
feet  —  with,  of  course,  a  string  to  it. 

Then  came  a  month  or  more  of  the 
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hardest  work  that  Van  Horn  ever  did. 
Those  nightly  meetings  in  the  parlors 
of  uptown  hotels!  that  endless  succes- 
sion of  letters  and  telegrams !  and  — 
whisper  it  —  those  fleeting,  evanescent 
sensations  of  guilt!  Van  Horn  laughed 
himself  out  of  them  time  and  again; 
but  when  the  end  was  near  he  was 
strangely  depressed.  He  had  seen 
Edith  but  once  within  the  month  — 
she  was  summering  at  Long  Branch 
— and  Van  Horn  was  the  man  to  suffer 
from  such  a  parting.  But  soon  rest 
and  love  and  beauty  would  all  be  his, 
he  told  himself;  then  let  business  go 
to  those  naturally  equipped  for  it, — 
he  had  had  enough  of  it. 

One  morning  a  little  later  the  world 
of  finance  and  speculation  was  thrown 
into  the  greatest  excitement  by  the 
manipulations  of  a  combine  of  money 
kings  who  controlled  the  market  on  a 
certain  commodity,  and  were  using  the 
power  in  a  way  compatible  with  —  the 
ethics  of  business  since  the  days  of 
Adam,  or  not  much  later.  The  roar 
that  went  up  from  Wall  Street  was 
echoed  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  and  the  cables 
carried  it  across  the  seas.  The  scenes 
on  the  floors  of  the  various  exchanges 
were  of  a  Black  Friday  character. 
Hundreds  had  been  caught  napping, 
or  were  suffering  from  an  irresistible 
and  hitherto  unsuspected  force.  It 
was  the  old  story  of  quick  falls  from 
affluence  to  poverty.  Many  met  the 
catastrophe  with  a  stony  despair. 
Others,  in  a  vain  effort  to  recover 
themselves,  rushed  hither  and  thither, 
now  shouting  themselves  hoarse,  and 
in  the  end  seeking  some  quiet  place 
where  they  might  bury  their  heads  in 
their  hands  and  picture  the  effect  on 
their  families,  on  all  dear  to  them, 
which  an  inevitable  announcement 
would  have.  One  house  after  another 
went  to  the  wall ;  the  record  of  failures 
and  suspensions  in  the  daily  papers 
presented,  an.  appalling  list.  Thus  for 
a  week.  Then  came  the  calm,  broken 
by  intermittent  thunder,  the  awful 
calm  when  hope  and  despair  so 
strangely  blend. 


A  few  days  later,  in  the  Nassau 
Street  office  of  Edith's  father,  Van 
Horn  heard  Mr.  Pollard's  sanction  of 
their  engagement.  There  was  a  re- 
luctant tone  in  the  old  man's  voice 
which  escaped  Van  Horn,  as  did  the 
unwonted  pallor  and  the  drawn  ex- 
pression of  his  face.  The  bearing  of 
the  younger  man  himself  was  remark- 
able for  the  absence  of  triumph  which 
one  might  have  expected  in  it.  Al- 
most in  silence  he  listened,  and  after 
hearing  all  that  he  expected  to  hear 
he  rose  to  leave. 

"I  am  going  to  the  Branch  this 
afternoon,"  he  said.  "Have  you  any 
word  for  Edith?" 

"No,  I  believe  not.  You'll  have 
enough  to  tell  her,  I  imagine." 

Van  Horn  smiled  and  started  for  the 
door,  where  he  stood  for  a  moment 
irresolute.  Mr.  Pollard  rose  also  and 
half  stretched  a  shaking  hand  toward 
him,  as  if  bidding  him  to  stay.  The 
dark  circles  under  his  eyes  stood  out 
with  pitiful  distinctness,  and  for  an  in- 
stant Van  Horn  was  painfully  con- 
scious of  his  aged,  care-worn  look. 
The  impression  vanished  in  another 
thought  which  it  suggested.  Van 
Horn  turned  back  into  the  room  and 
dropped  into  the  nearest  chair. 

"I  saw  Bradley  this  morning,"  he 
said.  Mr.  Pollard  nodded.  "I.  hardly 
knew  the  man.  I  may  have  imagined 
it,  but  he  seemed  to  have  aged  ten 
years  since  I  last  saw  him,  a  week  ago. 
They  tell  me  that  everything  is  gone, 
home,  —  why,  even  most  of  his  cher- 
ished collection  of  antique  furniture 
and  bric-a-brac.  I  always  thought 
him  one  of  the  most  honorable  men  I 
knew.  It  will  be  hard  for  his  wife 
and  children.     Do  you  know  them?' 

"No." 

"She  is  a  fine  woman,  and  unless 
I'm  much  mistaken,  she'll  do  her  part 
now.  But  it  is  hard  —  hard.  And  I 
helped  to  make  it  so.  Curse  the  im- 
pulse that  brought  me  to  it!  Curse 
the  conditions  that  make  such  things 
possible !  A  couple  of  dozen  rich  men 
richer,  a  thousand  poor  men  poorer :  a 
few  hundred  homes  desolated,  a  few 
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men  sent  to  their  God  with  the  crime 
of  suicide  before  them!" 

Half  exhausted  by  his  passionate 
outburst,  Van  Horn  paused  and 
looked  at  his  companion.  A  cry  of 
amazement  burst  from  his  lips.  Never 
before  had  he  seen  such  a  look  of 
heart-sickness  and  utter  weariness  as 
the  face  of  this  old  man  bore.  Doubt- 
less Mr.  Pollard  had  long  ago  forgot- 
ten how  to  weep,  or  he  would  have 
been  weeping  then.  Feebly  he  moved 
toward  Van  Horn,  who  sprang  to  sup- 
port him. 

"It  is  but  right  that  you  should 
know,"  he  said.  "I  was  one  of  the 
unfortunates,  Tuesday.  My  advice  to 
you  had  —  a  boomerang  effect  —  you 
see."  He  smiled  wanly.  "I  never 
contemplated  my  life  insurance  policy 
with  as  much  satisfaction  as  I  did  this 
morning,"  he  continued. 

Van  Horn  found  his  voice.  "Do 
you  mean  that  you  have  lost  —  every- 
thing?" he  gasped. 

"No;  oh,  no.  I  have  met  every  ob- 
ligation, and  I  have  my  home,  and  — 
and  my  life — and  my  daughter — and  a 
little  —  just  a  little  besides.  It  might 
have  been  much  worse;  but  I  am  just 
learning  that.  I  did  not  know  until 
this  morning ;  and  I  —  I  have  suf- 
fered." 

The  next  train  for  Long  Branch 
carried  a  bewildered  but  withal  a 
happy  man  in  the  person  of  Clarence 
Van  Horn.  Unnerved  by  the  excite- 
ments of  the  week,  his  long  talk  with 
Mr.  Pollard  did  much  to  calm  him,  and 
as  the  train  sped  on  his  vision  of  a 
future  with  the  girl  he  was  soon  to  see 
was  as  roseate  as  any  he  had  ever 
known.  Would  the  journey  never 
end? 

The  glory  of  that  perfect  August  day 
by  the  sea!  It  was  a  gala  time  for  the 
Branch.  The  horse  show  was  at  its 
height,  and  the  scene  there  was  one 
not  easily  forgotten.  Van  Horn  had 
gone  to  the  grounds  on  learning  that" 
Edith  was  not  at  her  hotel.  Among 
the  multitude  that  filled  the  grand 
stand,  jammed  the  promenade  and 
completely  encircled  the  quarter-mile 


track,  it  was  hard  to  find  the  one  he 
looked  for.  But  at  last  he  saw  her, 
apart  from  the  crowds,  seated  on  the 
lawn  under  the  shade  of  a  fir  tree,  her 
fair  face  as  radiant  as  the  day,  as  glori- 
ously vivacious  as — as  a  woman's  face 
can  be,  thought  Van  Horn.  About 
her  were  grouped  a  select  company  of 
maids  and  matrons,  with  a  few  fault- 
lessly attired  men  in  various  attitudes 
of  studied  abandon. 

Van  Horn  knew  most  of  the  com- 
pany about  the  fir  tree,  and  his  ap- 
proach met  with  a  round  of  sallies  and 
reproaches  for  his  tardiness  in  ap- 
pearing at  the  Branch.  Then  those 
that  knew  the  history  of  the  week  on 
the  Street  pressed  round  him  and 
offered  their  congratulations.  Of  them 
all  Edith  was  the  least  demonstrative, 
as  befitted  a  young  woman  of  her 
training. 

It  was  an  hour  before  the  party  on 
the  lawn  began  to  break  up,  leaving 
Edith  and  Van  Horn  comparatively 
alone.  The  nearest  loiterer  was  not 
within  hearing  distance,  and  Van 
Horn  felt  that  he  might  speak.  His 
countenance  was  bright  with  an  irre- 
pressible happiness.  His  eyes  searched 
the  face  of  the  girl  before  him  with- 
out seeing  that  it  had  been  steadily 
paling  since  his  arrival.  His  physical 
nature  responded  to  the  stimulating 
conditions  of  his  situation,  and  a  great 
joy  of  life  was  in  his  veins. 

"I  called  on  your  father  this  morn- 
ing, Edith,"  he  whispered  eagerly; 
"and  we  —  we  are  all  right  at  last. 
When  shall  it  be,  dear,  —  when  shall 
our  dream-life  begin?" 

She  tried  to  speak,  but  the  words 
died  on  her  lips.  She  seemed  suffo- 
cating. White  and  trembling,  she 
rose  to  her  feet,  her  eyes  downcast  and 
her  hands  nervously  smoothing  the 
edges  of  her  parasol.  Van  Horn  was 
startled  out  of  his  self-control.  For 
the  first  time  he  was  struck  with  a  sus- 
picion of  the  truth. 

"You  don't  mean,  Edith,  that  you've 
—  forgotten?"  he  said.  "You  don't 
regret  that  —  you  promised?  You  — 
why,  dear,  I — I—" 
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"I  was  very  young  then,"  she  said. 
'I  did  not  know." 

"Young!  Yes  —  and  you  are  old 
now,  —  ten  months  older!  Ah,  I  see. 
It  is  a  long  time.  I  see.  You  were  a 
girl  then  —  such  a  pretty  girl !  You 
are  a  woman  now  —  such  a  handsome 
woman!  1  suppose  some  one  had  to 
suffer  in  the  evolution." 

"Don't  make  it  harder  for  me.  I  am 
very  sorry.  I — ah — "  She  started,  and 
a  crimson  flush  overspread  her  face. 
Approaching  them  were  a  handsome, 
boyish  fellow  and  a  pretty  slip  of  a 
girl,  who  bore  a  decided  resemblance 
to  her  companion.  As  they  came  up, 
the  man  saluted  Edith  and  took  his 
place  at  her  side  with  an  air  of  de- 
lighted proprietorship  that  did  not 
escape  Van  Horn.  The  girl  embraced 
Edith  with  a  child's  impulsiveness, 
and  then  Van  Horn  was  introduced. 
Edith's  voice  was  tremulous  and 
husky.    Hers  had  been  no  light  ordeal. 

"Clarence,  this  is  Mr.  Radburn, — 
and  Miss  Radburn,"  she  said.  "Will, 
— Mabel, — let  me  introduce  Mr.  Van 
Horn  —  an  old  friend  of  mine  and 
papa's." 

In  a  kind  of  maze  Van  Horn  ac- 
knowledged the  introduction.  A  few 
minutes  later  he  was  making  his  way 
through  the  grounds,  past  dozens  of 
gaily  decked  drags  and  landaus,  past 
the  teeming  grand  stand,  with  its 
burden  of  beauty,  out  of  the  crowds, 
with  their  repellent  air  of  happiness, 
down  to  the  solitude  of  the  railroad 
station,  where  he  might  think.  The 
next  train  for  the  city  did  not  leave  for 
an  hour,  and  he  had  a  dreary  wait  for 
it.  The  sun  was  oppressive,  and  to 
him  the  brine-laden  breeze  from  the 
sea  might  as  well  have  been  the  air  of 
the  Sahara.  He  felt  crushed — weak — 
little.  He  did  not  angrily  resent 
Edith  Pollard's  fickleness ;  such  a  feel- 
ing would  have  been  impossible  to  any 
man  in  his  position,  capable  of  a  depth 
of  sentiment  such  as  his  had  been.  His 
dominant  feeling  was  one  of  self-pity 
mingled  with  a  steady,  irresistible  sen- 
sation of  awe  at  the  woman's  sin  —  he 
could  not  help  regarding  it  as  such. 


That  evening  was  well  advanced 
when  Van  Horn  left  his  apartments  in 
Fifty-eighth  Street  and  walked  in  the 
direction  of  his  club.  There  was  sure 
to  be  some  life  there,  even  at  this  sea- 
son, he  told  himself,  —  the  life  he  had 
shunned  a  few  hours  earlier,  —  the  life 
that  now  seemed  absolutely  necessary 
to  his  being.  Life  —  and  wine!  Be- 
fore arriving  at  the  club  he  dismissed 
the  thought  as  unworthy  of  his  man- 
hood. He  turned  down  Broadway 
and  stopped  at  the  nearest  theatre, 
managed  by  a  man  but  lately  awak- 
ened to  the  possibilities  of  New  York's 
increasing  popularity  as  a  summer  re- 
sort. An  electric  sign  strung  across 
the  entrance  told"  passers-by  that 
comic  opera  was  the  attraction  within. 
Van  Horn  entered  and  secured  an  or- 
chestra chair  well  up  front.  He  stayed 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Why  would 
women  screech  —  and  call  it  music? 
When  would  people  learn  that  vulgar- 
ity and  horse-play  are  not  wit  and 
humor?  In  disgust  he  gathered  up 
his  cane  and  hat  and  passed  out  to  the 
street.  Jumping  into  a  hansom,  he 
was  rapidly  driven  back  to  his  apart- 
ments,—  and  there  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night. 

The  next  day  at  noon  he  walked  into 
the  Stock  Exchange.  With  strange 
perversity  he  felt  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity of  entering  into  the  life  of 
the  place  he  yesterday  cursed  as  the 
means  of  his  misfortune.  The  cham- 
ber was  unusually  quiet,  and  every 
operator  on  the  floor  stood  before  the 
"throne"  at  one  end  of  the  room.  Van 
Horn  joined  the  crowd. 

What!  an  old  and  highly  respected 
member  of  the  Exchange  —  suddenly 
last  night  —  Mr.  Pollard  —  Edith's 
father  —  dead? 

The  crowd  dispersed,  and  a  minute 
later  was  grouped  about  the  various 
stands  throughout  the  chamber,  push- 
ing, jumping,  shouting,  gesticulating, 
as  before.  Van  Horn  stood  apart,  his 
eyes  on  the  floor,  his  thoughts  —  not 
thoughts  at  all,  but  shadowy  sensa- 
tions that  displaced  one  another  in  in- 
consequent succession.     Opposite  him 
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was  a  young  man  named  Burton,  who 
was  indulging  his  propensity  .for  a 
time-honored  divertisement  on  the 
Exchange.  Under  his  fingers  little 
bunches  of  order  blanks  became  bits 
of  paper  which  were  scattered  over 
any  operator  who  happened  within 
range.  Van  Horn  was  aroused  from 
his  reverie  by  the  fall  of  a  handful  of 
paper,  which  settled  in  his  hair,  slipped 
down  his  neck,  and  clung  to  his  cloth- 
ing everywhere. 

"Stop  it!"  he  said,  looking  up. 

Van  Horn's  position  on  'Change 
was  now  a  dignified  and  an  enviable 
one;  but  there  was  no  element  of 
hero-worship  in  Burton's  make-up, — 
or  possibly  an  extra  cocktail  or  two 
that  morning  was  responsible  for 
the  young  man's  temerity.  Again  the 
scraps  of  paper  fluttered  through  the 
air  and  settled  on  Van  Horn's  head 
and  shoulders. 

"Stop  it,  I  say!"  he  repeated. 

Burton  laughed  gleefully  and,  reach- 


ing for  more  blanks,  tore  them  up  as 
before.  The  bits  of  paper  had  barely 
left  his  uplifted  hand  when,  with 
clenched  teeth  and  face  white  as  death 
Van  Horn  sprang  at  his  tormentor. 
Every  voice  in  the  chamber  was 
hushed,  and  Van  Horn's  "Damn  you, 
didn't  you  hear  me?"  rang  out  with 
startling  distinctness.  After  shaking 
Burton  once  or  twice  he  released  his 
grasp  and  the  young  man  fell  heavily 
to  the  floor.  Then  Van  Horn  passed 
rapidly  out  of  the  chamber. 

Burton  carried  his  arm  in  a  sling 
for  some  weeks  after  that,  and  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Governing  Com- 
mittee his  assailant  was  suspended  "for 
conduct  unbecoming  a  member  of  the 
Exchange."  They  might  as  well  have 
expelled  him.  As  his  friends  put  it, 
"Van  Horn  has  been  doing  nothing 
and  doing  it  well  ever  since."  He  is 
now  in  Europe,  where  aesthetic,  pic- 
turesque idling  is  an  art  as  yet  but 
feebly  grasped  in  the  States. 


IN  THAT  DAY. 

By  E.  A.  C. 

LORD,  if  I  find  no  place  among  thy  sheep, 
In  pastures  fair  above, 
Yet  grant  me  —  straying  with  the  goats 
Some  tether  of  thy  love ! 
And  though  emparadised  on  thy  right  hand 

I  never  may  appear, 
Deny  me  not  this  only  grace  —  to  stand 
Thy  left  exceeding  near! 


to  keep 


IS  LOVE  A  PART  OF  YOUTH? 

By  Mary  Clarke-  Huntington. 

IS  love  a  part  of  youth?     Oh,  look,  — 
How  purple  asters  fringe  the  way; 
These  gentians  here  beside  the  brook 
Are  fair  as  any  bloom  of  May; 
And  cowslips  spangling  April  sod 
Spill  sunshine  less  than  goldenrod. 

Is  love  a  part  of  youth?     Oh,  hush,  — 
From  brilliant  bower  of  frost  burned  vine 

The  solo  of  a  hermit  thrush 
Falls  in  a  melody  divine, 

That  thrills  the  silence  of  the  wood 

Far  more  than  Maytime's  rapture  mood. 

Is  love  a  part  of  youth?     Oh,  heart 

Alone  upon  life's  weary  way, 
The  loves  of  Maytime  meet  and  part,  — 

The  loves  of  Autumn  meet  and  stay; 
For  all  of  song  and  bloom,  in  truth, 
Is  not  a  part  of  May  and  Youth. 
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PROF.  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  at 
the  recent  Ashfield  academy 
dinner,  spoke  some  very  plain 
words  upon  a  matter  of  very  great 
moment;  and  that  the  words  were 
timely  and  much  needed  has  been 
proved  by  the  remarkable  response 
to  them  by  the  press  and  pul- 
pit, and  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  are 
familiar  with  the  conditions  which 
obtain  in  multitudes  of  our  New  Eng- 
land country  towns.  The  subject  was 
hoodlumism,  the  increase  of  rowdyism 
and  lawlessness  among  us,  the  multi- 
plication of  the  vulgar  loafer  always 
liable  to  become  the  violent  loafer. 
Prof.  Norton  spoke  substantially  as 
follows : 

"From  all  sides  vt;  hear  complaint  of  the 
increase  of  the  spirit  of  lawlessness  in  the 
rising  generation.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  greater  independence  now- 
allowed  to  the  young  of  both  sexes  than 
was  the  case  in  the  past  is  often  abused  and 
tends  in  many  cases  to  degenerate  into 
wilful  self-assertion,  indifference  to  the 
rights  and  interests  of  others,  and  resistance 
to  authority  of  whatever  nature.  A  lax 
public  opinion  too  readily  condones  minor 
offenses,  and  the  progress  from  bad  to 
worse  is  rapid.  The  spirit  of  lawlessness 
develops  rapidly  into  the  spirit  of  crime. 
The  idle  loafer  becomes  the  rough,  the 
rough   the   villain,   the  villain   the    ruffian. 

The  recent  horrible  crime  and  appalling 
tragedy  of  Shelburne  Falls  is  an  object- 
lesson  to  this  community,  which,  pray 
heaven,  may  arouse  us  to  the  discharge  of 
neglected  duty.  More  than  once  at  these 
dinners  of  ours  have  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  welcoming  among  those  who  came  up 
the  mountain  to  share  them  with  us.  our 
excellent  friend,  Mr.  Crittenden,  and  the 
members  of  his  happy  and  delightful  fam- 
ily. The  unspeakable  calamity  that  has 
fallen  upon  them  might  have  fallen  upon 
any  among  us.  It  is  a  calamity  for  which 
the  community  is  responsible.  O'Neil  is 
not  the  only  criminal ;  the  church-going 
and  well-to-do  citizens  of  Shelburne  Falls 
are  partakers  in  the  guilt  of  his  crime.  If 
report  be  correct,  they  have  tolerated  for 
year?    the    existence   among   them    of   such 


ruffians  as  O'Neil  and  his  gang;  they  have 
voted  to  allow  the  selling  of  "pints"  of 
whiskey  to  kindle  the  passions  of  brutes 
into  homicidal  fires,  they  have  winked  at 
the  open  violation  of  the  law,  and  they  have 
looked  on,  as  if  unconcerned,  at  outrageous 
conduct  on  the  public  streets.  O'Neil  is 
but  the  common  village  loafer  and  hoodlum 
carried  out  to  his  legitimate  conclusion. 
There  is  not  a  village  or  a  town  in  the 
country  that  has  not  one  or  more  speci- 
mens of  the  class.  Ashfield  has  suffered 
from  them.  How  are  they  to  be  sup- 
pressed? There  is  no  way  but  by  begin- 
ning at  the  beginning  and  checking  with 
the  strong  hand  the  first  symptom's  of  law- 
lessness. But  to  do  this  requires  a  spirit 
among  the  people  of  the  village  or  the 
town  which  is  not  common.  Parental  dis- 
cipline is  the  first  need;  moral  training  in 
the  school  the  second;  courage  and  effi- 
ciency in  town  officers  in  enforcing  the  law 
the  third.  The  laxity  of  town  officers  in 
repressing  the  first  stages  of  ruffianism, 
their  slackness  in  enforcing  the  law,  their 
disposition  to  condone  offenses,  have  re- 
ceived striking  illustration  during  the  past 
week  in  the  action  of  the  majority  of  the 
selectmen  of  Southampton.  They  have,  if 
again  report  be  correct,  removed  an  effi- 
cient officer  because  of  his  unpopularity 
due  to  the  success  of  his  endeavors  to  en- 
force the  laws  and  to  restrain  the  dis- 
orderly youth  of  the  town  from  violation 
of  the  ordinances  of  the  very  selectmen 
themselves.  In  so  doing  they  have  sown 
the  seeds  of  crime.  It  is,  indeed,  an  in- 
vidious and  painful  duty  that  sometimes 
obliges  the  officers  chosen  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  community  to  check  the 
lawlessness  of  a  child  of  one  of  their  neigh- 
bors. It  requires  courage  to  take  action 
which  may  rouse  the  ill-will  of  a  young 
rowdy,  reckless  and  ready  to  vent  his  spite 
by  doing  what  harm  he  can  to  the  object 
of  his  dislike.  But  there  is  far  too  much 
weak  good  nature  and  timidity  in  the  offi- 
cials of  our  towns.  They  require  bracing 
up,  and  their  hearts  and  hands  need  to  be 
strengthened  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty.  They  should  have  the  support  and  , 
encouragement  of  all  good  citizens.  But 
the  better  public  sentiment  is  apt  to  be  too  ! 
scattered,  too  irregular,  too  weak  to  afford  j 
effective  support.  It  requires  to  be  con- 
centrated and  rightly  directed;  and  I  ven-  ' 
ture  to  suggest  that  an  efficient  means  to  j 
this    end    would   be   the   organization   of  a 
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body  of  the  better  citizens  in  each  of  our 
towns  and  villages  to  give  definite  support 
to  the  town  officials  in  their  work  of  sup- 
pressing lawlessness  in  all  its  stages,  of 
stamping  out  the  rough  and  the  hoodlum, 
the  savages  of  our  civilization,  and  worse 
enemies  of  society  than  the  Indians  of  two 
centuries  ago.  Such  an  organization  of 
even  a  dozen  honest  men,  known  by  some 
simple  name,  such  as  'Good  order  men,' 
ready  to  advise  with  the  officials  in  regard 
to  difficult  cases,  to  act  if  need  be  as  special 
constables,  to  defend  such  action  as  might 
be  required,  and  to  give  form  and  direction 
to  public  sentiment,  might  be  a  most  effi- 
cient instrument  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
right  public  spirit  and  in  the  repression  of 
lawlessness.  Difficulties  might  arise  in  the 
actual  working  of  such  a  scheme;  but  there 
are  none  which  seem  insurmountable.  At 
any  rate  it  is  manifest  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  all  our  country  villages  and  towns  to 
take  more  effective  measures  for  the  re- 
straint and  correction  of  the  reckless  and 
vicious  members  of  the  community;  and 
any  means  which  promise's  this  end  may 
be  worth  trying." 


Professor  Norton's  words  and  the 
multiplying  exhibitions  of  lawlessness 
in  our  midst  which  provoked  them 
should  set  every  one  of  us  to  thinking. 
What  kind  of  a  people  are  we,  and 
where  are  we  drifting  in  respect  to  the 
law  and  order  which  are  the  marks 
and  tests  of  civilization?  We  remem- 
ber how  we  were  brought  short  up 
and  set  to  thinking  a  few  years  ago, 
when  a  sturdy  'English  clergyman, 
who  lived  among  us  for  some  years 
and  preached  good  gospel  to  Chicago 
and  Boston,  responded  to  some  com- 
placent remark  of  ours  about  the 
American  people  as  a  law-abiding  peo- 
ple, that  that  was  the  last  thing  which 
he  should  say  of  the  American  people. 
The  American  people  had  many  vir- 
tues, but  it  did  not  seem  to  him  that 
respect  and  reverence  for  law  were 
conspicuous  among  them.  On  the 
contrary,  it  seemed  to  him  that  they 
were  very  careless  about  the  law  and 
were  becoming  more  and  more  care- 
less every  day;  and  he  marveled  that 
more  of  us  were  not  awake  to  the  fact. 
His  sharp  impeachment,  supported  as 
it  instantly  was  by  a  bill  of  particulars, 


put  an  end  to  our  own  complacency  in 
that  special  province;  and  we  have  had 
occasion  to  do  very  much  serious 
thinking  in  the  years  which  have  fol- 
lowed in  the  line  upon  which  the  rig- 
orous English  preacher  that  day 
started  us.  Almost  immediately  after- 
wards came  the  startling  and  sensa- 
tional article  in  the  English  review, 
on  'The  Mark  of  Cain  in  the  United 
States,"  which  threw  our  newspapers 
and  all  of  us  into  such  violent  ebulli- 
tion. The  article  was  sensational  and 
extravagant  and  in  some  points  libel- 
lous; but  when  we  got  over  being 
mad  about  it  and  set  ourselves,  some 
of  us,  to  making  a  census  of  the  actual 
facts  which  provoked  it,  the  results 
were  certainly  humiliating.  Presently 
followed  President  White's  appalling 
address  upon  murder  in  the  United 
States.  This  too,  as  the  critical  dis- 
cussion which  followed  demonstrated, 
was  an  excessive,  exaggerated  im- 
peachment, neglecting  many  very  im- 
portant facts  and  figures;  but  when 
all  deductions  were  made,  only  too 
much  remained  to  justify  the  conten- 
tion that  there  was  no  country  in 
Christendom  where  human  life  was 
held  so  cheap,  where  murders  were  so 
common,  and  where  murderers  so 
commonly  went  unpunished,  as  in  our 
own.  We  do  not  dare  say  how  many 
hundred  recognized  and  notorious 
murderers  are  free  men  to-day  in  the 
one  state  of  Texas.  The  record  of 
lynchings  in  our  Southern  states  in 
the  last  twenty  years  is  one  of  the 
blackest  and  most  barbarous  chapters 
in  human  history.  The  sum  total  of 
the  victims  of  this  popular  lawlessness 
is  appalling.  Men  have  not  been  con- 
tent simply  to  put  criminals  or  sup- 
posed criminals  out  of  the  world;  they 
have  given  rein,  in  doing  this,  to 
every  impulse  of  cruelty  and  of  the 
brute  within  them.  In  one  notorious 
case  at  least  we  have  seen  a  whole 
town  gathered  as  in  holiday  to  watch  a 
man  burn  at  the  stake,  with  enterpris- 
ing fellows  at  the  best  windows  with 
their  kodaks  to  get  good  snap-shots 
for  the  Sunday  papers.     But  it  is  not 
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the  South  alone  which  is  to  be  stigma- 
tized in  this  matter.    In  this  very  latest 
time  we  have  seen  exhibitions  in  Ohio 
and     Indiana     and     other    Northern 
states  of  lawlessness  as  gross  as  any- 
thing ever  seen  in  the  South,  —  law- 
lessness destitute  of  every  shadow  of 
excuse,    because    indulged    in    cases 
where  the  law  was  finding  its  proper, 
sure   and   firm   fulfilment,   and   there 
obtained    none    of    those    conditions 
which   sometimes   justify   a  vigilance 
committee.     We  saw  in  Ohio  a  pusil- 
lanimity and  feebleness  in  the  officials 
in  dealing  with  a  disgraceful  situation 
in   which   a   right  course   was   plain, 
which  put  every  American  who  rever- 
ences law  and  order  to  the  blush.     It 
is  common  for  our  politicians  to  slur 
Mexico  and  to  pray  piously  that  this 
republic   may   never   become   "Mexi- 
canized."    The  recent  case  of  lynching 
in  Mexico,  —  lynching  under  the  cir- 
cumstances most  calculated  to  infuri- 
ate a  people,  —  has  awakened  a  horror 
there  of  a  sort  that  our  own  people 
have  almost  got  over  feeling;  and  it 
seems  likely  that  Mexico  will  give  In- 
diana lessons  in  dealing  with  mobs  of 
murderers.    The  Governor  of  Indiana 
at  this  time  shirks  his  most  element- 
ary duty  if  he  does  not  press  the  ma- 
chinery that  will  hang  a  dozen  men. 
He  probably  will  shirk  it.     President 
Diaz  is  much  less  likely  to  shirk  his 
duty;  he  is  likely  to  give  us  good  occa- 
sion   to   pray   that   we    may   become 
"Mexicanized"  a  little   for   a  season. 
Alabama  at  this  time  can  teach  Urbana 
and  Versailles;  we  have  been  hearing 
such  ringing  words  and  seeing  such 
energetic  action  there,  on  the  part  of 
local  authorities  and  state  authorities, 
as  justify  the  hope  that  one  Southern 
state    at    least   is    awakening   to   the 
enormity  of  the  lynching  horror,  and 
that  a  more  wholesome  spirit  is  being 
born.     But  while  we  gladly  recognize 
every  such  sign  in  the  South,  we  must 
not  forget  nor  fail  to  denounce,  as  it 
deserves  to  be  denounced,  the  recent 
vulgar  apologies  for  lynch  law  in  the 
very  Bar  Association  of  Georgia.    We 
can  think  of  nothing  in  this  whole  mel- 


ancholy chapter  so  melancholy  or  so 
menacing  as  this.  When  the  represen- 
tatives of  law  become  themselves  the 
spokesmen  for  lawlessness,  in  what  is 
our  hope? 


This  lawlessness  of  law  indeed,  this 
growing  willingness  to  resort  to  irreg- 
ular and  violent  makeshifts  to  preserve 
order,  is  the  gravest  outcome  of  the 
lawless  tendencies  which  we  are  now 
compelled  to  consider.     It  has  found 
its  most  shocking  culmination  in  the 
reckless  massacre  of  the  workingmen 
by  the  sheriffs  at  Hazleton  in  the  last 
month.    If  we  wish  to  remain  a  lawful 
and  free  people,  we  must  not  permit 
ourselves  to  deal  lightly  with  things 
like  this  done  in  the  name  of  law;  we 
must  bring  them  under  most  solemn 
review.     Good  order  is  good  control 
through    public    self-control.      Many 
men  in  a  republic  flatter  themselves 
that  they  are  "good  order  men,"  when 
they  are  really  despots  and  lynchers 
under  imposing  forms.    A  truly  lawful 
spirit  is  not  satisfied  to  relieve  the  try- 
ing situation  in  any  way,  but  only  to 
relieve  it  in  a  just  way.       We  were 
glad  to  see  that  a  man  of  such  recog- 
nized intelligence  and  conservatism  as 
Mr.  Franklin  MacVeagh,  speaking  at 
the   same   Ashfield    dinner  at   which 
Professor  Norton  spoke,  characterized 
as     an     "indignity,". —  although,     he 
warmly  added,  —  "at  the  hands  of  one 
of  the  best  presidents  we  ever  had,"  — 
the  sending  of  the  Federal  forces  to 
Chicago    at    the    time    of    the    labor 
troubles  three  years  ago.     There  is  no 
source  at  once  of  lawlessness  and  of 
tyranny  so  prolific  or  so  sure  as  easy 
recourse  to  extraordinary  means  for 
enforcing  order,  easy  appeal  from  the 
police  to  the  militia,  easy  appeal  to 
the  nation  from  the  state.    Whatever 
the  motives  of  the  president  in  the  ac- 
tion condemned  by  Mr.  MacVeagh  — 
and  we  certainly  do  not  criticize  them 
here — the  demand  for  that  action  came 
chiefly   from   men   thinking   of   quite 
other  ends  than  those  of  order,  and  the 
action  served  quite  other  ends ;  therein 
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was  the  bane.  But  we  do  not  wish  to 
press  an  illustration  where  good  men 
differ  widely  as  to  facts.  Unhappily 
illustrations  are  only  too  abundant. 
The  dealing  with  the  labor  troubles  in 
the  country  in  the  last  ten  years  has 
shown  the  most  constant  trifling 
with  the  law  by  the  lawful  author- 
ities. The  indulgence  shown  by 
the  authorities,  until  the  sharp 
condemnation  of  the  country  stopped 
it,  while  the  corporation  at  Home- 
stead half  a  dozen  years  ago  gath- 
ered and  manceuvered  a  little  pri- 
vate army  in  its  own  interests  against 
the  working  men,  armed  and  officered 
without  the  least  public  supervision  or 
reference,  was  a  monstrous  thing  in 
a  democracy;  the  phenomenon  seemed 
to  place  us  for  a  fortnight  in  the  four- 
teenth century  and  its  feudalism.  We 
have  heard  so  much  talk  in  this  latest 
time  about  "government  by  injunc- 
tion/' that  the  phrase  tires  our  ears; 
yet  it  has  not  been  talked  about  half 
enough.  We  have  seen  such  assump- 
tion of  legislative  functions  by  the 
courts  as  would  have  been  pronounced 
impossible  twenty  years  ago,  going  far 
to  justify  Jefferson's  old  prediction 
that  the  federal  judges,  by  their  power 
to  determine  their  own  power,  would 
establish  supremacy  over  the  popu- 
larly elected  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  whole  thing  is  a  nov- 
elty in  legal  procedure,  and  a  most 
threatening  one.  It  is  a  satisfaction 
to  know  that  our  best  jurists  appreci- 
ate the  abuse,  and  are  the  most  vigor- 
ous protestants.  The  law  never  medi- 
tated that  "injunctions"  and  "con- 
tempt of  court"  should  have  this  fast 
and  loose  application.  We  do  not 
remember  any  case  in  this  time  when 
every  real  wrong  was  not  thoroughly 
covered  and  guarded  against  by  stat- 
ute; the  "injunction"  is  almost  invari- 
ably more  the  foe  of  liberty  than  the 
friend  and  servant  of  order.  A  free 
people  is  pre-eminently  under  obliga- 
tion to  preserve  the  peace  and  to  deal 
summarily  with  every  disturber  of  the 
peace  and  every  interferer  with  others' 
rights,  whether  the  interferer  belong  to 


the  labor  union  or  to  the  coal  trust; 
but  a  free  people  cannot  afford  to  get 
used  to  extraordinary  and  improvised 
legal  operations,  and  cannot  expect,  if 
it  does  get  used  to  them  and  get  indif- 
ferent about  them,  to  remain  a  free 
people.  This  is  the  lawlessness  of 
law;  and  it  is  the  most  fecund  and 
most  fatal  kind  of  lawlessness.  When 
the  sheriff  and  the  judge  become  a  law 
unto  themselves,  what  can  we  expect 
of  the  hoodlum? 


The  most  startling  and  dangerous 
exhibition  of  lawlessness,  we  repeat, 
which  we  have  yet  seen  in  the  coun- 
try was  the  massacre  of  the  working- 
men  by  the  sheriffs  at  Hazleton  a 
month  ago,  —  the  most  reckless  tran- 
scendence of  the  purposes  of  a  police 
and  the  most  cruel  contempt  of  those 
claims  of  humanity  for  whose  rational 
regard  all  police  and  all  law  exist. 
The  situation  itself  arose  from  that 
careless  recourse  to  injunctions  which 
we  have  called  the  lawlessness  of 
law;  but  in  the  situation  even  thus 
created  was  nothing  in  whose  light 
the  bloody  results  appear  anything 
other  than  cowardly,  wanton,  murder- 
ous and  lawless.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  serious  disorder  was  im- 
minent or  threatened;  but  the  utmost 
possible  or  calculable  misdoing  on  the 
part  of  these  massacred  men  was 
something  wildly  incommensurate 
with  that  massacre.  The  deadly  action 
of  the  representatives  of  law  was  un- 
necessary, unprovoked,  marked  by  a 
spirit  of  terrible  levity. touching  human 
life,  and  calculated  in  every  point  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  bitterness,  resent- 
ment and  future  disorder,  which  the 
righteous  operation  of  righteous  law, 
however  severe  and  summary,  never 
sows.  The  state  which  does  not  fol- 
low such  a  tragedy  by  searching  in- 
quiry and  adequate  atonement  is  no 
longer  a  democracy.  That  the  trag- 
edy, shocking  as  it  has  been  to  the 
nation,  has  not  shocked  it  more  and 
differently,  —  shocked  it  as  it  would 
have  shocked  Sam  Adams  and  Pat- 
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rick  Henry  and  Wendell  Phillips,  —  is 
something  which  should  make  the 
nation  afraid  of  itself.  That  so  few 
voices  among  the  workingmen  of  the 
country  have  been  raised  to  declare 
that,  if  such  things  are  to  multiply, 
then  lawless  force  must  be  met  by 
force,  is  a  marvelous  proof  of  their 
patience  and  their  self-control.  Such 
patience  in  the  workingmen  of  a  de- 
mocracy is  democracy's  surest  pledge 
and  dearest  hope  —  unless  it  go  so  far 
that  patience  is  not  patience,  but  pusil- 
lanimity; then  it  is  the  doom  of  de- 
mocracy and  the  doom  of  freedom 
under  law. 


We  have  gone  very  far  from  Profes- 
sor Norton  and  his  village  hoodlum. 
But  we  are  glad  that  we  have  gone  so 
far ;  for  we  wish  that  we  might  impress 
upon  other  minds  as  deeply  as  we  feel 
in  our  own  the  pregnancy  and  far- 
reaching  character  of  the  considera- 
tions to  which  Professor  Norton  gave 
such  timelyand  fittingexpression.  The 
steps  from  the  hoodlum  and  from  the 
society  in  which  the  hoodlum  finds  easy 
root  or  easy  toleration  to  the  things 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking  may 
be  many;  but  the  way  is  straight,  and 
from  one  end  the  man  who  has  eyes 
to  see  can  see  the  other.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion at  both  ends  alike  of  the  habit  of 
decency  and  order  and  of  the  spirit 
that  loves  decency  and  order.  The 
mob  is  the  magnified  and  multiplied 
hoodlum.  The  community  which  is 
easy  with  the  hoodlum  instead  of  hard 
with  him,  which  gives  him  long  rope 
and  laughs  when  it  should  be  sober,  is 
the  community  which  by  and  by  is 
likely  to  fall  into  a  panic,  to  make  law 
itself  lawless,  to  improvise  superficial 
and  poisonous  means  to  temporary 
order,  to  fly  to  shot-guns  where  shot- 
guns have  no  place,  and  to  hang  over 
a  whole  state  a  black  and  sullen 
cloud  surcharged  with  wrath  and 
sense  of  wrong,  from  which  an  act  or 
word  of  folly  or  the  merest  accident 
may  draw  at  any  moment  the  lightning 
flash  that  kindles  civil  war. 


It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that 
cities  are  the  pre-eminent  theatres  and 
nurseries  of  immorality  and  crime. 
There  is  an  appalling  sum  total  of 
crime  in  Boston  or  New  York  or  Chi- 
cago, as  there  is  an  imposing  sum 
total  of  philanthropy  and  nobility  and 
great  deeds,  because  there  is  in  each  a 
great  sum  total  of  men.  But  thousand 
for  thousand  it  is  doubtless  true  that 
the  moral  tone  of  city  populations  is 
higher  than  that  of  country  popula- 
tions. The  most  bestial  and  most 
cruel  of  crimes  are  more  numerous  in 
rural  counties  summing  up  a  popula- 
tion of  half  a  million  than  in  a  city  of 
half  a  million.  The  geographical  sta- 
tistics of  murder  in  Massachusetts  in 
the  last  half  century  reveal  amazing 
facts;  and  so  of  other  crimes.  They 
awaken  us  imperiously  to  the  duty  of 
a  revival  of  morality  in  our  country 
towns,  a  revival  of  the  larger  intellec- 
tual life  which  promotes  moral  eleva- 
tion, a  redemption  from  the  intellec- 
tual starvation  and  social  isolation 
which  lead  so  fatally  to  pettiness  and 
jealousy  and  then  so  often  on  to  sav- 
agery. 


The  carelessness  about  law  and 
order  as  touches  great  things  grows 
rapidly  from  carelessness  in  lesser 
things.  We  are  not  of  the  pessimists 
who  preach  of  general  calamity  and 
decay;  we  preach  of  the  immense  so- 
cial advances  of  the  century  and  the 
big  promise  of  the  time.  But  with  the 
great  advances  in  New  England  of 
which  we  are  proud,  we  see  develop- 
ments of  irreverence  and  instability 
and  levity  and  license  which  are  our 
shame,  which  it  is  foolish  not  to  see, 
and  which,  as  children  of  our  fathers 
and  custodians  of  the  great  puritan 
traditions,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
keeping  the  steady  old  New  England 
lamp  bright  and  shining,  it  is  our  busi- 
ness to  check  and  overcome.  The 
open  disregard  in  country  towns  of 
all  liquor  laws  goes  with  contempt  of 
other  law,  and  begets  it.  Men  grow 
defiant  and  licentious  about  the  public 
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peace.  Our  newspapers  were  flooded 
the  present  year  as  never  before  with 
accounts  of  the  prostitution  of  Inde- 
pendence Day,  sacred  above  all  other 
days  to  the  celebration  of  freedom 
under  law,  and  the  nights  before  and 
after  it,  to  wild  disorder  and  a  carnival 
of  the  impulses  most  foreign  to  patri- 
otism and  good  citizenship.  We 
learned  to  laugh  at  the  spread-eagle- 
ism of  the  old  Fourth  of  July ;  it  was  as 
far  above  the  lawless  mardi  gras  which 
has  succeeded  it  as  heaven  is  high 
above  the'  earth.  In  old  Worcester 
County  we  read  of  half  a  hundred 
hoodlums  tearing  at  midnight  with  de  - 
monic  noise  through  sleeping  coun- 
try towns,  firing  pistols  at  farm-house 
windows  and  instituting  for  the  hour 
a  very  reign  of  terror.  Men  loving 
order  have  come  to  fly  the  great  towns 
on  these  anniversaries  to  escape  the 
orgy;  but  they  find  that  it  is  in  the 
country  town  to  which  they  fly  that 
the  orgy  is  at  its  height.  Here  is  a 
little  New  Hampshire  village  among 
the  hills.  At  midnight  a  church  bell 
gives  the  signal,  and  the  other  bells 
at  once  respond;  a  gang  of  lusty  fel- 
lows has  taken  possession  of  each 
church  —  the  constable,  we  find,  fur- 
nished the  keys  —  and  till  plump  sun- 
rise, uninterruptedly  through  the  long 
hours,  with  no  rest  for  the  weary  man, 
no  thought  of  the  sick  or  dying,  the 
clang  goes  on.  The  bass  drum  is 
heard  in  the  distance,  and  is  quickly 
sultan  for  the  rest  of  the  night;  the 
fifes  scream  discord;  and  all  is  set  in 
the  incessant  bursting  of  bombs  and 
the  cries  of  the  two  hundred  who 
parade  the  town  and  know  no  rest  till 
morning.  It  is  not  patriotism  —  there 
is  not  one  thought  that  John  Adams 
or  Thomas  Jefferson  ever  lived;  it  is 
bedlam  —  the  seizing  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  throw  away  restraint  and  for 
a  night  to  run  riot.  Suddenly  all  the 
electric  lights  in  the  village  are  turned 
off  and  for  a  quarter  hour  there  is 
total  darkness;  it  is  by  prearrange- 
ment  with  the  man  in  charge,  and  in 
the  quarter  hour  of  darkness  the  gang 
pulls  up  all  the  fence  about  the  yard 


of  some  unpopular  man  in  the  village 
and  bears  it  off  to  make  a  bonfire  of. 
For  the  first  hour  of  this  walpurgis 
night,  perhaps,  the  pilgrim  on  his  bed 
at  the  tavern  laughs,  the  next  he 
wonders,  then  he  curses  as  a  good 
man  may,  he  suffers  silently  and 
thinks  of  those  who  suffer  more,  and 
for  an  hour  perhaps  he  preaches  to  his 
friend.  But  indeed  this  sort  of  thing 
—  we  dwell  upon  it  because  each  "en- 
terprising" town  round  about  parallels 
it  and  because  it  is  the  "beginning  of 
evil"  —  is  not  what  the  lover  of 
decency  and  order,  is  not  what  the 
old  New  England  town,  should  talk 
lightly  about  or  feel  lightly  about.  If 
the  pilgrim  talked  at  the  breakfast- 
table  the  next  morning  with  the 
"leader  of  the  gang,"  proud  to  let  him- 
self be  known  as  such,  he  may  as 
likely  as  not  have  found  him  a  "good 
fellow";  but  in  his  "gang"  were  fel- 
lows who  that  night  were  getting  their 
first  lessons  in  a  course  pointing  to 
tragedies  like  that  of  Shelburne  Falls, 
which  furnished  Professor  Norton  a 
text  for  his  sermon;  and  he  himself, 
by  that  night's  indulgence,  was  made 
the  fitter,  should  he  come  into  a  col- 
lision like  that  at  Hazelton,  to  act  as 
the  sheriffs  at  Hazelton  acted.  The 
community  which  winks  at  him  and 
at  his  "gang"  —  a  gang  yet  far  above 
the  gang  of  chronic  loafers  at  the  vil- 
lage tavern,  which  is  usually  the  vil- 
lage grognshop  —  is  taking  steps 
which  logically  point  toward  that 
bestial  murder  and  that  cruel  mas- 
sacre. 


Let  every  community  set  its  face 
like  flint  against  the  hoodlum  in  its 
borders;  let  it,  wherever  need  is, 
organize  itself  against  him.  "Good 
order  men",  good  citizenship  societies, 
by  all  means,  in  the  country  town  as 
in  the  city.  But  let  us  consider  chiefly 
not  how  to  fight  the  hoodlum,  but  how 
to  make  him  impossible.  What  is 
the  counter  attraction  to  the  village 
tavern?  What  is  the  remedy  for  that 
insufferable  dullness  and  lack  of  all 
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large  and  worthy  social  life  which  so 
often  in  our  little  country  towns  con- 
demn a  young  man  to  the  tavern  if  he 
would  have  any  social  life  at  all?  Our 
very  religion  in  these  days  fails  only 
too  frequently  to  promote  stability;  it 
has  caught  the  measles  of  sensational- 
ism which  makes  so  much  else  in  our 
life  feverish  and  ugly.  There  is  the 
same  uneasiness  in  the  church,  the 
same  premium  upon  inexperience, 
which  we  find  in  our  politics,  where 
we  elect  governors  and  mayors  for 
one  year  or  two  years  running,  in- 
stead of  for  ten  years  or  twenty  if  they 
prove  good  governors  and  mayors, 
where  we  dismiss  our  legislators  the 
instant  they  have  learned  the  ropes, 
and  where  our  government  in  every 
field  is  rapidly  becoming  a  govern- 
ment by  amateurs.  We  would  be 
the  last  to  underestimate  the  work 
of  the  churches  in  our  country 
places;  it  is  of  incalculable  value,  the 
salt  that  saves  a  hundred  villages 
from  corruption  and  decay.  But  how 
often  we  find  that  which  contrasts 
painfully  enough  with  the  simple, 
strong,  steady  fifty  years'  ministry  of 
Dr.  Barstow  in  Keene,  of  which  we 
get  a  glimpse  in  the  preceding  pages! 
The  minister  flits;  the  Sankey  song 
drives  out  Watts  and  Lowell  Mason: 
there  is  a  lowering  of  the  dignity  of 
religion,  a  straining  for  novelty,  a 
prevalence  of  things  which  tend  to 
softening  of  the  brain.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  Calvinism  —  if  it  were  we 
might  well  pray  to  be  kept  straight 
Calvinists  until  New  England  melts 
in  the  last  fervent  heat;  it  is  a  question 
of  an  earnest  and  simple  attitude  to- 
ward life. 

Let  the  churches  command  the  peo- 
ple. Let  intellectual  life  be  organized. 
Give  men  and  women  something  to 
think  about.  We  rejoice  in  the  un- 
exampled development  in  this  day  of 
the  public  library.  It  is  going  into 
every  village,  —  and  its  mark  is  plain. 
The  public  museum  should  every- 
where follow  it,  where  carefully  se- 
lected pictures,  now  so  cheap,  should 
reveal   to   the   people   the   place   and 


function  of  beauty  in  the  world,  and 
where  collections  illustrating  the 
rocks,  the  trees,  the  plants,  the  flow- 
ers, the  bird  life  and  animal  life  of 
the  town,  collections  helped  by  the 
young  people  of  the  schools,  should 
year  by  year  grow  to  completeness. 
Each  year  should  see  all  the  school 
children  of  the  town  brought  together 
in  the  town  hall  or  the  church  for 
some  intellectual  festival;  and  each 
county  should  have  its  organization 
for  sending  lecturers  of  some  useful 
sort  into  every  corner,  however  re- 
mote, through  the  long  winter  time. 
The  life  of  the  country  everywhere 
must  be  connected  with  those  larger 
currents  of  the  life  of  the  world 
through  which  flow  the  means  of  so- 
cial grace.  So  will  the  bar-room  and 
the  tavern  horse-shed  best  be  dishon- 
ored and  depopulated. 


A  month  ago  we  went  to  a  historical 
celebration  in  a  beautiful  town  in  the 
Connecticut  valley,  the  old  town  of 
Northfield.  A  public-spirited  woman 
had  presented  to  the  town  granite 
monuments  to  mark  the  half  dozen 
points  most  noteworthy  in  its  early 
history;  and  to  dedicate  these  the  peo- 
ple came  together,  under  the  auspices 
of  their  Village  Improvement  Society 
and  of  the  Pocumtuck  Valley  Me- 
morial Association,  which,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  George  Sheldon, 
with  its  headquarters  in  the  remark- 
able historical  museum  founded  by 
Mr.  Sheldon  at  Deerfield,  has  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years  done  so  much  to 
promote  interest  in  local  history  in 
that  whole  region.  A  thousand  peo- 
ple came  together  to  the  all  day  meet- 
ing in  the  open  air,  beside  the  village 
street;  and  there  were  historical  ad- 
dresses, and  speeches  making  the  peo- 
ple think  what  the  old  life  of  the  town 
meant  and  what  inspiration  and  com- 
mand it  had  for  to-day,  and  patriotic 
songs  sung  by  the  chorus,  the  whole 
broken  in  two  by  a  collation  and  a 
happy   social   hour,     Such   meetings, 
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relating  the  present  more  closely  to 
the  sturdy,  serious  past,  giving  a  com- 
munity something  of  consequence  to 
talk  about  for  a  year  to  come,  are  sac- 
ramental. Any  New  England  county 
could  well  afford  to  subsidize  a  man 
like  George  Sheldon  for  setting  in 
operation  forces  which  save  thousands 
of  dollars  yearly  on  the  jail  bill  and 
the  lunatic  asylum.  Happily  such 
men  never  need  subsidizing.  Their 
beneficent  influence,  like  the  rains  of 
heaven,  falls  freely  ever  upon  the  just 
and  the  unjust. 


On  the  next  day  we  stood  upon 
Mount  Warner,  the  little  eminence 
above  the  Hadley  meadows,  from 
which  the  beauties  of  the  Connecticut 
valley,  that  garden  of  New  England, 
are  revealed  as  from  almost  no  other 
point.  On  one  side,  Amherst  Col- 
lege crowned  the  hill;  on  the  other, 
Smith  College  nestled  in  Northamp- 
ton. Holyoke  and  Tom  rose  high 
before  us,  and  Sugar  Loaf  and  Toby 
were  in  the  north.  The  noble  river 
swept  in  its  great  circle  round  the 
meadows ;  and  everywhere  were  fertile 
farms,  green  woodlands,  little  villages, 
and  church  spires  peeping  above  the 
trees.  And  at  that  moment  the  pleas- 
antest  and  most  hopeful  thought  to  us 
was  that  into  each  hamlet  and  each 
home  in  all  that  blessed  landscape 
there  went  each  morning  that  great- 


est of  blessings,  a  good  newspaper,  in- 
stead of  that  most  blasting  of  curses, 
a  bad  one.  The  obligation  of  the 
Connecticut  valley  and  of  New  Eng- 
land to  Samuel  Bowles  is  great  and 
unique.  He  lifted  his  standard  so 
high  and  did  his  work  so  well,  that  the 
traditions  which  he  established  live  on 
with  fresh  and  undiminished  power; 
and  wherever  this  great  country 
newspaper  goes  —  for  it  is  the  news- 
paper not  of  a  town  but  of  a  province 
—  there  goes  each  morn  a  herald  not 
of  murder  and  robbery  and  rape,  but 
of  things  sane  and  strong  and  saving, 
of  progress  and  good  thought  and  the 
larger  life  of  the  world.  Had  New 
England  and  the  country  such  news- 
papers and  such  only,  journals  of  civ- 
ilization, conscious  of  their  great  op- 
portunity and  their  high  calling,  fear- 
less and  independent,  hating  tyranny, 
loving  liberty  and  loving  men,  putting 
truth  and  not  mammon  in  the  first 
place,  organs  of  cleanness  and  decency 
and  order,  we  should  hear  much  less 
than  we  do  hear  of  the  hoodlum  and 
of  the  lawlessness  of  law.  The  news- 
paper is  to-day  the  omnipresent 
teacher,  the  library  and  school  of  all 
the  people.  It  becomes  us  to  ask  our- 
selves, as  we  face  the  evils  which  we 
here  deplore,  whether  this  newspaper 
and  that,  falling  into  each  tavern,  shop 
and  home  in  the  great  city  and  the 
country  town,  is  chiefly  a  school  of 
virtue  or  a  school  of  lawlessness  and 
crime. 


THE  WITCHES  OF  SALEM. 


Ah,  the  town  was  in  terrible  plight; 
Oh,  how  the  people  shivered  with  fright! 
Ha,    the    dread    objects    that    roamed    the 
night, 
When  the  witches  came  to  Salem! 

I. 

The  good  people  all  grew  white  with  fear, 
As  they  met,  the  grewsome  tales  to  hear, 
Of  the  babes  made  sick,  of  the  milk  turned 

sour, 
Of  the  broomstick  rides  at  the  midnight 

hour, 
Of  cream  bewitched  in  the  old  stone  churn, 
That  labor  could  not  to  butter  turn, 
Of  revels  held  in  the  forest  deep, 
When  saintly  folks  were  in  bed  asleep, 
Of  the  Evil  One,  who  nightly  came 
To  council  hold  with  some  ugly  dame 
Who'd  sold  her  soul  and  was  bound  to  do 
Whatever  the  devil  wished  her  to. 
And  the  thousand  other  things  they  heard 
Of  horrible  import,  that  occurred 
When  honest  people  were  all  in  bed, 
Filled  their   timid   hearts   and    souls   with 

dread; 
The  witches  had  come  to  Salem. 

II. 

The  self-complacent  and  pompous  Squire 

Of  a  sudden  lost  his  stately  air, 

And  cowered  with  fear  when  he  walked  at 

night, 
E'en  as  some  cowardly  urchin  might; 
And  the  worthy  Judge,  whose  sober  tread 
Scarce  jostled  the  wig  upon  his  head, 
His  pace  would  quicken  at  close  of  day, 
Lest  night  should  o'ertake  him  on  the  way; 
And  the  Parson,  in  his  priestly  gown, 
Felt  strangely  queer   when   the   sun  went 

down; 
The  Governor,  too,  without  a  doubt, 
Misgivings  had  when  the  light  went  out. 
And    the   common    people   all    held    their 

breath, 
And    shivered    all    night,    half    scared    to 

death, — 
When  the  witches  came  to  Salem. 


III. 

Steps  should  be  taken,  they  all  agreed, 
That  from  this  evil  they  might  be  freed; 
And  so  they  met  in  the  council  hall, 
And  weighed  the  statements  of  one  and  all; 
And  elders  and  chiefs  and  judges  wise 
There  evidence  found, — to  their  surprise- 
That  friends  and  neighbors  of  good  repute, 
Whose  morals  no  man  had  dared  dispute, 
Of  late  had  bargained  their  souls  away, 
And  now  were  under  the  devil's  pay. 
And  those  who  had  always  loved  the  good 
And  lived  the  lives  the  righteous  should 
Of  a  sudden  found  their  chief  delight 
In  mounting  a  broom  at  dead  of  night 
And  galloping  madly  to  and  fro 
In  company  of  the  imps  below. 
They  addled  the  milk  and  people's  wits, 
And  gave  the  innocent  children  fits, 
And  carried  on  in  various  ways 
That  kept  the  good  people  in  a  daze, — 
Those  witches  that  dwelt  in  Salem. 

IV. 

Error  one  day  took  wings  and  fled, 
And  Humiliation  came  instead. 
The  Governor,  he  of  honored  name. 
His    reverend    head    bowed    down    with 

shame; 
And  they  who  sat  upon  Justice's  throne 
Reaped  part  of  the  sorrow  they  had  sown; 
The    Parson,    he   who    had   judged   men's 

ways,  I        ,  j  i  . 

Repented  in  anguish  all  his  days; 
For  Hatred  and  Malice  and  Envy,  too, 
Deceit  and  Cunning, — a  fiendish  crew, — 
Superstition,  too,  mistaken  Zeal, 
With  Ignorance  treading  on  her  heel, 
These  were, — as  those  worthies  now  found 

out, — 
The  only  witches  there  were  about, — 
These,  the  dread  witches  of  Salem. 

They,  of  this  story,  have  passed  away; 
And  enlightened  Justice  now  holds  sway. 
Love,  Liberty  and  Right  to-day 
Are  the  witches  found  in  Salem. 

— Arthur  J.  Burdick. 


THE    "CONSTITUTION." 

From  a  photogravure  of  a  painting  by  Marshall  Johnson,  published  by  A.  W.  Elson  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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HEN    President    Wash- 
ington   wrote    his    final 
message    to     Congress, 
he    gave   the   people    of 
the   United   States  wise 
counsel.  "Build  a  navy," 
said   he,   "and   establish 
a     naval     academy." 
There  were  those,  con- 
servative of  mind,  who 
could  not  coincide  with 
President      Washington 
in     his     apprehensions, 
and     who     feared     that 
such  a  step  would  tend 
to  provoke  rather  than  to  avert  war. 
But  when,   half  a   dozen  years   after- 
wards, Algerine  pirates  began  to  prey 
upon  American  shipping,  the  wisdom 
of   Washington's    advice    became    ap- 
parent. 

The  beginnings  of  our  navy,  how- 
ever, were  earlier.  The  third  day  of 
February,  1794,  was  a  memorable  day 
in  the  history  of  our  country,  although 
the  date  would  not  strike  the  average 
student  of  history  as  marking  an 
epoch.  On  that  day,  General  Knox, 
secretary  of  war,  —  Washington  then 
being  president, — addressed  this  note 
to  a  celebrated  shipbuilder  of  Phila- 
delphia:— 

"To  Mr.  Joshua  Humphreys: — General 
Knox's  compliments  to  Mr.  Humphreys 
and  would  be  happy  to  have  a  conference 
with  him  at  the  War  Office,  at  any  time 
before  three  o'clock  this  day,  if  it  will  be 
convenient." 

The  subject  discussed  by  Secretary 
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Knox  and  Mr.  Humphreys,  at  the 
meeting  thus  arranged,  was  that  of  the 
construction  of  a  navy  for  the  nation 
then  in  its  infancy.  On  the  27th  day 
of  March,  1794,  an"  "Act  to  Provide  a 
Naval  Armament"  passed  Congress 
and  received  the  signature  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Six  ships  were  authorized  by 
this  act,  and  on  the  12th  of  April  next 
following,  Mr.  Humphreys  was  re- 
quested to  prepare  the  plans  for  the 
proposed  frigates.  Their  construc- 
tion was  almost  immediately  begun, 
and  it  was  ordered  that  the  Chesapeake 
be  built  at  Norfolk,  the  Constellation  at 
Baltimore,  the  President  at  New  York, 
the  Constitution  at  Boston,  and  the 
Congress  at  Portsmouth.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  American  navy. 
The  Constitution  was  built  at  Ballard 
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&  Hart's  yard  in  Boston,  which  was 
located  near  the  place  where  is  now 
Constitution  Wharf.     Colonel  George 
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Claghorn  was  the  builder  in  charge, 
with  Mr.  Edmund  Hart  as  master  me- 
chanic. Capt.  Samuel  Nicholson  was 
detailed  by  the  War  Department  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  the  govern- 
ment during  the  process  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  frigate.  The  timbers 
and  planking  of  the  Constitution  were 
particularly  well  seasoned,  great  care 
being  exercised  in  the  selection  of  ma- 
terials. It  is  said  that  the  first  tree 
felled  for  the  building  of  the  ship  was 
a  noble  oak  on  St.  Simon's  island,  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Altamaha  River, 
Georgia.  The  stump  of  this  tree  was 
long  a  well-known  object  of  interest, 
and  long  bore  the  name  of  the  "Con- 
stitution Oak."  Years  later,  when 
the  heart  of  this  stump  had  become  de- 
cayed, from  it  sprang  a  beautiful  laurel 
tree,  as  if  nature  had  sought  thus  to 
crown  the  achievements  of  the  noble 
ship. 

The  circumstances  attending  her 
launching  might  well  have  caused  the 
superstitious  to  prophesy  for  the  vessel 
a  disastrous  career.  In  September, 
1797,  an  attempt  was  made  to  launch 
her  in  the  presence  of  President 
Adams,  Governor  Increase  Sumner 
and  other  dignitaries;  but  the  vessel 


stuck  upon  the  ways,  after  moving 
about  twenty-seven  feet.  Again,  a 
little  later,  another  attempt  was  made, 
with  similar  results.  Finally,  on  the 
twenty-first  day  of  October,  the  Con- 
stitution was  successfully  launched. 

There  were  two  personal  incidents 
connected  with  the  launching  which 
are  worthy  of  record.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  that  event,  Captain  Nicholson, 
on  leaving  the  vessel  to  go  to  his 
breakfast,  gave  strict  orders  that  no 
flag  should  be  raised  in  his  absence. 
His  reason  for  promulgating  this 
order  was  that  he  desired  to  perform 
that  act  himself,  no  doubt  in  a  dra- 
matic manner.  His  very  earnestness 
was  his  own  undoing,  for  two  work- 
men, impelled  no  doubt  by  a  spirit  of 
mischief,  in  his  absence  hauled  the 
stars  and  stripes  up  to  the  peak  and  left 
them  there  to  flaunt  defiantly  in  the 
face  of  the  captain  when  he  returned. 
The  remarks  of  Captain  Nicholson,  on 
his  return  to  the  vessel  and  his  dis- 
covery of  the  prank,  have  not  been  re- 
corded, but  they  are  reported  to  have 
been  very  forcible.  It  was  this  affair, 
no  doubt,  and  the  effect  it  had  pro- 
duced upon  the  captain's  mind  which 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  affair 
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which  followed.  Captain  Nicholson, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  de- 
tailed representative  of  the  War  De- 
partment, to  look  after  the  interests  of 
the  government  in  the  construction  of 
the  frigate.  He  was  to  be  her  first 
commander.  Colonel  Claghorn,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  the  naval  con- 
structor and  contractor,  and,  until  the 
vessel  should  be  formally  delivered  by 
him  to  the  government  and  accepted 
by  it,  she  was  under  his  charge  and 
control.  A  party  of  visitors,  including 
several  ladies,  on  the  morning  of  the 
launching  requested  permission  to  in- 
spect the  frigate.  Captain  Nicholson, 
to  whom  the  application  was  made, 
denied  the  request.  When,  therefore, 
he  discovered  the  same  party  wan- 
dering about  the  vessel,  and  learned 
that  permission  had  been  granted 
them  by  Colonel  Claghorn,  his  wrath 
knew  no1  bounds.  He  assailed  Colonel 
Claghorn  with  a  volley  of  vituperation, 
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and  that  gentleman  resenting  the  at- 
tack, a  fierce  altercation  ensued,  which 
resulted  in  a  personal  encounter  be- 
tween the  two  men,  each  determined 
to  avenge  what  he  regarded  as  an  as- 
sault upon  his  dignity.  The  by- 
standers, shocked  at  the  result  of  the 
quarrel,  separated  the  combatants,  who 
a  few  moments  later  happily  recovered 
their  mental  equipoise  and  tendered 
mutual  apologies. 

The  third  attempt  at  launching  the 
Constitution  was  thoroughly  successful. 
As  the  vessel  swept  majestically  into 


the  water,  Captain  James  Sever,  with  a 
bottle  of  Madeira  from  the  private 
stock  of  Hon.  Thomas  Russell,  gave 
to  the  frigate  her  name  of  The  Consti- 
tution. The  account  of  the  launching, 
written  in  the  stilted  language  em- 
ployed by  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  is 
interesting: 

"At  the  first  stroke  at  the  spur 
shores,"  said  the  Boston  Centinel,  de- 
scribing the  event,  "she  commenced 
a  movement  into  the  water  with  such 
steadiness,  majesty  and  exactness,  as 
to  fill  almost  every  breast  with  sensa- 
tions of  joy  and  delight,  superior  far 
to  the  mortification  they  had  before 
experienced.  As  soon  as  the  enliven- 
ing burst  of  gratulation  was  heard 
from  the  ship,  her  ordnance  on  shore 
responded  to  the  shout  and,  joined 
with  the  huzzas  of  the  citizens,  demon- 
strated the  lively  interest  the  great 
body  of  the  people  took  in  her  safety, 
and  evinced  the  popularity  of  the  gov- 
ernment, by  whose 
direction  she  was 
built.  No  part  of  the 
work  in  the  hull  or 
rigging  can,  for 
strength  and  beauty, 
be  exceeded,  and  the 
eulogiums  of  foreign 
naval  gentlemen  have 
been  warm  and  ex- 
plicit in  her  favor." 

The  flag  of  the 
United  States,  then 
consisting  of  fifteen 
stars  and  an  equal 
number  of  stripes, 
was  borne  first  upon  the  high  seas,  by 
a  naval  vessel,  at  the  peak  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  vessel  was  175  feet  in 
length,  43  1-2  feet  beam,  and  14  1-2 
feet  depth  of  hold,  and  had  a  tonnage 
of  1,576,  old  measurement.  Her  total 
cost  was  $302,719.  Her  spars  were 
shaped  in  the  yard  between  Comey's 
wharf  and  the  ship-yard.  Paul  Re- 
vere furnished  the  copper  bolts  and 
spikes,  and  a  Mr.  Thayer  made  the 
gun-carriages.  The  anchors  were 
forged  at  Hanover  in  Plymouth 
County.       The    perfect-fitting,    snow- 
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white  sails  were  made  in  a  large  old 
building  which  stood  at  the  corner  of 
Park  and  Tremont  streets,  Boston. 
The  carvings  and  ornamental  work  on 
the  stern,  bow  and  officers'  quarters 
were  the  production  of  Shillings 
Brothers  of  Boston.  The  first  figure- 
head of  the  Constitution  was  a  carved 
figure  of  Hercules  carrying  a  club  and 
in  the  act  of  striking  a  blow.  Her 
bunting,   ensigns,   jack-pennants   and 


pared  for  sea,  for  there  was  active 
work  for  her  to  do.  Cruisers  of  Trip- 
oli were  preying  upon  American  com- 
merce, and,  in  August  of  that  year,  a 
squadron  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean, 
to  operate  against  that  power,  and  to 
defend  American  shipping. 

Captain,  afterward  Commodore, 
Edward  Preble  was  a  sturdy  man  of 
Maine  and  a  strict  disciplinarian.  As 
the  majority  of  the  officers  of  the  frig- 
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From  a  painting  by  Marshall  Johnson,  owned  by  Benjamin  F.  Stevens. 


signals  were  the  handiwork  of  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  Ross,  of  Philadelphia. 
The  Constitution,  after  being 
launched,  was  at  once  placed  in  com- 
mission, under  command]  of  Capt. 
Samuel  Nicholson.  On  July  2,  1798, 
the  vessel  first  left  her  moorings  under 
sail.  On  Sunday,  July  22,  1798,  she 
started  on  her  first  cruise.  After 
several  months  of  cruising  on  the  At- 
lantic coast,  she  was  ordered  to  the 
West  Indies,  Nicholson  being  relieved 
by  Commodore  Talbot.  The  frigate, 
in  1 801,  was  put  out  of  commission, 
and  so  remained  for  two  years.  In 
1803  she  was  put  under  command  of 
Commodore  Edward  Preble,  and  pre- 


ate  were  from  the  Southern  and  Mid- 
dle States,  he  was  at  first  disliked;  but 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  in 
Mediterranean  waters  an  opportunity 
occurred  which  enabled  him  to  display 
his  energy  and  patriotism  in  a  way  to 
win  the  admiration  of  all. 

One  dark  night  an  unknown  vessel 
of  war  suddenly  appeared  and  a  hail 
was  heard.  "I  am  Sir  Richard 
St  radian  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's 
84-gun  ship  Donegal.  Send  a  boat  on 
board." 

The  Constitution  carried  but  forty- 
four  guns;  but  Captain  Preble  was  not 
appalled.  "This  is  the  United  States 
ship  Constitution,  Captain  Preble;  and 
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I'll  be  d — d  if  I  send  a  boat  on  board 
any  ship.  Blow  your  matches,  boys!" 
The  colloquy  ended,  but  Captain 
Preble  determined  to  lie  alongside  the 
stranger  for  the  remainder  of  the 
night,  to  learn  who  he  might  really  be. 
With  the  dawn  it  was  discovered  that 
the  vessel  was  not  the  Donegal,  but  the 
British  thirty-two  gun  frigate  Maid- 
stone. The  boldness  of  Captain  Preble 
in  this  incident  won  for  him  the  re- 


spect of  officers  and 
crew,  a  respect 
which  he  never  for- 
feited. 

Soon  after  this 
episode  the  Consti- 
tution assisted  in  the 
recapture  of  the 
American  brig  Celia, 
which  had  been 
taken  by  a  cruiser 
off  Tangiers,  and 
compelled  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Em- 
peror of  Morocco. 
But  it  was  in  the 
bombardment  of  Tripoli,  August  3, 
1804,  that  the  Constitution  received  her 
baptism  of  fire;  and  magnificently  did 
frigate  and  crew  emerge  from  the 
conflict.  The  upholders  of  the  cres- 
cent gained  a  new  idea  of  the  young 
republic  of  the  West,  for  which  they 
had  hitherto  maintained  only  con- 
tempt. 

On    the    1 2th    of    November,    1803, 
Captain  Preble,  his  flagship  being  the 
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Constitution,  declared  a  blockade  of  the 
harbor  of  Tripoli.  The  thirty-eight 
gun  ship,  Philadelphia,  Captain  Bain- 
bridge,  had  been  crowded  upon  the 
rocks  and  captured  by  the  Tripolitans, 
but  had  been  burned  at  her  anchorage 
in  the  harbor  by  Lieutenant  Decatur, 
February  16,  1804.  On  July  25,  Cap- 
tain Preble  was  before  Tripoli  with  a 
fleet  of  fifteen  sail,  including  eight 
small  vessels  which  had  been  borrowed 
of  the  Neapolitan  government.  His 
first  attack 
was    made    1^=======^^ 


August      3 


upon 


th 


boats,  which 
were  pro- 
tected by 
shore  bat- 
teries. After 
a  fight  last- 
ing three 
hours  the 
American 
force  with- 
drew, having 
captured 
three  of  the 
largest  ves- 
sels of  the 
enemy  b  y 
boarding, 
and  sunk 
three  more. 
Four  days 
later  another 
attack  was 
made,  but 
with  less  suc- 
cess than  the 

first.  On  the  28th  of  August  a  general 
attack  was  made  by  the  American  fleet, 
in  which  the  Constitution  bore  her 
honors  grandly.  For  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  the  frigate  lay  within  musket 
shot  of  the  mole,  in  the  harbor  of 
Tripoli,  pouring  repeated  broadsides 
of  shot  upon  the  batteries  of  the  town. 
Several  gunboats  of  the  enemy  were 
sunk  or  driven  ashore,  and  the  rest  re- 
treated to  save  themselves  from  anni- 
hilation. 


On  the  third  of  September  still  an- 
other attack  was  made,  in  which  still 
further  injury  was  inflicted  upon  the 
enemy.  A  week  later  Captain  Samuel 
Barron  arrived  off  Tripoli,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Constitution's  sister  ship, 
the  President,  relieving  Captain  Preble, 
who  returned  home.  On  his  arrival 
he  was  received  with  great  acclaim  and 
was  tendered  the  thanks  of  Congress, 
which  also  granted  him  a  gold  medal. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  last  war  with 
Great  Britain, 
the  war  of 
181 2,  the  Lon- 
don States- 
man, in  dis- 
cussing the 
matters  at 
issue  between 
the  two  na- 
tions, said: 
"A  m  e  r  i  c  a 
certainly  can- 
not pretend 
to  wage  war 
with  us ;  she 
has  no  navy 
to  do  it  with." 
Not  unjustly, 
perhaps,  had 
Great  Britain 
claimed  a 
maritime  su- 
periority over 
all  the  world, 
until  the 
events  of  this 
war    changed 
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the  complex- 
ion of  affairs. 
In  two  hun- 
dred actions  between  single  ships, 
the  British  navy  had  been  defeated  but 
five  times,  and  on  those  occasions  the 
British  ships  were  admitted  to  have 
been  of  inferior  force.  Yet  after  two 
and  a  half  years  of  conflict  with  the 
ships  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  looked  upon  a  commerce  al- 
most annihilated,  and  in  eighteen 
naval  engagements  the  royal  navy  had 
sustained  fifteen  defeats.  In  the  great 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  Nelson's  one-hun- 
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dred  gun  flagship,  after  five  hours  of 
fighting,  had  sustained  losses  of  57 
killed  and  102  wounded,  out  of  a  com- 
plement of  about  600  men  and  boys. 
In  the  action  between  the  forty-four 
gun  frigate  Constitution  and  the  thirty- 
eight  gun  frigate  Java,  which  lasted 
less  than  two  hours,  the  British  loss 
was  60  killed  and  101  wounded,  out  of 
a  complement  of  426,  while  the  Ameri- 
can loss  was  only  9  killed  and  25 
wounded.  Again,  in  the  action  be- 
tween the  Constitution 
'and  the  thirty-eight 
gun  British  frigate 
Guerriere,  which  lasted 
but  thirty  minutes, 
the  British  loss  was, 
in  killed  and  wounded, 
79  out  of  a  comple- 
ment of  272,  while  the 
American  loss  was 
but  7  killed  and  7 
wounded. 

The  war  of  18 12, 
in  the  chief  events 
of  which  the  Constitu- 
tion figured  brilliantly, 


served      to     give      to 
the  frigate  her  great- 
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est  opportunity,  and  here  she  won 
her  brightest  laurels.  For  several 
year,s  the  aggressions  of  England  had 
greatly  stirred  the  American  spirit. 
This  feeling  was  greatly  increased  by 
the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake,  June  22, 
1807.  The  national  spirit  rose  higher 
and  higher,  and  on  the  18th  of  June, 
1812,  war  was  declared.  The  Consti- 
tution was  at  once  made  ready  for  sea; 
for  it  was  recognized  by  all  that  the 
coming  war  would  be  waged  mainly 
upon  the  ocean. 
Soon  after  this  event 
the  Constitution  was 
on  her  return  from 
a  cruise  to  Europe, 
whither  she  had  been 
with  a  quantity  of 
specie  with  which  to 
pay  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt  owed 
to  Holland.  When 
nearing  the  American 
coast  the  frigate  sud- 
denly came  upon  a 
squadron  of  Britisli 
war  vessels,  which  im- 
mediately gave  chase. 
Unable,   of  course,  to 
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cope  with  a  force  so  far  superior,  Cap- 
tain Hull,  then  in  command  of  the 
Constitution,  set  all  sail  and  resolved  to 
escape.  The  chase  was  full  of  stirring 
interest  and  excitement  and  proved  the 
superiority  of  American  sailing"  vessels 
over  those  of  England.  The  Constitu- 
tion succeeded  in  eluding  her  pursuers. 
The  British  fleet,  consisting  of  a  razee 
of  sixty-four  guns,  and  four  frigates — 
the  Shannon,  Guerriere,  Belvedere  and 
Aeolus,  besides  a  brig  and  schooner, 
was  distanced  by  the  American  frigate, 
after  a  chase  which  continued  for 
three  days  and  nights,  and  was  obliged 
to  abandon  the  attempt. 

"The  chase  off  New  York/'  wrote 
Fenimore  Cooper,  whose  "Old  Iron- 
sides," published  in  Putnam's  Maga- 
zine in  1853,  should,  like  Abbott's 
"Blue-Jackets  of  1812,"  be  read  by  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  Constitution, 
"brought  the  Constitution  largely  before 
the  public  mind.  It  is  true  that  this 
exploit  was  not  one  of  a  character  to 
excite  the  same  feelings  as  a  successful 
combat,  but  men  saw  that  the  ships 
and  crews  that  could  achieve  such  an 
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escape  from  a  British  squadron  must 
both  of  them  have  the  right  stuff  for  a 
glorious  marine.  It  was  the  good 
fortune  of  'Old  Ironsides'  to  correct 
two  of  the  illusions  of  that  portion  of 
the  people  which  had  faith  in  English 
superiority  in  all  things,  by  first 
demonstrating  that  a  Yankee  man-of- 
war  could  get  away  from  her  enemy 
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THE   "CONSTITUTION"   BEING  TOWED   UP   BOSTON    HARBOR,    1834. 

From   a  painting  by    Robert   Salmon. 


when  there  was  occasion  for  the  at- 
tempt, and  that  she  could  deal 
roughly  with  him  when  the  motive  for 
avoiding  an  action  did  not  exist." 

Captain  Hull  sailed  into  Boston  har- 
bor, and  there  received  the  plaudits 
and  acclamations  of  the  people.  He 
arrived  at  Boston  on  the  second  of 
August;  on  the  nineteenth  he  was 
again  at  sea  in  his  frigate. 

The  British  frigate  Gucrricre  was  a 
war  vessel  of  the  first  class,  which  had 


been  captured  from  the  French  in 
July,  1806,  by  the  British  38-gun 
frigate  Blanche  in  an  engagement  off 
the  Faroe  Islands.  In  this  engage- 
ment none  were  killed  on  board  the 
Blanche  and  but  four  wounded,  while 
the  Guerriere  lost  22  killed  and  30 
wounded.  The  prize  was  then  at- 
tached to  the  British  navy,  and 
in  the  battle  with  the  Constitution, 
was  commanded  by  Captain  Dacres,  a 
thorough  seaman  and  a  typical  British 
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naval  commander.  He  was  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  superiority  of  his  own 
capacity  and  of  the  invincibility  of  his 
vessel,  especially  against  a  Yankee  foe. 
He  had  endorsed  upon  the  register  of 
the  merchant  ship  John  Adams,  on  her 
return  voyage  from  Lisbon  to  New 
York — the  vessel  sailing  under  Brit- 
ish colors, — this  bombastic  challenge, 
which  was  subsequently  published 
widely  throughout  the  United  States. 

"Capt.   Dacres,   commander  of   His   Bri- 
tannic Majesty's  frigate  Guerriere,  of  forty- 


his  own  country.  "You  may  just 
take  good  care  of  that  ship  of  yours  if 
ever  I  catch  her  in  the  Constitution," 
Hull  said.  The  good-natured  contro- 
versy had  at  last  ended  in  the  wager 
of  a  hat  over  the  result  of  the  en- 
counter, should  it  ever  happen  that  the 
two  vessels  met  in  combat. 

In  view  of  both  these  occurrences, 
in  which  the  boastful  character  of 
Dacres  had  been  displayed,  it  was  with 
a  sentiment  of  pleasure  that  Captain 
Hull,    one    fine    morning,    discerned 


THE  "CONSTITUTION''  IN  A  GALE  OFF  THE  ISLAND  OF  TRISTAN  D'CUNHA,  DECEMBER,  1845. 
From  a  painting  by  Marshall  Johnson,  owned  by  Benjamin  F.  Stevens. 


four  guns,  presents  his  compliments  to 
Commodore  Rodgers  of  the  United  States 
frigate  President,  and  will  be  very  happy  to 
meet  him,  or  any  other  frigate  of  equal 
force  to  the  President,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  a  social  tete-a-tete." 

Captain  Hull  and  Captain  Dacres 
were  not  strangers  to  one  another. 
They  had  met  in  a  social  way  when 
the  two  vessels  commanded  by  them 
lay  in  the  Delaware,  before  the  decla- 
ration of  war ;  and  each  had  boasted  of 
the  strength  and  power  of  the  navy  of 


bearing  down  upon  him  a  British 
frigate,  which  soon  proved  to  be  the 
Guerriere.  The  tete-a-tete  was  soon  on 
in  good  earnest,  —  and  in  half  an  hour 
all  was  over.  The  battle  thus  so 
quickly  fought  was  one  of  the  memo- 
rable naval  battles  of  the  world.  At 
its  close  every  one  of  the  masts  of  the 
Guerriere  had  been  shot  away,  her  hull 
had  been  pierced  in  scores  of  places, 
her  decks  ran  with  blood,  and  she 
tossed  a  helpless  wreck.       The   Con- 
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stitiition  meanwhile  showed  little  dam- 
age save  to  her  sails  and  upper  rig- 
ging-; her  hull  was  uninjured,  and  her 
flag  still  waved  triumphantly  over  all. 
It  had  been  an  easy  victory,  and 
proved  in  a  simple  way  the  superi- 
ority of  Hull  to  Dacres  as  a  naval 
commander.  Hull  had  merely  ordered 
the  broadsides  to  be  discharged  at  the 
instant  that  his  vessel  was  sinking 
towrard  the  trough  of  the  sea.  Dacres, 
on  the  other  hand,  ordered  his  men  to 
lire  at  the  moment  when  his  vessel 
was  rising  to  the  crest  of  the  waves. 


shouted  Lieutenant  Read,  "and  wishes 
to  know  whether  you  need  the  ser- 
vices of  a  surgeon  or  a  surgeon's 
mate." 

"Well,"  replied  the  British  com- 
mander, "I  should  suppose  you  had 
on  board  your  own  ship  business 
enough  for  all  your  medical  officers." 

"Oh,  no,"  was  the  reply;  "we  have 
only  seven  wounded,  and  they  were 
dressed  half  an  hour  ago." 

The  captured  officers  and  crew  were 
at  once  transferred  to  the  victorious 
frigate,   and   Captain   Dacres  at  once 


THE   "CONSTITUTION"    READY   FOR   LAUNCHING,   AFTER   REPAIRS   AT   THE 
NAVY   YARD,   PORTSMOUTH,   N.  H.,  1858. 


The  result  was  that  the  shot  of  the 
latter  flew  harmlessly  aloft,  while  those 
of  Hull  took  effect  near  the  water  line. 

"Captain  Hull's  compliments,  and 
wishes  to  know  if  you  have  struck 
your  flag,"  shouted  Lieutenant  — 
after  Commodore  —  Read  from  a 
which  the  Constitution  had  low- 
The  question  seemed  unneces- 
sary, since  not  a  spar  remained  above 
deck,  from  which  a  flag  could  be 
flown.    Captain  Dacres  replied  slowly: 

"Well,  I  don't  know;  our  mainmast 
is  gone  and,  upon  the  whole,  you  may 
say  we  have  struck  our  flag." 

"Captain  Hull's  compliments," again 


boat 
ered 


sought  Captain  Hull  upon  the  quarter 
deck. 

"Dacres,  my  dear  fellow,  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  on  board,"  said  Hull,  ad- 
vancing and  offering  his  hand. 

"D — n  it,  Hull,"  responded  Dacres, 
"I  suppose  you  are";  and,  unbuckling 
his  sword,  he  offered  it  to  his  captor. 

"I  will  not  take  a  sword  from  one 
who  knows  so  well  how  to  use  it," 
said  Captain  Hull;  "but,  I  tell  you, 
Dacres,  I  will  trouble  you  for  that 
hat." 

The  disaster  list  of  the  Constitution 
in  this  engagement  was  seven  killed 
and  seven  wounded,  while  the  Gucr- 
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ricre  lost  seventy- 
nine  in  killed  and 
wounded.  The 
Gucrricrc  was  so 
thoroughly  dis- 
abled that  she 
was  set  on  fire 
by  her  captors. 
When  the  flames 
reached  her  pow- 
der magazine  she 
blew  up,  and  her 
fragments  were 
scattered  widely 
over  the  sea. 

The  name  and 
fame  of  Hull  and 
the  frigate  Con- 
stitution were  forever  secure.  Cap- 
tain Hull  arrived  in  Boston  with 
his  prisoners,  August  29,  181 2.  A 
few  days  later  a  brilliant  entertain- 
ment and  dinner  was  given  in  Faneuil 
Hall  in  his  honor.  A  gold  medal  was 
struck  in  honor  of  the  event  and  the 
sum  of  $50,000  distributed  by  Con- 
gress among  the  officers  and  crew. 
The  reputation  of  the  Constitution  as  a 
fighting  frigate,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  England,  was  made. 

The  Columbian  Ccntinal  for  Septem- 
ber 9,  1812,  contains  an  extended  re- 
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PORTSMOUTH,  BEING  OVERHAULED  FOR 

HER   TRIP   TO   BOSTON. 


and  the  shipping  at 


port  of  the  Bos- 
ton dinner  and  of 
the  exercises 
which  preceded 
and  followed  it. 

"A  sumptuous 
dinner,"  reads 
this  report,  "was 
prepared  at  Fan- 
euil Hall,  which 
was  splendidly 
decorated  for  the 
occasion.  At  an 
early  hour  in  the 
morning  State 
Street  and  Long 
Wharf,  Mer- 
chants Row,  etc., 
the  wharves  were 
with  flags.  At  3 
of 


beautifully  dressed 
o'clock  the  procession 
about  500  of  the  most  respectable  citi- 
zens of  both  parties,  was  formed  at 
and  moved  from  the  Exchange  Coffee 
House,  preceded  by  an  excellent  band 
of  music,  to  the  hall  of  entertainment. 
The  spectators  were  numerous  and 
cheered  the  procession  as  it  passed 
down  State  Street." 

The  order  of  the  procession  and  the 
decorations  follow  in  the  description 
in   elaborate   detail.      National   colors 
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and  mottoes  were 
the  chief  features  in 
the  scheme  of  dec- 
oration. The  toasts 
which  followed  the 
dinner  were  seven- 
teen in  number 
and  naturally  were 
highly  eulogistic  of 
the  navy  and  of 
the  great  victory. 
Although  the  pres- 
ident of  Harvard  College,  clergymen 
and  members  of  the  judiciary  were 
present,  a  most  brilliant  assemblage, 
it  does  not  appear  from  this  report 
that  the  custom  of  after-dinner  speech- 
making  was  then  in  vogue.  The 
President  of  the  United  States,  who 
had  been  invited,  was  unable  to  be 
present.  Ex-President  Adams,- how- 
ever, sent  this  toast,  which  was  read: 
"May    every    Commodore    in    our 


American  Navy  soon  be  made  an  Ad- 
miral, and  every  Captain  a  Commo- 
dore, with  ships  and  squadrons 
worthy  of  their  commanders,  and 
worthy  of  the  wealth, 
nity  of  their  country. 
Proh  Pudor!" 

After  the  reading  of  the  fifth  toast, 
an  original  ode,  composed  for  the  oc- 
casion by  L.  M.  Sargent,  was  sung  by 
the  assembled  company,  to  the  tune  of 


power  and  dig- 
Proh   Dolor! 


VIEWS   ON   THE    "CONSTITUTION"   AT   THE   PRESENT   TIME. 
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"Ye  Mariners  of  England." 
follows: 


The  ode 


"Britannia's  gallant  streamers 

Float  proudly  o'er  the  tide, 
And  fairly  wave  Columbia's  stripes, 

In  battle,  side  by  side. 
And  ne'er  did  bolder  foemen  meet, 

Where  ocean's  surges  pour, 
O'er  the  tide  now  they  ride, 

While  the  bell'wing  thunders  roar, 
While  the  cannon's  fire  is  flashing  fast, 

And  the  bell'wing  thunders  roar. 

"When  the  Yankee  meets  the  Briton, 
Whose  blood  congenial  flows, 

By  Heav'n  created  to  be  friends, 
By  fortune  render'd  foes, 

Hard  then  must  be  the  battle  fray, 
Ere  well  the  fight  is  o'er. 

Now  they  ride,  side  by  side,  etc. 

"Still,  still  for  noble  England, 

Bold  Dacres'  streamers  fly, 
And  for  Columbia,  gallant  Hull's, 

As  proudly  and  as  high. 
Now  louder  rings  the  battle  din, 

More  thick  the  volumes  pour, 
Still  they  ride,   etc. 

"Why  lulls  Britannia's  thunder, 

T,hat  wak'd  the  watery  war? 
Why  stays  the  gallant  Guerriere, 

Whose  streamers  waved  so  fair? 
That  streamer  drinks  the  ocean  wave; 

That  warrior's  fight  is  o'er; 
Still  they  ride,  side  by  side, 

While  Columbia's  thunders  roar, 
While  her  cannon's  fire  is  flashing  fast, 

And  her  Yankee  thunders  roar. 

"Hark!  'tis  the  Briton's  lee  gun! 

Ne'er  bolder  warrior  kneeled! 
And  ne'er  to  gallant  mariners 

Did  braver  seamen  yield.  , 

Proud  be  the  sires  whose  hardy  boys, 

There  fell  to  fight  no  more; 
With  the  brave  'mid  the  wave, 

When  the  cannon's  thunders   roar, 
Their  spirits  then  shall  trim  the  blast, 

And  swell  the  thunder's  roar. 

"Vain  were  the  cheers  of  Britons, 

Their  hearts  did  vainly  swell, 
Where  virtue,  skill  and  bravery 

With  gallant  Morris  fell. 
That  heart  so  well  in  battle  tried 

Along  the  Moorish   shore, 
Again  o'er  the  main, 

When  Columbia's  thunders  roar. 
Shall  prove  to  Yankee  spirit  true, 

When  Columbia's  thunders  roar. 

"Hence  be  our  floating  bulwarks, 
Those  oaks  our  mountains  yield; 

'Tis  mighty  Heaven's  plain  decree — 
Then  take  the  wat'ry  field! 


To  ocean's  farthest  barrier  then, 

Your  whit'ning  sail  shall  pour; 
Safe  they'll  ride,  o'er  the  tide, 

While  Columbia's  thunders  roar, 
While  her  cannon's  fire  is  flashing  fast, 

And  her  Yankee  thunders  roar." 

Captain  Hull's  official  report  of  the 
engagement  was  as  follows: 

"U.  S.  frigate  Constitution, 

Off  Boston  Light, 
August  30,   1812. 
Sir : 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  on 
the   19th   instant,  at  2  P.  M.,  being  in  lat. 
41042/  and  long.  55°48',  with  the  Constitution 
under  my  command,  a  sail  was  discovered 
from  the  mast-head  bearing  E.  by  S.  o*  E. 
S.  E.,  but  at  such  a  distance  we  could  not 
tell  what  she  was.     All  sail  was  instantly 
made  in  chase,  and  soon  found  we  came  up 
with  her.    At  3  P.  M.  could  plainly  see  that 
she  was  a  ship  on  the  starboard  tack  under 
easy  sail,  close  on  the  wind;  at  half-past  3 
P.  M.  made  her  out  to  be  a  frigate;  continued 
the  chase  until  we  were  within  about  three 
miles,  when  I  ordered  the  light  sails  to  be 
taken  in,   the  courses   hauled   up,   and  the 
ship   cleared  for  action.     At  this  time  the 
chase  had  backed  his  maintopsail,  waiting 
for  us  to  come  down.    As  soon  as  the  Con- 
stitution was  ready  for  action,  I  bore  down 
with  intention  to  bring  him  to  close  action 
immediately;    but    on    our    coming    within 
gun-shot  she  gave  us  a  broadside  and  filed 
away,  and  wore,  giving  us  a  broadside  on 
the  other  tack,  but  without  effect,  her  shot 
falling  short.     She  continued  wearing  and 
manceuvering   for   about  three-quarters   of 
an  hour,  to  get  a  raking  position,  but  find- 
ing she   could   not,   she  bore  up,   and   run 
under  her  topsails  and  jib,  with  the  wind  on 
her    quarter.      I   immediately   made   sail   to 
bring  the  ship  up  with  her,  and  five  min- 
utes before  6  P.  M.,  being  alongside  within 
half    pistol-shot,    we    commenced    a   heavy 
fire  from  all  our  guns,  double  shotted  with 
round  and  grape;  and  so  well  directed  were 
they,    and   so   warmly  kept  up,   that   in   15 
minutes  his  mizzenmast  went  by  the  board 
and   his    mainyard   in    the   slings,    and   the 
hull,  rigging  and  sails  very  much  torn  to 
pieces.     The  fire  was   kept   up   with   equal 
warmth    for    15    minutes   longer,    when   his 
mainmast  and  foremast  went,  taking  with 
them    every  spar,    excepting   the    bowsprit. 
On  seeing  this  we  ceased  firing,  so  that  in 
thirty  minutes  after  we  got  fairly  alongside 
the  enemy  she  surrendered,  and  had  not  a 
spar    standing,    and     her    hull     below    and 
above  water  so  shattered  that  a  few  more 
broadsides  must  have  carried  her  down. 

After  informing  you  that  so  fine  a  ship 
as  the  Guerriere,  commanded  by  an  able  and 
experienced  officer,  had  been  totally  dis- 
masted, and  otherwise  cut  to  pieces  so  as 
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to  make  her  not  worth  towing  into  port,  a  list  of  killed  and  wounded  on  board  the 

in  the  short  space  of  thirty  minutes,   you  Constitution,  and   a   report   of  the  damages 

can    have    no    doubt    of  the    gallantry   and  she  has  sustained;  also  a  list  of  killed  and 

good    conduct   of    the    officers   and   ship's  wounded   on   board    the    enemy,   with  his 

company  I  have  the  honour  to  command;  quarter  bill,  &c. 

it   only   remains,  therefore,   for   me   to   as-  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  very  great 

sure   you   that  they   all    fought  with   great  respect,           Sir,  your  ob't  servant, 

bravery;  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  ISAAC   HULL. 

say  that,  from  the  smallest  boy  in  the  ship  Hon.  Paul  Hamilton,  &c." 


Navy-Yard. 


BOSTON*  September  i8,  l?97* 

THE  Conftructor,  having  extended  to  his  fellow-ckizens  all  rcafouable  gratification 
of  their  laudable  curiofity,  during  the  progrefs  of  the  building,  believes  he  may, 
with  propriety,  make  the  following  requeft  and  fuggeftions,  on  the  operation  of  launch- 
ing the  frigate  CONSTITUTION. 

That  (excepting  the  Prefident  of  the  United  States  the  Governor,  Lieut.  Governor, 
Und  tbeir  refpective  fuites,  and  others  fpecially  admitted,  who  will,  comparatively,  be 
very  few)  noperfon  will  attempt,  in  any  way*  to  pafs  into  the  limits  of  the  Navy  Yard. 

The  reafon  of  this  requeft  is  obvioufly  to  prevent  interruption  or  confufion,  which 
might  be  injurious,  or  ruinous,  to  the  act  of  launching,  which  will  be  critical,  under 
the  moft  favorable  circumftances,  and  indifpenfably  requiring  perfect  filence  and  obe- 
dience to  orders.  Independent  ot  this  conclufive  reafon,  the  danger  of  encroaching  fpec- 
tators  would  be  imminent,  from  the  occafional  and  abrupt  falling  of  bodies,  tiled  in  the 
eonftruction  of  the  (hip— a  conformity  therefore,  to  this  requeft,  is  earnestly  folicited. 

It  is  fuggefted,  as  the  tide  will  be  full,  that  it  would  be  neceffary  to  the  fafety  of  the 
fpectators,  particularly  women  and  children,  that  they  do  not  approach  in  crowds 
too  near  the  margin  of  the  contiguous  wharves,  as  the  fudden  entrance  of  fo  large  a  bo- 
dy as  the  Frigate,  will  occafion  an  inftantaneous  iwell  of  the  water,  the  height  of  which 
cannot  be  eafily  calculated,  and  againft  which)  therefore,  the  difcretion  of  the  people 
ought  amply  to  guard. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  in  this  ioftance,  that  the  Yard,  and  the  places  around  it,  are  too 
contracted  lor  an  occafion,  which  will  probably  excite  fb  much  defire,  and  in  which  all 
the  citizens  have  fo  much  intereft ;  it  is  therefore  fubmitted  to  thofe,  who  can  conven- 
iently make  the  arrangement,  to  place  thcmfelvesin  veffels,  or  water  ciafts,  at  due  dif- 
tpnees,  upon  the  profile  or  fides  of  the  Frigate,  but  by  no  means  too  near,  cither  in  a 
right  line,  or  otherwife,  as  the  direction  may  be  uncertain,  nor  .to  load  open  boats  too 
detpty,  as  the  agitation  of  the  water,  even  at  a  cotifiderable  diftance,  may  be  fomewhat 
hazardous. 

It  is  alfo  recommended,  to  thofe  who  erect  flages  to  accommodate  fpectators,  that  they 
have  them  well  fecured,  in  every  refped,  as  the  lofs  of  life  of  a  fmgle  citizen,  would  mar 
the  latisfaa  on  and  pleafure  that  the  Conftructor  Otherwife  would  enjoy,  of  building, 
and  condufting  into  the  ocean,  a  powerful  aGent  of  national  justice,  which 
hope  dictates  may  become  the  juft  pride  and  ornament  of  the  American  name. 

GEORGE  CLAGHORN. 


FAC-SIMILE  OF  THE   INVITATION  TO  THE  LAUNCHING  OF  THE    "CONSTITUTION." 

From  an  original  in  the  Brookline  Public  Library. 

to  the  oldest  seaman,  not  a  look  of  fear  Captain  Hull,  in  the  height  of  his 

was   seen.     They  all   went  into   action  giv-  fanip     rp<;io-nprl    Hip    rnmmanrl    nf    flip 

ing  three  cheers,  and  requested  to  be  laid  "me    resigned   the   command   ot   the 

close  alongside  the  enemy.  Constitution,   and    Captain    Bainbndge 

Enclosed  I  have  the  honor  to  send  you  succeeded      him.        Her      subsequent 
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achievements,  during  the  war  of  1812 
were  eclipsed  in  brilliancy  only  by 
her  victory  over  the  Guerriere.  The 
Java,  in  an  engagement  off  the 
Brazilian  coast,  soon  followed  the  fate 
of  the  latter,  and  again  "Old  Iron- 
sides," bearing  the  news  of  a  great 
victory,  sailed  into  the  port  of  Boston. 

Years  later,  the  management  of  the 
Constitution  in  this  engagement  re- 
ceived a  generous  compliment  from 
Commodore  Chads  of  the  Brit- 
ish navy.  That  officer  was  the  first 
lieutenant  of  the  Java  at  the  time 
of  her  battle  with  the  Constitution. 
At  Singapore,  in  1845,  the  old  frigate, 
then  upon  a  cruise,  put  in,  with  a 
sick  list  of  two  hundred  sailors.  Com- 
modore Chads,  who  chanced  to  be  in 
that  port,  generously  tendered  med- 
ical assistance  to  Captain  Percival  of 
the  Constitution,  which  was  gratefully 
accepted.  In  the  hearing  of  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin F.  Stevens,  of  Boston,  who  re- 
lates the  story,  and  who  was  then  a 
clerk  to  the  commander  of  the  Consti- 
tution, Commodore  Chads  remarked 
to  Captain  Percival: 

"The  Constitution,  in  her  battle  with 
the  Java,  was  manceuvered  in  a  mas- 
terly manner,  and  it  made  me  regret 
that  she  was  not  British.  But,"  he 
continued,  "it  was  'Greek  met  Greek,' 
for  we  were  of  the  same  blood  after 
all." 

Captain  Bainbridge  relinquished 
command  of  the  Constitution  in  181 3, 
and  she  was  drawn  up  and  thoroughly 
repaired  at  Boston.  She  left  the  har- 
bor December  30,  181 3,  in  command 
of  Captain  Charles  Stewart.*  By  the 
middle  of  February  she  had  captured 
the  British  war  schooner  Picton.  In 
December,  1814,  she  captured  one  or 
two  unarmed  prizes.  On  the  20th  of 
February,  181 5,  off  the  African 
coast  she  encountered  the  British 
frigate  Cyane,  thirty-two  guns, 
Captain  Gordon  Falcon,  and  the 
British  sloop-of-war  Levant,  Captain 
George  Douglass.  In  the  engagement 
which   followed   the   old   frigate   won 

*Captain  Stewart  was  the  grandfather  of  Charles  Stew- 
art PM-nell. 


new  honors,  both  vessels  falling  into 
her  hands  after  ignominious  defeat.  It 
was  in  this  engagement  that  the  frigate 
won  the  name  of  "Old  Ironsides." 
In  addition  to  these  notable  victories, 
the  list  of  prizes  recorded  at  the  War 
Department  to  the  credit  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  long  and  brilliant.  The 
Lovely  Ann  and  Esther,  armed 
vessels,  are  in  this  list,  as  well  as  a 
large  number  of  unarmed  prizes,  the 
loss  of  which  were  successive  severe 
blows  to  British  commerce. 

To  the  achievements  of  the  Consti- 
tution in  these  engagements  is  perhaps 
chiefly  due  the  happy  result  of  the  last 
war  with  England.  For  many  years 
the  praises  of  the  Constitution  and  of 
Captain  Hull  were  sung  by  the 
Yankee  tars  "before  the  mast."  In 
this  doggerel  rhyme  they  sang  of  the 
prowess  of  the  American  seamen  and 
of  the  victory  of  the  Constitution  over 
the  Guerriere. 

CONSTITUTION     AND     GUERRIERE. 
(Action  of  August  19,  1812.) 
"It  ofttimes  has  been  told 
That  the  British  seamen  bold 
Could  flog  the  tars  of  France  so  neat  and 
handy,  oh! 
But  they  never  found  their  match, 
Till  the  Yankees  did  them  catch, 
Oh,  the  Yankee  boys  for  fighting  are  the 
dandy,  oh! 

"The  Guerriere,  a  frigate  bold, 
On  the  foaming  ocean  rolled,     .. 
Commanded  by  proud  Dacres,  the  grandee, 
oh! 
With  as  choice  a  British  crew 
As  a  rammer  ever  drew, 
Could  flog  the  Frenchmen,  two  to  one,  so 
handy,  oh! 

"When  this  frigate  hove  in  view, 
Says  proud  Dacres  to  his  crew: 
'Come,     clear     ship     for     action     and     be 
handy,  oh! 
To  the  weather  gage,  boys,  get  her;' 
And  to  make  his  men  fight  better, 
Gave  them  to  drink  gunpowder  mixed  with 
brandy,  oh! 

"Then  Dacres  loudly  cries: 
Make  this  Yankee  ship  your  prize: 
You  can  in  thirty  minutes,  neat  and  handy, 
oh! 
Twenty-five's  enough,  I'm  sure; 
And  if  you'll  do  it  in  a  score, 
I'll  treat  you  to  a  double  share  of  brandy, 
oh!' 
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THE   ENGAGEMENT   BETWEEN   THE  "CONSTITUTION"   AND  THE   "GUERRIERE." 
From  an  engraving  from  a  drawing  under  the  direction  of  Capt.  Isaac  Hull,  in  the  Bostonian  Society's  Collection 


"The  British  shot  flew  hot, 
Which  the  Yankees  answered  not 
Till  they  got  within  the  distance  they  called 
handy,  oh! 
'Now,'  says  Hull  unto  his  crew, 
'Boys,  let's  see  what  we  can  do; 
If  we  take  this  boasting  Briton,  we're  the 
dandy,  oh!' 

"The  first  broadside  we  poured 
Carried  her  mainmast  by  the  board, 
Which   made  this  lofty  frigate  look  aban- 
doned, oh! 
Then  Dacres  shook  his  head, 
And  to  his  officers  said, 
'Lord!    I  didn't  think  those  Yankees  were 
so  handy,  oh!' 

"Our  second  told  so  well, 
That  their  fore  and  mizzen  fell, 
Which    doused  the    royal  ensign   neat  and 
handy,  oh! 
'By  George!'  says  he,  'we're  done;' 
And  they  fired  a  lee  gun, 
While    the     Yankees    struck    up    'Yankee 
Doodle  Dandy,'  oh! 

"Then  Dacres  came  on  board 
To  deliver  up  his  sword, 
Though  loath  was  he  to  part  with  it,  it  was 
so  handy,   oh! 
'Oh,  keep  your  sword,'  says  Hull, 
'For  it  only  makes  you  dull! 
Cheer  up  and  take  a  little  drink  of  brandy, 
oh!' 

"Now,  fill  your  glasses  full, 
And  we'll  drink  to  Captain  Hull, 
And  so  merrily  we'll  push  the  brandy,  oh! 
John  Bull  may  toast  his  fill, 
But  let  the  world  say  what  they  will, 
The    Yankee    boys     for    fighting    are    the 
dandy,  oh!" 


The  close  of  the  war  of  1812  saw 
also  the  close  of  the  active  career  of 
the  Constitution  as  a  fighting  ship. 
Thereafter  for  some  years  she  was  em- 
ployed as  a  cruiser  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  where  she  bore  the 
American  flag  everywhere  with  honor. 
Early  in  the  administration  of  Presi- 
den  Andrew  Jackson — who  was  elec- 
ted in  1828 — the  old  frigate  showed 
such  decided  signs  of  age  and  declin- 
ing usefulness,  that  it  was  seriously 
proposed  to  break  her  up.  A  young 
law  student  at  Cambridge,  named 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  saw  this  brief 
announcement  in  a  daily  newspaper, 
and  felt  an  inspiration.  Upon  the  im- 
pwlse  he  wrote  a  poem  which  many  a 
school-boy  has  since  declaimed  during 
the  seventy  years  that  have  passed. 
The  whole  country  knows  the  stirring 
poem  of  "Old  Ironsides." 

"Ay,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down! 

Long  has  it  waved  on  high, 
And  many  an  eye  has  danced  to  see 

That  banner   in  the   sky; 
Beneath  it  runig  the  battle  shout, 

And  burst  the  cannon's  roar — 
The  meteor  of  the  ocean  air 

Shall  sweep  the  clouds  no  more. 

"Her  deck,  once  red  with  heroes'  blood 
Where  knelt  the  vanquished  foe. 

When  winds  were  hurrying  o'er  the  flood, 
And  waves  were  white  below, 

No  more  shall  feel  the  victor's  tread, 
Or  know  the  conquered  knee — 
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The  harpies  of  the  shore  shall  pluck 
The  eagle  of  the  sea! 

"Oh,  better  that  her  shattered  hulk 

Should  sink  beneath  the  wave; 
Her  thunders  shook  the  mighty  deep, 

And  there  should  be  her  grave; 
Nail  to  the  mast  her  holy  flag, 

Set  every  threadbare  sail, 
And  give  her  to  the  god  of  storms, 

The  lightning  and  the  gale!" 

The  thrill  which  the  poem  sent 
through  every  heart  was  beyond  doubt 
the  salvation  of  the  old  frigate.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  had  looked 
upon  the  destruction  of  the  frigate 
merely  from  a  business  stand- 
point, yielded  to  the  senti- 
ment of  the  hour.  The  Con- 
stitution was  hauled  up  at  the 
Charlestown  Navy  Yard, 
thoroughly  repaired,  and 
given  a  new  lease  of  life.  It 
was  during  the  progress  of 
these  repairs  that  the  order 
was  given  to  replace  with 
a  bust  of  President  Jackson 
the  carved  wooden  figure- 
head! of  Hercules,  which  had 
been  shot  off  in  the  engage- 
ment in  the  harbor  of  Trip- 
oli. This  was  done,  much 
to  the  disgust  of  Jackson's 
Whig  ^opponents  throughout 
the  country.  The  sequel  was 
a  curious  incident,  which  to- 
day would  be  regarded  as  an 
annoying  prank,  but  which 
at  that  day  created  excite- 
ment throughout  the  country. 
As  the  frigate  lay  in  the 
stream  at  the  Navy  Yard,  it 
was  discovered  one  morning 
that  the  wooden  head  of 
General  Jackson  had  been 
severed  at  the  mouth  and 
had  disappeared  from  the  bow  of  the 
ship.  At  once  there  was  an  uproar. 
The  act  was  variously  designated  as  a 
cowardly  outrage  and  as  a  bold,  heroic 
deed.  Some  person,  evidently  not  a 
political  admirer  of  the  President,  had 
under  cover  of  the  night  clambered 
into  the  fore-chains  of  the  frigate  and 
at  great  personal  hazard  sawed  off  and 


removed  the  head.  No  clew  to  the  per- 
petrator of  the  deed  could  be  obtained, 
and  the  city,  and  even  the  country,  was 
in  an  uproar.  A  few  months  after  the 
disappearance  of  the  head,  a  dinner  of 
adherents  of  the  Whig  party  was  held 
in  Boston,  and,  to  the  great  delight  of 
the  participants,  the  missing  head  was 
displayed  upon  a  dish  in  the  center  of 
the  table.  It  again  disappeared  when 
the  dinner  was  over,  as  mysteriously 
as  it  had  appeared.  Subsequently,  it 
again  appeared  upon  the  table  at  a 
Whig  dinner  held  in  New  York;  and 
again,   in   Philadelphia,   the   old   gen- 
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By   the   kindness   of    Houghton,    Mifflin 


Co. 


ereal's  wooden  counterfeit  caput  ap- 
peared at  table,  gazing  stolidly  into  the 
face  of  Nicholas  Biddle. 

Long  after  the  excitement  caused  by 
the  occurrence  had  abated,  Capt.  Sam- 
uel W.  Dewey,  an  eccentric  Cape  Cod 
ship-master,  who  had  performed  the 
daring  act,  appeared  one  day  at  the 
Treasury  Department  at  Washington, 
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and  presented  the  head  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  as  returned  govern- 
ment property.  The  audacity  of  the 
thing  at  first  incensed  and  then 
amused  the  secretary,  and  he  ended 
the  interview  by  accepting  the  head 
and  giving  Captain  Dewey  a  receipt 
for  it. 

The  time  came  at  length  when  the 
Constitution,  as  a  cruiser,  had  passed 
her  usefulness.  She  was  then  de- 
tached and  assigned  to  the  use  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  at  An- 
napolis, previously  being  thoroughly 
repaired  at  Portsmouth.  She  served 
this  use  for  many  years,  once,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  narrowly 
escaping  capture. 

At  last  the  old  frigate  passed  her 
usefulness  even  for  this  purpose,  and 
she  was  removed  to  the  Navy  Yard  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  became  an  in- 
mate of  "Rotten  Row,"  a  name  given 
to  designate  the  debris  of  our  old  navy 
which  was  drawn  up  at  Portsmouth, 
there  to  fall  into  decay  and  silence. 
Recently    it  was    again    proposed    to 


break  up  the  old  frigate  of  glorious 
memory;  but  again  the  sentiment  of 
the  country  came  to  her  succor.  The 
centennial  of  her  launching  was  rap- 
idly approaching,  and  the  united  senti- 
ment of  Massachusetts,  and  especially 
of  Boston,  demanded  her  presence  in 
the  harbor,  in  observance  of  the  his- 
toric event.  The  ancient  craft,  shorn 
of  her  noble  proportions,  her  deck  cov- 
ered by  an  unsightly  wooden  house, 
was  a  pathetic  sight  to  those  who  had 
read  of  her  glorious  career.  No  eye 
gazed  upon  her  which  had  seen  her 
when,  in  her  youth  and  beauty,  she  had 
glided  from  the  ways  into  the  waters  of 
Boston  Bay;  but  the  children  and  the 
grand-children  of  those  who,  on  that 
bright  morning  one  hundred  years  be- 
fore, gave  voice  to  that  "enlivening 
burst  of  gratulation,"  saw  and  wel- 
comed her  back  to  the  place  of  her 
birth. 

That  her  last  days  may  be  passed 
near  the  spot  which  saw  her  first  days 
is  the  earnest  hope  of  every  true  Bos- 
tonian. 


A  FEW  TYPES 


FROM   AN    OLD 
TOWN. 

By    M.    IV.   K. 


NEW  ENGLAND 


ERHAPS  "A  Few  In- 
stances" would  be  a 
better  title.  Yet  the 
little  country  town  to 
which  I  turn  back  my 
thoughts  is  not  at  the 
shore,  nor  yet  among 
the  northern  forests,  but  near  the  cen- 
tre of  New  England,  and  so>  its 
instances  may  prove  fairly  typical 
of  the  general,  average  New  Eng- 
land scenery  and  life.  The  word 
"town"  is  never  used,  I  think,  in 
New  England  as  it  is  in  the  West,  to  de- 
note a  collection  of  stores  and  houses. 
That  is  a  village.  New  Englanders  say 
town  where  Westerners  say  township, 
and  make  more  account  of  boundary 
lines.  The  county  stands  for  less,  the 
town  for  more.  The  old  New  England 


town  of  which  I  write,  summoning 
back  the  memories  here  in  my  West- 
ern home,  has  its  broad  village  street, 
above  which  the  branches  of  the  elm 
trees  meet,  so  that  one  looks  down  its 
straight  length  as  through  an  arched 
cathedral  aisle,  and  its  mountain  roads 
so  steep  that  you  brace  your  feet  and 
clutch  the  seat  with  both  hands  as  you 
ride  them,  and  should  never  venture 
on  at  all  unless  your  horse  is  of  the 
safest,  your  harness  of  the  strongest 
and  your  earthly  affairs  in  good  shape 
to  leave.  It  has  its  famous  trout 
brooks  and  its  sunny  ponds,  sacred  to 
the  succulent  horn-pout  and  the  fra- 
grant water  lily.  From  every  hilltop 
is  a  lovely  view  of  peaceful  country, 
with  fair  vistas  opening  out  beyond  be- 
tween other  hillsides.     On  clear  days 
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one  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  summit  of 
Mt.  Washington,  sixty  miles  away; 
and  there  was  always  our  own  moun- 
tain, "The  Mountain,"  as  really  as  the 
one  in  "Elsie  Venner,"  but  with  no 
baneful  power.  We  depended  on  its 
weather  flags  long  before  the  days  of 
signal  service.  Was  there  a  "cap  on 
the  mountain"?  Then  my  father  would 
hasten  to  gather  in  the  hay  already 
dry;  he  would  not  think  of  mowing 
another  swath.  Summer  and  winter 
it  stood  there,  five  miles  away,  not  so 
near  as  to  overshadow  us,  clear-cut, 
dark  blue  in  the  mornings  after 
storms,  dim  in  the  golden  haze  of  In- 
dian summer.  I  think  it  a  positive 
gain  to  any  life  if  it  be  lived  within 
sight  of  any  mountain.  One  looks  up 
into  the  hills  from  whence  cometh  his 
help,  and  trivialities  drop  away  or 
take  their  true  proportions. 

Among  its  scores  of  sons  and 
daughters  who  have  done  good  con- 
structive work  for  the  world's  ad- 
vancement our  town  claims  a  few 
who  were  distinguished:  William 
Pitt  Fessenden,  the  statesman;  John 
A.  Dix,  the  successful  general;  Charles 
Carleton  Coffin,  the  author,  and  Moses 
Gerrish  Farmer,  the  electrician,  inven- 
tor of  the  fire-alarm  telegraph,  the; 
electric  light  and  the  electric  car,  who 
was  without  a  peer  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  whose  opinions  were 
quoted  as  authority  among  the  scien- 
tists of  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Germany. 

My  old  town,  like  every  well  regu- 
lated New  England  town,  has  also  its 
bit  of  dramatic,  authentic  history. 
Everyone  remembers  the  story  of  Mrs. 
Dustin,  who  killed  the  Indians  in  1697. 
The  island  where  she  finally  rid  herself 
of  her  captors  is  in  the  Contoocook, 
which  forms  our  town's  southern 
boundary.  A  railroad  crosses  the 
island  now,  and  the  monument  which 
commemorates  the  event  is  so  close 
that  you  can  nearly  touch  it  from  the 
car  window.  The  statue  on  the  top 
reminds  one  of  the  figure  before  a 
tobacco  store;  but  one  reflects  that  to 
organize    and    personally    conduct    a 


massacre  like  that,  at  the  end  of  a 
sixty-mile  march  under  such  circum- 
stances, a  woman  would  need  a  phy- 
sique like  a  tobacco  sign.  Mrs. 
Dustin  paddled  her  canoe  back  to 
Haverhill,  displayed  her  bloody  tro- 
phies and  was  rewarded  by  a  grant  of 
fifty  pounds  from  the  Massachusetts 
General  Court.  Six  generations  later 
her  descendants  were  living  in  our 
town,  with  their  heroism  toned  down 
to  that  quiet  and  unnoted  degree 
which  belongs  to  the  ordinary  life  of 
a  wife  and  mother. 

Class  and  family  distinctions  existed 
in  the  olden  times  as  now.  Three  or 
four  families  were  .considered,  or  at 
least  considered  themselves,  a  little 
better  than  the  common  run.  All  of 
them  could  trace  their  ancestry  back 
to  the  early  1600's,  and  one  of  them  to 
the  Norman  Conquest.  They  married 
and  intermarried  among  themselves, 
and  one  in  particular  spread  the 
branches  of  its  family  tree  over  the 
whole  orchard. 

Few  people  were  known  in  our  old 
town  by  their  plain,  unvarnished 
names.  Service  in  the  state  militia 
tacked  military  titles  upon  many  of 
them,  which  last  to  this  day,  in  those 
who  yet  survive,  though  the  militia 
system  died  out  fifty  years  ago;  and 
when  these  failed  some  chance  cir- 
cumstance furnished  a  characteriza- 
tion which,  once  applied,  stuck  like  a 
burr.  If  nothing  else  presented  itself 
you  could  always,  without  disrespect, 
speak  of  a  man  as  "Old  So  and  So." 
One  quiet  old  gentleman  whose  real 
name  was  Ambrose  was  known  as 
"Old  Pinter,"  and  the  fun  came  in 
when  a  new-comer  accosted  him  po- 
litely: "Good  morning,  Mr.  Pointer." 
Another  named  Johnson  was  for  some 
unknown  cause  always  called  "Dr. 
Parkman," — who  was  the  victim  in  the 
noted  murder  case  at  Boston  about  the 
middle  of  the  century.  Everybody 
called  the  railroad  station-agent 
"Judge,"  though  the  inside  of  a  law 
book  I  am  sure  he  had  never  seen.  A 
man  advertised  his  little  shop  by  the 
common  method  of  a  sign  over  the 
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door,  but  instead  of  the  usual  name  of 
the  owner  his  sign  bore  only,  in  large 
letters,  the  proud  legend  "Paints  and 
Putty,"  and  "Paints  and  Putty"  he 
was  for  the  rest  of  his  natural  life. 

No  trick  of  speech  or  manner  es- 
caped the  alert  New  Englander.  One 
of  our  leading  citizens  had  a  cough 
like  the  bark  of  a  dog.  He  always 
sang  in  church,  though  it  was  before 
the  days  of  congregational  singing,  and 
between  the  verses  always  coughed 
one  ringing  peal;  so  when  any  re- 
mark of  his  was  quoted  it  would  most 
likely  be  prefaced  by  as  good  an  imi- 
tation of  this  cough  as  the  speaker  was 
capable  of.  Another  man  had  a  sin- 
gularly high-pitched,  squeaky  voice, 
and  nothing  he  said  was  ever  reported 
in  an  ordinary  tone.  Another  man 
was  slow  of  speech  and  given  to  the 
use  of  pronouns  alongside  the  nouns. 
For  instance :  "Samuel,  he  ain't  well." 
So  if  his  sons  were  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  him,  they  would  probably 
be  called  "Samuel  he,"  or  "William 
he." 

The  man  who  could  make  the  best 
prayer  in  town  was  often  asked  to  offer 
it  in  Sunday  school;  and  it  always  in- 
cluded the  petition,  than  which  surely 
there  is  none  better,  that  we  might 
"Know  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  practice  it  in  our  lives  and  conver- 
sation"; but  the  immediate  effect  at 
least  was  wholly  lost  on  us  while  we 
waited  for  the  word  "practice,"  which 
might  come  a  trifle  earlier  or  a  trifle 
later  than  usual  in  the  prayer,  but  was 
sure  to  come.  Sometimes  the  super- 
intendent asked  no  one  in  particular 
to  pray,  but  would  mildly  remark  in- 
stead:      "Will   some  brother  lead  in 


prayer 


Often  no  one  would  until 


Aunt  Tom,  glared  round  at  the  Dea- 
con, her  husband,  four  pews  behind 
her.  "Aunt  Tom"  was  so  called  to 
distinguish  her  from  "Aunt  Jacob" 
and  "Aunt  Henry,"  who  all  belonged 
to  that  wide-spreading  family  already 
mentioned.  In  the  words  of  Saman- 
tha  Allen,  she  "ran  the  meetin'-house." 
She  also  "ran"  Uncle  Tom,  her  hus- 
band.    So  when  she  turned  her  black 


eyes  upon  him  he  understood  per- 
fectly that  she  meant  "Deacon,  you 
pray," — and  he  never  failed  to  re- 
spond. 

The  New  England  heredity  cer- 
tainly develops  some  eccentricities. 
Of  the  eccentric  sort  was  the  man  in 
our  town — and  he  has  his  counter- 
part in  many  towns — whose  mental 
faculties  were  all  focused  on  the  one 
point  of  remembering  the  date  of  peo- 
ples' births.  A  trifle  dazed  and  daft  in 
other  ways,  in  this  field  his  mind  was  a 
two-edged  sword.  "Woodbury,  how 
old  is  Mr.  So  and  So?"  "Forty-six 
years  old  the  tenth  of  last  August," 
would  be  the  correct  and  unhesitating 
reply.  Of  the  eccentric  sort,  too, 
might  be  our  learned  man.  We  had 
our  small  quota  of  ministers,  doctors 
and  teachers,  and  we  had  besides  this 
another  man  who,  to  my  mind,  repre- 
sented the  wisdom  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle. He  never,  indeed,  did  one  sin- 
gle thing  to  evidence  it.  He  was  too 
learned  to  preach  or  teach  or  talk 
at  all.  There  were  vague  rumors 
that  he  "wrote," — but  what  nobody 
ever  seemed  to  know.  His  chief  re- 
nown lay  in  our  knowledge  that  his 
southwest  front  room  was  a  library! — 
a  dim,  sacred  spot,  unprofaned  by 
mortal  presence,  where  the  midnight 
oil  was  supposed  always  to  burn.  In 
my  young,  awakening  sense  of  life's 
responsibilities  I  used  to  wonder  how 
he  would  excuse  himself  to  the  Lord 
when  he  came  to  report  having  hid 
his  light  under  a  bushel;  but  I  have 
sometimes  fancied  since  that  it  wasn't 
very  much  of  a  candle  after  all. 

Our  first  typical  minister  was,  to  my 
generation,  a  myth  and  a  tradition — a 
sort  of  veiled  Ark  of  the  Covenant, 
perhaps;  but  to  our  fathers  and 
mothers  he  was  a  very  real  presence. 
Did  some  little  heresy  creep  in,  did  an 
ardent  violinist  introduce  into  the 
choir  his  sinful  instrument,  was  some 
new  method  of  church  work  adopted, 
the  mournful  question  was  sure  to  be 
raised  in  one  quarter  or  another: 
"What  would  old  Dr.  Wood  have 
said?"     Here  are  two  of  his  sermons, 
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bearing  dates  1830  and  1834.  A 
really  noble  instance  he  was  of  the  old 
New  England  minister.  Valedictorian 
of  his  class  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
1779,  he  preached  forty-nine  years 
with  only  nine  Sabbaths  lost,  on  ac- 
count of  sickness,  and  in  his  study 
fitted  twenty  young  men  for  college  or 
the  ministry — among  them  Daniel 
Webster, — besides  more  than  fifty  for 
teaching  in  the  public  schools.  Narrow 
was  his  theology,  I  make  no  doubt; 
but  patient,  educative  work  like  his 
made  possible  the  thought  of  a  larger 
hope  to-day.  Hail  to  the  old  hero! 
How  that  half  century  of  faithful  ser- 
vice dwarfs  our  hurrying,  changeable 
days  and  years! 

One  more  minister, — and  him  I 
knew :  far  and  away  the  homeliest  man 
I  have  ever  looked  upon.  You  will 
find  his  portrait  in  a  history  of  the  old 
town,  but  it  flatters  him  exceedingly. 
In  his  youth  he  had  stammered  badly, 
but  he  determined,  like  Demosthenes, 
not  to  let  a  little  thing  like  that  inter- 
fere with  his  becoming  an  orator.  He 
overcame  the  tendency,  and  spoke 
quite  plainly, — but  with  such  contor- 
tions of  features  that,  hearing  him  but 
occasionally,  I,  a  serious-minded  child, 
simply  could  not  keep  from  laughing. 
Later  on  I  attended  his  church  regu- 
larly for  a  little,  and  grew  accustomed 
to  his  face  and  able  to  control  my  own. 

His  texts  and  scripture  readings 
were  usually  from  the  first  few  chap- 
ters of  Romans.  If  you  were  a  trifle 
late  you  might  hear  him  through  the 
open  door:  "We  have  before  proved 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles  that  they  are 
all  under  sin";  and  the  text  might  be 
like  this:  "Now  we  know  that  what 
things  soever  the  law  saith,  it  saith  to 
them  that  are  under  the  law,  that  every 
mouth  might  be  stopped,  and  all  the 
world  may  become  guilty  before  God." 
But  though  his  sermons  were  from 
Romans  or  Corinthians,  his  life  was 
the  dear  evangel  of  St.  John.  In  that 
time  and  among  a  people  who  were  apt 
to  consider  the  minister  a  fair  target 
for  any  sort  of  criticism,  not  one  word 
was  ever  aimed  at  him.     Thirty-eight 


long  years  he  shared  his  people's  joys 
and  sorrows;  for  thirty-eight  long 
years  his  benediction  rested  on  them 
at  the  baptismal  font,  the  marriage 
altar  and  the  funeral  casket;  then  at 
the  age  of  three-score  years  and  twelve 
he  resigned  his  place  in  favor  of  a 
younger  man.  Were  the  people  glad 
to  hear  some  sermons  which  were  not 
founded  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans? 
No, — they  wanted  their  old  minister 
back  again;  so  the  young  man  went 
away,  and  the  old  minister  preached  to 
them  till  he  died.  We  think  of  him  as 
beautiful  in  that  life  beyond  the  body; 
for  his  soul  was  fair  and  stately. 

Once  as  a  child  I  spent  a  Sabbath 
in  his  home,  and  have  not  yet  forgot- 
ten its  restful,  Christian  atmosphere. 
His  study  faced  the  sunset,  and  the 
shadows  of  the  mountains.  To  it  he 
betook  himself  at  daybreak,  and  in  the 
presence  and  reflection  of  God's  sun- 
rise banners  wrought  out  his  concep- 
tions of  God's  high  decrees.  Going 
down  one  morning  to  breakfast  and 
family  worship,  the  chapter  was  the 
second  of  Genesis.  The  morning  was 
perhaps  a  cloudy  one  and  the  daylight 
dim.  At  any  rate,  when  they  reached 
verse  twenty-one,  where  "the  Lord 
God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon 
Adam,"  a  young  lady  of  the  family 
rendered  the  passage  as  follows :  "And 
the  Lord  God  caused  a  dead  sheep  to 
fall  upon  Adam";  and  they  laughed 
and  laughed  till  finally  the  old  minis- 
ter said  they,  had  better  omit  the 
prayer  that  morning! 

After  the  minister,  the  school 
teacher;  and  if  I  could  only  paint  her 
as  I  see  her  across  these  years!  Her 
age  was  forty-five  to  fifty.  She  was 
tall,  angular,  lank.  She  wore  a  non- 
descript colored  calico  gown,  inches 
shorter  than  the  Political  Equality 
Club  length,  with  a  long  apron  of  the 
same  material,  a  flat  crocheted  collar, 
and  a  string  of  gold  beads.  This  is  a 
true  description,  but  I  am  sorry  to  fear 
it  will  not  attract  the  reader  to  her. 
For  in  her  way  she  was  a  prophet  of  a 
broader  day.  In  her  was  the  spirit  of 
the  unknown  Froebel  and  the  germ  of 
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all  unimagined  kindergartens.  My  first 
recollection  of  her  is  at  the  kitchen 
sink,  where  with  a  dipper  of  water 
and  my  mother's  tunnel,  she  was  show- 
ing me  how  the  maelstrom  whirled 
off  the  coast  of  Norway.  Her 
schedule  of  self-marking  was  exhaus- 
tive and  unique.  On  a  ruled  paper  we 
reported  our  lessons  and  attendance, 
and  then  answered  Yes  or  No  to  the 
following  questions:  Had  we  "looked 
out  of  the  window?"  Had  we  used 
any  "profanity"  or  any  "vulgarity"? 
— Heaven  save  the  mark! — and  fin- 
ally: Had  we  through  all  the  day  felt 
"good-will"  toward  each  other?  Per- 
haps it  would  have  made  for  character 
if  I  had  registered  a  daily  Yes  or  No  to 
the  question  through  all  the  years 
since  then. 

Once  some  mischief  was  perpe- 
trated to  which  she  was  unable  to  find 
a  clue.  But  she  said  it  made  no  dif- 
ference; we  might  go  to  studying  and 
she  would  "cipher  us  out."  Then  a 
dreadful  silence  reigned,  while  terror 
seized  our  guilty  souls.  Presently 
one,  braver  than  the  others,  went  up 
with  a  question  to  the  desk  and  stole  a 
frightened  glance  at  the  paper,  on 
which  were  cabalistic  signs, — x — y — x. 
Then  silence  reigned  again,  till  one  by 
one  the  culprits  had  all  yielded  to  the 
pressure.  Their  confession  was  com- 
plete and  satisfactory;  and  it  has  al- 
ways been  to  me  a  curious  chapter  in 
the  book  of  child  study — or  hypnotism 
— or  what  you  will. 

Winter  evenings  were  enlivened  by 
the  calls  of  neighbors,  who  talked 
neighborhood  news  and  politics,  ate 
Baldwin  apples  and  drank  cider.  For 
one  of  these  neighbors  the  oldest, 
hardest  cider  was  always  drawn.  His 
quaint  and  racy  idioms  wandered 
round  all  sorts  of  subjects,  past  and 
present.  Tales  of  the  days  before  the 
railroad  would  be  followed  by  a  de- 
scription of  some  strange  footprints  he 
had  seen  that  day  down  in  the 
"medder."  He  was  sure  they  were 
the  tracks  of  some  wild  beast,  probably 
a  lynx — a  "link"  he  called  it.  But  his 
mind  dwelt  finally  and  mainly  upon 


oxen.  "That  air  nigh  ox — I  never  seed 
an  honester,  willinger  critter."  Upon 
his  invalid,  high-strung,  nervous  wife 
the  quaintness  which  delighted  us  was 
wholly  lost.  She  yearned  to  mold 
him  into  ordinary  patterns,  and,  fail- 
ing, chafed  and  fretted.  By  and  by, 
after  long  suffering,  she  died,  and  early 
comers  to  the  funeral  found  him  sit- 
ting in  a  corner  dressed  in  his  rusty 
black  and,  while  they  waited  the  ar- 
rival of  the  minister,  talking  to  some 
relative  in  a  subdued  tone  of  voice 
about  "that  air  pair  of  oxen." 

You  will  say  that  there  must  have 
been  in  our  old  town  a  type  of  the  New 
England  "closeness";  and  so  there 
was,  and  of  him  many  a  quaint  story 
could  be  told. 

Dollars  were  large  to  the  average 
man  in  our  old  New  England  town, 
and  were  capable  of  minutest  sub- 
divisions. He  or,  if  not  he,  his  father 
had  accumulated  them  by  slow,  labori- 
ous effort.  There  was,  moreover,  this 
other  trait  in  his  character,  frequently, 
in  estimating  him,  lost  sight  of  yet 
really  accounting  for  much  that  is 
reckoned  only  stinginess.  I  mean  a 
sense  of  exactness,  a  thought  of  jus- 
tice. He  did  not  desire  more  than  be- 
longed to  him  of  right;  it  were  unfair 
for  him  to  have  less.  Engraft  on  this 
the  thoughts  of  generosity  which  come 
with  added  years  and  wider  contacts, — 
and  you  have  an  altruism,  clear-eyed, 
level-headed. 

But  set  over  against  this  last  type 
one  other, — a  story  of  small  sacrifices 
and  hard  conditions,  transmuted  into 
glory  by  the  generous  impulses  of  a 
loving  heart.  He  was  lame  from  an 
early  illness, — alas,  so  dreadfully  lame! 
For  him  no  common  sports  of  boy- 
hood, for  him  no  happy  love  of  wife 
and  children ;  for  him  only  one — two — 
compensations :  a  wonderful  genius  for 
harmony  and  song, — and  the  sunniest 
nature  that  ever  breathed.  With  these, 
and  patience,  he  might  possibly  man- 
age to  maintain  himself,  and  not  be  a 
heavy  burden  upon  others.  Was  this 
all?  At  twenty-five  he  was  living  on 
crackers    and    milk,    sleeping    in   the 
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room  where  he  tuned  melodeons,  that 
he  might  educate  a  younger  sister. 
Fifteen  years  later  he  was  educating 
his  niece,  my  classmate.  Wherever  he 
went  upon  his  little  concert  trips  his 
kit  of  tools  went  also,  that  the  family 
jewelry  and  bric-a-brac  might  be  left 
in  good  repair.  In  all  homes  he  was 
an  honored  guest.  Absolutely  uncom- 
plaining, he  was  the  life  of  every  com- 
pany, the  friend  of  every  household. 
At  middle  life  he  went  home  in  an  un- 
expected moment; — and  no  braver, 
sweeter  soul  will  ever  sing  songs 
around  God's  throne. 

I  think  at  last,  as  at  first,  of  a  typical 
New  England  farm  and  farmhouse. 
The  farm  lay  four  square,  like  the  Holy 
City,  and  sloped  down  from  pastures 
brown  with  the  fragrant  sweet  fern, 
through  greenest  fields  to  the  little 
brook  along  whose  •  banks  grew  the 
checkerberry's  tender  leaves  and  scar- 
let berries,  long  vines  of  evergreen  and 
the  beautiful  trailing  arbutus.  Up 
again  our  green  fields  slope  to  where 
thick-planted  maples,  gorgeous  be- 
yond description  in  the  days  of  Indian 
summer,  veil  the  roadside.  In 
the  orchards  are  many  laden  fruit  trees. 
Two  stand  in  the  middle,  side  by  side, 
bearing  richest  fruit  of  all,  one  sweet, 
one  sour;  and  they  represent,  to  child- 
ish thought,  two  trees  which  grew 
in    another    garden, — though    which 


was  the  tree  of  life  and  which  the  tree  of 
good  and  evil,  the  childish  mind  never 
quite  determined.  In  the  garden  grew 
old-fashioned  roses,  red  and  cinnamon, 
tiger  lilies,  mountain  pinks  and  tansy. 
Down  the  long  lane  in  summer  twi- 
lights trail  the  cows  into  the  capacious 
barnyard,  about  which  are  barns  of 
every  species,  with  scaffolds,  bays  and 
fragrant  haymows. 

In  the  house  are  rooms  numerous 
and  spacious,  closets  and  cupboards 
without  number,  brick  ovens  large  and 
small,  and  fire-places  with  andirons  in 
which  you  see  your  face  broadened 
and  distorted.  Up  to  the  garret 
we  climb,  and  there  are  the  un- 
used spinning-wheels,  large  and 
small,  for  wool  and  linen;  the  old 
loom,  silent  but  suggestive,  and,  best 
of  all,  the  old  medicine  chest,  with  its 
twenty  square,  deep  drawers,  filled 
then  with  herbs  of  all  descriptions.  In 
one  corner  of  the  attic  is  a  huge  pile 
of  candle-rods,  promise  of  a  gala  day 
of  candle-dipping  in  the  springtime; 
"but  that  is  another  story."  The  house 
is  empty  now;  the  curtain  has  fallen 
on  all  its  fireside  dramas;  the  medicine 
chest  is  sold  and  gone;  its  herbs  are 
emptied  out;  but  the  smell  of  the 
pennyroyal  or  the  tansy  brings  it  all 
back  to  me,  and,  deathless,  beyond  all 
time  and  change,  I  keep  it  in  the 
"round  tower  of  my  heart." 


A  THOROUGHBRED. 


By    Annie   E.    P.    Searing. 


HERE  were  six 
bridesmaids  in  big 
hats  with  nodding 
plumes,  there  was 
an  awning  at  the 
church,  a  famous 
organist  from  the 
city  to  play  the  wed- 
ding march,  a  special  train  to  bring  the 
guests,  and  such  a  display  of  flowers 
as  the  little  town  had  never  seen.  Me- 


lissy  Grant,  from  the  point  of  vantage 
behind  her  curtain  across  the  street, 
valued  each  costly  detail  in  its  just 
proportion,  and  envied  the  actors  in 
the  drama,  while  she  hated  them  for 
being  enviable. 

"Them  Van  Alstynes  make  me  sick 
with  their  airs,"  she  said  with  rancor. 
"There  wan't  nothin'  in  this  place  good 
enough  for  the  weddin',  not  even  the 
groom, — he   hed  to   be  fetched  from 
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N'York;  it's  a  wonder  Appledale  could 
be  trusted  to  supply  the  bride!" 

But  when  Catharine  stepped  from 
the  carriage  as  a  queen  might  have 
descended  from  her  throne,  and  went 
down  the  aisle  on  her  father's  arm,  it 
was  conceded  that  no  importation 
could  have  equaled  this  native  product. 
The  orchids,  the  music,  the  brides- 
maids, the  husband,  all  could  have  been 
easily  duplicated  save  the  bride,  and  she 
stood  out  unique.  If  Catharine  was  a 
proud  young  goddess,  she  was  also  a 
gracious  and  beneficent  deity,  for  the 
galleries  were  crowded  with  the  girls 
from  her  father's  mills,  invited  to  see 
her  married  to  the  new  junior  partner. 
He  was  a  handsome,  debonair  creature, 
with  his  blonde  beard  and  restless  eyes, 
a  man  of  about  thirty,  with  an  easy 
self-assurance  that  betokened  a  life 
lived  in  the  great  world.  To  Catharine 
he  was  the  embodiment  of  manhood 
and  strength  and  beauty.  To  nothing 
less  would  she  have  yielded  herself. 
Her  tall  figure,  straight  and  slim,  stood 
even  with  his,  and  her  eyes  looking  into 
his  were  illumined  with  a  heavenly 
light.  She  had  for  so  long  been  the 
central  figure  in  the  life  of  the  little 
town  that  she  walked  in  a  kind  of  aura 
of  admiration  and  envy.  She  felt  no 
consciousness  of  the  observation  cen- 
tred upon  her;  she  was  used  to  playing 
the  part  of  leading  lady  and  to  playing 
it  well. 

Such  was  the  dawning  of  Catharine's 
day.  Whatever  clouds  or  portents  may 
have  marred  its  brightness  she  could 
not  see.  Such  malice  as  Melissy 
Grant's  passed  her  by  unheeded,  and 
if  to  more  experienced  or  critical  ob- 
servers there  was  an  ill-boding  weak- 
ness and  hint  of  wickedness  in  the 
handsome  face  beside  her,  it  was  veiled 
from  her  eyes.  To  the  saddest  note 
that  marred  the  harmony  of  her  wed- 
ding festivities  she  deliberately  closed 
her  ears;  and  that  was  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  young  village  doctor  who 
was  among  her  guests.  She  did  ,not 
think,  or  hear,  or  see;  she  floated  in  a 
dream  where  there  was  but  one  face 
and  one  voice. 


Life  is  a  hard  task-mistress  when  she 
sets  about  our  discipline;  and  Cathar- 
ine was  not  left  to  linger  very  long 
in  her  dream.  Within  a  few  months 
her  father  died,  leaving  her  without  a 
tie  of  blood  to  any  one;  and  soon  the 
cords  that  should  have  bound  her  the 
more  closely  to  her  husband  began  to 
strain  and  stretch.  All  the  promise  of 
sin  in  that  handsome  face  began  to  ful- 
fill itself,  and  before  the  first  year  of 
her  married  life  was  completed  she 
must  have  known  her  husband  for  the 
rake  he  was.  Whatever  she  knew,  no 
one  else  was  the  wiser,  and  she  carried 
herself  with  the  same  gracious  gentle- 
ness, outwardly  quite  unruffled.  Me- 
lissy Grant  sniffed  with  ill-concealed 
satisfaction.  "Too  stuck-up  to  feel 
bad  like  common  folks!"  was  her  com- 
ment. The  village  doctor,  who  came 
professionally  into  closer  contact  with 
her  experience  than  any  other  of  her 
friends,  never  penetrated  her  reserve 
on  this  subject.  The  world  held  for 
poor  Catharine  no  being  to  whom  she 
could  speak  of  her  husband,  however 
bad  things  got, — and  they  soon  got  to 
be  bad  enough.  When  the  baby  came 
she  experienced  her  first  relief.  The 
expression  denied  to  one  strong  emo- 
tion often  finds  vent  in  another,  and  all 
the  disappointment,  the  grief  and  the 
loneliness  of  this  woman's  nature 
poured  itself  out  in  a  rapture  of  devo- 
tion to  this  new  life  that  was  kith  and 
kin  to  her.  She  was  alone  in  the 
world  no  longer. 

Little  Sylvia  came  up  like  a  delicate 
flower — a  flower  that  drooped  and  wav- 
ered sometimes,  threatening  to  fade 
and  fall.  But  Catharine  threw  all  the 
strength  of  her  nature  into  the  nurture 
and  rearing  of  the  child,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  the  little  life  fed  on  the  passion  of 
love  that  was  lavished.  Together 
mother  and  physician  waited  on  nature 
in  Sylvia's  cause,  and  the  child  saw  so 
little  of  her  father  that  she  had  no  im- 
pression of  his  personality.  Catharine 
was  grateful  and  glad  that  the  doctor 
seemed  so  entirely  to  have  forgotten 
that  he  was  once  her  rejected  suitor. 

It  was  when  Sylvia  was  three  years 
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old  that  all  of  Catharine's  fortunes 
came  finally  tumbling  about  her  ears. 
Jack  Van  Alstyne  suddenly  disap- 
peared. People  began  to  wonder  as 
weeks  and  months  went  on  and  Cath- 
arine made  no  effort  to  discover  his 
whereabouts.  They  made  suggestions 
of  possible  foul  play  and  hinted  that 
the  river  should  be  dragged  when  the 
ice  went  out  in  the  spring.  But  Catha- 
rine made  no  sign  and  showed  no  feel- 
ing in  the  matter.  She  preserved  an 
icy  silence  at  the  least  approach  to>  the 
subject. 

"Of  course  the  man  drank,"  ob- 
served Melissy  Grant,  "and  it  can't,  be 
denied  he  cut  up  awful, — but  she 
might  condescend  to  show  a  little 
decent  anxiety." 

The  affairs  of  the  mills  were  investi- 
gated and  were  found  to>  be  insolvent. 
When  they  closed,  there  was  great 
resulting  poverty  and  suffering,  and 
Catharine  felt  it  all  like  lashes  on  her 
back.  One  day  came  the  doctor  to 
break  ill-tidings.  A  man  had  been 
found  drowned  in  the  river  near  the 
ferry,  and  there  was  every  evidence 
that  he  had  tried  to  cross  on  the  ice 
during  the  early  winter  and  gone 
down,  probably  through  an  air  hole. 
The  body  had  been  identified  as  that  of 
Jack  Van  Alstyne,  but  was  unfit  for  his 
wife  to  see.  When  prepared  for  burial 
it  would  be  brought  home.  Catharine 
listened  to  what  he  said  like  a  graven 
image.  She  was  thinking  hard,  and 
even  the  faithful  doctor  shivered  a  lit- 
tle at  her  coldness. 

"Very  well,"  she  said,  as  she  rose, 
—  and  she  was  so  white  that  he  put 
out  his  hand  involuntarily.  She  drew 
away  and  stood  firmly.  "Thank  you," 
she  said,  "I  am  perfectly  well.  I  shall 
be  ready  to  receive  —  it." 

Then  she  went  upstairs  and  sat  down 
at  her  desk.  She  unlocked  a  small 
inner  drawer  and  drew 'out  a  letter,  the 
shameful  letter  of  three  months  ago 
that  had  burned  its  words  into  her 
memory. 

"My  dear  Catharine,"  it  began, 
"there's  no  use  crying  over  spilled 
milk.     I've  made  a  mess  of  it  from  the 


start-off.  You  and  I  were  never  cut 
out  to  go  in  double  harness.  You're  a 
thoroughbred,  I'll  admit  that;  maybe 
that's  where  the  trouble  was,  I  couldn't 
keep  the  pace.  But  however  it  was 
I'm  dead  tired  of  the  whole  thing,  and 
I've  made  up  my  mind  to  cut  it.  I've 
gone  West  under  such  circumstances 
that  you  won't  have  any  trouble  about 
a  divorce  if  you  want  it.  Being  the 
sort  of  stuff  you  are  you'll  bear  it  I 
know,  and  I'll  promise  one  thing — I'll 
never  come  near  you  again  as  long  as 
I  live.  I've  changed  my  name,  but  I'll 
take  my  farewell  and  send  you  my  real 
wishes  for  your  happiness  as  your  hus- 
band, Jack  Van  Alstyne." 

The  letter  was  dated  from  a  small 
town  in  the  West,  and  Catharine 
looked  over  the  date  and  superscrip- 
tion carefully  as  she  returned  it  to  the 
envelope.  She  lighted  a  match  and 
held  the  letter  in  the  flame  till  it 
burned  down  to  her  fingers.  Then 
she  went  to  Sylvia,  who  was  just  wak- 
ing from  her  morning  nap,  and,  bury- 
ing her  head  in  the  covers  of  the  little 
bed  as  she  clasped  the  tiny  form,  she 
sobbed  softly  the  only  confidence  she 
ever  made. 

"It  was  for  you,  Sylvia,  all  for  you, 
that  I  have  done  it!  Now,  my  darling 
need  never  be  ashamed  —  whatever 
comes,  Sylvia  dear,  you  and  I  are  not 
to  be  ashamed!" 

Catharine  put  on  her  false  widow's 
weeds  and  took  up  her  work,  with 
nothing  to  show  that  she  had  felt  any 
emotion,  except  the  rapid  silvering  of 
her  dark  hair.  When  she  knew  that 
poverty  stared  her  in  the  face,  she  took 
up  the  fight  for  Sylvia's  sake,  and  soon 
had  employment  enough  with  music 
pupils  and  some  newspaper  corres- 
pondence to  support  them.  A  far  off 
connection  of  her  family  bought  the 
old  house  and  allowed  her  to  live  in 
it,  and  so  somehow  they  managed  to 
get  on.  She  felt  sometimes,  as  the 
years  slipped  away,  a  fierce  resentment 
that  all  must  be  so  different  for  Sylvia's 
life  from  what  her  own  had  been.  Syl- 
via had  to  go  to  the  town  academy  and 
grow  up  in  the  companionship  of  the 
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girls  and  boys  she  met  there,  while  her 
mother  had  been  trained  with  gov- 
ernesses and  tutors  and  later  in  a 
fashionable  school  and  by  foreign 
travel.  But  the  girl  fulfilled  her  prom- 
ise and  grew  up  a  slim,  graceful  crea- 
ture, the  repetition  of  her  mother  in 
refinement,  but  in  a  frail  physical  like- 
ness. Nothing  could  be  sweeter  than 
Sylvia's  smile,  unless  it  might  be  Syl- 
via's flutelike  laugh,  and  neither  was  so 
winning  an  influence  as  the  nature 
from  which  they  sprung.  No  one 
could  long  resist  her  perfectly  effort- 
less charm,  and  it  was  almost  without 
envy  that  she  was  conceded  to  be  the 
belle  of  the  school.  Thus  arose  for  her 
mother  a  constant  inner  warfare  be- 
tween the  passionate  desire  to  keep 
the  girl  apart  from  the  lower  tone  of 
the  surroundings  and  her  longing  for 
Sylvia's  pleasure  when  she  had  no  sub- 
stitute to  offer. 

Through  it  all  the  good  doctor  re- 
mained their  faithful  guardian  and 
friend.  So  long  tried  a  devotion  in  a 
small  community  could  not  but  pro- 
voke comment,  but  no  one  but  Cath- 
arine ever  knew  how  many  times  and 
how  vainly  he  had  offered  himself  as 
the  barrier  between  her  and  the 
unequal  battle  she  must  fight  with  life. 
But  it  was  of  no  use.  She  always  put 
him  by  with  a  kind  of  shrinking  from 
the  mere  suggestion  as  if  it  were  an 
affront. 

One  lovely  June  day  when  Catharine 
sat  at  her  desk,  having  left  Sylvia  put- 
ting little  birdlike  touches  to  her  grad- 
uation gown,  she  felt  the  girl  come 
behind  her  timidly. 

"Forgive  me,  Mamma,  for  disturb- 
ing you,  but  there's  a  man  down- 
stairs— a  terrible  looking  creature, 
who  insists  upon  seeing  you.  I  might 
have  got  rid  of  him,  but  I  was  so 
afraid!" 

Catharine  sprang  up  and  held  her 
daughter  in  her  strong  mother  arms 
as  if  to  guard  her  from  all  hurt.  She 
had  stood  between  Sylvia  and  every 
adverse  wind  of  fate,  she  would  cheer- 
fully have  lain  down  and  died  for  her, 
but  she  felt  it  to  be  doubtful  whether 


she  could  shield  her  now.  She  had 
always  known  it  was  but  a  question 
of  time  when  he  would  break  his  word 
and  come  back,  —  and  now  he  was 
here!  She  laughed  reassuringly  and 
pushed  Sylvia  into  a  chair. 

"Stay  there,  little  coward,  until  I 
return!  It's  probably  some  poor 
tramp!"  Then  she  closed  the  door 
after  her  and  ran  quickly  down  the 
stairs. 

He  stood  there  in  the  old  drawing- 
room,  drink  sodden,  middle-aged,  and 
shabby  beyond  belief. 

"I  see  you  know  me,  Catharine,"  he 
said  with  a  heart-sickening  return  of 
his  old  fine  manner,  as  he  drew  forward 
a  chair  for  her.  She  remained  stand- 
ing. 

"No,"  she  said,  slowly,  "I  do  not 
know  you  —  I  never  knew  you!" 

"Not  know  your  own  husband!"  he 
laughed,  cynically.  "Better  take  off 
the  black  clothes,  Catharine, — you've 
been  wearing  them  a  good  sight  too 
long  anyway — and  welcome  the  prod- 
igal home.  Make  a  virtue  of  neces- 
sity." 

"My  husband  is  dead,"  she  answered, 
and  her  voice  seemed  to  her  own  ears 
to  dry  up  in  her  throat.  "I  cannot 
speak  of  him  to  you;  you  must  go  — 
go,  at  once!" 

"Sylvia,"  —  he  began  to  speak,  but 
she  interrupted  him  fiercely  with  a 
deterring  gesture. 

"That  is  a  name  you  shall  not  men- 
tion, such  a  creature  as  you!" 

He  suddenly  looked  down  at  his 
soil-stained  shoes  and  stood  thinking 
as  he  shifted  his  shabby  hat  uneasily 
in  his  hands.  Perhaps  some  little 
chord  of  remorseful  fatherhood  or  for- 
gotten chivalry  was  stirred  by  her 
indignant  protection  of  their  child. 

"You  must  never  come  here,"  she 
said,  "and  you  must  go  at  once — I  sup- 
pose you  came  to  beg!"  she  ended,  bit- 
terly. 

She  took  out  of  her  pocket  a  piece 
of  silver  she  remembered  to  have  put 
there  during  the  morning,  and  he  took 
it,  mechanically  fingering  it  as  if  from 
habit.  She  opened  the  door  and  waited 
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for  him  to  go.  Presently  he  laid  the 
money  down  and  passed  into  the  hall 
and  out  of  the  house  without  another 
word.  That  night  in  her  bed  Cathar- 
ine recalled  with  a  pitying  pang  how 
old  and  bent  he  looked.  She  said  to 
herself  that  she  might  even  have  re- 
lented and  sacrificed  herself  if  it  had 
not  been  for  Sylvia.'  On  that  altar  she 
would  unhesitatingly  have  burned  the 
whole  world  had  she  possessed  it. 

Next  day  came  the  doctor  in  a  great 
state  of  mind.  "Can  this  be  true?"  he 
began;  but  Catharine  saved  him  fur- 
ther question. 

"Quite  true,"  she  said,  wearily;  "I 
see  he  has  been  to  you  also." 

"And  all  these  years  you  have  car- 
ried that  secret  and  acted  that  part 
alone,  when  you  knew  —  knew  from 
the  first!" 

"It  was  for  Sylvia,"  she  answered 
simply. 

The  doctor  moved  about  the  room 
restlessly.  "No  one  knows  but  you 
and  me,"  he  said  at  last,  "and  no  one 
will.  You  are  not  to  worry  about  it 
any  more.     You  are  to  trust  it  to  me." 

Catharine  tried  to  speak.  "You  are 
very  good  to  us."  Then  she  stopped 
to  recover  herself,  and  went  on  a  little 
brokenly:  "I  am  willing  to  pay, 
through  you  if  I  may.  I  would  not 
wish  him  to  want,  or  to  sin  because 
of  his  needs,  but  I  would  not  help  him 
from  want  or  sin  if  it  were  to  injure 
Sylvia  —  for  myself  I  do  not  care." 

The  doctor  kissed  her  hand  rever- 
ently. "There  is  but  one  woman  in  the 
world,"  he  said. 

Catharine  worked  the  harder,  and 
every  week  she  handed  a  small  sum 
to  the  doctor  who  took  it  with  reluc- 
tance for  the  help  of  the  unrepentant 
prodigal.  At  last  a  day  came  when 
the  word  that  he  was  dead  brought 
to  Catharine's  tired  heart  its  first  relief 
and  to  her  eyes  the  first  tears  she  ever 
shed  over  his  fall. 

Melissy  Grant  had  long  been  deeply 
concerned  over  the  discovery  that  Syl- 
via had  a  beau.  From  house  to  house 
as  she  snipped  and  sewed  she  indus- 
triously canvassed  the  details  of  the 


small  romance.  How  would  it  suit 
Catharine  Van  Alstyne's  pride  to  have 
her  girl  marry  a  poor  farmer's  son, 
though  goodness  knew  why  she  need 
keep  on  carrying  her  head  like  the 
Empress  of  Rooshy  when  she  had  to 
earn  her  livin'  like  the  rest  of  us!  Well, 
like  it  or  lump  it,  it  was  bound  to  be, 
for  every  one  knew  that  Benny  Huff 
had  had  his  heart  set  on  Sylvia  since 
the  days  when  he  began  carrying  her 
books  home  from  school.  Anybody  't 
took  the  trouble  to  watch  might  see 
him  go  to  set  up  with  her  night  after 
night. 

Poor  Catharine !  what  could  she  do? 
Sylvia's  happiness  was  the  girl's  frail 
hold  on  life,  and  by  some  strange  and 
cruel  freak  of  nature  she  had  placed 
it  on  a  good  clod  of  a  fellow  whose  only 
claim  to  taste  and  intelligence  lay  in 
his  choice  of  her.  The  mother  knew 
by  sure  prescience  that  the  life  of  a 
wife  on  a  worked-out  farm  was  to  be 
death  to  her  child,  but  so  inevitably 
would  be  denial,  and  at  last  after  inter- 
posing delay  upon  delay  she  yielded 
to  the  fate  that  pursued  her  and  let 
Sylvia  go. 

When  it  was  all  over,  the  little  wed- 
ding so  simple  and  so  different  from 
her  own,  when  Catharine  had  smiled 
her  last  grave  encouragement  and 
waved  her  last  cheerful  good-bye  to 
the  bridal  pair,  she  went  over  the  great 
empty  house  and  readjusted  every- 
thing as  if  there  had  been  a  funeral. 
She  knelt  by  Sylvia's  bed  and  buried 
her  face  in  the  pillow.  It  was  charac- 
teristic of  her  nature  that  even  then,  in 
the  most  difficult  hour  of  her  experi- 
ence, it  was  not  comfort  or  consolation 
that  she  longed  for,  but  guidance  —  a 
way  out.  To  know  what  to  do  for  Syl- 
via and  to  find  the  way  to  do  it,  was 
the  only  prayer  of  this  woman's  heart. 
To  have  brought  that  sweet  young 
soul  into  so  unequal  a  lot,  handicapped 
from  the  start  by  weakness  of  body 
and  weakness  of  purpose,  to  have  given 
to  her  such  a  father,  seemed  always  to 
Catharine  the  one  supreme  wrong  she 
could  never  make  up  to  her  child  in 
this  world.     To  be  given  any  chance  to 
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expiate  it  was  her  constant,  passionate 
longing.  It  underlay  her  every  act 
and  pointed  all  her  purposes.  She 
could  not  remember  a  time  since  Syl- 
via's babyhood  when  she  had  not  stead- 
fastly set  herself  to  supplement  all  of 
the  child's  needs.  She  had  sat  up  late 
and  risen  early  to  keep  up  her  studies, 
that  she  might  tutor  the  girl  whose 
delicate  physique  hampered  her  in 
keeping  pace  with  her  class.  Cathar- 
ine's own  splendid  balance  of  mind  and 
body  made  possible  a  continuous  strain 
of  energy  that  would  have  wrecked 
a  less  well-organized  being.  So 
now  she  set  herself  to  think  out  the 
old  problem,  —  how  to  help  and  save 
Sylvia. 

It  was  not  long  before  Sylvia 
drooped  and  faded  so  evidently  that 
Catharine  closed  her  house,  gave  up 
everything,  and  went  to  her.  One  by 
one  she  took  up  all  the  duties  of  the 
household,  since  only  the  most  ineffi- 
cient domestic  service  could  be  se- 
cured. She  milked,  she  churned,  she 
made  butter,  she  worked  her  hands 
callous  and  hard,  but  she  kept  Sylvia 
alive  a  little  longer  that  way.  It  was 
not  so  very  long,  after  all, — hardly  a 
year.  Sylvia  said  very  little  of  her 
"health,  but  they  knew,  all  of  them, 
what  it  meant,  and  the  faithful  doctor 
could  do  no  more. 

She  lay  watching  her  mother  one 
morning  with  a  kind  of  exhausted  con- 
tent in  those  swift,  strong  motions,  so 
quiet  and  yet  so  effective.  ''What  a 
beautiful  woman  you  are,  Mamma!" 
she  said  presently;  "you're  always  so 
busy  over  me  that  you  never  take  time 
to  look  at  yourself."  Catherine  smiled 
and  came  and  slipped  her  arm  under 
Sylvia,  holding  her  in  the  old  way. 
The  girl  stroked  her  mother's  hair 
weakly. 

"It  seems  to  me  you've  always  been 
holding  me  in  your  arms,  Mamma,  — 
poor,  tired  arms,  —  I  never  got  out  of 
them,  did  I?  I  think  I  shall  be  glad 
when  they  can  be  empty  and  at  rest." 


Catharine  held  her  close  and  warm, 
while  she  drank  the  deep,  bitter 
draught  of  sorrow,  making  no  outward 
sign  that  she  heard.  "If  my  father  had 
only  lived,"  the  weak  voice  went  on, 
"it  would  all  have  been  so  different. 
You've  never  had  any  one  since  he 
died  to  hold  and  protect  you." 

"I've  never  needed  any  one  but  you, 
Sylvia;  you  are  my  happiness." 

"Yes,"  went  on  the  breaking  tones, 
somewhat  querulously,  "but  you've  al- 
ways been  working  for  me,  carrying 
me  in  your  arms,  you  know;  and  now  I 
want  you  to  be  carried  and  waited  on, 
—  I  want  it  so  much!" 

Catharine  could  feel  through  all  her 
pain  a  great  wave  of  comfort  and 
thankfulness  that  Sylvia  could  never 
know  now  the  truth  about  her  father. 
This  was  death,  the  death  of  all  the 
life  that  was  hers.  But  there  are  worse 
things  than  death;  she  knew  because 
she  had  experienced  them. 

Months  afterward,  when  the  good 
doctor  tried  to  rouse  her  from  her 
apathy,  she  shook  her  head  sadly  at 
something  he  said.  She  sat  in  her  des- 
olate house  alone  with  her  memories. 
"Dearest,  kindest  of  friends,"  she 
said,  "it  is  of  no  use;  I  lived  only  in  her 
life.  I  suppose  I  was  very  selfish  all 
those  years;  but  it  is  too  late  to  change 
it  now,- — I  died  with  Sylvia!" 

The  doctor  rode  thoughtfully  down 
the  street,  through  the  sunshine  of  the 
budding  summer.  The  scent  of  the 
new  lilacs  drifted  to  him,  the  song  of 
mating  birds  filled  his  ears  with  glad 
notes,  and  every  blade  of  greening 
grass  spoke  to  him  of  the  revival  of  life 
that  it  was  his  office  to  assist  as  it  was 
his  also  to  fight  for  the  defeat  of  death. 
He  was  a  plain  man  of  few  words  and 
simple  thoughts.  I  dare  say  he  never 
formulated  the  analogy  in  his  mind, 
but  something  of  its  hopefulness 
breathed  upon  his  spirit.  He  lifted  up 
his  head  and  chirped  to  his  horse  with 
a  cheerful  sound.  "She  will  live  again," 
he  said  resolutely,  "for  I  will  help  her." 


THE  TOWN  OF  BRANDON,  VERMONT. 

By  Augusta  W.  Kellogg. 


DURING  the  troublous  times 
when  New  York,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Massachusetts  were 
contending  for  possession  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Grants  (now  the  State  of 
Vermont),  a  settlement  was  begun 
there  on  the  northern  frontier  of  a 
chain  of  sixteen  townships,  to  which 
was  given  the  Indian  name  of  Nesho- 
be.  There  were  five  young  men 
who,  determined  to  hew  homes  for 
themselves  out  of  the  primeval  forest, 
spent  the  summer  of  1761  upon  the 
ground;  but,  as  winter  approached, 
four  of  the  pioneers  returned  to  the 
more  comfortable  quarters  whence 
they  had  come.  Only  one,  Amos 
Cutler,  a  blacksmith,  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  remained,  spending  the 
winter  —  but  for  the  companionship 
of  his  dog  —  entirely  alone.  One 
wonders  whether  he  "stayed  by  the 
stuff"  in  a  spirit  of  bravado-  or  because 
he  had  no  special  ties  elsewhere,  or  if 
perhaps  the  solitude  were  congenial 
to  his  temperament.  However,  with 
the  summer  his  companions  returned, 
and  such  progress  was  made  in  their 
work  that  it  was  never  again  neces- 
sary to  flee  from  the  rigors  of  the 
climate.  It  is  said  that  Jedediah  Win- 
slow,  a  descendant  of  the  Pilgrim, 
Edward  Winslow,  erected  the  first 
dwelling  house. 

Little  is  known  of  the  settlers  for 
the  next  quarter  of  a  century.  There 
are  the  usual  traditions  of  incursions 


by  savages,  who,  carrying  off  the 
robust,  left  the  young  and  weak  to 
perish.  One  tale,  however,  ends  more 
happily.  It  is  of  Joseph  Barker,  who 
was  led  away  captive,  leaving  a  young 
wife  and  little  child  behind  him.  That 
night,  alone  and  unfriended,  Mrs.  Bar- 
ker gave  birth  to'  another  baby.  For- 
tunately assistance  soon  reached  her 
from  a  neighboring  settlement  (now 
Pittsford),  where  later  she  was  re- 
joined by  her  husband,  who  had 
feigned  illness  so  successfully  in  the 
march  northward  as  to  be  abandoned 
at  Middlebury  by  his  captors. 

The  name  of  Neshobe  was  changed 
in  1784  to  Brandon,  or  Burn  town, 
whereby  an  unusually  disastrous  fire 
seems  hinted  at.  The  situation  that 
had  been  chosen  for  this  settlement 
bespeaks  both  intelligence  and  fore- 
sight in  its  founders.  There  is  no-  bet- 
ter land  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
than  this  watered  by  the  Otter  Creek, 
which  runs  from  Dorset  Pond  through 
Addison  and  Rutland  counties  to  pour 
itself  over  the  pretty  falls  at  Ver- 
gennes  before  starting  on  its  eight 
mile  course  to  Lake  Champlain. 

"Where  from  the  dear  incontinent  caress 
Of  mountains  joying  in  so  fair  a  child, 
Slow   Otter  'scaped   through   woody  wil- 
derness, 
Illapsed  into  the  lovelorn  valley  mild 
Of  swaying  vines,  and  weeping  willows 
wild, 
And  many  a   bloomy   grass   and  many  a 
flower, 
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With  fragrant  kiss  that  the  sweet  way- 
beguiled; 
Still  in  the  rath,  the  late,  the  middle  hour, 

To  stray  through  all  its  banks  a  bright, 
continuous  bower, 

Neshobe  was;  a  little  lovely  spot 

You    may    have    dreamed    some    drowsy 
summer's  noon, 

But  to    have  seen,  has   been  above   your 
lot." 

This  "long  line  of  intervale  receives 
annually  the  best  of  all  top-dressings, 
by  the  gentle  overflow  of  the  sluggish 
stream,  which  subsides  so  quietly  as 
to    leave    its    rich    deposits,    brought 


mineral  wealth."  The  State  reports 
describe  ''the  town  as  situated  on  an 
expanded  terrace,  or  ancient  sea- 
beach,  six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea, 
and,  like  everything  in  Brandon," 
they  courteously  add  "this  terrace  is 
well-formed  and  attractive  to  the  eye." 
In  the  southwest  part  of  the  town, 
not  far  from  the  village,  is  a  frozen 
well,  which,  since  1858,  the  year  of  its 
accidental  discovery,  has  excited  the 
interest  of  such  eminent  scientists  as 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Professors  Agassiz, 
Jackson  and  others  who  have  visited 
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down  from  the  mountains,  more 
evenly  distributed  than  could  be 
effected  by  any  human  skill." 

Otter  Creek  receives  as  the  Bran- 
don contribution  the  Neshobe  River, 
which,  rising  at  the  foot  of  the  Goshen 
Mountains,  is  an  outlet  for  Spring  and 
Burnell  ponds,  and  in  its  serpentine 
course  through  a  light,  sandy  soil 
drains  a  district  ten  miles  in  length. 

According  to  geologists  the  town 
of  Brandon  lies  not  only  in  "a  portion 
of  one  of  the  richest  metalliferous  dis- 
tricts of  the  world,  but  there  is  no- 
other  town  which  furnishes  a  greater 
variety  or  more  extensive  deposits  of 


it.  This  well  lies  between  two  nearly 
parallel  ridges  of  limestone,  which  are 
about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  apart.  It  is 
forty  feet  deep,  the  water  very 
clear,  with  pebbly  bed.  Ice  forms  in 
the  well  no  later  than  April,  but  if  not 
taken  away  remains  usually  through 
the  summer,  while  the  stones  are 
coated  with  ice  for  four  or  five  feet 
above  the  water,  the  mercury  marking 
i°  F.  above  freezing.  The  phenom- 
enon of  this  frozen  well  is  thus  ex- 
plained in  the  latest  geological  reports: 
"The  deposit  is  probably  about  the 
age  of  moraine  terraces,  whose  pecu- 
liarities  we   have  supposed  produced 
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by  stranded  icebergs,  and  that  the 
gravel  and  sand  among  these  were 
doubtless  frozen  (formed  perhaps  by 
successive  layers  of  ice  and  gravel) 
tens  of  thousands  of  years  ago,  but 
marly  clay  and  pebbles  in  interstrati- 
fication  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat. 
The  conditions  are  like  those  of  a  huge 
sandstone  refrigerator,  whose  in- 
creased and  unusual  effects  beyond 
those  of  the  ordinary  refrigerator  are 
due  to  the  increased  and  unusual  col- 
lection of  poor  conducting  materials 
which  form  its  sides.  And  more  than 
the  non-conducting  power  of  the  frag- 
ments is  the  evaporation,  which  would 
be  large  in  large  fragments.  Coating 
of  gravel  and  clay,  twenty  feet  thick, 
protected  from  heat  beneath  by  layer 
of  impervious  clay,  stratum  of  pebbles, 
etc.,  etc.,  make,  according  to  Prof. 
A.  D.  Hager,  'a  perfect,  improved  re- 
frigerator.' "  This  peculiar  formation, 
called  Hogback  (see  page  307),  is 
solidly  welded  gravel  in  which  are 
embedded  larger  stone  and  is  a  part 
of  the  above-mentioned  ridges. 

As  early  as  18 10  an  inexhaustible 
bed  of  decomposed  brown  hematite 
or  bog  iron  ore  was  discovered,  five 
or  six  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  covered  by  strata  of  sand  and 
ochre.  The  first  attempt  to  convert  this 
raw  material  into  manufactured  articles 
was  made  by  Mr.  Wait  Brough- 
ton,  who  built  a  furnace  with  a  stack 
chimney.  This  failed  to  "draw."  In 
order  to  repeat  his  ex- 
periment he  would  be 
obliged  to  expend  the 
remnant  of  his  little 
fortune;  but,  encour- 
aged by  his  wife,  he 
ventured  his  all,  with 
the  result  that  in 
1819-20  the  furnace 
was  in  successful  op- 
eration. This  new  in- 
dustry, lasting  for 
thirty  years,  built  up 
a  thriving  town. 
The  ore-bed  teams 
brought  their  yellow 
loads   to   be   weighed 


on  the  village  scales  before  being 
dumped  in  the  "top-house"  for 
smelting.  The  ore  had  been  washed 
by  putting  it  into  the  upper  end 
of  a  long  box  perforated  like  a 
strainer  and  revolving  in  an  inclined 
position  while  a  stream  of  water 
passed  through  it.  The  ore  rolled 
over  and  downwards,  of  course,  falling 
from  the  lower  extremity  into  a  shal- 
low vat.  The  blast  furnace  produced 
directly  from  this'  brown  hematite  a 
superior  soft  gray  iron  not  liable  to 
crack  upon  exposure  to  heat,  and 
yielding  thus  treated  fifty  per  cent 
pure  iron. 

Mr.  Broughton's  daughter  married 
John  Conant  from  Ashburnham, 
Mass.,  who,  by  the  purchase  of  the 
Neshobe  River  water  power  did  more 
than  any  other  one  person  to  advance 
the  material  interests  of  the  town.  He 
established  grist  and  saw-mills,  and 
succeeded  to  his  father-in-law's  iron 
business,  to  which  was  added  in  1825 
the  manufacture  of  the  first  cooking- 
stoves  made  in  the  State  of  Vermont. 
It  was  a  great  invention  for  the  time 
and    revolutionized    the    culinary    de- 
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partment  of  the  New  England  kitchen. 
It  superseded  the  old  fire-place  with 
its  swinging  crane  of  pots  and  kettles, 
the  hearth-spiders  on  legs,  and  tin 
bakers  for  roasting  before  the  blazing 
logs.  "The  Conant  stove"  had  a  fire- 
box, surmounted  with  a  box-oven,  an 
expanded  pannier  on  each  side  for 
heating  purposes,  with  large  circular 
opening  in  the  rear  for  griddle  and 
wash-boiler,  and  doors  at  each  end. 
These  stoves  went  all  over  New  Eng- 
land, and  teams  carrying  them  for 
shipment  on  Lake  Champlain  brought 


Two  hundred  men,  with  machinery, 
were  employed.  The  blasts,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  were  supposed  to  — 
and  probably  did  —  take  place  at  mid- 
night, thus  greatly  enhancing  the 
mystery  of  a  Dantean  scene.  It  was 
most  impressive  to  be  admitted  to  the 
cave-like  interior  of  the  furnace,  the 
floor  of  which  was  prepared  with  sand 
moulds  branching  on  each  side  of  one 
long,  broad  centre  line.  Here  men 
whose  children  we  knew  and  called 
by  their  baptismal  names,  even  with 
whose  own  faces  too  we  were  more  or 
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back  the  goods  sent  from  New  York 
or  Troy  via  canal,  river  and  lake.  The 
introduction  of  cooking  stoves  was 
soon  followed  by  that  of  box-stoves, 
and  also  of  enormous  potash  kettles, 
much  in  use  for  the  making  of  soft 
soap  from  the  lye  of  wood  ashes. 

Meanwhile  a  new  furnace  was 
started  three  miles  nearer  the  ore  beds, 
where,  in  addition  to  iron,  simple  and 
pure,  a  variety  of  ornamental  articles, 
like  vases,  statues  and  chairs,  were 
manufactured.  But  the  principal  out- 
put at  both  furnaces  was  pig-iron.  In 
1845  twelve  hundred  tons  were  made, 
also    eight    hundred    stove    castings. 


less  familiar  above  ground,  were,  with 
bared  breasts  and  brawny  arms,  lad- 
ling out  from  a  boiling  cauldron  vast 
measures  of  molten  liquid,  which, 
slowly  coursing  across  the  black 
earth,  sent  out  a  blinding  splendor  of 
glowing  flame.  It  was  a  weird  scene, 
and  those  innocent  men  stand  in  mem- 
ory as  monsters  of  a  nether-world. 

A  generation  later  the  wheels  for  the 
Car  Wheel  Company  were  made  in 
the  village  furnace.  "At  a  blast  last- 
ing one  hundred  and  eighteen  days, 
14,276  pounds  of  iron  were  averaged 
per  diem."  This  was  cast  into*  wheels, 
and  "by  a  process  which  hardened  the 
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of  "variable 
quantities  ot 
protoxide  and 
peroxide  of 
iron  and  of 
deutoxide     of 


As  a  similar 
paint  could 
be  produced 
in  Pennsvl- 


flange  and  surface  of  the  rim 
covering  the  rail  nearly  an 
inch  in  depth,  and  the  only 
part  subject  to  wear,  it  pol- 
ished like  steel,  while  the  ten- 
acity of  the  body  of  the  wheel, 
the  part  most  liable  to  crack, 
was  not  at  all  diminished." 

When  the  iron  ore  was 
washed  as  described  above, 
there  was  released  an  ochre  with  a 
mass  of  decomposed  feldspar,  which  at 
first  went  to  waste,  but  later  was  fil- 
tered, fell  into  vats  and,  when  set- 
tled, was  shovelled  off  into  drying 
houses.  From  this,  mixed  with  oil,  a 
coarsish  sort  of  paint  was  made,  by  a 
company  organized  in  1864,  under  the 
name  of  the  Brandon  Paint  Company, 


with  a  capital  of  $300,000  and  eighty 
acres  of  mineral  fields.  From  five 
hundred  to  one  thousand  tons  were 
made  annually,  consisting  specifically 
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vania,  nearer  to  the  oil  market,  this 
industry  was  necessarily  abandoned. 

Another  valuable  mineral,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  has  been  known  here 
for  upwards  of  half  a  century,  is 
kaolin,  or  paper  clay,  sometimes 
called  porcelain  clay.  It  is  among 
the  best  and  largest  deposits  asso- 
ciated with  the  ochres  and  ores  of 
iron  and  manganese.  It  is  described 
technically  thus:  "When  unadulter- 
ated it  is  snowy  white,  quite  unctu- 
ous to  the  touch,  slightly  coherent, 
does  not  change  color  by  being 
burned,  and  is  extensively  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  stone  and  earthen 
ware,  porcelain,  firebrick,  paper  and 
vulcanized  India  rubber.  It  is  care- 
fully elutriated,  and  when  dried  is 
packed  and  ready  for  market.  It  is 
applied  to  paper  pulp  in  an  impalpable 
powder,  rendering  it  opaque  and  of 
good  body  at  a  much  less  expense 
than  if  white  rags  alone  were  used. 
Firebrick  consist  largely  of  kaolin  and 
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arenaceous    quartz,    and    as    repeated 
burnings  render  the  former  more  ser- 
viceable in  resisting  intense  heat,  the 
modus  is  to  mould  and  burn  bricks 
of  it,  then  pulver- 
ize,     mix     with 
quartz  sand,  mould 
and    burn    again." 
The  Brandon  bed 
is    eighty    feet    in 
depth  and  the  bot- 
tom  not   in   sight. 
Sir   Charles    Lyell 
thought    this    clay 
might      eventually 
be    more    valuable 
than  the  iron. 

Lignite  exists 
only  in  small  quan- 
tities, but  preserves  organic  remains 
containing  seeds  and  fruits  varying  in 
size  from  that  of  a  fig  to  less  than  that 
of  a  barley-corn,  and  as  these  fossil 
seeds  and  fruit  are  unlike  any  vegeta- 
tion now  growing  in  this  country,  it 
is  supposed  that  they  have  been 
transferred  by  water,  and  that  the  ac- 
cumulation took  place  in  an  ancient 
estuary.  The  form  is  more  or  less 
obliterated,  while  the  parts  preserved 
(of  course  the  hardest)  are  often  bo- 
tanically  of  slight  value.  The  species 
are  probably  of  the  same  age  as  the 
lignites  and  fruits  of  Oeningen,  Swit- 
zerland. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  marble 
quarries.  The  marble  from  those  of 
the  Brandon  Italian  Marble  Company 
is  clouded,  and  similar  in  appearance 
to  the  imported  Italian,  but  having 
more  character  to  its  clouding.     It  is 
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beautiful  when  finished,  and  has  a  de- 
gree of  hardness  and  strength  of  tex- 
ture which  makes  it  far  more  durable 
than  the  imported  Italian  for  out-door 
exposure.  There  is  also  a  pure  white 
marble  of  great  solidity  and  exquisite 
firmness  but  the  quarry  producing  it  is 
not  now  worked. 

Other  minerals  not  found  in  large 
quantities  are  black  lead,  a  variety  of 
psilomelane    with    implanted    crystals 
of  ore  of  manganese,  scarcely  differ- 
ing  from    the    sesqui-oxide    of    man- 
ganese,   pyrolusite,    copper   and    iron 
pyrites,  galena,  braunite,  etc.     There 
is  a  whole  ledge  of  flux,  while  jail  cell 
walls  have  been  furnished  from  solid 
blocks  of  limestone 
from  six   to   eighi 
inches  thick.  There 

\t&&&--         are  two  caves  m 

uWjfU^-  limestone    ledges 

which  have  been 
points  of  interest 
since  their  discov- 
ery in  1842.  One 
of  these  contains  a 
room  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen  feet 
square. 

Vermont  is  full 
of  pretty  villages; 
and  while  Brandon  may  not  be  the 
prettiest  among  them,  he  would  be  a 
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bold  man  who  tried  to  maintain  that 
there  is  a  prettier.  From  southwest 
to*  northeast,  its  longest  diameter,  is 
one  mile,  cut  into  nearly  equal  halves 
by  the  Neshobe  River.  Each  half  has 
its  pretty  park  with  fountain  and  trees, 
whence  radiate  the  broad  shaded 
streets. 

"Two  undulating  lines  of  hill-top  green 
Did  hide  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun, 
Yet    that    against   the    East,    excelled,    I 
ween." 

This  "excelling  hill-top  green"  bars 
on  the  east  the  beautiful  Park 
Street  with  its  octuple  row  of  trees 
embowering  the  entire  length.  At 
its  junction  with  Franklin  Street 
stands  the  handsome  granite  Soldiers' 
Monument,  testifying  by  its  long  roll 
of  honor  that  the  town  bore  its  full 
proportion  of  the  loss  of  the  State, 
which  according  to  its  population  suf- 
fered more  than  any  other  in  the 
North.  On  the  one  hand  is  the  new 
Methodist  church,  on 
the  other  the  old  Con- 
gregational church  with 
its  mossed  steps  worn  by 
many  feet,  now  lying 
under  the  sod  in  the 
graveyard  behind  it.  A 
charming  new*  hotel  built 
of  marble  and  terra  cotta 
stands  on  the  site  so  oc- 
cupied for  over  a  hun- 
dred years.  Passing  a 
row  of  shops  one  comes 
by  an  easy  descending 
grade  to  the  bridge,  near 
which  are  the  bank, 
postoffice  and  town  hall 
abruptly  to  the  right  is  the  steep  street 
leading  to  the  building  of  the  old  sem- 
inary, founded  in  1806,  and  now  occu- 
pied by  a  good  graded  school.  The 
building  itself,  quite  bare  of  ornament, 
is  by  actual  measurement  almost  iden- 
tical in  size  with  the  main  building  of 
Solomon's  Temple  —  i.  e.,  about  100 
by  30  feet;  and  while  the  results  at- 
tained there  may  have  borne  no  com- 
parison to  the  wisdom  of  the  Oriental 
king,  the  fact  has  furnished  a  standard 
of  interest  and  reality  for  Bible  classes. 


Rev.  W.  G. 


Turning 


Dr.  C.  A.  Thomas. 

But  this  apart.     Returning  to  the  river 
and  proceeding  to  a  farther  ridge,  the 
lovely,     gray-towered     St.     Thomas 
church  is  seen,  fairly  leaning  against 
the  green  hillside;  and  just  here  begins 
the   complement    to    the    star-like    ar- 
rangement on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.     The  ancient  militia  ground  is 
included   in   the   breadth 
of    two    of    the    streets. 
Years    ago-    it    was    the 
"chief  resort  of  the  train- 
ers at  their  annual  June 
drill,     with     their     blue 
coats  and  white  trousers 
and  bell-crowned  leather 
helmets    with    tall    white 
and  red  plumes."     Gen- 
eral Burgoyne  had  said 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
region    in    1777:    "They 
are    the   most    rebellious 
and  warlike  race  on  the 
t.  Shedd.  continent  and  hang  like 

a  warcloud  on  my  left."  This  spirit 
found  expression  in  the  "trainings"  up 
to  a  date  not  so  very  far  removed 
from  the  opening  of  our  Civil  War. 

The  old  Baptist  church  faces  this 
second  park,  and  it  is  out  from  its 
doorway  that  the  road  leads  to  the 
Pine  Hill  Cemetery,  two  miles  away. 
It  is  to  an  energetic  ladies'  association 
that  this  cemetery  owes  its  charming 
rural  beauty.  An  exquisite  proportion 
between  nature  and  art  has  been  main- 
tained, and  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
find  a  more  attractive  spot.     From  the 
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number  of  lots  belonging  to  whilom 
residents  it  would  seem  a  common 
enough  ambition  among  such  to  come 
back  to  the  shadows  of  their  native 
hills  for  their  final  sleep. 

From  the  top  of  the  Pine  Hill  itself 
is  a  grand  panorama  of  the  Lake 
Champlain  valley,  with  the  blue  Adi- 
rondacks  lying  away  on  the  horizon. 
One  stone  marks  the  grave  of  Richard 
Welch,  who  served  under  Wellington 
in  the  Peninsular  War,  receiving  his 
death  wound  at  the  battle  of  Vittoria, 
June  22,  1813.  The  bullet  lodged  in 
the  left  leg.  When  the  body  was  re- 
moved from  the  old  to  the  new  ceme- 
tery, there  was  found  lying  on  the 
bottom  of  the  coffin  the  fatal  bullet 
flattened  to  the  size  and  thickness  of 
a  large  copper  cent.  The  granite  re- 
ceiving tomb,  a  gift  from  Mrs.  R.  V. 
Marsh,  stands  near  the  entrance  to  the 
cemetery. 

In    this    part    of    the    town    is    the 


good  old  farm  horse  which,  after 
drawing  hay  for  twenty  summers,  was 
finally  taken  to  Boston  "to  do  depot 
work."  No  locomotive  astonished 
him,  no  whistle  affrighted;  but  one 
day,  seeing  a  load  of  hay,  he  kicked  up 
his  heels  and  ran  down  Columbus 
Avenue  like  a  wild  creature.  It  was 
no  part  of  his  policy  to  betray  his 
rural  origin. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Winslow  has  ex- 
erted an  intelligent  and  practical  in- 
fluence upon  the  breeding  of  stock  not 
only  in  the  town,  but  in  the  state. 
He  has  held  the  position  of  secretary 
of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association 
most  successfully  for  many  years.  At 
one  time  merino  sheep  raising  was  a 
profitable  industry.  Australian  breed- 
ers valued  this  special  breed  for  its 
extra  weight  of  wool,  which  some- 
times reached  thirty-five  or  forty 
pounds.  They  readily  brought  $500 
per  head,  and  not  infrequently  $1,000 
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blooded  stock  farm  of  Mr.  H.  C. 
Watson,  who  is  doing  much  to  raise 
the  standard  of  both  race  and  road 
horses.  Since  the  days  of  the  ex- 
ceeding popularity  of  the  Morgan 
horse,  nothing  will  stir  the  blood 
of  a  Vermonter  like  the  sight  of 
a   fine  animal.     A  story  is  told  of  a 


was   paid,   while    now   half   that  sum 
could  not  be  obtained. 

The  early  rose  potato  craze  too 
struck  Brandon  early  in  its  career, 
and  $5  per  eye  was  not  considered  — 
by  the  seller  —  as  exorbitant.  Much 
attention  has  always  been  paid  to  flori- 
culture, and  several  gardens,  notably 
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those  of  Messrs.  John  A.  and  C.  W. 
Conant,  Mrs.  Button,  Mr.  Marsh  and 
Mrs.  Royal  Blake  were  conspicuous. 
Drs.  Woodward  and  Dyer  continue  to 
cultivate  fine  wall-fruit  as  well  as 
flowers.  From  1849  to  ^S^  Colonel 
David  Warren  conducted  the  manu- 
facture of  railroad  cars  in 
Brandon.  Later  the  manufac- 
tory was  used  by  the  Howe 
Scale  Company.  All  kinds  of 
weighing  machines  were 
made  under  a  patent  issued 
in  1856  to  the  young  in- 
ventors, Messrs.  F.  M.  Strong 
and  Thomas  Ross.  These 
scales  took  —  and  still  bear, 
for  they  are  now  manufac- 
tured successfully  in  Rut- 
land—  the  name  of  the  pur- 
chaser from  the  patentees, 
John  Howe. 

By  a  coincidence  at  once 
singular  and  common,  two 
young  blacksmiths,  employes 
at  the  New  Furnace,  received 
a  stimulus  or  inspiration  at 
the  same  moment,  1834,  — 
the  one,  Thomas  Davenport, 
thirty  years  of  age,  the  other, 
Orange  A.  Smalley,  ten 
years    his   junior,  —  the    for- 


mer from  the  fragments  of  a  scientific 
book,  the  latter  from  a  lecture 
given  in  an  adjoining  town.  By 
these  seemingly  accidental  means  a 
simultaneous  interest  in  magnetism 
was  excited  in  these  fellow  laborers. 
Davenport   heard   that   there   was   an 
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electro-magnet  to  be  seen  at  the 
Penfield  Iron  Works  in  Crown  Point, 
N.  Y.  Thither  he  betook  himself, 
and  found  it  to  consist  of  a  piece 
of  steel  bent  in  the  shape  of  a 
horse-shoe  wound  about  with  copper 
wire  and  connected  with  a  galvanic 
battery.  Its  weight  was  but  three 
pounds,  and  by  it  150  pounds  of  iron 
could  be  lifted.  It  had  been  used  for 
charging  or  magnetizing  pieces  of 
steel,  which  were 
set  in  a  cylinder 
for  "separating" 
iron  ore.  Daven- 
port was  so  happy 
as  to  secure  this 
for  $18.  He  car- 
ried it  home,  and 
experiments  were 
immediately  begun, 
which  resulted  in 
obtaining  rotary 
motion  by  electro- 
magnetism.  There 
was  much  excite- 
ment over  the  mar- 
vel, and  Davenport 
prophesied  that 
"in  a  few  years 
steamboats  would 
be  propelled  by 
this  invisible  and 
mysterious  power." 
Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  this  was 
uttered  more  than 
a  dozen  years  be- 
fore the  first  steam 
railroad  was  built 
in  Vermont. 

The  "Electrical 
Engineer"  of  Jan- 
uary 7,  1 89 1,  thus  described  the  ma- 
chine. "A  permanently  magnetized 
bar  was  supported  at  its  centre  of 
gravity  like  a  magnetic  needle.  By 
placing  the  pole  of  an  electro-magnet 
in  proximity  to  the  imaginary  circle 
described  by  the  horizontal  swing  of 
the  bar,  and  then  breaking  the  circuit 
by  hand  at  properly-timed  intervals,  it 
was  found  that  the  bar  could  be  kept 
in  continuous  rotation.     This  proved 
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to  be  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  electric  motor."  The 
little  machine  was  taken  to  Middlebury 
College,  and  exhibited  to  Prof.  Tur- 
ner, who  declared:  "Gentlemen,  what 
you  have  invented  is  not  a  perpetual 
motion;  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  new 
motive  power."  Another  member  of 
the  learned  body,  Professor  Fowler,  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  the  dozen  curi- 
ous bystanders  "were  then  witnessing 
the  first  exhibition 
of  what  would 
prove  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  inven- 
tions of  the  19th 
century."  It  was 
not  until  the  inven- 
tion had  reached 
this  stage  that 
Davenport  learned 
— from  Stillman's 
Chemistry  —  the 
names  of  the  in- 
struments he  had 
made  or  of  the  ma- 
terials he  had  used. 
His  wife  cut  her 
one  silk  gown,  a 
wedding  gift  from 
her  father,  into  nar- 
row strips,  to  be 
used  in  insulating 
the  helices  of  the 
new  machine.  Dav- 
enport and  Smalley 
connected  their 
houses  by  a  wire, 
on  which  they 
transmitted  mes- 
sages by  means  of 
electricity,  using  a 
battery.  This  bat- 
tery they  called  "cups." 

Davenport  removed  to  New  York 
and  began  the  publication  of  The 
Electro-Magnet,  which  was  printed, 
as  the  paper  claimed  upon  its  title- 
page,  "by  a  machine  propelled  by  elec- 
tro-magnetic force." 

Prof.  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  of  the 
New  York  University,  was  much  in- 
terested in  electricity,  and  had  often 
spoken  of  his  intention  to  experiment. 
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He  was  struck  with  Davenport's  ma- 
chine, and  began  at  once  to  improve 
upon  it.  Davenport's  telegraph  for 
the  sending  of  communications  over 
long  distance,  had  twenty-four  wires, 
one  for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet. 
Professor  Morse  kept  but  one,  abol- 
ishing the  other  twenty-three.  There  is 
but  little  doubt  that  Morse  borrowed 
the  basis  of  his  invention  from  Daven- 
port, just  as  Davenport  was  indebted 
to  Henry  for  his  initial  steps.  Morse 
applied  his  alphabet  to  Davenport's 
discovery.  Among  his  other  inven- 
tions was  a  model,  two  and  a  half  feet 
in  diameter,  of  a  circular  railway, 
embodying  every  essential  element  of 
the  modern  electric  road.  He  also 
experimented  in  driving  machines  and 
an  electric  piano,  since  so  successfully 
developed.  A  German  baron  pur- 
chased secretly,  from  a  workman, 
drawings  of  some  of  Davenport's  best 
models,  for  which  the  German  Diet 
voted  him  a  reward  of  $40,000.  Thom- 
as Davenport  was  born  in  Williams- 
town  in  1802,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
49  years.  His  eldest  son,  George 
Davenport,  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of 


the  Wilderness,  and  his  name  leads  all 
the  rest  on  the  Soldiers'  Monument 
in  the  town. 

Another  native  inventor  was  Patrick 
Welch,  a  printer  by  trade.  He  pro- 
duced a  type-distributing  machine  of 
such  merit  as  to  procure  him  a  gold 
medal  from  the  French  Exposition  of 
1867. 

Brandon  has  given  birth  to  at  least 
one  man  who  has  achieved  a  national 
reputation  in  political  affairs,  viz., 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.  He  was  born  in 
1813,  and  apprenticed  in  boyhood  to 
the  cabinet-maker's  trade.  It  is  said 
that  he  originated  the  saying:  "Ver- 
mont is  a  good  State  to  be  born  in, 
provided  you  emigrate  early."  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  theory  he  went 
West  and  began,  when  about  twenty 
years  old,  the  study  of  law.  When  in 
middle  life  he  was  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate, his  power  in  debate  was  so  marked 
as  to  earn  him  the  title  of  the  "Little 
Giant."  Once  when  abusive  language 
was  used  towards  him,  he  rose  with 
dignity  and  said :  "What  no  gentleman 
should  say,  no  gentleman  need  an- 
swer."      In   1858,  when  Kansas  was 
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asking  for  admission  into  the  Union, 
the  burning  question  whether  she 
should  come  in  as  a  slave  or  a  free 
state  was  the  subject  of  the  famous 
debate  between  Douglas  and  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Douglas  insisted  that  the 
people  of  Kansas  should  be  allowed  to 
vote  upon  their  own  Constitution  and 
not  compelled  to  accept  the  fraudulent 
adoption  of  the  Lecompton  Constitu- 
tion, which  fastened  slavery  upon 
them.  But  when  the  cloud  of  civil 
war  broke  over  the  land,  even 
before  Lincoln  had  time  to  issue 
the  proclamation  calling  for  troops, 
Douglas's  offer  of  support  and 
co-operation  was  in  the  President's 
hands.  Peril  to  the  country  blinded 
him  to  sectionalism,  and  he  exclaimed: 
"Give  me  a  country  where  my  children 
can  live  in  peace;  then 
we  can  have  room  to 
settle  our  political  dif- 
ferences." Of  secession 
he  said:  "There  is  no 
justification,  nor  any 
pretence  of  any.  If 
they  will  remain  in  the 
Union  I  will  go  as  far 
as  the  Constitution  will 
permit  to  maintain  their 
just  rights,  and  I  do 
not  doubt  but  a  ma- 
jority in  Congress 
would  do  the  same. 
But  if  the  Southern  States  attempt  to 
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secede  from  this 
Union  without  fur- 
ther cause,  I  am  in 
favor  of  their  hav- 
ing just  so  many 
slaves  and  just  so 
much  slave  terri- 
tory as  they  can 
hold  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet  and  no 
more." 

"Everyman  must 
be  for  the  United 
States  or  against 
it;  there  can  be  no 
neutrals  in  this  war 
— only  patriots  and 
traitors." 
The  birthplace  of  Douglas  remains 
almost  unchanged  as  it  has  been  in  the 
eighty-seven  years  and  more  of  its  ex- 
istence. The  huge  chimney,  quaint 
door  and  high  roof  make  it  an  excel- 
lent example  of  early  New  England 
architecture. 

Brandon  can  lay  claim  also  to  one  of 
the  foremost  of  American  Biblical 
scholars,  Thomas  Jefferson  Conant, 
born  in  1802.  He  occupied  the  chair 
of  Hebrew  and  Biblical  criticism  in 
Hamilton  University  in  1838,  and  was 
in  the  faculty  when  that  institution  was 
removed  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.  He  was 
prominent  among  the  revisers  of  the 
Bible,  Genesis,  Job  and  the  Psalms 
coming  especially  under  his. hand. 

The  first  newspaper  to  be  printed  in 
the  town  was  The  Vermont  Tele- 
graph, established  in 
1829,  by  Orson  S.  Mur- 
ray, but  was  afterwards 
made  an  anti-slavery 
organ  by  Jedediah  Hol- 
comb  under  the  name  of 
The  Voice  of  Free- 
dom.  Later  changes 
were  to  the  Vermont 
Union  Whig,  The  Bran- 
don  Post,  and  The 
Brandon  Union,  which 
is  at  present  a  very 
live  and  attractive 
sheet.  The  Rev.  Nathan 
Brown,    one   of  the   earliest    mission- 
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aries     to     India,     was     for     a     short 
time   an    editor   of   the 
Telegraph.     His  experi- 
ences abroad  were  ter- 
rible,  among  them   the 
repeated  exhumations 
of  his  dead  child  by  the 
native  Indians,  for  the 
purpose    of    despoiling 
the  grave.   At  last,  after 
vain  attempts  to  secure 
a  permanent    resting- 
place  for  his  little  one, 
the  poor  father  brought 
the  few  bones  remaining 
from  a  feast  of  jackals 
to      this      country      for 
burial.       Mr.    Brown    went    later    to 
Japan,  where  when  over   sixty  years 
old    he    learned    the    Japanese    lan- 
guage,  into   which   he   translated  the 
New    Testament.      His    poem    "The 
Missionary  Call"  first  printed  in  Bran- 
don, was  sung  by  Japanese  before  en- 
thusiastic thousands  on  the  occasion  of 
the   National   Missionary   Meeting  at 
Minneapolis  in  1896. 

The    Congregational    Church    was 
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organized  in  1785  by  five  men  and  five 
women.  The  first  meetings  were  held 
in  a  log  cabin.  The  present  house  of 
worship  is  the  fourth,   and  has  been 


recently  remodelled  with  good  taste. 
It  contains  a  unique 
pulpit  of  flawless  white 
marble,  a  gift  to  the 
society  from  Mr.  Ed- 
ward D.  Selden,  now  of 
Saratoga  Springs.  With 
no  special  dissensions, 
this  church  has  had  a 
large  number  of  pas- 
tors, some  of  them  of 
exceptional  ministerial 
capacity  —  Rev.  Ira 
Ingraham,  Rev.  Harvey 
Curtis,  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  children;  Rev. 
Francis  B.  Wheeler, 
and  the  present  incumbent,  Rev. 
William  Smart.  For  one  short  year, 
1844-5,  this  church  enjoyed  the 
ministrations  of  Dr.  William  G.  T. 
Shedd.  Naturally  he  was  called  al- 
most immediately  to  a  wider  sphere  of 
usefulness,  and  accepted  first  a  profes- 
sorship in  the  Vermont  University, 
and  then  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  of  New  York  city.  He  is 
well  known  in  the  literary  world  as 
editor  of  the  works 
of  Samuel  T. 
Coleridge. 

It  is  a  sad  pleas- 
ure to  recall  the 
men  and  women 
who  labored  here 
to  build  up  the 
kingdom  of  God. 
Of  the  former,  one 
of  the  most  eccen- 
tric was  David  M. 
June,  a  descendant 
of  one  of  the  first 
settlers.  He  was  an 
honest  man  and 
shrewd,  much  op- 
posed to  a  specially 
educated  ministry. 
In  some  of  the 
many  interreg- 
nums of  regular 
pastorates,  he  had  opportunities  to 
apply  his  theories,  with  appalling  re- 
sults of  startling  personalities  and  vain 
repetitions   in   prayer  such   as  would 
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have  convinced  a  less  opinionated  man 
of  the  error  of  his  ways.  He  had  an  in- 
convenient habit  of  riding  up  to  his 
neighbors'  doors,  and,  summoning  the 
busy  housewife  from  her  morning 
duties  by  a  brisk  knock  with  the  butt 
of  his  whip,  calling  out:  "Do  you  be- 
lieve in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  this 
morning?"  A  man  of  very  different 
temperament  was  one  who  never 
dared,  when  repeating  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  to  leave  the  phrase,  "Thy  will 
be  done,"  without  conditions,  but  im- 
mediately added,  "measurably,  at  least, 
O  Lord." 

The  Baptist  church  had  for  its 
devoted  pastors,  for  forty  years,  the 
Rev.  C.  A.  Thomas.  He  did  not  be- 
long so  much  to  his  society  and  de- 
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nomination  as  to  the  whole  town.  Both 
he  and  his  excellent  wife  were  the 
valued  friends  of  all,  young  and  old. 
P'or  many  years  the  baptisms  took 
place  in  the  Neshobe  River,  whose 
waters,  even  on  Sunday,  were  heavily 
tinged  with  the  ochery  sediment  de- 
posited by  the  washings  of  the  iron  ore. 
It  was  not  uncommon  when  women 
descended  into  the  stream  to  see  their 
light  skirts  belly  out  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  as  if  "making  cheeses," 
and  when,  as  often  happened,  the 
gown  was  familiar  under  more  every- 
day aspects,  the  impression  upon  a 
childish  imagination  was  peculiar. 

The  story  of  Brandon  would  lose 
an  impressive  feature  if  Judge  Ezra 
June  were  omitted.     He  was  a  factor 


in  the  education  of  successive  sets  of 
young  girls  as  they  advanced  into  the 
ranks  of  womanhood,  especially  per- 
haps, in  his  Sunday  school  teaching, 
but  in  divers  other  ways  also.  His 
enthusiastic  teaching  of  the  Psalms, 
who  that  heard  him  can  ever  forget? 
As  a  bachelor  his  opinion  on  the  verse, 
"A  good  woman  is  a  crown  to  her 
husband,"  had  special  weight.  He  ap- 
preciated the  book  of  Job,  and  loved 
certain  Psalms  so  much  that  his  very 
intonations  in  reading  them  ring  in 
the  ears  yet,  after  forty  years  have 
passed.  Sunday  was  always  a  field- 
day  for  him,  and  the  inspiration  caught 
from  the  pulpit  or  from'  his  own  medi- 
tations bore  fruit  in  many  ways  all 
through  the  week.  On  Monday  morn- 
ings, especially,  it 
was  his  delight, 
armed  with  a  fa- 
vorite book  or  a 
new  essay,  to  exact 
the  attention  of  the 
young  friend  se- 
lected for  instruc- 
tion. Gradually 
books  of  reference 
were  collected,  a 
dictionary  here,  a 
pile  of  cyclopaedias 
there,  a  history  or 
two  were  added,  and 
the  subject  under 
consideration  was  thoroughly  sifted. 
Who  shall  say  what  help  and  stimula- 
tion lay  therein?  Judge  June  cared  for 
nature.  An  unusual  cloud,  a  wonder- 
ful effect  of  light,  would  arouse  him  to 
a  high  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  Walking 
with  him  once  through  the  little  park, 
when  the  tree-stems  were  sharply 
defined  on  the  snow,  he  brought  his 
stick  down  emphatically,  and  ex- 
claimed: "You  never  had  a  collar 
embroidered  like  that!"  It  was  an  ex- 
citing day  for  the  whole  village  when 
he  went  to  Boston  to  hear  Jenny 
Lind's  first  concert  in  America.  His 
own  excitement  was  intense,  yet  sub- 
dued by  a  sense  of  privilege.  Noth- 
ing in  his  experience  quite  equalled 
that,  though  the  first  coming  of  the 
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steam  railway  train  through  the  still 
country  meadows  might  almost  be 
compared  to  it. 

That  was  in  1848.  "Brandon  had 
subscribed  for  more  capital  stock  than 
any  other  three  towns  in  the  state  out- 
side of  bids  made  by  contractors,"  and 
the  interest  in  the  undertaking  was 
enormous.  Every  town  along  the 
route  had  prepared  a  collation,  and  the 
directors,  beginning  early  in  the  day, 
had  been  feasted  from  Massachusetts 
to  Vermont.  It  was  no  wonder  if  the 
stoutest  trencher-man  began  to  flag  at 
last,  as  Bellows  Falls,  Rutland,  Pitts- 
ford,  and  Brandon  hospitality  was 
proffered.  All  this  junketing  had 
consumed  the  day,  and  it  was  in  the 
splendid  light  of  the  cool  autumnal 
evening  that  we  finally  saw  the  sight 
for  which  we  had  longed.  A  little 
group  stood  reverently  on  an  over- 
looking ledge  where  the  tangle  of  bit- 
ter-sweet and  wild  grape-vine  shel- 
tered them  from  the  chill  night  air, 
while  Judge  June  recited  Job's  words 
about  the  leviathan. 

E.  J.  Ormsbee,  who  served  his  State 
as  governor  in  1886,  resides  in  Bran- 
don. His  honorable  war  record  be- 
ginning as  second  lieutenant  in  Com- 
pany G,  First  Vermont  Volunteers, 
ended  as  Major  in  the  Third  Division 
of  the  First  Army  Corps  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  He  was  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  to  treat  with  the 
Pi-Ute  Indians  in  Nevada,  and  in  1893 
went  to  Samoa  as  Land  Commis- 
sioner. The  products  and  curiosities 
brought  by  Ex-Governor  and  Mrs. 
Ormsbee  from  Samoa  would  worthily 
stock  a  small  museum. 

Mr.    Frank    Knowlton,    a    scientist 


connected  with  the 
Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute in  Washington, 
D.  C,  is  another  citi- 
zen of  whom  Bran- 
don may  well  be 
proud.  His  work  in 
scientific  terminology 
appears  in  the  Cen- 
tury Dictionary. 

As  to  the  scenery 
of  Brandon,  the  views  in  all  direc- 
tions are  fine,  in  some  directions 
superb.  It  is  always  a  question 
whether  the  creek  or  the  hill  road 
shall  be  taken  to  Pittsford,  "the  best 
all-round  farming  town  in  the  United 
States,"  but  by  neither  road  must  the 
quaint,  foreign  hamlet  of  Proctor, 
three  miles  beyond,  be  missed.  It  is 
perched  on  a  marble  hillside  as  steep 
as  an  Alp.  The  picturesque  Suther- 
land Falls  glint  in  and  out  of  the 
wooded  country,  hanging  like  a 
foamy  veil  before  a  rugged  face.  In 
an  opposite  direction  one  sees  where 
Lake  Dunmore  lies  in  the  lap  of 
solemn  Moo-sa-la-moo.  Hidden  away 
in  the  forest  are  the  beautiful  Liana 
Falls,  so  often  painted  by  their  loving 
friend,  Mr.  C.  W.  Sanderson,  the  Bos- 
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ton  water-colorist.  The  Sierra-like 
outline  of  the  Adirondacks  jagging  the 
horizon  across  the  blue  Champlain  is 
as  noble  a  prospect  as  there  is  in  all 
New  England. 

One  can  hardly  go  amiss;  if  he 
auger  his  way  up  through  the  woods, 
criss-crossing  the  spiral  stream  to  Sil- 
ver Lake,  minted  with  Nature's  super- 
scription; if  he  climb  to  the  top  of  a 
Green  mountain,  following  an  excel- 
lent road  along  "the  Branch,"  which 
leaps  almost  into  his  eyes,  so  straight 
and  narrow  is  the  way,  till  he  must 


pitch  over  into  Rochester;  everywhere 
are  solemn  mountains,  dancing  streams 
and  little  hills.  Especially  lovely  are 
the  valley  views;  the  Otter  creek  full 
to  its  wooded  banks,  the  old-fashioned 
covered  bridges,  with  streaks  of  sun- 
shine lying  golden  across  the  sandy 
planks ;  the  quick  rise  and  fall  and  sud- 
den turn  of  the  road,  the  magnificent 
plumes  of  the  elm,  the  rounded  con- 
tours of  the  beech  and  maple,  the 
sumach  clumps,  all  conspire  to  make 
each  drive  seem  more  beautiful  than 
the  last. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  ILLUSTRATING  NEW  ENG- 
LAND HISTORY  BY  A  SERIES  OF  ROMANCES 
LIKE    THE   WAVERLEY    NOVELS. 

By   Rufus  Choate. 
(Delivered  at   Salem,    1833.)* 


HE  history  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  planting 
of  the  several  Colonies  out 
of  which  they  have  sprung, 
to  the  end  of  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  is  now  as  amply 
written,  as  accessible,  and  as  authentic 
as  any  other  portion  of  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  incomparably  more 
so  than  an  equal  portion  of  the 
history  of  the  origin  and  first  ages 
of  any  other  nation  that  ever  ex- 
isted. But  there  is  one  thing  more 
which  every  lover  of  his  country 
and  every  lover  of  literature  would 
wish  done  for  our  early  history. 
He  would  wish  to  see  such  a  genius  as 
Walter  Scott,  (exoriatur  aliquis)  or 
rather  a  thousand  such*  as  he,  under- 
take in  earnest  to  illustrate  that  early 
history,  by  a  series  of  romantic  com- 
positions, "in  prose  or  rhyme,"  like 
"The  Waverley  Novels,"  "The  Lav  of 
the  Last  Minstrel"  and  "The  Lady  of 
the  Lake," — the  scenes  of  which 
should    be    laid    in    North    America, 


somewhere  in  the  time  before  the 
Revolution,  and  the  incidents  and 
characters  of  which  should  be  selected 
from  the  records  and  traditions  of 
that,  our  heroic  age.  He  would  wish 
at  length  to  hear  such  a  genius  ming- 
ling the  tones  of  a  ravishing  national 
minstrelsy  with  the  grave  narrative, 
instructive  reflections,  and  chastened 
feelings  of  Marshall,  Pitkin,  Holmes 
and  Ramsay.  He  would  wish  to 
see  him  giving  to  the  natural  scen- 
ery of  the  New  World,  and  to  the 
celebrated  personages  and  grand  inci- 
dents of  its  earlier  annals,  the  same 
kind  and  degree  of  interest  which 
Scott  has  given  to  the  Highlands, 
to  the  Reformation,  the  Crusades,  to 
Richard  the  Lion-hearted,  and  to 
Louis  XI.  He  would  wish  to  see  him 
clear  away  the   obscurity   which  two 

*This  address,  published  in  the  first  volume  of  Mr. 
Choate's  collected  works,  is  now  almost  forgotten.  Yet  it 
is  of  the  highest  interest  to  every  lover  of  New  England 
history  and  romance ;  and  it  is  reprinted  here,  slightly 
abridged,  as  the  first  of  several  writings  of  similar  interest 
which  we  mean  to  reprint  from  time  to  time,  as  works 
which  our  public  cannot  afford  to  let  die. — Editor. 
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centuries  have  been  collecting  over  it, 
and  unroll  a  vast,  comprehensive  and 
vivid  panorama  of  our  old  New  Eng- 
land lifetime,  from  its  sublimest  mo- 
ments to  its  minutest  manners.  He 
would  wish  to  see  him  begin  with  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  and  pass  down 
to  the  war  of  Independence,  from  one 
epoch  and  one  generation  to  another, 
like  Old  Mortality  among  the  graves 
of  the  unforgotten  faithful,  wiping  the 
dust  from  the  urns  of  our  fathers, — 
gathering  up  whatever  of  illustrious 
achievement,  of  heroic  suffering,  of 
unwavering  faith,  their  history  com- 
memorates, and  weaving  it  all  into  an 
immortal  and  noble  national  literature, 
—  pouring  over  the  whole  time,  its  in- 
cidents, its  actors,  its  customs,  its 
opinions,  its  moods  of  feeling,  the 
brilliant  illustration,  the  unfading 
glories,  which  the  fictions  of  genius 
alone  can  give  to  the  realities  of  life. 

For  our  lawyers,  politicians,  and  for 
most  purposes  of  mere  utility,  business 
and  intellect,  our  history  now  perhaps 
unfolds  a  sufficiently  "ample  page." 
But,  I  confess,  I  should  love  to  see  it  as- 
sume a  form  in  which  it  should  speak 
directly  to  the  heart  and  affections  and 
imagination  of  the  whole  people.  I 
should  love  to  see  by  the  side  of  these 
formidable  records  of  dates,  and  cata- 
logues of  British  governors,  and  Pro- 
vincial acts  of  Assembly, — these  regis- 
ters of  the  settlement  of  towns,  and  the 
planting  of  churches,  and  convocation 
of  synods,  and  drawing  up  of  plat- 
forms,— by  the  side  of  these  austere 
and  simply  severe  narratives  of  Indian 
wars,  English  usurpations,  French  in- 
trigues, Colonial  risings  and  American 
independence; — I  should  love  to  see 
by  the  side  of  these  great  and  good 
books  about  a  thousand  neat  duodeci- 
mos of  the  size  of  "Ivanhoe,"  "Kenil- 
worth"  and  "Marmion,"  all  full  of  pic- 
tures of  our  natural  beauty  and  grand- 
eur,— the  still  richer  pictures  of  our 
society  and  manners, — the  lights  and 
shadows  of  our  life, — full  of  touching 
incidents,  generous  sentiments,  just 
thoughts,  beaming  images,  such  as 
are  scattered    over    everything  which 


Scott  has  written,  as  thick  as  stars  on 
the  brow  of  night,  and  give  to  every- 
thing he  has  written  that  imperishable, 
strange  charm  which  will  be  on  it  and 
embalm  it  forever. 

Perhaps  it  is  worthy  even  of  your 
consideration,  whether  this  is  not  a 
judicious  and  reasonable  wish.  I  pro- 
pose, therefore,  as  the  subject  of  a  few 
remarks,  this  question:  Is  it  not  de- 
sirable that  a  series  of  compositions  of 
the  same  general  character  with  the 
novels  and  poems  of  Scott,  and  of 
equal  ability,  should  be  written  in 
illustration  of  the  history  of  the  North 
American  United  States  prior  to  the 
peace  of  1783? 

I  venture  to  maintain  first,  that  such 
works  as  these  would  possess  a  very 
high  historical  value.  They  would  be 
valuable  for  the  light  they  would  shed 
upon  the  first  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  our  Colonial  existence.  They 
would  be  valuable  as  helps  to  history, 
as  contributions  to  history,  as  real  and 
authoritative  documents  of  history. 
They  would  be  valuable  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  other,  more  formal 
and  graver  records  of  our  history,  are 
so,  if  not  quite  in  the  same  degree. 

To  make  this  out,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  pause  a  moment  and  analyze 
these  celebrated  writings,  and  inquire 
what  they  contain,  and  how  they  are 
made  up.  It  is  so  easy  to  read  Scott's 
novels  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  with 
how  much  labor  he  prepared  himself 
to  write  them.  We  are  imposed  on, 
startled  perhaps,  by  the  words  novel 
and  poem.  We  forget  that  any  one  of 
them  is  not  merely  a  brilliant  and  de- 
lightful romance,  but  a  deep,  well- 
considered  and  instructive  essay  on 
the  manners,  customs  and  political 
condition  of  England  or  Scotland  at 
the  particular  period  to  which  it  refers. 

I  maintain  that  a  series  of  North 
American  or  New  England  Waverley 
Novels  would  be  eminently  valuable 
auxiliaries  to  the  authoritative  written 
history  of  New  England  and  of  North 
America. 

In  the  first  place,  they  would  em- 
body, and  thus  would  fix  deep  in  the 
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general    mind    and    memory    of    the 
whole  people,  a  vast  amount  of  posi- 
tive  information    quite    as    authentic 
and  valuable  and  curious  as  that  which 
makes  up  the  matter  of  professed  his- 
tory, but    which    the    mere  historian 
does  not  and  cannot  furnish.     They 
would  thus  be  not  substitutes  for  his- 
tory,  but   supplements   to    it.      It   is 
wonderful    when    you    think    closely 
on    it,    how    little    of    all    which    we 
should    love    to    know,     and    ought 
to    know,    about      a    former    period 
and  generation,  a  really  standard  his- 
tory tells  us.     From  the  very  nature 
of  that  kind  of  composition  it  must  be 
so.       Its    appropriate    and    exclusive 
topics  are  a  few  prominent,  engross- 
ing   and     showy    incidents, — wars, — 
conquests, — revolutions, — changes    of 
dynasties, — battles    and    sieges, — the 
exterior  and  palpable   manifestations 
of  the  workings  of  the  stormy  and  oc- 
casional passions   of  men   moving  in 
large  masses  on  the  high  places  of  the 
world.     These  topics  it  treats  instruct- 
ively and  eloquently.       But  what  an 
inadequate   conception    does    such    a 
book  give  you  of  the  time,  the  coun- 
try and  the  people  to  which  it  relates ! 
What  a  meagre,  cold  and  unengaging 
outline  does  it  trace;  and  how  utterly 
deficient  in  minute,    precise    and  cir- 
cumstantial, and  satisfactory  informa- 
tion!    How  little  does  it  tell  you  of  the 
condition  and  character  of  the  great 
body   of   the    people, — their    occupa- 
tions,— their  arts  and  customs, — their 
joys  and  sorrows! — how  little   of   the 
origin,  state  and  progress  of  opinions, 
and  of  the  spirit    of    the  age! — how 
misty,   indistinct   and   tantalizing   are 
the  glimpses  you  gain  of  that  old,  fair, 
wonderful  creation  which  you  long  to 
explore!     It  is  like  a  vast  landscape 
painting    in    which    nothing  is  repre- 
sented  but   the    cloven    summit    and 
grand  sweep  of  the  mountain, — a  por- 
tion  of   the    sounding    shore    of   the 
illimitable  sea, — the  dim  distant  course 
of  a  valley,  traversed  by  the  Father  of 
Rivers  two  thousand  miles  in  length, 
—and  which  has  no  place  for  the  in- 
closed  cornfield, — the  flocks   upon   a 


thousand  hills, — the  cheerful  country 
seat, — the  village  spires, — the  church- 
yard,— the  vintage, — the  harvest- 
home, — the  dances  of  peasants, — and 
"the  Cotter's  Saturday  night!" 

Now,  the  use,  one  use,  of  such  ro- 
mances as  Scott's  is  to  supply  these 
deficiencies  of  history.  Their  leading 
object,  perhaps,  may  be  to  tell  an  in- 
teresting story  with  some  embellish- 
ments of  poetry  and  eloquence  and 
fine  writing  and  mighty  dialogue.  But 
the  plan  on  which  they  are  composed 
requires  that  they  should  interweave 
into  their  main  design  a  near,  distinct 
and  accurate,  but  magnified  and  orna- 
mental view  of  the  times,  people  and 
country  to  which  that  story  goes  back. 
They  give  you  the  natural  scenery 
of  that  country  in  a  succession 
of  landscapes  fresh  and  splendid 
as  any  in  the  whole  compass  of 
literature,  yet  as  topographically  ac- 
curate as  you  will  find  in  any  geogra- 
phy or  book  of  travels.  They  cause  a 
crowded  but  exact  and  express  image 
of  the  age  and  society  of  which  they 
treat  to  pass  before  you  as  you  see 
Moscow  or  Jerusalem  or  Mexico  in  a 
showman's  box.  They  introduce 
living  men  and  women  of  every  class 
and  calling  in  society,  and  make 
them  talk  and  act  in  character. 
You  see  their  dress,  their  armor  and 
their  weapons  of  war.  You  sit 
at  their  tables,  —  you  sleep  under 
their  roof-tree, — you  fish,  hunt  and 
fowl  with  them.  You  follow  them  to 
their  employments  in  field,  forest  and 
workshop, — you  travel  their  roads, — 
cross  their  rivers, — worship  with  them 
at  church, — pledge  them  at  the  feast, 
and  hear  their  war-cry  in  battle  and 
the  coronach  which  announces  and  la- 
ments their  fall.  Time  and  space  are 
thus  annihilated  by  the  power  of 
genius.  Instead  of  reading  about  a 
past  age,  you  live  in  it. 

Go  back  to  the  age  of  Richard  of  the 
Lion  Heart, —  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century,  the  era  of  chivalry,  the  Cru- 
sades, and  almost  of  Magna  Charta. 
Read  of  it  first  in  the  acute  and  ele- 
gant Hume    and    the   laborious  Lin- 
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gard;  and  then  open  the  splendid  ro- 
mance of  "Ivanhoe"  and  see,  not 
which  most  interests  you,  but  which 
relates  most  vividly,  most  minutely 
and  most  completely  the  authentic 
history  of  the  England  of  that  troubled 
yet  glorious  day.  The  character  and 
peculiarities  of  the  chivalrous  Richard, 
— his  physical  strength, — his  old  Eng- 
lish good-nature  and  companionable 
and  convivial  qualities  and  practices, 
— his  romantic  love  of  adventure  and 
peril,  and  of  the  rapture  of  battle  (cer- 
taminis  gaudia),  relieved  and  softened 
by  his  taste  for  troubadour  music  and 
song, — the  cold,  jealous,  timid  temper 
of  his  brother  John,  at  once  an  ambi- 
tious usurper  and  an  unprincipled 
voluptuary, — the  intriguing  politics  of 
his  court, — his  agency  in  procuring 
Richard's  long  imprisonment  in  Ger- 
many, and  his  sudden  start  of  terror 
on  hearing  of  his  escape  and  return  to 
England  to  claim  his  throne, — the 
separation  of  the  English  people  of 
that  era  into  two  great  distinct  and 
strongly  marked  races,  the  Saxon  and 
the  Norman, — the  characteristic  traits 
and  employments  of  each, — the  rela- 
tions they  sustained  to  each  other, — 
their  mutual  fear,  hatred  and  suspi- 
cion,— the  merry  lives  of  Robin  Hood 
and  his  archers  in  the  forest, — the 
pride  and  licentiousness  of  the  bold 
Norman  barons,  and  the  barbaric 
magnificence  of  their  castles,  equi- 
page and  personal  decoration, — the 
contrasted  poverty  and  dignified  sor- 
row of  the  fallen  Saxon  chiefs, — the 
institutions  and  rites  of  a  still  gor- 
geous but  waning  chivalry, — the  skil- 
ful organization,  subtle  policy  and  im- 
posing exterior  of  the  order  of  the 
Templars, — the  pride,  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  the  gilded  and  sound- 
ing era  of  the  Crusades, — these 
topics,  this  information, — not  the 
well-feigned  fortunes  of  Isaac,  Re- 
becca, Athelstane,  Wilfred, — give  to 
the  surpassing  poetry  and  painting 
of  this  unequaled  romance  a  per- 
manent and  recognized  .historical 
value,  and  entitle  it  to  a  place  upon 
the  same  shelf  with  the  more  exclusive 


and   pretending  teachers   of   English 
history. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  Scott  is  not 
the  only  writer  of  romance  who  has 
made  his  fiction  the  vehicle  of  authen- 
tic and  useful  information  concerning 
the  past,  and  thus  earned  the  praise  of 
a  great  historian.  Let  me  remind  you 
of  another  instance,  the  most  splendid 
in  literature.  The  "Iliad"  and  "Odys- 
sey" of  Homer, — what  are  they  but 
great  Waverley  Novels!  And  yet 
what  were  our  knowledge  of  the  first 
four  hundred  years  of  Grecian  history 
without  them!  Herodotus,  the  father 
of  history,  devotes  about  twenty-five 
duodecimo  lines  to  the  subject  of  the 
Trojan  Wanderer;  and  without  mean- 
ing any  disrespect  to  so  revered  a 
name, — so  truly  valuable  a  writer, — I 
must  say  that  this  part  of  his  narrative 
is  just  about  as  interesting  and  in- 
structive as  an  account  in  a  Castine 
newspaper  that  in  a  late,  dark  night 
a  schooner  from  Eastport  got  upon 
Mt.  Desert  Rock,  partly  bilged,  but 
that  no  lives  were  lost,  and  there  was 
no  insurance.  Unroll  now,  by  the 
side  of  this,  the  magnificent  cartoons 
on  which  Homer  has  painted  the 
heroic  age  of  the  bright  clime  of  Bat- 
tle and  of  Song !  Abstracting  your  at- 
tention for  a  moment  from  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  and  consummate  art  of 
these  compositions, — just  study  them 
for  the  information  they  embody.  We 
all  know  that  critics  have  deduced  the 
rules  of  epic  poetry  from  these  in- 
spired models;  and  Horace  tells  us 
that  they  are  better  teachers  of  moral- 
ity than  the  Stoic  doctors — Chrysip- 
pus  and  Crates.  But  what  else  may 
you  learn  from  them?  The  ancient 
geography  of  Greece, — the  number, 
names,  localities  and  real  or  legendary 
history  of  its  tribes, — the  condition  of 
its  arts,  trades,  agriculture,  naviga- 
tion and  civil  policy, — its  military  and 
maritime  resources, — its  manners  and 
customs, — its  religious  opinions  and 
observances,  and  mythology  and  festi- 
vals;— this  is  the  information  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  an  old,  wan- 
dering, blind   harper, — just    such  an- 
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other  as  he  who  sang  "The  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel"  to  the  ladies  of  New- 
ark Castle. 

It  is  time  now  to  turn  to  our  early- 
history  and  consider  more  directly  in 
what  way  and  to  what  extent  our 
"Iliad"  and  "Odyssey,"  and  "Ivan- 
hoe"  and  "Kenilworth,"  when  they 
come  to  be  written,  will  help  to  illus- 
trate and  to  complete  and  to  give  at- 
traction to  that  history.  Select  then, 
for  this  purpose,  almost  at  random, 
any  memorable  event  or  strongly 
marked  period  in  our  annals.  King 
Philip's  War  is  as  good  an  illustration 
as  at  this  moment  occurs  to  me.  What 
do  our  historians  tell  us  of  that  war, 
and  of  New  England  during  that  war? 
You  will  answer  substantially  this:  It 
was  a  war  excited  by  Philip, — a  bold, 
crafty  and  perfidious  Indian  chief 
dwelling  at  Bristol,  in  Rhode  Island, 
— for  the  purpose  of  extirpating  or  ex- 
pelling the  English  Colonists  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Plymouth,  Connecticut 
and  New  Haven.  It  began  in  1675 
by  an  attack  on  the  people  of  Swan- 
zey,  as  they  were  returning  on  Sun- 
day from  meeting.  It  ended  in  Au- 
gust, 1676,  at  Mount  Hope,  by  the 
death  of  Philip  and  the  annihilation  of 
his  tribe.  In  the  course  of  these  two 
years  he  had  succeeded  in  drawing 
into  his  designs  perhaps  fifteen  or 
twenty  communities  of  Indians,  and 
had  at  one  time  and  another,  perhaps, 
eight  or  ten  thousand  men  in  arms. 

The  scenes  of  the  war  shifted  suc- 
cessively from  Narragansett  Bay  to 
the  northern  line  of  Massachusetts  in 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  River. 
But  there  was  safety  nowhere;  there 
was  scarcely  a  family  of  which  a  hus- 
band, a  son,  a  brother,  had  not  fallen. 
The  land  was  filled  with  mourning. 
Six  hundred  dwelling-houses  were 
burned  with  fire.  Six  hundred 
armed  young  men  and  middle-aged 
fell  in  battle;  as  many  others,  in- 
cluding women  and  children,  were 
carried  away  into  that  captivity  so 
full  of  horrors  to  a  New  England 
imagination;  the  culture  of  the  earth 
was  interrupted;   the    prayers,  labors 


and  sufferings  of  half  a  century  were 
nearly  forever  frustrated. 

Such  is  about  the  whole  of  what  his- 
tory records,  or  rather,  of  what  the 
great  body  of  our  well-educated  read- 
ers know,  of  the  New  England  of 
1675,  and  of  the  severest  and  most  in- 
teresting crisis  through  which,  in  any 
epoch,  the  colony  was  called  to  pass. 
Now,  I  say,  commit  this  subject, — 
King  Philip's  War, — to  Walter  Scott, 
the  poet,  or  the  novelist,  and  you 
would  see  it  wrought  up  and  ex- 
panded into  a  series  of  pictures  of  the 
New  England  of  that  era, — so  full,  so 
vivid,  so  true,  so  instructive,  so  mov- 
ing, that  they  would  grave  themselves 
upon  the  memory,  and  dwell  in  the 
hearts  of  our  whole  people  forever. 
How  he  would  do  this, — precisely 
what  kinds  of  novels  and  poems  he 
would  write: 

"What  drugs,  what  charms, 
What     conjuration,     and     what     mighty 
magic" 

he  would  deal  in  to  effect  this  pur- 
pose, it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me 
to  venture  fully  to  explain.  Some  im- 
perfect and  modest  conjectures  upon 
this  point,  however,  I  hope  you  will 
excuse. 

In  the  first  place,  he  would  collect 
and  display  a  great  many  particulars 
of  positive  information  concerning 
these  old  times,  either  not  contained  at 
all  in  our  popular  histories  or  not  in  a 
form  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
eral reader.  He  would  spread  out  be- 
fore you  the  external  aspects  and 
scenery  of  that  New  England,  and 
contrast  them  with  those  which  our 
eyes  are  permitted  to  see,  but  which 
our  fathers  died  without  beholding. 
And  what  a  contrast!  The  grand 
natural  outline  and  features  of  the 
country  were  indeed  the  same  then  as 
now,  and  are  so  yesterday,  to-day  and 
always.  The  same  waves  dashed  high 
upon  the  same  "stern  and  rock-bound 
coast";  the  same  rivers  poured  their 
sweet  and  cheerful  tides  into  the  same 
broad  bay;  the  same  ascending  succes- 
sion   of    geological    formations, — the 
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narrow,  sandy  belt  of  seashore  and 
marsh  and  river  intervals, — the  wider 
level  of  upland, — the  green  or  rocky 
hill, — -the  mountain  baring  its  gray 
summit  to  the  skies, — met  the  eye 
then  as  now;  the  same  east  wind 
chilled  the  lingering  spring;  the  same 
fleecy  clouds,  bland  southwest,  yellow 
and  crimson  leaf,  and  insidious  dis- 
ease, waited  upon  the  coming  in  of 
autumn.  But  how  was  it  in  that  day 
with  those  more  characteristic, 
changeful  and  interesting  aspects 
which  man  gives  to  a  country?  These 
ripened  fruits  of  two  hundred  years  of 
labor  and  liberty;  these  populous 
towns;  this  refined  and  affluent  soci- 
ety; these  gardens,  orchards  and  corn- 
fields; these  manufactories  and  mer- 
chant ships, — where  were  they  then? 
The  whole  Colonial  population  of 
New  England,  including  Massachu- 
setts, Plymouth,  Connecticut,  New 
Haven,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  at 
the  breaking  out  of  that  war,  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  forty  thou- 
sand to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand.  I  suppose  that  eighty 
thousand  may  be  a  fair  average  of 
these  estimates, — a  little  less  than  the 
present  population  of  the  single 
county  of  Essex.  They  were  planted 
along  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Kennebec  to  New  Haven,  upon  a  strip 
of  country  of  a  medium  width,  inwards 
from  the  sea,  of  forty  or  fifty  miles, — 
a  great  deal  of  which,  however,  was 
still  wholly  unreclaimed  to  cultivation, 
and  much  of  it  still  occupied  by  its 
original  and  native  owners.  This  belt 
of  seacoast — for  it  was  no  more  than 
that — was  the  New  England  of  1675. 
Within  this  belt  and  up  the  interval 
land  of  some  of  the  rivers — the  Mer- 
rimack, the  Charles,  the  Connecticut 
— which  passed  down  through  it  to 
the  sea,  a  few  settlements  had  been 
thrown  forward;  but  as  a  general  fact, 
the  whole  vast  interior  to  the  line  of 
New  York,  Vermont  and  Lower  Can- 
ada, including  in  Massachusetts  a  part 
of  the  counties  of  Essex,  Middlesex, 
Worcester,  Old  Hampshire,  Berk- 
shire, was  a  primeval  wilderness,  be- 


neath whose  ancient  shadow  a  score 
of  Indian  tribes  maintained  their  fires 
of  war  and  council,  and  observed  the 
rites  of  that  bloody  and  horrible 
Paganism  which  formed  their  only 
religion. 

On  this  narrow  border  were  stretched 
along  the  low  wooden  houses  with 
their  wooden  chimneys;  the  patches  of 
Indian  corn  crossed  and  enclosed  by 
the  standing  forest;  the  smooth-shaven 
meadow  and  salt  marsh;  the  rocky 
pasture  of  horses,  sheep  and  neat  cat- 
tle; the  fish-flakes,  lumber-yards,  the 
fishing  boats  and  coasting  shallops; 
West  India  and  Wine  Islands  mer- 
chant ships;  the  meeting  houses,  wind- 
mills and  small  stockade  forts, — which 
made  up  the  human,  artificial  and  vis- 
ible exterior  of  the  New  England  of 
that  era.  Altogether  the  whole  scene, 
in  its  natural  and  in  its  cultivated  ele- 
ments, was  in  exact  keeping  with  the 
condition  and  character  and  prospects 
of  that  generation  of  our  ancestors.  It 
was  the  dwelling  place  of  the  Pilgrims 
and  of  the  children  of  the  Pilgrims. 
There  lay, — covered  over  as  it  were, 
partially  sheltered,  yet  not  wholly  out 
of  danger,  like  the  sowing  of  a  winter 
grain, — the  germs  of  this  day's  ex- 
ceeding glory,  beauty  and  strength. 
There  rose,  plain,  massive  and  deep- 
set,  the  basement  stories  of  our  reli- 
gious, civil  and  literary  institutions, 
beaten  against  and  raged  around  by 
many  a  tempest  and  many  a  flood, — 
yet  not  falling,  for  their  foundation 
was  a  rock.  Fifty  years  of  continual 
emigration  from  England  and  of  gen- 
eral peace  and  general  health  had 
swelled  the  handful  of  men  who  came 
passengers  in  the  "Mayflower"  to  Ply- 
mouth, and  in  the  "Abigail"  to  Salem, 
and  in  the  "Arabella"  to  Boston,  into 
an  infant  people.  Independence  of  the 
mother  country  had  hardly  yet  en- 
tered the  waking  or  sleeping  dreams 
of  any  man;  but,  as  against  all  the 
world  besides,  they  had  begun  to 
utter  the  language,  put  on  the  habits 
and  assume  the  port  of  a  nascent  and 
asserted  sovereignty  and  national  ex- 
istence.      Some  portion  of  the  great 
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work  which  they  were  sent  hither  to 
do  they  had  already  done.  They  had 
constructed  a  republican,  representa- 
tive government.  They  had  made 
provision  for  the  mental  and  moral 
culture  of  the  rising  nation.  Some- 
thing of  the  growth  of  a  half-century 
of  industry, — "immature  buds,  blos- 
soms fallen  from  the  tree,  and  green 
fruit," — were  beginning  to  gladden 
the  natural  and  the  moral  prospect. 
Still  the  general  aspect  of  the  scenery 
of  that  day,  even  if  surveyed  from  one 
of  those  eminences  which  now  rise  in 
so  much  beauty  around  Boston,  would 
have  seemed  to  the  senses  and  imagi- 
nation of  a  beholder  wild,  austere  and 
uninviting.  The  dreams  of  some  of 
the  sanguine,  early  settlers  were  by 
this  time  finished.  It  had  been  dis- 
covered by  this  time  that  our  soil  con- 
tained neither  gold  nor  silver,  and  that 
although  we  could  purchase  very  good 
wine  at  Fayal  or  Madeira  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  fish  we  sold  at  Bilboa, 
we  were  not  likely  to  quite  rival  Hun- 
gary, as  Master  Grave,  the  engineer, 
in  1629,  thought  we  should  in  the  do- 
mestic article.  The  single  damask 
rose  grew  wild  by  the  walls,  as  Mr. 
Higginson  says  it  did  in  his  time;  but 
all  felt  by  the  year  1675  that  it  was, 
on  the  whole,  a  somewhat  ungenial 
heaven  beneath  which  their  lot  was 
cast,  yielding  nothing  to  luxury  and 
nothing  to  idleness,  but  yet  holding 
out  to  faith,  to  patience,  and  labor, 
freedom  and  public  and  private 
virtue  the  promise  of  a  latter  day 
far  off  of  glory,  honor  and  enjoy- 
ment. Everything  around  you  spoke 
audibly  to  the  senses  and  imagination 
of  toil  and  privation,  of  wearisome 
days  and  sleepless  nights,  of  serious 
aims,  grave  duties  and  hope  deferred 
without  making  the  heart  sick.  You 
looked  upon  the  first  and  hardest 
conflicts  of  civilized  man  with 
unreclaimed  nature  and  uncivilized 
man.  You  saw  all  around  you 
the  blended  antagonist  manifestations 
and  insignia  of  a  divided  empire. 
Indian  wigwams  and  the  one  thou- 
sand houses  of  Boston  sent  up  their 


smoke  into  the  same  sky.  Indian 
canoes  and  the  fishing  and  coasting 
craft  and  merchantmen,  loading  for 
Spain  and  Africa  and  the  West 
Indies,  floated  upon  the  same  waters. 
English  grain  and  grasses  grew 
among  the  blackened  stumps  of  the 
newly  fallen  forest.  Men  went  armed 
to  their  fields,  to  meeting,  and  to  bring 
home  their  brides  from  their  father's 
house  where  they  had  married  them. 
It  was  like  the  contest  of  Winter  and 
Spring  described  by  Thomson,  or 
like  that  of  the  good  and  evil  principle 
of  the  Oriental  superstitions;  and  it 
might  at  first  seem  doubtful  which 
would  triumph.  But  when  you  con- 
templated the  prospect  a  little  more 
closely, — when  you  saw  what  costly 
and  dear  pledges  the  Pilgrims  had  al- 
ready given  to  posterity  and  the  new 
world, — when  you  saw  the  fixtures 
which  they  had  settled  into  and  incor- 
porated with  its  soil,  the  brick  college 
at  Cambridge  and  the  meeting  houses 
sending  up  their  spires  from  every 
clearing, — when  you  surveyed  the  un- 
ostentatious but  permanent  and  vast 
improvements  which  fifty  years  had 
traced  upon  the  face  of  that  stern  and 
wild  land  and  garnered  up  in  its 
bosom, — when  you  looked  steadfastly 
into  the  countenances  of  those  men 
and  read  there  that  expression  of  calm 
resolve,  high  hope  and  fixed  faith, — 
when  you  heard  their  prayers  for  that 
once  pleasant  England  as  for  a  land 
they  no  longer  desired  to  see;  for  the 
new  world,  now  not  merely  the  scene 
of  their  duties  but  the  home  of  their 
heart's  adoption, — you  would  no 
longer  doubt  that,  though  the  next 
half-century  should  be,  as  it  proved,  a 
long,  bloody  warfare,  —  though  the 
mother  country  should  leave  them,  as 
she  did,  to  contend  single-handed  with 
Indians,  French  and  an  unpropitious 
soil  and  sky, — though  acts  of  naviga- 
tion and  boards  of  trade  should  re- 
strain their  enterprise  and  rob  it  of  its 
rewards, — that  their  triumph  was  still 
certain,  and  a  later  generation  would 
partake  of  its  fruits  and  be  encom- 
passed about  by  its  glory.     A  thou- 
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sand  instructive  particulars  would  be 
collected  by  such  an  antiquarian  as 
the  author  of  "Old  Mortality,,,  serving 
to  illustrate  the  employments,  customs 
and  character  of  this  portion  of  our 
ancestors,  and  embodied  in  such  a 
form  as  to  become  permanently  a  part 
of  the  current  knowledge  of  an  edu- 
cated people.  The  industry  of  New 
England  in  1675  had  taken  almost  all 
the  great  leading  directions  in  which  it 
afterwards  exerted  itself  with  such 
splendid  success.  There  were  then 
nearly  five  hundred  fishing  vessels, 
large  and  small,  in  the  four  colonies. 
The  export  of  fish  to  the  north  of 
Spain,  to  Fayal  and  Madeira,  and  of 
lumber,  pipe-staves,  provisions,  naval 
stores  and  neat  cattle  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  import  of  wines  and 
West  India  goods  employed  from  one 
to  two  hundred  vessels  more,  of  a 
larger  rate,  built  and  owned  in  New 
England.  The  principal  import  of 
British  goods  was  to  Boston,  whence 
they  were  shipped  coastwise  to  Maine, 
Hartford  and  New  Haven.  Linen, 
woolen  and  cotton  cloth,  glass  and 
salt,  to  some  extent,  were  manufac- 
tured in  Massachusetts.  The  flax  was 
all  raised  here;  the  wool  chiefly;  the 
cotton  was  imported.  The  equality  of 
fortunes  was  remarkable  even  for  that 
age  of  simple  habits  and  general  in- 
dustry and  morality.  There  were  only 
fifteen  or  twenty  merchants  worth  five 
hundred  pounds  each;  and  there  were 
no  beggars.  The  most  showy  man- 
sion contained  no  more  than  twenty 
rooms;  but  the  meanest  cottage  had 
at  least  two  stories, — a  remarkable 
improvement  since  1629,  when  the 
house  of  the  Lady  Moody,  a  person  of 
great  consideration  in  Salem,  is  said 
to  have  been  only  nine  feet  high,  with 
a  wooden  chimney  in  the  centre.  Gov- 
ernor Winthrop  says  in  his  Journal 
that  he  spent  in  the  years  he  was  gov- 
ernor five  hundred  pounds  per  an- 
num, of  which  two  hundred  pounds, — 
not  seven  hundred  dollars, — would 
have  maintained  him  in  a  private  con- 
dition. There  were  no  musicians  by 
trade;  a  dancing  school  was  attempt- 


ed, but  failed.  But  a  fencing  school 
in  Boston  succeeded  eminently;  we  all 
know  that  fencing,  without  foils  or 
tuition  fees,  was  the  daily  and  nightly 
exercise  of  the  youth  and  manhood  of 
the  colonies  for  half  the  first  century 
of  their  existence.  It  is  strikingly 
characteristic  of  our  fathers  of  that  day 
of  labor,  temperate  habits  and  austere 
general  morality,  that  a  synod  con- 
vened in  1679  to  inquire  what  crying 
sin  of  practice  or  opinion  had  brought 
down  the  judgment  of  God  on  the 
colonies,  ascribed  it  very  much  to  the 
intemperate  and  luxurious  habits  of 
what  they  deemed  a  backsliding  and 
downward  age.  Hubbard  reckons 
among  the  moral  causes  of  that  war 
the  pride,  intemperance  and  worldly- 
mindedness  of  the  people;  and  another 
writer  of  that  day  denounces  with 
most  lachrymose  eloquence  the  in- 
creasing importations  of  wine,  threat- 
ening the  Ararat  of  the  Pilgrims  with 
a  new  kind  of  deluge. 

This  last  writer  reminds  us  of  a 
story  which  John  Wilkes,  I  think, 
tells  in  Boswell's  Johnson,  that  he 
once  attended  a  Sunday  meeting  in 
the  interior  of  Scotland  when  the 
preacher  declaimed  most  furiously,  for 
an  hour,  against  luxury,  although, 
said  Wilkes,  there  were  not  three  pairs 
of  shoes  in  the  whole  congregation! 

There  are  two  or  three  subjects, 
among  a  thousand  others  of  a  different 
character,  connected  with  the  history 
of  New  England  in  that  era  which  de- 
serve, and  would  reward,  the  fullest 
illustration  which  learning  and  genius 
and  philosophy  could  bestow.  They 
have  been  treated  copiously  and  ably; 
but  I  am  sure  that  whoso  creates  the 
romantic  literature  of  the  country  will 
be  found  to  have  placed  them  in  new 
lights,  and  to  have  made  them  for  the 
first  time  familiar,  intelligible  and  in- 
teresting to  the  mass  of  the  reading 
community. 

Let  me  instance  as  one  of  these  the 
old  Puritan  character.  In  every  view 
of  it,  it  was  an  extraordinary  mental 
and  moral  phenomenon.  The  count- 
less  influences  which  have  been  acting 
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on  man  ever  since  his  creation, — the 
countless  variety  of  condition  and  cir- 
cumstances, of  climate,  of  govern- 
ment, of  religion  and  of  social  systems 
in  which  he  has  lived,  never  produced 
such  a  specimen  of  character  as  this 
before,  and  never  will  do  so  again.  It 
was  developed,  disciplined  and  per- 
fected for  a  particular  day  and  a  par- 
ticular duty.  When  that  day  was 
ended  and  that  duty  done,  it  was  dis- 
solved again  into  its  elements,  and 
disappeared  among  the  common 
forms  of  humanity,  apart  from  which 
it  had  acted  and  suffered, — above 
which  it  had  towered,  yet  out  of  which 
it  had  been  by  a  long  process  elabo- 
rated. The  human  influences  which 
combined  to  form  the  Puritan  charac- 
ter from  the  general  mind  of  England, 
— which  set  this  sect  apart  from  all  the 
rest  of  the  community  and  stamped 
upon  it  a  system  of  manners,  a  style 
of  dress  and  salutation  and  phrase- 
ology, a  distinct,  entire  scheme  of 
opinions  upon  religion,  government, 
morality  and  human  life,  marking  it 
off  from  the  crowds  about  it  as  the 
fabled  waters  of  the  classical  fountain 
passed  underneath  the  sea,  unmingled, 
unchanged  in  taste  or  color, — these 
things  are  matters  of  popular  history, 
and  I  need  not  enumerate  or  weigh 
them.  What  was  the  final  end  for 
which  the  Puritans  were  raised  up  we 
also  in  some  part  all  know.  All  things 
here  in  New  England  proclaim  it. 
The  works  which  they  did,  these  tes- 
tify of  them  and  of  the  objects  and 
reality  of  their  mission,  and  they  are 
inscribed  upon  all  the  sides  of  our 
religious,  political  and  literary  edifices, 
legibly  and  imperishably. 

But  while  we  appreciate  what  the 
Puritans  have  done,  and  recognize 
the  divine  wisdom  and  purposes  in 
raising  them  up  to  do  it,  something 
is  wanting  yet  to  give  to  their  charac- 
ter and  fortunes  a  warm,  quick  inter- 
est, a  charm  for  the  feelings  and  imag- 
ination, an  abiding  place  in  the  heart 
and  memory  and  affections  of  all  the 
generations  of  the  people  to  whom 
they  bequeathed  these  representative 


governments  and  this  undefiled  reli- 
gion. It  is  time  that  literature  and 
the  arts  should  at  least  co-operate  with 
history.  Themes  more  inspiring  or 
more  instructive  were  never  sung  by 
old  or  modern  bards  in  hall  or  bower. 
The  whole  history  of  the  Puritans — of 
that  portion  which  remained  in  Eng- 
land and  plucked  Charles  from  his 
throne  and  buried  crown  and  mitre 
beneath  the  foundations  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  of  that  other  not  less 
noble  portion  which  came  out  hither 
from  England  and  founded  a  freer, 
fairer  and  more  enduring  Common- 
wealth —  all  the  leading  traits  of  their 
religious,  intellectual  and  active  char- 
acter, their  theological  doctrines,  their 
superstitions,  their  notions  of  the  di- 
vine government  and  economy,  and  of 
the  place  they  filled  in  it, — everything 
about  them,  everything  which  befell 
them, — was  out  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  life;  and  he  who  would  adequately 
record  their  fortunes,  display  their 
peculiarities  and  decide  upon  their 
pretensions,  must,  like  the  writer  of 
the  Pentateuch,  put  in  requisition  al- 
ternately music,  poetry,  eloquence  and 
history,  and  speak  by  turns  to  the 
senses,  the  fancy  and  the  reason  of  the 
world. 

They  were  persecuted  for  embrac- 
ing a  purer  Protestantism  than  the 
Episcopacy  of  England  in  the  age  of 
Elizabeth.  Instead  of  ceasing  to  be 
Protestants,  persecution  made  them 
republicans  also.  They  were  nick- 
named Puritans  by  their  enemies;  then 
afterward  they  became  a  distinct,  soli- 
tary caste, — among,  but  not  of,  the 
people  of  England.  They  were  flat- 
tered, they  were  tempted,  they  were 
shut  up  in  prison,  they  were  baptized 
with  the  fire  of  martyrdom.  Solicita- 
tion, violence,  were  alike  unavailing, 
except  to  consolidate  their  energies, 
perfect  their  virtues,  and  mortify 
their  human  affections,  —  to  raise 
their  thoughts  from  the  kingdoms 
and  kings  of  this  world,  and  the 
glory  of  them,  to  the  contemplation  of 
that  surpassing  glory  which  is  to  be 
revealed.       Some  of  them  at  length, 
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not  so  much  because  these  many  years 
of  persecution  had  wearied  or  dis- 
heartened them,  as  because  they  saw 
in  it  an  intimation  of  the  will  of  God, 
sought  the  freedom  which  there  they 
found  not,  on  the  bleak  seashore  and 
beneath  the  dark  pine  forest  of  New 
England.  History,  fiction,  literature 
does  not  record  an  incident  of  such 
moral  sublimity  as  this.  Others,  like 
Aeneas,  have  fled  from  the  city  of 
their  fathers  after  the  victor  has  en- 
tered and  fired  it.  But  the  country 
they  left  was  peaceful,  cultivated, 
tasteful,  merry  England.  The  asylum 
they  sought  was  upon  the  very  out- 
side of  the  world.  Others  have  trav- 
ersed seas  as  wide  for  fame  or  gold. 
Not  so  the  Puritans. 

"Nor  lure  of  conquest's  meteor  beam, 
Nor  dazzling  mines  of  fancy's  dream, 
Nor  wild  adventure's  love  to  roam, 
Brought  from  their  fathers'  ancient  home, 
O'er  the  wide  sea,  the  Pilgrim  host." 

It  was  fit  that  the  founders  of  our 
race  should  have  been  such  men, — 
that  they  should  have  so  labored  and 
so  suffered, — that  their  tried  and 
strenuous  virtues  should  stand  out  in 
such  prominence  and  grandeur.  It 
will  be  well  for  us  when  their  story 
shall  have  grown  "familiar  as  a  house- 
hold word,"  when  it  shall  make  even 
your  children's  bosoms  glow  and  their 
eyes  glisten  in  the  ballad  and  nursery- 
tale,  and  give  pathos  and  elevation  to 
our  whole  higher  national  minstrelsy. 
There  is  another  subject  connected 
with  our  early  history  eminently 
adapted  to  the  nature  and  purposes  of 
romantic  literature,  and  worthy  to  be 
illustrated  by  such  a  literature,  —  that 
is,  the  condition,  prospects  and  fate 
of  the  New  England  tribes  of  Indians 
at  ("he  epoch  of  Philip's  War.  It  has 
sometimes  been  remarked  as  a  matter 
of  reproach  to  a  community,  that  it 
has  suffered  its  benefactors  to  perish 
of  want  and  then  erected  statues  to 
their  memory.  The  crime  does  not 
lie  in  erecting  the  statue,  but  in  having 
suffered  the  departed  good  and  great, 
whom  it  commemorates,  to  perish.    It 


has  been  our  lot  in  the  appointments 
of  Providence  to  be,  innocently  or 
criminally,  instruments  in  sweeping 
from  the  earth  one  of  the  primitive 
families  of  man.  We  build  our  houses 
upon  their  graves;  our  cattle  feed 
upon  the  hills  from  which  they  cast 
their  last  look  upon  the  land,  pleasant 
to  them  as  it  is  now  pleasant  to  us,  in 
which  through  an  immemorial  antiq- 
uity their  generations  had  been 
dwelling.  The  least  we  can  do  for 
them,  for  science  and  letters,  is  to  pre- 
serve their  history.  This  we  have 
done.  We  have  explored  their  an- 
tiquities, studied  and  written  their  lan- 
guage and  deduced  its  grammar,  re- 
corded their  traditions,  traced  their 
wanderings,  and  embodied  in  one 
form  or  another  their  customs,  their 
employments,  their  superstitions  and 
their  religious  belief.  But  there  is  in 
this  connection  one  thing  which,  per- 
haps, poetry  and  romance  can  alone 
do,  or  can  best  do.  It  is  to  go  back 
to  the  epoch  of  this  war,  for  example, 
— paint  vividly  and  affectingly  the 
condition  of  the  tribes  which  then 
wandered  over,  rather  than  occupied, 
the  boundless  wilderness  extending 
from  the  margin  of  seacoast  covered 
by  the  colonists  to  the  line  of  New 
York  and  Canada.  The  history  of 
man,  like  the  roll  of  the  Prophet,  is 
full,  within  and  without,  of  mourning, 
lamentation  and  woe;  but  I  do  not 
know  that  in  all  that  history  there  is  a 
situation  of  such  mournful  interest. 

The  terrible  truth  had  at  length 
flashed  upon  the  Indian  chief  that  the 
presence  of  civilization,  even  of  hu- 
man, peaceful  and  moral  civilization, 
was  incompatible  with  the  existence  of 
Indians.  He  comprehended  at  length 
the  tremendous  power  which  knowl- 
edge, arts,  law,  government  confer 
upon  social  man.  He  looked  in  vain 
to  the  physical  energies,  the  desperate, 
random,  uncombined  and  desultory 
exertions,  the  occasional  individual 
virtues  and  abilities  of  barbarism,  for 
an  equal  power  to  resist  it.  He  saw 
the  advancing  population  of  the  col- 
onies.  He  saw  shiploads  of  white  men 
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day  after  day  coming  ashore  from 
some  land  beyond  the  sea,  of  which 
he  could  only  know  that  it  was  over- 
peopled. Every  day  the  woodman's 
axe  sounded  nearer  and  nearer.  Every 
day  some  valuable  fishing  or  hunting 
ground,  or  corn-land,  or  meadow 
passed  out  of  the  Indian  possession, 
and  was  locked  up  forever  in  the  mort- 
main grasp  of  an  English  title.  What 
then,  where  then,  was  the  hope  of  the 
Indian?  Of  the  tribes  far  off  to  the 
East, — the  once  terrible  Tarratines, — 
they  had  no  knowledge,  but  more 
dread  than  of  the  English  themselves. 
The  difficulty  of  communication,  the 
diversity  of  languages,  the  want  of  a 
press,  the  unsocial  habits  and  policy  of 
all  nomadic  races,  made  alliances  with 
the  Five  Nations  in  New  York — with 
any  considerable  tribe  out  of  New 
England — impracticable.  Civilization, 
too,  was  pushing  its  prow  up  the  Hud- 
son even  more  adventurously  than 
upon  the  Connecticut  and  Charles, 
the  Merrimack,  the  Piscataqua  and 
the  Kennebec.  They  were  encom- 
passed about  as  by  the  embrace  of  a 
serpent,  contracting  its  folds  closer  at 
every  turn  and  struggle  of  its  victim, 
and  leisurely  choosing  its  own  time  to 
crush  him  to  death.  Such  were  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  Indians 
of  New  England  at  the  beginning  of 
Philip's  War. 

It  is  doubtful  if  that  celebrated  chief 
intended  to  provoke  such  a  war,  or  if 
he  ever  anticipated  for  it  a  successful 
issue.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  after 
it  had  begun  he  threw  his  whole  great 
powers  into  the  conduct  of  it, — that  he 
formed  and  moved  a  confederacy  of 
almost  all  the  aborigines  of  New  Eng- 
land to  its  support, — that  he  exhausted 
every  resource  of  bravery  and  Indian 
soldiership  and  statesmanship, — that 
he  died  at  last  for  a  land  and  for  a 
throne  which  he  could  not  save.  Our 
fathers  called  him  King  Philip  in  jest. 
I  would  not  wrong  his  warrior-shade 
by  comparing  him  with  any  five  in  six 
of  the  kings  of  Europe  of  his  day  oi 
ours;  and  I  sincerely  wish  that  the 
elaborate  jests  and  puns  put  forth  by 


Hubbard  and  Mather  upon  occasion 
of  his  death,  were  erased  from  the 
records  of  New  England. 

In  the  course  of  this  decisive  strug- 
gle with  the  colonists  the  Indians, 
some  time  when  all  human  help 
seemed  to  fail,  turned  in  anger  and 
despair  to  the  gods  of  their  gloomy 
and  peculiar  worship.  Beneath  the 
shades  of  the  forest,  which  had  stood 
from  the  creation,  —  at  the  entrance 
of  caverns  at  midnight,  —  in  tempest 
and  thunder,  —  they  shed  the  human 
blood  and  uttered  the  incantations 
which  their  superstitions  prescribed, 
and  called  up  the  spirits  of  evil  to 
blast  these  daring  strangers  who 
neither  feared  nor  honored  nor  recog- 
nized the  ancient  divinities  of  the 
Indians.  The  spirits  they  had  raised 
abandoned  them.  Their  offering  was 
not  accepted,  —  their  fires  of  sacri- 
fice were  put  out.  The  long, 
dreary  sigh  of  the  night-wind  in  the 
tops  of  the  pines  alone  answered  their 
misguided  and  erring  prayers.  Then 
they  felt  that  their  doom  was  sealed, 
and  the  cry — piercing,  bitter  and  final 
—  of  a  perishing  nation  arose  to 
heaven ! 

Let  me  solicit  your  attention  to  an- 
other view  of  this  subject.  I  have 
urged  thus  far  that  our  future  Waver- 
ley  Novels  and  poetry  would  contain 
a  good  deal  of  positive  information 
which  our  histories  do  not  contain, — 
gleanings,  if  you  please,  of  what  the 
licensed  reapers  have,  intentionally  or 
unintentionally,  let  fall  from  their 
hands;  and  that  this  information 
would  be  authentic  and  valuable.  I 
now  add  that  they  would  have  another 
use.  They  would  make  the  informa- 
tion which  our  histories  do  con- 
tain more  accessible  and  more  engag- 
ing to  the  great  body  of  readers,  even 
if  they  made  no  addition  to  its  abso- 
lute quantity. 

All  history,  all  records  of  the  past, 
of  the  acts,  opinions  and  characters  of 
those  who  have  preceded  us  in  the 
great  procession  of  the  generations,  is 
full  of  instruction,  and  written  for  in- 
struction.    Especially  may  we  say  so 
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of  our  own  history.  But  of  all  which 
it  teaches,  its  moral  lessons  are,  per- 
haps, the  most  valuable.  It  holds  up 
to  our  emulation  and  love  great 
models  of  patriotism  and  virtue.  It 
introduces  us  into  the  presence  of  ven- 
erated ancestors,  "of  whom  the  world 
was  not  worthy."  It  teaches  us  to 
appreciate  and  cherish  this  good  land, 
these  free  forms  of  government,  this 
pure  worship  of  the  conscience,  these 
schools  of  popular  learning,  by  re- 
minding us  through  how  much  tribu- 
lation, not  our  own,  but  others,  these 
best  gifts  of  God  to  man  have  been 
secured  to  us. 

Such  are  some  of  the  moral  influ- 
ences and  uses  of  our  history.  Now, 
I  say  that  he  who  writes  the  romance 
of  history  as  Scott  has  written  it,  shall 
teach  these  lessons,  and  exert  and  dif- 
fuse these  influences,  even  better  than 
he  who  confines  himself  to  what  I  may 
call  the  reality  of  history.  In  the  first 
place,  he  could  make  a  more  select 
and  discriminating  choice  of  incidents 
and  characters   and   periods    of  time. 

Much  of  what  history  relates  pro- 
duces no  impression  upon  the  moral 
sentiments  or  the  imagination. 
Much  of  it  rather  chills,  shames  and 
disgusts  us,  than  otherwise.  Through- 
out it  is  constantly  exciting  a  suc- 
cession of  discordant  and  contra- 
dictory emotions, — alternate  pride  and 
mortification,  alternate  love  and 
anger,  alternate  commendation  and 
blame.  The  persecutions  of  the  Qua- 
kers, the  controversies  with  Roger 
Williams  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  the 
perpetual  synods  and  ecclesiastical 
surveillance  of  the  old  times;  a  great 
deal  of  this  is  too  tedious  to  be  read, 
or  it  offends  and  alienates  you.  It  is 
truth,  fact;  but  it  is  just  what  you  do 
not  want  to  know,  and  are  none  the 
wiser  for  knowing.  Now,  he  who 
writes  the  romance  of  history  takes  his 
choice  of  all  its  ample  but  incongruous 
material.  "Whatsoever  things  are 
honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just, 
whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatso- 
ever things  are  lovely,  whatsoever 
things  are  of  good  report,  if  there  be 


any  virtue  and  if  there  be  any  praise," 

—  these  things  alone  he  thinks  of  and 
impresses.  In  this  sense  he  accom- 
modates the  show  of  things  to  the  de- 
sires and  the  needs  of  the  immortal, 
moral  nature.  To  vary  a  figure  of 
Milton's,  instead  of  crowding  his  net, 
as  Time  crowds  his,  with  all  things 
precious  and  vile, — bright  gems,  sea- 
weed mixed  with  sand,  bones  of  fishes, 

—  he  only  dives  for  and  brings  up 
coral  and  pearl,  and  shells  golden- 
valved  and  rainbow-colored,  murmur- 
ing to  the  ear  like  an  Aeolian  harp. 
He  remembers  that  it  is  an  heroic  age 
to  whose  contemplation  he  would  turn 
us  back;  and  as  no  man  is  a  hero  to 
his  servant,  so  no  age  is  heroic  of 
which  the  whole  truth  is  recorded.  He 
records  the  useful  truth  therefore, 
only, —  gathering  only  the  wheat, 
wine  and  oil  into  his  garner, — leaving 
all  the  rest  to  putrefy  or  be  burned. 

But  farther.  Such  a  writer  as  I  am 
supposing  is  not  only  privileged  to  be 
more  select  and  felicitous  in  his 
topics,  his  incidents,  characters  and 
eras,  but  he  treats  these  topics  differ- 
ently and  in  a  way  to  give  ten  thou- 
sand fold  more  interest  and  impres- 
siveness  to  all  the  moral  lessons  they 
are  adapted  to  teach.  He  tells  the 
truth,  to  be  sure;  but  he  does  not  tell 
the  whole  truth,  for  that  would  be 
sometimes  misplaced  and  discordant. 
He  tells  something  more  than  the 
truth,  too,  remembering  that  though 
man  is  not  of  imagination  all  compact, 
he  is  yet,  in  part,  a  creature  of  imagi- 
nation, and  can  be  reached  and  per- 
fected by  a  law  of  his  nature  in  part 
only  through  the  imagination.  He 
makes  the  imagination,  therefore,  he 
makes  art,  wit,  eloquence,  philosophy 
and  poetry,  invention,  a  skilful  plot,  a 
spirited  dialogue,  a  happy  play,  bal- 
ance and  rivalry  of  characters,  —  he 
makes  all  these  contribute  to  embel- 
lish and  recommend  that  essential, 
historical  truth  which  is  as  the  nucleus 
of  the  whole  fair  orb.  Thus  he  gives 
a  vividness,  individuality,  nearness, 
magnitude  to  the  remotest  past,  which 
hardly  belongs  to  the  engrossing  and 
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visible  present,  and  which  history 
gives  to  nothing.  The  Richard  of 
Scott  in  his  general  character  and 
principal  fortunes,  in  his  chronology 
and  geography,  so  to  speak,  is  the 
Richard  of  history.  But  the  reason 
you  know  him  better  is  this:  the  par- 
ticular situations  in  which  you  see  him 
in  "Ivanhoe"  and  "The  Crusaders," 
the  conversations  he  holds,  his  ob- 
streperous contest  of  drink  and  music 
with  the  holy  clerk  in  the  cell,  that 
more  glorious  contest  with  the  traitors 
in  the  wood,  with  the  Normans  in  the 
castle,  the  scene  in  his  tent  in  which 
he  was  so  nearly  assassinated,  and  that 
in  Saladin's  tent  where  he  challenged 
him  in  all  love  and  honor  to  do  mortal 
battle  for  the  possession  of  Jerusalem, 
—  these  are  all  supplied  by  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  writer  to  the  imagination 
of  the  reader.  Probably  they  all  hap- 
pened just  as  they  are  set  forth;  but 
you  can't  exactly  prove  it  out  of  any 
book  of  history.  They  are  all  prob- 
able; they  are  exactly  consistent  with 
what  we  do  know  and  can  prove.  But 
the  record  is  lost  by  time  and  accident. 
They  lie  beyond  the  province  of  rea- 
son; but  faith  and  imagination  stretch 
beyond  that  province  and  complete 
the  shadowy  and  imperfect  revelation. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  can  better 
illustrate  this  difference  between  the 
romance  and  the  reality  of  history, 
and  in  some  respects  the  superiority 
of  the  former  for  teaching  and  impres- 
sing mere  historical  truth,  than  by  go- 
ing back  to  the  ten  years  which  imme- 
diately preceded  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton. If  idle  wishes  were  not  sinful  as 
well  as  idle,  that  of  all  time  past  is  the 
period  in  which  we  might  all  wish  to 
have  lived.  Yet  how  meagre  and 
unsatisfactory  is  the  mere  written  his- 
tory of  that  day.  Indeed,  there  is 
hardly  anything  there  for  history.  The 
tea  was  thrown  overboard,  to  be  sure, 
and  the  "Gaspee"  burned;  town  meet- 
ings were  held,  and  committees  of  cor- 
respondence chosen,  and  touching  ap- 
peals, of  pathos  and  argument  and 
eloquence  unequaled,  addressed  to 
the  king  and  the  people  of  England  in 


behalf  of  their  oppressed  subjects  and 
brethren  of  America.  And  when  his- 
tory has  told  you  this  she  is  silent. 
You  must  go  to  Scott,  or  evoke  the 
still  mightier  Shakespeare  or  Homer, 
if  you  would  truly  know  what  that  day 
was,  —  what  the  people  of  that  day 
were,  —  if  you  would  share  in  that 
strong  and  wide  excitement,  see  that 
feeling,  not  loud  but  deep,  of  anger 
and  grief  and  conscious  worth,  and 
the  sense  of  violated  rights,  in  that 
mingled  and  luxurious  emotion  of 
hope  and  apprehension  with  which  the 
heart  of  the  whole  country  throbbed 
and  labored  as  the  •  heart  of  a  man. 
And  how  would  Scott  reveal  to  you 
the  spirit  of  that  age?  He  would  place 
you  in  the  middle  of  a  group  of  citi- 
zens of  Boston,  going  home  from  the 
Old  South,  perhaps,  or  Faneuil  Hall, 
where  James  Otis,  or  Josiah  Quincy, 
or  Samuel  Adams  had  been  speaking, 
and  let  you  listen  to  their  conversa- 
tion. He  would  take  you  to  their 
meeting  on  Sunday  when  the  congre- 
gation stood  up  in  prayer,  and  the 
venerable  pastor  adverted  to  the  crisis 
and  asked  for  strength  and  guidance 
from  above  to  meet  it.  He  would  re- 
mark to  you  that  varied  expression 
which  ran  instantaneously  over  the 
general  countenance  of  the  assembly, 
and  show  you  in  that  varied  expres- 
sion —  the  varied  fortunes  of  America 
—  the  short  sorrow,  the  long  joy,  the 
strife,  the  triumph,  the  agony  and  the 
glory.  In  that  congregation  you 
might  see  in  one  seat  the  worn  frame 
of  a  mother  whose  husband  followed 
the  banners  of  Wolfe,  and  fell  with 
him  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  shud- 
dering with  apprehension  lest  such  a 
life  and  such  a  death  await  her  only 
son,  yet  striving  as  became  a  matron 
of  New  England  for  grace  to  make 
even  that  sacrifice.  You  might  see 
old  men  who  dragged  Sir  William 
Pepperell's  cannon  along  the  beach  at 
Louisburg,  now  only  regretting  that 
they  had  not  half  so  much  youthful 
vigor  left  to  fight  their  king  as  they 
then  used  up  in  fighting  his  enemies. 
You  read  in  yonder    eye    of  fire  the 
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energy  and  ardor  of  a  statesman  like 
John  Adams,  seeing  clear  through 
that  day's  business  and  beholding  the 
bright  spot  beyond  the  gloom.  You 
see  the  blood  mount  into  that  cheek  of 
manly  beauty,  betraying  the  youthful 
Warren's  dream  of  fame!  But  as  the 
pastor  proceeded,  and  his  feelings 
rose,  and  his  voice  swelled  to  its  full 
expression,  as  he  touched  on  the 
rights  of  the  colonies  and  the  injus- 
tice of  the  king, — as  his  kindling 
imagination  presented  to  him  the 
scenes  of  coming  and  doubtful  con- 
flict, and  he  prayed  that  He  to  whom 
the  shields  of  the  earth  belong  would 
gird  on  his  sword  and  go  forth  with 
our  hosts  on  the  day  of  battle,  and 
would  open  their  eyes  to  behold  in 
every  valley  and  in  every  plain,  as  the 
prophet  beheld  by  the  same  illumina- 
tion, chariots  of  fire  and  horses  of  fire, 
—  you  would  see  then  all  those  minor 
shades  of  individual  peculiarity  pass 
away  from  the  face  of  the  assembly, 
and  one  universal  and  sublime  ex- 
pression of  religion  and  patriotism  dif- 
fuse itself  over  all  countenances  alike. 

Thus  somewhat  would  Scott  con- 
trive to  give  you  a  perception  of  that 
indefinable  yet  real  and  operative  ex- 
istence, of  that  interval  so  full  of 
strange  interest  between  the  acting  of 
a  dreadful  thing  and  the  first  motion. 
He  does  it  simply  and  shortly  by  the 
power  of  philosophical  imagination 
working  upon  known  facts,  actual  ex- 
perience and  the  uniform  laws  of  the 
human  mind. 

In  leaving  this  subject  I  cannot  help 
suggesting,  at  the  hazard  of  being 
thought  whimsical,  that  a  literature  of 
such  writings  as  these,  embodying  the 
romance  of  the  whole  revolutionary 
and  ante-revolutionary  history  of  the 
United  States,  might  do  something  to 
perpetuate  the  Union  itself.  The  in- 
fluence of  a  rich  literature  of  passion 
and  fancy  upon  society  must  not  be 
denied  merely  because  you  cannot 
measure  it  by  the  yard  or  detect  it  by 
the  barometer.  Poems  and  romances 
which  shall  be  read  in  every  parlor, 
by  every    fireside,    in    every  school- 


house,  behind  every  counter,  in  every 
printing  office,  in  every  lawyer's  office, 
at  every  weekly  evening  club,  in  all 
the  States  of  this  Confederacy,  must 
do  something,  along  with  more  palpa- 
ble if  not  more  powerful  agents,  to- 
ward molding  and  fixing  that  final, 
grand,  complex  result, — the  national 
character.  A  keen,  well-instructed 
judge  of  such  things  said,  if  he  might 
write  the  ballads  of  a  people,  he  cared 
little  who  made  its  laws.  Let  me  say, 
if  a  hundred  men  of  genius  would  ex- 
tract such  a  body  of  romantic  litera- 
ture from  our  early  history  as  Scott 
has  extracted  from  the  history  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  as  Homer  ex- 
tracted from  that  of  Greece,  it  perhaps 
would  not  be  so  alarming  if  dema- 
gogues should  preach  or  governors 
practice  or  executives  tolerate  nullifi- 
cation. Such  a  literature  would  be  a 
common  property  of  all  the  States, — 
a  treasure  of  common  ancestral  recol- 
lections,— more  noble  and  richer  than 
our  thousand  million  acres  of  public 
land;  and,  unlike  that  land,  it  would 
be  indivisible.  It  would  turn  back 
our  thoughts  to  the  day  when  our 
fathers  walked  hand  in  hand  through 
the  valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  in 
the  War  of  Independence.  Reminded 
of  our  fathers,  we  should  remember 
that  we  are  brethren.  The  exclusive- 
ness  of  State  pride,  the  narrow  selfish- 
ness of  a  mere  local  policy  and  the 
small  jealousies  of  vulgar  minds  would 
be  merged  in  an  expanded,  compre- 
hensive, constitutional  sentiment  of 
old,  family,  fraternal  regard.  It  would 
reassemble,  as  it  were,  the  people  of 
America  in  one  vast  congregation.  It 
would  rehearse  in  their  hearing  all 
things  which  God  had  done  for  them 
in  the  old  time;  it  would  proclaim  the 
law  once  more;  and  then  it  would  bid 
them  join  in  that  grandest  and  most 
affecting  solemnity, — a  national  an- 
them of  thanksgiving  for  the  deliver- 
ance, of  honor  for  the  dead,  of  proud 
prediction  for  the  future! 

It  were  good  for  us  to  remember 
that  nothing  which  tends,  however 
distantly,    however   imperceptibly,   to 
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hold  these  States  together,  is  beneath 
the  notice  of  a  considerate  patriotism. 
It  were  good  to  remember  that  some 
of  the  institutions  and  devices  by 
which  former  confederacies  have  been 
preserved  our  circumstances  wholly 
forbid  us  to  employ.  The  tribes  of 
Israel  and  Judah  came  up  three  times 
a  year  to  the  holy  and  beautiful  city 
and  united  in  prayer  and  praise  and 
sacrifice,  in  listening  to  that  thrilling 
poetry,  in  swelling  that  matchless 
song  which  celebrated  the  triumphs 
of  their  fathers  by  the  Red  Sea,  at  the 
fords  of  Jordan  and  on  the  high  places 
of  the  field  of  Barak's  victory.  But 
we  have  no  feast  of  the  Passover  or  of 
the  Tabernacles  or  of  the  Commemo- 
ration. The  States  of  Greece  erected 
temples  of  the  gods  by  a  common 
contribution  and  worshiped  in  them. 
They  consulted  the  same  oracle;  they 
celebrated  the  same  national  festival; 


mingled  their  deliberations  in  the 
same  Amphictyonic  and  subordinate 
assemblies,  and  sat  together  upon  the 
same  benches  to  hear  their  glorious 
history  read  aloud  in  the  prose  of 
Herodotus,  the  poetry  of  Homer  and 
of  Pindar.  We  have  built  no  national 
temples  but  the  Capitol;  we  consult  no 
common  oracle  but  the  Constitution. 
We  can  meet  together  to  celebrate  no 
national  festival.  But  the  thousand 
tongues  of  the  press, — clearer  far  than 
the  silver  trumpet  of  the  jubilee,  — 
louder  than  the  voice  of  the  her- 
ald at  the  games,  —  may  speak 
and  do  speak  to  the  whole  peo- 
ple, without  calling  them  from  their 
homes  or  interrupting  them  in  their 
employments.  Happy  if  they  should 
speak,  and  the  people  should  hear, 
those  tilings  which  pertain  at  least 
to  their  temporal  and  national  sal- 
vation ! 


DANIEL   WEBSTER   ON   CAPE  COD   AND 
ITS   PEOPLE. 


The  following  letter  of  Mr.  Webster's  was  written  to  Dr.  William  B.  Gooch  of  West 
Dennis,  Mass.,  in  1851,  and  the  letter  has  always  remained  in  Dr.  Gooch's  family,  hitherto 
unpublished.  Dr.  Gooch  was  a  friend  and  admirer  of  Mr.  Webster  through  many  years. 
He  was  the  resident  physician  of  West  Dennis,  having  taken  up  his  residence  there  after 
returning  from  the  island  of  San  Domingo,  whither  he  had  been  sent  as  commercial  agent 
by  appointment  of  Mr.  Webster  while  the  latter  was  Secretary  of  State.  In  anticipation 
of  a  visit  from  Mr.  Webster,  Dr.  Gooch  asked  him  if  he  would  be  willing  to  address 
the  residents  of  West  Dennis,  to  which  he  consented;  but  at  the  last  moment  he  was  de- 
tained and  sent  a  letter  expressing  his  regret  and  adding:  "I  am  unavoidably  detained  in 
Washington;  so  please  to  take  my  place  and  read  the  enclosed  address  to  the  gentlemen 
of  your  town."  The  letter,  of  which  a  copy  follows,  was  enclosed.  It  is  interesting  as 
showing  Mr.  Webster's  warm  love  for  the  towns  and  inhabitants  of  Cape  Cod  and  his 
understanding   of   their  sterling  qualities. 


Washington,  July  14th,  185 1. 
To  William   B.    Gooch,   M.   D.,   and 

others,  West  Dennis,  Mass. 
Gentlemen: — 

I  have  received  your  friendly  letter 
of  the  4th  of  this  month,  and  am 
highly  gratified  with  the  patriotic  sen- 
timents expressed  therein.  Indeed  I 
should  have  expected  nothing  else, 
because  such  sentiments  are  worthy  of 
those  Pilgrim  Fathers  from  whom  you 
are  descended,  as  well  as  of  the  gen- 
eral character  of  your  community. 

It  will  give  me  much  satisfaction  if 
circumstances  should  allow  me  to  ac- 


cept your  invitation  to  pass  a  day 
among  you.  In  the  meantime  I  shall 
be  most  happy  to  send  to  each  of  you 
such  productions  of  mine  as  may  fully 
explain  my  sentiments  in  respect  to  the 
great  questions  of  the  present  time. 
With  some  of  you  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  being  personally  acquainted,  as  I 
have  often  been  in  your  good  town  of 
West  Dennis,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
other  towns  on  the  Cape;  I  see  also 
attached  to  your  letter  many  names 
not  personally  known  to  me,  but  be- 
longing to  families  with  which  I  have 
had  acquaintance  in  former  times.     I 
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have  always  found  the  air  of  your 
county  delightful  in  summer,  and 
there  are  many  sea  views  remarkably 
fine;  and  I  suppose  I  ought  to  con- 
fess, also,  that  in  these,  my  pleasant 
visits,  I  did  not  entirely  neglect  the 
streams  so  highly  estimated  by  the 
anglers  who  have  thrown  the  fly  in 
them. 

Gentlemen,  the  nature  of  your  popu- 
lation is  somewhat  peculiar.  I  have 
often  been  struck  by  the  very  great 
number  of  sea  captains  as  well  as 
other  mariners  which  the  County  of 
Barnstable  and  the  neighboring 
islands  furnish.  On  the  Cape  and  on 
the  islands  I  have  frequently  con- 
versed with  persons  who  seemed  as 
well  acquainted  with  the  Gallipagos 
Islands,  the  Sandwich  Islands  and 
some  parts  of  New  Holland  as  with 
our  counties  of  Hampshire  and  Berk- 
shire. I  was  once  engaged  in  the  trial 
of  a  cause,  in  your  district,  in  which  a 
question  arose  respecting  the  entrance 
into  the  harbor  of  Owohyhee,  between 
reefs  of  coral  rock  guarding  it  on 
either  side.  The  counsel  for  the  op- 
posite party  proposed  to  call  witnesses 
to  give  information  to  the  jury  con- 
cerning this  entrance.  I  at  once  saw 
a  smile  which  I  thought  I  understood, 
and  suggested  to  the  judge  that  very 
probably  some  of  the  jurors  had  seen 
the  entrance  themselves;  upon  which, 
seven  out  of  the  twelve  jurors  rose 
and  said  that  they  were  quite  famil- 
iarly acquainted  with  it,  having  seen 
it  often.  The  occurrence,  I  dare  say, 
is  remembered  by  that  most  worthy 
man  and  eminent  judge,  now  living,  as 
I  am  happy  to  know,  and  enjoying  in 
advanced  life  the  affection  of  his 
friends  and  the  respect  of  all  who 
know  him,  —  I  mean  Judge  Putnam. 
This  incident  shows  the  nature  of  the 
employments  pursued  by  your  neigh- 
bors and  yourselves. 

With  the  more  elderly  gentlemen  of 
your  county  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  frequent  conversations  concerning 
early  Revolutionary  times,  and  espe- 
cially respecting  that  extraordinary 
man,  James  Otis.     I  have  been  where 


he  lived  and  examined  such  of  his 
papers  as  I  could  find ;  but  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  destroyed  most  of 
his  correspondence.  Mr.  Tudor  has 
written  a  very  good  history  of  his  life, 
and  you  all  know  the  emphatic 
eulogy  pronounced  on  him  by  the 
elder  Adams,  viz.,  that  it  was  James 
Otis  who  set  the  ball  of  the  Revolu- 
tion in  motion.  Warm,  eloquent,  and 
highly  impassioned  in  the  cause  of 
liberty,  his  brilliant  life  was  terminated 
by  a  stroke  of  lightning.  None  were 
earlier  to  begin,  none  more  persever- 
ingly  maintained,  none  more  zealously 
struggled  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the 
Revolution  than  the  people  on  the 
Cape.  All  the  region  about  James 
Otis's  and  the  Thomas's  and  the  other 
true-hearted  patriots  of  those  times,  is 
to  me  a  sort  of  classic  ground.  Re- 
mote, without  large  cities,  scattered 
along  an  extensive  coast,  there  was 
yet,  I  think,  in  no  part  of  the  country, 
a  more  fervent  devotion  to  the  patri- 
otic cause  than  was  manifested  by 
your  ancestors. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  sure  you  ascribe 
quite  too  much  merit  to  my  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  Union,  and  of  the  Con- 
stitution. I  can  only  say,  I  have  done 
what  I  could,  and  that  I  shall  not 
slacken  my  hand.  Perhaps  it  is  nat- 
ural that  you  should  be  attached  to 
free  and  regular  constitutions  of  gov- 
ernment, since  all  know  that  the  first 
written  constitution  in  the  country, 
was  composed  and  signed  on  board  of 
the  Mayflower  while  she  was  riding  at 
anchor  in  one  of  the  harbors  of  the 
Cape.  Your  own  prosperity,  gentle- 
men, the  success  of  all  your  leading 
pursuits,  the  prosperity  of  your  county 
and  of  the  whole  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts are  at  this  moment  living 
monuments  of  the  benefits  conferred  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  administration  of  government 
under  it.  Your  soil  has  always  been 
a  free  soil;  as  such  you  and  your  an- 
cestors have  cultivated  it  for  cen- 
turies; it  need?  no  new  christening; 
but  what  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
wanted,  and  your  county  among  the 
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rest,  before  the  adoption  of  the  present 
Constitution,  was  free  seas,  free  seas 
on  which  their  industry  could  be  dis- 
played, and  their  national  rights  pro- 
tected. 

By  the  blessing  of  Providence,  they 
have  enjoyed  this  freedom  and  this 
protection  for  a  long  course  of  years, 
and  have  flourished  and  prospered 
under  them  beyond  all  former  ex- 
amples. What  if  your  soil  be  not  of 
the  richest  quality,  what  if  it  be  not 
fertile  like  Western  New  York  and  the 
Western  States,  —  I  still  hardly  know 
a  part  of  the  country  in  which  the  peo- 
ple enjoy  more  substantial  comfort.  I 
have  traversed  the  whole,  from  the 
"outside"  in  Provincetown  to  the  line 
of  Plymouth  without  seeing  an  in- 
stance of  ragged  poverty  or  of  abso- 
lute want.  Your  labdrs  are  on  the 
sea.  In  a  more  emphatic  sense  than 
can  be  said  of  any1  other  people,  your 
home  is  on  the  deep.  Nevertheless, 
the  home  of  your  families,  the  home 
of  your  affections,  the  home  to  which 
you  return  with  so  much  gladness  of 
heart,  is  in  the  various  towns  on  the 
Cape,  "where  all  your  treasures  be." 
I  trust  there  is  not  a  man  among  you 
who  does  not  feel  and  see  that  the 
prosperity  of  his  labor  is  mainly  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States;  and 
therefore  I  trust  that  the  political  air 
of  the  Cape  will  always  remain  as 
healthy  as  its  natural  atmosphere,  and 
that  it  will  be  as  free  from  faction 
and  fanaticism  as  it  is  from  fogs  and 
vapors. 

If  your  hardy  and  enterprising 
young  men  go  eastward,  pursuing 
their  employments,  to  the  Bay  of 
Chaleur,  the  Straits,  or  the  Grand 
Bank,  do  not  they  receive  a  positive 
protection  and  encouragement  from 
the   laws   of   the    United    States?      If 


they  take  a  wider  range  and  in  pursuit 
of  larger  objects,  coast  along  Brazil, 
double  the  Cape,  and  thence  steer 
west,  or  south,  or  north,  or  in  the 
vast  Pacific,  do  they  not  find  they  are 
safely  covered  by  the  shelter  of  their 
flag,  which  no  power  on  earth  ven- 
tures to  treat  with  disrespect? 

My  friends  of  West  Dennis,  dis- 
courage fanciful  ideas,  abstract  no- 
tions, and  all  ill-considered  attempts 
to  reach  ends  which,  however  desir- 
able in  themselves,  are  not  placed 
within  the  compass  of  your  abilities  or 
duties.  Hold  on,  my  friends,  to  the 
Constitution  of  your  country  and  the 
government  established  under  it. 
Leave  evils  which  exist  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  but  which  are  beyond 
your  control,  to<  the  all-wise  direction 
of  an  over-ruling  Providence.  Per- 
form those  duties  which  are  present, 
plain  and  positive.  Respect  the  laws 
of  your  country.  Uphold  our  Ameri- 
can institutions  as  far  as  you  are  able. 
Consult  the  chart  and  the  compass, 
keep  an  eye  on  the  sun  by  day  and  on 
the  constellations,  both  of  the  south 
and  the  north,  by  night;  and  always 
feeling  and  acting  as  if  our  united 
constitution  of  American  liberty  were 
in  some  degree  committed  to  your 
charge.  Keep  her,  so  far  as  it  de- 
pends on  you,  dear  of  the  breakers. 
Whatever  latitudes  you  traverse,  on 
whatever  distant  billows  you  are 
tossed,  let  your  country  retain  her 
hold  on  your  affections.  Keep  her  in 
your  hearts,  and  let  your  carol  to  her 
ever  be: — 

"Lashed  to  the  helm, 
Should  seas  o'erwhelm, 
I'll  think  of  thee." 

I  am,  my  friends,  with  sincere  re- 
gard, your  obliged  fellow-citizen  and 
obedient  servant, 

DAN'L  WEBSTER. 


CHILDREN    AT   THE    MARCELLA    STREET   HOME. 


THE    CHILDREN'S    INSTITUTIONS    OF    BOSTON. 

By    William    I.    Cole. 


MAY  of  this  year  saw  a  radical 
change  in  the  method  of  con- 
ducting Boston's  public  insti- 
tutions. Prior  to  that  time  the  city's 
penal  and  charitable  institutions 
had  been  classified  arbitrarily  un- 
der one  department,  known  as  the 
Public  Institutions  Department,  which 
was  administered  by  a  single  body. 
This  governing  body  had  been,  in 
turn,  a  board  of  unpaid  directors, 
three  paid  commissioners,  and,  since 
1895,  one  paid  commissioner.  In 
May  last  a  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  providing 
for  the  separation  of  the  institutions 
into  four  departments,  —  the  penal, 
the  pauper,  the  insane,  and  the  chil- 
dren's departments,  —  and  placing  the 
control  of  these  new  departments  (with 
the  exception  of  the  penal)  in  the 
hands  of  unpaid  boards  of  seven  trus- 
tees each,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
mayor  without  confirmation  by  the 
aldermen.  The  penal  institutions 
were  left  as  before  in  the  hands  of  the 
commissioner.     The  bill  provided  also 


for  quarterly  conferences  between  the 
mayor,  the  trustees,  the  penal  institu- 
tions commissioner,  the  head  of  the 
department  of  registration  and  the 
overseers  of  the  poor. 

By  this  legislation  the  management 
of  the  institutions  will  be  taken  out  of 
politics,  since  a  place  on  the  boards  of 
trustees  can  have  no  attractions  for 
the  office-seeker;  specialization  in  the 
care  of  the  city's  charges  will  be  made 
possible,  for  each  of  the  different 
classes  will  be  under  a  separate 
board;  and  in  the  conferences  the  re- 
lief-giving agencies  of  the  city  will  be 
brought  into  contact,  and  an  opportu- 
nity afforded  for  discussing  progres- 
sive and  reformatory  work  in  the  vari- 
ous departments.  This  reform  move- 
ment places  Boston,  in  regard  to  its 
institutions,  in  the  vanguard  of  prog- 
ress. 

The  Children's  Institutions  Depart- 
ment comprises  a  home  for  pauper 
and  neglected  children,  a  reformatory 
for  juvenile  offenders,  and  a  truant 
school.     Until  1880  the  city's  juvenile 
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wards  had  been  cared  for  at  Deer 
Island,  where  most  of  the  institutions 
were  situated.  The  Almshouse  School, 
the  two  Houses  of  Reformation,  and 
the  Truant  School  were  quite  indepen- 
dent of  the  other  institutions  and  of 
each  other,  yet  their  inmates  could  not 
fail  to  be  harmed  in  various  w?ys  by 
the  proximity  of  large  numbers  of  adult 
paupers  and  criminals.  The  city  took 
a  long  step  in  advance  in  the  care  of 
its  young  charges,  therefore,  when  it 
took  them  away  from  the  island.  In 
1880  the  Almshouse  School  was  trans- 
ferred to  an  estate  in  Roxbury  and 
became  the  Marcella  Street  Home. 
Fifteen  years  later  the  House  of 
Reformation  for  Boys  and  the  Truant 
School  were  removed  to  Rainsford 
Island  and  West  Roxbury  respectively. 
About  ten  years  ago  the  House  of 
Reformation  for  Girls  was  given  up, 
and  since  then  female  juvenile  offend- 
ers have  been  sent  to  the  State  insti- 
tution at  Lancaster. 

The  Marcella  Street  Home  receives 
and  cares  for  pauper  and  neglected 
children.  These  are  two  classes  — 
pauper  children  are  placed  in  the 
Home  voluntarily  by  parents  or  guar- 
dians too  poor  to  provide  for  them; 
neglected  children  are  sent  to  the 
Home  by  the  courts  on  the  ground  of 
orphanage  or  of  neglect  and  cruelty. 
An  extract  from  the  law  relating  to 


neglected  children  will  define  further 
this  class: — 

"Whenever  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to 
any  court  or  magistrate  that  within  his 
jurisdiction  any  child  under  fourteen  years 
of  age,  by  reason  of  orphanage,  or  of  the 
neglect,  crime,  drunkenness,  or  other  vice 
of  his  parents,  is  growing  up  without  edu- 
cation or  salutary  control,  and  in  circum- 
stances exposing  him  to  lead  an  idle  and 
dissolute  life,  or  is  dependent  upon  public 
charity,  such  court  or  magistrate  shall, 
after  notice  to  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
Lunacy  and  Charity,  commit  such  child, 
if  he  has  no  known  settlement  in  this  com- 
monwealth, to  the  custody  of  said  board, 
and  if  he  has  a  known  settlement,  then  to 
the  overseer  of  the  poor  of  the  city  or  town 
in  which  he  has  such  settlement,  except  in 
the  city  of  Boston;  and  if  he  has  a  settle- 
ment in  said  city,  then  to  the  directors  of 
public  institutions  of  said  city,  until  he  ar- 
rives at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  for 
any  less  time;  and  the  said  board,  overseers 
and  directors  are  authorized  to  make  all 
needful  arrangements  for  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  children  so  committed  in 
some  State,  municipal  or  town  institution, 
or  in  some  respectable  family,  and  to  dis- 
charge such  children  from  their  custody 
whenever  the  object  of  their  commitment 
has  been  accomplished." 

The  buildings  and  grounds  of  the 
Home  are  enclosed  by  a  high  board 
fence,  broken  by  a  gate  and  lodge  at 
which  one  gains  entrance  by  ringing. 
The  main  building  was  in  existence 
when  the  children  were  brought  here. 
It  had  been  at  different  times  the  Rox- 
bury poorhouse,  a  small-pox  hospital, 
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and  a  soldiers'  home.  When  it  was 
taken  for  a  children's  institution,  a 
wing  was  added  for  the  girls'  depart- 
ment and  the  chapel.  Some  fine 
shade  trees  and,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
superintendent's  house,  a  pretty 
flower  garden,  relieve  the  barrenness 
of  the  grounds.  A  grove  comes  close 
up  to  the  fence  on  one  side,  giving 
to  the  Home  a  pleasant  rural  setting. 
The  number  of  children  at  Marcella 
Street  varies  from  day  to>  day,  new 
ones  arriving  and  residents  departing 
continually.  During  1896  the  total 
number  in  the  institution  was  873. 
Of  this  number  there  were  re- 
corded:— 

Neglected  boys  . yj 

Pauper  boys 164 

Neglected  girls 19 

Pauper  girls in 

Total  371 

The    numbers     discharged     during 
the  same  period  were: — 

Neglected  boys 114 

Pauper  boys  153 

Neglected  girls  12 

Pauper  girls 109 

Total 388 

On  the  first  of  September  last  there 
were  in  the  Home  155  boys  and  73 


lected,  1,366.  Of  the  371  children  en- 
tered last  year,  43  were  born  of  parents 
from  the  British  Provinces,  178  were 
of  Irish  parentage,  15  of  Italian,  61  of 
American,  9  of  negro,  33  of  English, 
15  of  Jewish,  and  the  remaining  17  of 
German,  Austrian,  Dutch,  Finnish, 
Swedish  and  Portuguese. 

One  might  expect  that  these  chil- 
dren, coming  as  they  do  from  the 
poorest  and  the  criminal  classes,  would 
exhibit  every  variety  of  physical  and 
moral     deformity.     A     physically     or 
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girls.     The  entire  number  received  up 
to  that  date  was:  paupers,  4,028;  neg- 


M.  J,  DWYER, 
Superintendent  of  the  Marcella  Street  Home. 

mentally  defective  child  is  entered  oc- 
casionally, but  the  number  of  such  is 
surprisingly  small.  None  of  this  class 
are  kept  in  the  Home,  the  blind  being 
sent  to  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind;  the  insane,  to  an  insane  hos- 
pital where  there  is  a  children's  ward; 
and  the  idiots  to  some  home  for  the 
feeble  minded.  Eczema,  ranging 
from  simple  humor  to  distinct  syph- 
ilitic forms,  is  the  most  prevalent  dis- 
ease among  the  children,  excepting,  of 
course,  such  ills  as  are  common  to  all 
childhc  od.  The  health  of  the  Home, 
however,  is  on  the  whole  unexpectedly 
good,  due  no  doubt  to  the  regular 
habits,  sufficient  food,  and  out-of- 
door  exercise  of  the  children,  and  to 
the  care  of  the  house  physician  and 
visiting  surgical  and  medical  staff. 
Moral  perversions  and  defects  rarely 
show  themselves  in  the  little  ones. 
Even  did  these  exist  in  any  of  them, 
they  would  lack  in  children  so  young 
—  the  majority  are  under  twelve  — 
sufficient  strength  to  stand  up  against 
the  discipline  of  the  Home.     As  one 
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sees  a  group  of  these  neatly  dressed 
and  fairly  well  conditioned  children, 
one  finds  it  hard  to  connect  them  with 
antecedents  of  poverty  and  vice. 

Where  so  many  children  are  to  be 
cared  for  by  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  attendants,  institutionalism 
must  of  necessity  prevail.  Each  child 
at  Marcella  Street,  however,  is  known 
by  name  and  receives  such  personal 
attention  as  any  exceptional  need  may 
demand.  At  meals  eight  or  ten  sit  at 
a  table,  one  of  the  older  ones  acting 


MONDAY. 

Breakfast — Oatmeal  and  molasses,  ce- 
real coffee. 

Dinner — Beef  soup  and  vegetables,  po- 
tatoes, bread. 

Supper — Corn  bread  and  butter,  coffee, 
bread  and  butter. 


VISITOR'S   DAY  AT 

as  monitor  and  serving  the  principal 
dish.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  that 
within  a  short  time  "stone  china"  and 
table  cloths  have  displaced  tin  plates 
and  cups  and  bare  boards.  Bibs  are 
provided  for  the  boys  and  napkins  for 
the  girls. 

The  dietary  of  the  Home  has  re- 
ceived of  late  especial  attention.  The 
following  bill  of  fare,  prepared  by  a 
committee  of  experts  in  dietaries,  is 
now  in  use  there: — 

SUNDAY. 

Breakfast — Boiled  rice  and  molasses, 
bread,  cereal  coffee. 

Dinner — Baked  beans,  corn  starch  pud- 
ding. 

Supper — Milk  or  cocoa,  bread  and  but- 
ter, cheese. 


MARCELLA   STREET, 

TUESDAY. 

Breakfast — Corn  meal  and  molasses, 
bread,  cereal  coffee. 

Dinner — Split  pea  soup,  boiled  potatoes, 
bread,  bread  pudding. 

Supper — Bread,  cheese,  gingerbread, 
milk. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Breakfast — Oatmeal  and  molasses,  bread, 
cereal  coffee. 

Dinner — Corned  beef  and  vegetables, 
bread,  potatoes. 

Supper — Apple  sauce,  bread  and  butter, 
milk. 

THURSDAY. 

Breakfast — Rice  and  molasses,  cereal 
coffee,  bread  and  milk. 

Dinner — Bean  soup  and  vegetables, 
boiled  potatoes,  pickles. 

Supper — Corn  bread  and  butter,  dried 
apple  sauce,  milk,  bread. 
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FRIDAY. 

Breakfast — Oatmeal  and  molasses,  bread, 
cereal  coffee,  milk. 

Dinner — Fish  chowder,  pickles,  hard 
bread. 

Supper — Bread,  cheese,  gingerbread, 
milk. 

SATURDAY. 

Breakfast — Corn  mush  and  molasses, 
bread,  cereal  coffee,  milk. 

Dinner — Beef  soup,  potatoes,  bread,  ap- 
ples. 

Supper — Bread,  cookies,  prune  sauce, 
milk. 

The  Marcella  Street  school  is  a  per- 
plexing problem.  Constant  acces- 
sions and  departures  keep  the  classes 
in  a  state  of  continual  change.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  children  are 
of  quite  a  low  intellectual  grade.  In- 
sufficient school  accommodations  and 
the  small  corps  of  teachers  employed 
by  the  institution  make  grading  rather 
a  matter  of  convenience  than  of  merit. 
Competition  is  entirely  lacking  and 
a  pupil  is  promoted  quite  as  often 
through  fear  of  overcrowding  as  be- 
cause of  meritorious  work. 

Within  a  few  weeks,  however,  the 
Boston  School  Board  has  consented  to 
assume  the  care  of  the  school  and 
make  it  a  part  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem. More  or  less  of  the  chil- 
dren may  be  sent  to  the  schools 
of  the  neighborhood,  while  the  rest 
will    be     provided,     as     before,    with 


MAKING  THEIR  TOILET. 


teachers  in  their  old  school  rooms. 
This  transference  of  the  control  of  the 
children's  education  from  the  depart- 
ment to  the  School 
Board — a  transfer- 
ence so  obviously 
fitting  that  one 
wonders  why  it 
was  not  made  be- 
fore— will  do  much 
to  solve  the  school 
problem.  While  the 
fluctuating  charac- 
ter and  low  intel- 
lectual tone  of  the 
children  will  remain 
as  before,  yet  the 
evil  of  overcrowd- 
ing will  be  removed  A  newcomer. 
or  greatly  diminished,  an  ade- 
quate teaching  force  provided,  and, 
through  contact  with  children  outside 
the  Home  and  perhaps  the  introduc- 
tion of  better  methods,  the  pupils 
aroused  from  their  present  apathy. 

Industrial  work,  although  strongly 
urged  by  the  superintendent,  has  not 
been  introduced  beyond  a  slight  ex- 
tent. At  present  there  are  only 
basket-making  for  the  boys  and  sew- 
ing for  the  girls. 

A  great  part  of  the  domestic  work 
is  done  by  the  children,  who  sweep  and 
dust,  scrub  the  floors,  make  the  beds, 
assist  in  the  laundry 
and  kitchen,  and 
wait  on  table.  About 
three  hours  of  play 
are  allowed  by  the 
daily  programme, 
except  on  Saturday, 
when  there  is  a 
half   holiday. 

Entertainments 
and  excursions 
break  the  monotony 
of  the  Home  rou- 
tine. About  once  a 
month  an  entertain- 
ment of  some  sort 
is  given  in  the 
chapel,  usually  by 
outside  friends.  Oc- 
casionally   the    chil- 
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dren  are  taken  to  some  theatre  by  the 
invitation  of  the  manager,  or  to  a  base- 
ball game,  or  for  a  sail  down  the  har- 
bor. A  baseball  nine  of  the  boys  play 
match  games  with  neighborhood  nines 
of  corresponding  ages.  Here  the  aim 
of  the  superintendent  is  to  multiply  as 
much  as  possible  the  number  of  points 
of  contact  between  the  Home  and  the 
outside  world. 

The  first  Tuesday  of  each  month  is 
visitors'  day,  when  parents  are  admit- 
ted to  see  their  children.  These  usu- 
ally come  laden  with  candy,  cakes, 
fruit  and  bottles  of  "tonic,"  and  gath- 
ering their  little  ones  around  them, 
form  numerous  small  picnic  parties 
about  the  buildings  and  grounds.  On 
visiting  day,  also,  brothers  and  sisters 
in  the  Home  can  talk  with  each  other, 


CHILDREN'S   HOSPITAL,  RAINSFORD    ISLAND 

—  at  all  other  times  boys  and  girls 
being  kept  quite  apart.  Sundays  there 
are  mass  and  a  Sunday  school  in  the 
morning  for  Catholic  children,  and  for 
Protestant  children  a  Sunday  school  in 
the  afternoon,  the  latter  carried  on  by 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  of  a 
neighboring  church. 


The  nursery  department  of  the  Mar- 
cella  Street  Home  should  receive 
separate  mention.  Infants  are  kept 
here  only  until  they  can  be  placed  in 
country  boarding  places.  The  num- 
ber admitted  in  1897  was  96,  and  the 
entire  number  from  September,  1885, 
when  the  department  was  opened,  to 
January,  1897,  was  1,110.  These 
numbers  are  not  included  in  any  fig- 
ures previously  given.  While  board- 
ed out  the  little  ones  are  still  in  the 
care  of  the  superintendent  and  are 
visited  at  frequent  intervals.  At  the 
age  of  five  they  are  taken  back  to  the 
Home  to  be  put  into  the  kindergarten. 
No  institution  can  be  expected  to 
do  satisfactory  work  so  long  as  the 
means  provided  for  doing  it  are  un- 
suitable and  inadequate.  Whatever 
faults  there  may  be  in 
the  Marcella  Street 
Home,  some  at  least  are 
due  to  the  defectiveness 
of  its  plant.  The  new 
wing  occupied  by  the 
girls  is  on  the  whole 
satisfactory,  but  that 
portion  of  the  build- 
ing used  by  the  boys  has  long  out- 
lived its  usefulness  for  the  pur- 
poses wanted.  The  boys'  dormito- 
ries, dining-room,  and  play-room  are 
sadly  deficient  in  accommodation, 
causing  a  general  overcrowding  and 
rendering  impossible  a  proper  classi- 
fication of  the  boys  in  each  of  these 
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places;  their  lavatory  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  city;  and  the  ventilation  through- 
out the  building  is  defective.  The 
grounds  are  not  sufficiently  large  and 
varied  and  the  high  fence,  made  neces- 
sary perhaps  by  the  locality,  gives  to 
the  entire  institution  a  prison  aspect. 
Boston  ought  to  provide  larger  and 
better  quarters  for  its  pauper  and  neg- 
lected children.  Superintendent  M.  J. 
Dwyer  well  says  in  his  last  report : — 

"Here  life  is  the  youngest;  the  future  of 
the  children  is  to  be  moulded  largely  by 
what  can  be  done  for  them  while  inmates  of 
this  Home;  their  whole  lives  may  depend 
upon  their  early  years  of  domicile  within 
these  walls;  and  assuredly,  if  they  can  be 
uplifted  to  a  higher  plane  of  usefulness  to 
themselves  and  others  than  heretofore,  the 
labor  and  expense  of  producing  such  a 
beneficent  result  ought  not  to  impede  the 
effort  to  attain  it.  If  any  discrimination  is 
to  be  made  among  the  various  classes  who 
become  wards  of  the  city,  it  surely  should 
not  be  made  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
little  ones,  who  have  as  yet  done  nothing 
to  deserve  the  -hard  things  they  are  forced 
to  endure  in  life.  If  any  class  merit  the 
utmost  sympathy,  the  kindest  and  most 
benevolent  maintenance,  and  the  best  in- 
fluences that  can  be  provided  for  their  men- 
tal, moral  and  physical  improvement,  it  is 
the  hapless  children  whose  care  has  de- 
volved upon  the  city." 

The  Children's  Outdoor  Aid  De- 
partment, a  branch  of  the  Children's 
Institutions  Department,  continues 
the  work  of  the 
Marcella  Street 
Home.  Mr.  John 
E.  McCarthy,  the 
founder  and  pres- 
ent agent  of  the  de- 
partment began  in 
1872  to  withdraw 
children  from  the 
juvenile  institu- 
tions and  place 
them  in  country 
families.  Since  that 
time  he  has  boarded 
out,  put  into  free 
homes,  or  inden- 
tured through  mi- 
nority, nearly  2,000 
boys  and  girls.  At 
present     Mr.     Mc- 


Carthy has  about  700  children  under 
his  charge. 

In  the  selection  of  boarding  places 
and  free  homes  great  care  is  exercised. 
Inquiry  is  directed  toward  the  charac- 
ter of  the  applicants  for  children,  the 
influences  by  which  they  would  sur- 


LORENZO  D.    PERKINS, 

Superintendent  of  the  Reformatory, 

round  a  child,  and  other  points  that 
might  affect  the  child's  well-being. 
Among  the  requirements  made  are : — 

"Each  child  shall  be  fed  upon  good  and 
nourishing  food,  sent  early  to  bed,  and  at 
all  times  be  kept  clean  and  tidy. 

"Each  child  shall  be  given  both  moral 
and  religious  training,  attending  the 
church  of  his  own  faith,  whenever  possible, 
and  especially  shall  he  be  taught  to  be 
truthful,  honest  and  obedient  in  daily  life. 

"Each  child  of  the  school  age  must  at- 
tend school  regularly,  staying  out  only  by 
reason  of  illness.  Reports  of  his  attendance 
shall  be  sent  to  the  department  at  No.  32 
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Tremont  Street,  at  the  close  of  each  school 
term,  on  blanks  provided  for  the  purpose. 

"When  old  enough,  simple  household 
duties,  not  too  hard  for  the  age  and 
strength  of  a  child,  may  be  given  him,  that 
he  may  acquire  habits  of  industry.  These 
duties,  however,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  in- 
terfere with  his  hours  of  recreation. 

"All  communications  between  a  child 
and  his  relatives  shall  be  through  the  de- 
partment." 

Each  child  boarded  or  in- 
dentured is  still  under  the 
eyes  of  the  department  and 
is  visited  systematically  by 
a  department  agent.  If,  as 
sometimes  happens,  a  home 
selected  proves  to  be  unsuit- 
able, the  child  is  at  once 
removed  and  placed  else- 
where. When  indentured 
boys  or  girls  are  able  to 
earn  more  than  their  board, 


wages  are  exacted  by  the  agent  and 
deposited  in  the  bank  for  them.  As 
soon  as  a  child  is  legally  adopted,  he 
ceases,  of  course,  to  be  a  ward  of  the 
city. 

There   is   a   strong   feeling 
on    the    part    of    the    board 
of    trustees,     Superintendent 
Dwyer  and  others  interested 
in    the   welfare   of   the   city's 
pauper    and    neglected    chil- 
dren,  that   the   work   of  the 
Outdoor     Aid      Department 
should  be  so  extended  as  to 
diminish  greatly  the  number 
of  inmates  at  Marcella  Street, 
if   not  to  do  away  with  the 
Home  altogether  except  as  a  tempo- 
rary shelter  for  children  while  waiting 
to  be  placed  in  suitable  homes.     It  is 
quite  possible  that  this  change  will  be 
made  in  the  near  future. 

How  do  these  pauper  and  neglected 
children  turn  out  as  men  and  women? 
A    detailed    answer    to    this    question 


RAINSFORD    ISLAND   BOYS. 

would  be  extremely  interest- 
ing, were  such  an  answer  pos- 
sible. Of  course  many  are 
taken  away  after  a  time  by 
their  parents,  and  become 
lost  to  sight.  Of  those  that 
remain  and  as  they  grow  up 
are  placed  in  families,  a  good 
number  marry  and  settle 
down  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  home  of  their  adoption 
and  live  worthy  and  useful 
lives.      Not  a  few  acquire  a 
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college  education  and  enter  the  vari- 
ous professions,  some  achieving  dis- 
tinction in  their  chosen  lines.  Former 
Marcella  Street  children  are  now 
studying  in  several  of  our  New  Eng- 
land colleges  and  seminaries.  On 
the  other  hand,  too  many  turn  out 
badly  and  find  their  way  ulti- 
mately into  our  pauper  and  criminal 


Ireland,  3  in  Russia,  3  in  Newfound- 
land, 4  in  England,  2  each  in  Italy, 
Scotland  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  one 
each  in  Germany  and  Norway. 

Offences  for  commitment  were 
chiefly  larceny,  stubborn  child,  and 
assault  and  battery.  One  boy  was 
sent  to  the  island  for  drunkenness,  one 
for  being  idle  and  disorderly,  and  one 
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institutions,  finishing  their  course  as 
they  began  it,  as  public  charges. 

The  House  of  Reformation  at 
Rainsford  Island  differs  from  the  Mar- 
cella Street  Home  in  the  character  of 
its  inmates,  the  task  set  before  it  and, 
consequently,  in  the  methods  pur- 
sued. The  Marcella  Street  Home 
takes  children  whose  parents  are  un- 
able or  unfit  to  care  for  them  and 
endeavors  to  discharge  the  parental 
duties;  the  House  of  Reformation,  as 
the  name  implies,  receives  such  as  have 
been  sentenced  by  the  courts  for  all 
offences  except  truancy,  and  aims  so 
to  mould  them  that  they  will  become 
law-abiding  children  and  worthy  mem- 
bers of  society.  The  inmates  of  the 
former  institution  are  there  through 
no  fault  of  their  own;  those  of  the  lat- 
ter, through  personal  misconduct. 
Boys  only  are  sent  to  Rainsford,  girls 
being  placed  in  the  state  institution  at 
Lancaster. 

In  1896,  at  Rainsford,  75  boys 
were  received  and  58  discharged.  The 
largest  number  in  the  institution  at 
one  time  during  the  year  was  127; 
the  smallest,  in.  Of  those  commit- 
ted last  year,  46  were  born  in  Boston, 
4  in  Massachusetts  outside  of  Boston, 
4  in  other  states  of  the  Union,  3  in 


for  "playing  ball  on  the  Lord's  day." 
Of  the  causes  of  discharge,  42  were 
pardon;  11,  expiration  of  sentence; 
and  5,  payment  of  fine. 

No  boy  under  eight  can  be  sen- 
tenced to  Rainsford.  A  boy  younger 
than  eight  would  be  classed  as  a  neg- 
lected child  and  sent  to  Marcella 
Street.  The  average  age  of  the  boys 
at  the  island  is  well  up  toward  14. 

Rainsford  Island  is  the  gem  of  Bos- 
ton Harbor.  Irregular  in  shape  and 
diversified  in  character,  with  encir- 
cling sea-wall,  grassy  slopes,  and  fine 
shade  trees,  it  forms  a  most  pictur- 
esque background  for  the  work  going 
on  there. 

Since  1734,  when  a  pest  house  was 
built  upon  it,  the  island  has  been  as- 
sociated with  public  institutions.  In 
1872  it  was  purchased  from  the  state 
as  a  site  for  an  almshouse  for  men. 
The  male  paupers  were  transferred  to 
Deer  Island  in  1886  and  the  alms- 
house was  used  for  female  paupers. 
The  juvenile  offenders  succeeded  the 
women  in  1895.  With  the  exception 
of  an  infant  hospital  —  the  old  pest 
house,  altered  to  suit  its  new  use  — 
on  the  extreme  point,  the  House  of 
Reformation  is  the  only  institution  on 
the    island.     Its    grounds,    therefore, 
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are  open,  no  fencing  being  required. 
The  day  at  Rainsford  begins  at  5.40 
A.  M.  -—  summer  and  winter  alike  — 
when  the  boys  rise.  At  six  o'clock 
they  form  in  line  and  march  to  the 
lavatory,  where  fifteen  minutes  are 
spent  on  the  morning  ablutions,  in- 
cluding a  vigorous  use  of  tooth 
brushes,  long  rows  of  which,  each 
bearing  its  own  number,  adorn  the 
walls.     6.15    to    6.30    is    devoted    to 


same  every  morning  of  the  year,  viz.: 
oatmeal  with  milk  and  sugar,  bread, 
and  cereal  coffee;  that  of  the  other 
meals  is  varied. 

From  7.30  to  9.30  the  industrial 
classes  are  in  session.  Sloyd,  carpen- 
try, printing  and  shoemaking  are 
at  present  the  only  branches  of  indus- 
trial work  at  the  island.  Here  the 
aim  is  both  practical  and  moral.  It 
includes  both  the  education  of  the 
boys  in  occupa- 
tions that  would 
be  of  value  to 
them  in  after  life 
and  the  inculca- 
tion of  habits  of 
obedience  and  in- 
dustry.   Shoes  are 


"setting  up  drill" 
on  the  play 
ground  when  the 
weather  is  suit- 
able, otherwise  in 
the  play  room. 
This  consists  of 
simple  gymnastic 
exercises. 

The  military  organization  of  the 
school  deserves  special  mention.  It 
consists  of  three  companies,  each  of- 
ficered by  a  captain,  two  lieutenants, 
four  sergeants,  and  four  corporals. 
These  are  elected  by  the  boys  from 
among  themselves.  The  boys  are  fur- 
nished with  uniforms  and  "Quaker" 
guns,  and  are  in  charge  of  a  military 
instructor. 

Breakfast  is  served  at  6.30,  and  the 
boys  march  into  the  dining-room  to 
the  sound  of  drums  beaten  by  two  of 
their  number.  On  special  occasions 
a  full  brass  band  of  the  boys  plays  for 
the  marching. 

The    breakfast    bill    of    fare    is    the 


SLEEPING  .ROOM 

made  and  printing  done  not  only  for 
the  island,  but  for  the  other  institu- 
tions as  well. 

A  monthly  paper,  The  Leader,  is 
issued  from  the  printing  office.  This 
contains  short  selected  stories,  items 
of  interest  culled  from  other  papers, 
and  local  happenings.  It  has  an  ex- 
change list  of  twenty-five,  and  a  copy 
is  on  file  in  the  newspaper  room  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library.  About 
500  copies  of  the  paper  are  printed. 
While  one  part  of  the  boys  is  in 
the  industrial  classes,  another  part 
works  about  the  place  and  performs 
domestic  duties.  As  at  Marcella 
Street,  much  of  the  work  of  the  house 
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is     clone     by     the 
boys. 

From  9.30  to 
11.30  are  the 
morning  school 
hours.  Although 
the  Rainsford 
school  is  inde- 
pendent of  the 
public  school  sys- 
tem, yet  the  city 
superintendent 
sustains  to  it  an 
advisory  relation. 
Its  courses  of 
study  run  nearly 
parallel  with  those 

in  the  city  schools  for  boys  of  about 
the  same  age. 

Dinner  comes  at  11.30.  If  it  is 
Monday  this  will  consist  of  boiled 
corned  beef,  vegetables,  and  bread. 
Tuesday's  dinner  would  be  beef,  vege- 
table soup,  potatoes,  and  bread.  Each 
day  has  its  own  dinner  bill  of  fare. 

From  1.30  to  3.30  school  is  again  in 
session.  At  3.30  there  is  military  drill. 
Industrial  classes  assemble  at  4.30. 
From  5.30  to  6  is  play  time.  Supper 
is  ready  at  6,  consisting  of  vegetable 
hash,  bread,  cocoa  with  milk  and 
sugar;  or  soup  in  place  of  the  hash; 
or  bread  and  butter,  gingerbread, 
sauce,  and  cocoa.  The  day  ends  with 
bedtime  at  7.30. 


THE   PRINTING     OFFICE. 


THE   SHOE  SHOP   AT   RAINSFORD   ISLAND. 

On  Saturday  there  is  no  school  and 
more  time  is  given  for  play. 

A  religious  service  for  Catholics  is 
held  every  other  Sunday  and  a  Sunday 
school  for  Protestants  every  week. 
There  are  at  present  in  the  institution 
only  about  a  dozen  Protestants,  the 
rest,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Jews, 
being  Catholics. 

On  account  of  their  comparative  iso- 
lation the  boys  at  Rainsford  are 
obliged  to  draw  upon  their  own  re- 
sources for  amusement  rather  more 
than  those  of  the  other  institutions. 
The  band  has  been  referred  to  already. 
Under  the  able  leadership  of  the  drill 
master  it  does  much  to  cheer  and  en- 
liven the  whole  school. 

Besides  the  band, 
the  boys  of  the 
first  grade  have  a 
debating  club, 
membership  in 
which  is  condi- 
tional upon  good 
behavior.  This  club 
elects  its  officers, 
disciplines  its 
members,  and  con- 
ducts its  meetings 
quite  independent 
of  any  officer  of 
the  institution. 
Among  the  sub- 
jects recently  dis- 
cussed were:  "Re- 
solved,    That     the 
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COTTAGE  AT  THE  PARENTAL  SCHOOL. 

sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  should  be 
prohibited  in  the  city  of  Boston;" 
"Resolved,  That  George  Washington 
was  a  greater  man  than  Abraham 
Lincoln;"  and  "Is  it  right  that 
Americans,  the  lovers  of  liberty, 
should  recognize  Cuba,  and  help  fight 
for  her  independence?" 

Entertainments  are  given  occasion- 
ally by  the  boys  and  less  frequently  by 
outside  friends. 

Visiting  days  are  the  second  and 
fourth  Wednesdays  of  the  month,  and 
nearly  every  boy  has  some  caller. 

In  point  of  intelligence  the  Rains- 
ford  Island  boys  are,  on  the  whole, 
well  up  to  the  average,  and  in  not  a 
few  cases  above  the  average.  Almost 
none  could  be  called  feeble-minded. 
Their  very  presence  here  indicates  a 
certain  energy  of  nature  and  quick- 
ness of  wit. 

Neither  do  they  lack  virtues.  Gen- 
erosity is  an  almost  universal  trait 
among  them,  showing  itself  chiefly  in 
their  readiness  to  share  with  one  an- 
other whatever  good  things  they  may 
have  from  home.  Industry  and  will- 
ingness to  work  are  only  less  notice- 
able. 

In  all  that  takes  place  in  the  harbor 
they  feel  an  absorbing  interest,  evinc- 
ing often  the  possession  of  consider- 
able shrewd  observation. 

A  healthier  and  more  rugged  set  of 
boys  than  those  at  Rainsford  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  anywhere.  Sickness 
is  practically  unknown  among  them. 
Although  every  one  might  say  that  he 


is  anxious  to  get 
away,  and  once  in 
a  while  a  boy  con- 
trives to  escape, 
yet  all  appear  tol- 
erably well  con- 
tented and  even 
happy. 

Boys  are  sent  to 
Rainsford     for     an 
indeterminate    time 
during     minority. 
The    actual    length 
of    their    stay     de- 
pends largely  upon 
their    conduct.       A    merit    system    is 
in     successful    operation    as    a    basis 
for  release.      For  unexceptional  con- 
duct   for    an    entire    day    a    boy    re- 
ceives   ten    merits.       When    one    has 
earned    this    number    each    day     for 
three  months  he  is  rewarded  with  two 
hundred     merits     extra.     Merits     are 
given  also  for  excellence  in  the  quar- 
terly school  examinations  at  the  rate 
of  five  for  every  per  cent  over  the  75 
per  cent  mark.     On  the  other  hand, 
merits  are  deducted  for  misbehavior 
and  for  failure  to  reach  the  standard 
examination    mark,  —  five    for    every 
per    cent    short   of   this.       The    more 
merits  a  boy  accumulates,  the  shorter 
is  his  stay  in  the  institution  likely  to 
be.     A  boy  is  expected,  however,  to 
remain  not  less  than  two  years. 


M.  J.  PERKINS, 
Superintendent  of  the  Parental  School. 

The  merit  system,  by  enabling  a  boy 
to  earn  something  each  day  toward  his 
release,  furnishes  an  incentive  to  obe- 
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dience  and  industry.  Also,  condition- 
ing so  largely  the  length  of  a  boy's 
stay  on  his  own  effort,  it  does  much 
to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  pardon- 
ing power. 

But  no  boy  is  let  off  outright  unless 
pardoned  by  the  judge  who'  sentenced 
him.  He  is  released  only  on  proba- 
tion during  his  minority,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  visitation  by  the  Discharged 
Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  the  agent  of 
which  is  Mr.  McCarthy,  the  agent 
of  the  Children's  Outdoor  Aid  Depart- 
ment. Should  his  conduct  prove  un- 
satisfactory to  the  agent, 
the  boy  may  be  sent  back 
to  Rainsford.  Four  boys 
were  returned  from  pro- 
bation last  year. 


Marcella  Street  Home,  suffers  from  an 
unsuitable  and  inadequate  equipment. 
The  buildings  are  ill  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  the  institution  and  furnish 
insufficient  accommodations.  Three 
or  four  cottages  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate thirty  or  forty  boys  each, 
and  a  school  building  for  class  rooms,, 
gymnasium,  etc.,  are  strongly  urged 
by  the  superintendent.  With  these  a 
proper  classification  of  the  boys  would 
be  possible,  also  a  further  extension  of 
the  industrial  work,  by  converting  the 
present    main    building    into    much- 


THE   SCHOOL  BUILDING. 

Mr.  Lorenzo  D.  Perkins,  superin- 
tendent of  the  House  of  Reformation 
since  its  removal  to  Rainsford,  has  had 
a  large  experience  in  institutional 
work.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment 
he  was  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
House  of  Correction  at  Deer  Island, 
and  previously  had  been  a  teacher  for 
a  number  of  years  in  the  juvenile  re- 
formatories at  Deer  Island  and  Lan- 
caster, Ohio.  Mrs.  Perkins,  who 
also  has  had  considerable  institutional 
experience,  ably  assists  her  husband 
in  his  work. 

The  House  of  Reformation,  like  the 


needed  shops.  But 
would  the  less- 
than  twelve  acres 
of  the  island  afford 
room  enough  for 
such  buildings?  It 
should  be  a  matter 
of  regret  that  the 
work  of  this  insti- 
tution, excellent  as. 
it  is,  must  stop 
short  of  its  best  through  lack  of  a 
proper  plant. 

The  Parental  School  for  Truants  in 
West  Roxbury  has  a  great  advantage 
over  the  two  other  children's  institu- 
tions in  that  it  is  not  obliged  to  carry 
on  its  work  under  limitations  imposed 
by  buildings  designed  originally  for 
other  uses.  All  of  its  buildings,  with 
the  exception  of  the  superintendent's 
house,  were  put  up  expressly  for  it. 
Four  were  built  last  year.  A  hospital 
was  the  first  of  these  to  be  completed. 
This,  a  one-story  building,  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  solid  brick  wall, 
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one  part  for  contagious  diseases  and 
the  other  for  ordinary  sickness.  The 
two  parts  are  as  distinct  and  separate 
as  though  they  were  two  buildings, 
and  can  be  entered  only  from  the  out- 
side. There  are  ten  beds  for  boys, 
and  two  for  nurses  in  each  division. 
Construction,  drainage, 
ventilation,  and  heating 
are  on  the  most  approved 
plan. 

Two  excellent  and  at- 
tractive family  buildings, 
or  cottages,  were  put  up 
last  year.  These  each 
have  accommodations  for 
forty    boys.      A   pleasant 


can  be  done  that  otherwise  is  not  pos- 
sible. 

A  master,  a  matron,  and  an  assistant 
matron  preside  over  each  of  the  cot- 
tages. These  take  their  meals  with 
the  boys  in  the  common  dining-room. 
All  the  food,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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and  well  furnished  reading-room,  a 
home-like  dining-room  and  a  kitchen 
occupy  the  first  floor;  on  the  floor 
above  there  are  forty  single  sleeping 
rooms,  and  in  the  basement  a  play- 
room and  lavatory. 

The  group  or  cottage  system  is  a 
distinct  advance  on  the  congregate 
system.      Under  it  an  individual  work 


bread,  is  cooked  in  the 
house.  To  throw  around 
,  the  boys  the  subtle  influ- 
ences of  family  life  is  the 
general  aim. 

The  grounds  of  the 
Parental  School  are 
ample  and  pleasant.  The 
Charles  River  flows  by 
them  on  one  side.  No  high  fences 
or  walls  shut  off  the  boys  from 
the  outside  world.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  uniform  the  bovs 
wear,  there  is  little  about  the  place  to 
suggest  a  reformatory  institution. 
In  1896,  167  boys  were  committed  to 
the  Parental  School  and  55  discharged 
from  it.     The  largest  number  in  the 
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school  during  the  year  was  121,  and 
the  average,  76.  On  the  first  of  last 
September  164  boys  were  here. 

Truant  girls  are  not  sent  to  the  Pa- 
rental School,  but  are  placed  in  the 
Marcella  Street  Home.  Only  five, 
however,  have  been  committed  in  the 
last  two  years. 

The  work  in  the  school-room  at  the 
Parental  School  is  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Boston  School 
Board  and  compares  well  with  the  best 
done  among  boys  of  the  same  ages  in 
any  school-room  of  the  city.  All  the 
teachers  are  women  as  at  Marcella 
Street.  Instruction  in  Sloyd  and  wood 
carving  has  been  added  recently  to  the 
curriculum. 

Outside  the  school  sessions  the  boys 
perform  domestic  duties  and  work 
about  the  place.  On  Sundays  they  at- 
tend religious  services  in  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  churches  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. Their  dietary  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  prescribed  for  the 
Marcella  Street  Home. 

Unlike  the  juvenile  offenders  at 
Rainsford,  the  truants  are  here  for 
definite  periods,  but  by  good  behavior 
may  reduce  the  time  of  their  sentence. 

Superintendent  M.  J.  Perkins  ac- 
quired training  for  his  present  position 
through  many  years'  service  in  other 
similar  institutions.     Previous  to  com- 


ing to  the  Parental  School  he  had 
been  principal  of  the  old  reform  school 
at  Deer  Island,  and  connected  with 
the  state  reform  school  at  Lancaster, 
Ohio,  and  the  Lyman  School,  the 
state  reform  school  of  Massachusetts. 
To  the  work  that  the  Marcella  Street 
Home,  the  House  of  Reformation,  and 
the  Parental  School  set  themselves 
to  do  too  much  importance  can- 
not be  attached.  Not  only  the 
welfare  of  individuals,  but  that  of 
society  depends  upon  its  success- 
ful achievement.  The  Marcella 
Street  Home  endeavors  to  sup- 
ply to  pauper  and  neglected  children 
the  place  of  a  parent  until  such  time 
as  they  can  be  restored  to  their  natu- 
ral guardians  or  they  arrive  at  the 
condition  of  self-support;  the  House  of 
Reformation  and  the  Parental  School 
aim  to  reconcile  to  society  children 
more  or  less  at  variance  with  it  and  to 
start  them  in  the  path  of  a  useful  ca- 
reer as  members  of  the  social  body. 
Boston  should  feel  an  especial  con- 
cern in  the  conduct  of  these  institu- 
tions, since  so  many  of  the  children 
passing  through  them  are  destined  to 
become  numbered  among  its  future 
citizens  and  exert  an  influence  in  its 
affairs.  Much  of  the  hope  of  the  city 
lies  in  the  character  of  the  work  done 
by  its  children's  institutions. 


IN   LEASH. 

By  Annie  E.  P.  Searing. 

SOMEWHERE  in  tangled  paths  of  time 
We  missed  each  other,  you  and  I! 
Twin  souls  in  bondage  held  apart,  — 
Our  mutual  yearnings  seem  to  prophesy 
That  when  we,  bodyless,  through  endless  space 
Are  free  to  live  and  love  at  last, 
This  cord  that  strains  between  us  now 
Will  make  us  one,  fulfilling  so  our  past! 


TWO  CHAMPIONS    OF   RELIGIOUS    LIBERTY,    IN    NEW 

ENGLAND:   OBADIAH   HOLMES  AND 

JOHN   MYLES. 

By  William  Adams  Slade, 


EHOBOTH  and 
Swansea,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, with  their 
wealth  of  historical 
associations,  offer  a 
subject  of  special  in- 
terest, as  a  part  of  the 
history  of  the  early  struggles  for  re- 
ligious liberty,  in  the  story  of  Oba- 
diah  Holmes  and  John  Myles,  the 
first,  the  founder  of  the  first  Baptist 
church  in  Massachusetts,  and  the 
other  the  pastor  who  collected  the 
flock  when  it  had  been  scattered  by 
persecution  and  served  as  its  guide 
until  removed  by  death. 

Obadiah  Holmes  was  a  native  of 
Preston,  in  Lancashire,  England,  and 
was  born  about  1607.  He  was  an 
educated  man,  being  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Oxford.  What 
little  is  known  of  his  early  life  is  con- 
tained in  a  manuscript  which  he  him- 
self wrote  and  left  to  his  children. 
According  to  this  manuscript,  which 
is  extant,  he  was  a  rebellious  youth, 
who  hearkened  neither  to  counsel  nor 
to  instruction.  But  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  wrote  in  the  extrava- 
gant style  of  the  Puritans,  for  his  nar- 
rative of  his  fight  against  the  wiles  of 
the  devil  greatly  resembles  John 
Bunyan's  accounts  of  his  conquest 
against  sin,  which  were  assuredly 
extravagant.     Holmes  writes: 

"I  fell  to  prayer  and  duties,  but 
found  no  rest  or  quiet  in  my  soul;  for 
then  Satan  let  fly  at  me,  and  told  me 
it  was  too  late  to  return,  for  there  was 
no  hope  for  me.  I  answered  him, 
and  did  instance  several  of  my  wicked 
companions  God  had  shown  mercy 
unto  a  little  before.  He  answered, 
Remember    thou     scorned,     mocked 


and  derided  them,  yea,  saying  the 
devil  was  in  them,  they  were  all  mad 
and  become  fools;  and  withal  he  told 
me  I  had  read  and  heard  that  there 
was  a  sin  that  never  could  be  forgiven, 
the  which  sin  I  had  committed. 
With  this  assault  he  fooled  me  a  long 
time,  even  my  life  was  a  burden  to 
me." 

Finally  Holmes  gained  the  victory 
over  Satan,  for  he  continues:  "When 
God  had  given  me  to  see  in  any 
measure  this  love  of  his,  then,  and  not 
until  then,  could  I  give  over  working 
for  life,  and  to  live  in  working." 

Having  found  the  peace  of  mind  so 
long  sought,  Mr.  Holmes  came  to 
America,  evidently  believing  that  his 
field  of  labor  was  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  If  his  conviction  was  such, 
it  proved  a  true  one.  He  joined  the 
church  in  Salem,  where  he  resided  for 
six  or  seven  years.  About  1645  ne 
was  dismissed  to  the  Congregational 
church  in  Rehoboth,  which  had  but 
recently  been  established  there  under 
the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  New- 
man. Here  Mr.  Holmes  had  been  a 
member  for  four  years  when  a  serious 
schism  arose  in  which  he  was  active 
as  a  leader.  Disliking  Mr.  Newman's 
discipline  and  some  of  his  tenets,  he 
withdrew  with  eight  others,  who 
organized  a  church  and  chose  Mr. 
Holmes  as  pastor.  The  members  of 
the  new  church  adopted  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Baptists  and  were  rebap- 
tized,  probably  by  the  Rev.  John 
Clarke  of  Newport.  Thus  was  or- 
ganized the  first  Baptist  church  in 
Massachusetts  and  the  fourth  of  that 
persuasion  in  this  country. 

The  new  church  had  to  endure 
much      persecution.     Mr.      Newman 
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exhibited  the  usual  lack  of  tolerance 
of  the  times,  and,  after  excommuni- 
cating the  separatists,  stirred  up  the 
civil  authorities  to  take  action 
against  them.  As  a  result,  four  peti- 
tions against  them  were  lodged  at  the 
Plymouth  Court:  one  from  Rehoboth 
signed  by  thirty-five  persons;  one 
from  Taunton;  one  from  all  but  two 
clergymen  in  the  colony;  and  one 
from  the  Court  at  Boston.  The  com- 
munication of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony  to  the  Plymouth  Court  was 
worded  as  follows: 

"Honored  and  Beloved  Brethren — We 
have  heard  heretofore  of  divers  Ana- 
baptists, arisen  up  in  your  jurisdiction,  but 
being  but  few,  we  well  hoped  that  it  might 
have  pleased  God  by  the  endeavors  of 
yourselves,  and  the  faithful  elders  with  you, 
to  have  reduced  such  erring  men  again  into 
the  right  way.  But  now  to  our  great  grief, 
we  are  credibly  informed  that  your  pa- 
tient bearing  with  such  men  hath  produced 
another  effect,  namely,  the  multiplying  and 
increasing  of  the  same  errors,  and  we  fear 
maybe  of  other  errors  also,  if  timely  care 
be  not  taken  to  suppress  the  same.  Par- 
ticularly, we  understand  that  within  these 
few  weeks  there  have  been  at  Sea  Cuncke 
[Seekonk]  thirteen  or  fourteen  persons  re- 
baptized,  yet  we  hear  not  if  any  effectual  re- 
striction is  intended  thereabouts.  Let  it 
not,  we  pray  you,  seem  presumptious  in  us 
to  mind  you  hereof,  nor  that  we  earnestly 
entreat  you  to  take  care  as  well  of  the 
suppressing  of  errors  as  of  the  maintenance 
of  truth,  God  equally  requiring  the  per- 
formance of  both  at  the  hands  of  Christian 
magistrates,  but  rather  that  you  will  con- 
sider our  interest  is  concerned  therein. 
The  infection  of  such  diseases,  being  so 
many,  are  likely  to  spread  into  our  juris- 
diction; 'tunc  tua  res  agitur  paries  cum 
proximus  ardet.'  We  are  united  by  con- 
federacy, by  faith,  by  neighborhood,  by 
fellowship  in  our  sufferings  as  exiles,  and 
by  other  Christian  bonds,  and  we  hope 
neither  Sathan  nor  any  of  his  instru- 
ments, shall  by  this  or  any  other  errors, 
disunite  us,  and  that  we  shall  never  have  to 
repent  us  of  our  so  near  conjunction  with 
you;  but  that  we  shall  both  so  equally  and 
zealously  uphold  all  the  truths  of  God  re- 
vealed, that  we  may  render  a  comfortable 
account  to  Him  that  hath  set  us  in  our 
places,  and  betrusted  us  with  the  keeping 
of  both  tables,  of  which  well  hoping,  we 
cease  your  farther  troubles,  and  rest. 

"Your  very  loving  friends  and  brethren." 

The    Plymouth     Court,    however, 
I  took  no  more  notice  of  this  communi- 


cation and  the  other  petitions  than  to 
charge  the  separatists  to  desist  from 
practices  which  annoyed  their  neigh- 
bors, and  to  bind  them  over  to  the 
October  (1650)  court,  "One  for  an- 
other in  the  sum  of  ten  pounds 
apiece."  No  sentence  appears  on 
record  against  them. 

Shortly  after  this  the  little  band  of 
Rehoboth  Baptists  was  weakened  by 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Holmes  and  some 
of  his  adherents  to  Newport.  The 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  followed 
Mr.  Holmes's  movements  and  con- 
tinued to  harbor  ill-will  against  him. 
For,  according  to  the  Newport  church 
papers,  he  and  two  of  his  associ- 
ates, Messrs.  Clarke  and  Crandal, 
"being  the  representatives  of  the 
church  in  Newport  upon  the  request 
of  William  Witter  of  Lynn,  arrived 
there,  he  being  a  brother  in  the 
church  who,  by  reason  of  advanced 
age,  could  not  undertake  so  great  a 
journey  as  to  visit  the  church."  Serv- 
ices were  held  at  Witter's  house,  for 
which  Mr.  Holmes  and  his  compan- 
ions were  arrested  and  condemned 
to  suffer  fines  or  whippings — Crandal 
five  pounds,  Clarke  twenty  pounds, 
and  Holmes  thirty  pounds.  Mr. 
Holmes  refused  to  pay  his  fine  or  let 
his  friends  pay  it  for  him.  He  was 
accordingly  whipped  with  a  three- 
corded  whip,  receiving  thirty  lashes. 
The  punishment  was  inflicted  on 
Boston  Common.  Mr.  Holmes  took 
his  Testament  to  the  Common  with 
him  and  attempted  to  exhort  the 
people  who  had  gathered  to  witness 
the  spectacle.  But  one  of  the  magis- 
trates, Increase  Nowel,  bade  the 
whipper  to  his  task,  and  another  of 
the  magistrates,  Thomas  Flint,  cried: 
"Fellow,  do  thine  office,  for  this  fel- 
low would  but  make  a  long  speech  to 
delude  the  people."  Mr.  Holmes, 
nevertheless,  proceeded  to  speak, 
saying  that  what  he  had  to  suffer  was 
for  the  Word  of  God  and  testimony  of 
Jesus  Christ.  "No,"  said  Mr. 
Nowel,  "it  is  for  your  error,  and  go- 
ing about  to  seduce  the  people." 
While  his  back  was  being  bared  and 
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while  the  whipper  was  plying  the  lash 
Mr,  Holmes  continued  to  speak.  He 
told  his  hearers  that  though  his  flesh 
should  fail  and  though  his  spirit 
should  fail,  yet  his  God  would  not 
fail.  When  the  punishment  was 
ended  Mr.  Holmes  said  to  the  magis- 
trates: "You  have  struck  me  with 
roses.  Although  the  Lord  has  made 
it  easy  for  me,  yet  I  pray  God  it  may 
not  be  laid  to  your  charge."  He  was 
then  released  and  was  met  by  two  of 
his  friends,  John  Hazel  and  John 
Spur,  who  shook  him  by  the  hand, 
Hazel  without  saying  anything  and 
Spur  exclaiming,  "Blessed  be  the 
Lord!"  For  so  doing  the  authori- 
ties arrested  Hazel  and  Spur  and  sen- 
tenced them  to  pay  each  forty  shil- 
lings or  to  be  whipped.  They  chose 
the  latter  punishment,  but  friends 
paid  their  fines  and  they  were  re- 
leased. 

After  Holmes  had  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  whipping  of  the  in- 
tolerant authorities  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  which  was  not  until  after  many 
weeks,  he  returned  to  Newport. 
Soon  after  he  became  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  there,  succeed- 
ing the  Rev.  John  Clarke,  before  men- 
tioned. "In  Mr.  Holmes,"  writes 
one  historian,  "the  church  found  a 
bold  and  fearless  advocate  for  truth, 
and  a  faithful  and  indefatigable 
pastor."  Mr.  Holmes  died  in  service 
in  1682,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of 
his  age.  He  lies  buried  in  Middle- 
town  on  the  Island  of  Rhode  Island. 

While  Mr.  Holmes  was  serving  at 
Newport,  the  flock  of  Rehoboth  Bap- 
tists had  become  scattered,  not  being 
able  to  withstand  the  bitter  persecu- 
tion offered  them.  But  in  1663,  it 
was  collected  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Rev.  John  Myles  of  Swansea  in 
Wales.  Mr.  Myles  (or  Miles  as  it  is 
sometimes  spelled)  was  a  leader  of 
the  Baptists  in  Wales  and  was  ejected 
from  that  country  for  non-conform- 
ity. He  sought  his  home  in  New 
England,  though  when  he  came  is 
not  known.  Doubtless  he  heard  of 
Mr.  Holmes  and  his  followers  and  the 


persecution  waged  upon  them.  At 
any  rate  he  came  to  Rehoboth  in  the 
year  mentioned  and  began  to  sow  in 
the  field  which  Mr.  Holmes  had 
ploughed.  A  church  with  seven 
members  was  organized,  the  records 
of  the  meeting  at  which  it  was  formed 
being  in  the  record  book  of  the 
church,  which  is  now  to  be  found  in 
the  town  of  Swansea.  This  is  a  re- 
markable volume.  It  contains  a  list 
of  the  members  of  Mr.  Myles's 
church  in  Swansea,  Wales,  from  1640 
till  1660,  with  letters,  decrees,  ordi- 
nances, etc.,  of  the  several  churches 
of  the  denomination  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  records  of  the  church  in 
New  England  up  to  the  present 
century.  The  records  were  begun 
in  the  Welsh  tongue,  and  after- 
wards translated.  Among  the  con- 
tents of  the  book  is  the  covenant 
of  the  church  which  is  a  most  inter- 
esting document  and  which  well  re- 
flects the  characters  of  the  men  who 
drew  it  up.     It  reads  as  follows : 

"holy  covenant. 

"Swansea  in  New  England — A  true  copy 
of  the  Holy  Covenant  the  first  founders  of 
Swansea  entered  into  at  the  first  beginning 
and  all  the  members  thereof  for  Divers 
years. 

"Whereas  we  Poor  Creatures  are  through 
the  exceeding  Riches  of  God's  Infinite 
Grace  Mercyfully  snatched  out  of  the  King- 
dom of  darkness  and  by  his  Infinite  Power 
translated  into  the  Kingdom  of  his  dear 
Son,  there  to  be  partakers  with  all  the 
Saints  of  all  those  Privileges  which  Christ 
by  the  Shedding  of  his  Pretious  Blood 
hath  purchased  for  us,  and  that  we  do  find 
our  Souls  in  some  good  Measure  wrought 
on  by  Divine  Grace  to  desire  to  be  Con- 
formable to  Christ  in  all  things,  being  also 
constrained  by  the  matchless  love  and 
wonderfull  Distinguishing  Mercies  that  we 
Abundantly  Injoy  from  his  most  free  grace 
to  Serve  him  according  to  our  utmost  ca- 
pacitys,  and  that  we  also  know  that  it  is  our 
most  bounden  Duty  to  Walk  in  visible 
Communion  with  Christ  and  Each  other 
according  to  the  Prescript  Rule  of  his  most 
holy  word,  and  also  that.it  is  our  undoubted 
Right  through  Christ  to  Injoy  all  the 
Privileges  of  God's  House  which  our  souls 
for  a  long  time  panted  after.  And  finding 
no  other  way  at  Present  by  the  all-working 
Providence  of  our  only  wise  God  and  gra- 
cious Father  to  us  opened  for  the  Injoy- 
ment  of  the  same,  We  do  therefore  after 
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often  and  Solemn  Seeking  to  the  Lord  for 
Help  and  direction  in  the  fear  of  his  holy 
Name,  and  with  hands  lifted  up  to  him  the 
most  High  God,  Humbly  and  freely  offer 
up  ourselves  this  day  a  Living  Sacrifice 
unto  him  who  is  our  God  in  Covenant 
through  Christ  our  Lord  and  only  Saviour 
to  walk  together  according  to  his  revealed 
word  in  the  Visible  Gospel  Relation  both  to 
Christ  our  only  head,  and  to  each  other  as 
fellow-members  and  Brethren  of  the  Same 
Household  faith.  And  we  do  Humbly 
praye  that  through  his  Strength  we  will 
henceforth  Endeavor  to  Perform  all  our 
Respective  Duties  towards  God  and  each 
other  and  to  practice  all  the  ordinances  of 
Christ  according  to  what  is  or  shall  be  re- 
vealed to  us  in  our  Respective  Places  to 
exercise  Practice  and  Submit  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Christ  in  this  his  Church,  viz.,  fur- 
ther Protesting  against  all  Rending  or 
Dividing  Principles  or  Practices  from  any 
of  the  People  of  God  as  being  most 
abominable  and  loathsome  to  our  souls  and 
utterly  inconsistent  with  that  Christian 
Charity  which  declares  men  to  be  Christ's 
Disciples.  Indeed  further  declaring  in  that 
as  Union  in  Christ  is  the  sole  ground  of 
our  Communion,  each  with  other,  So  we 
are  ready  to  accept  of,  Receive  to  and  hold 
Communion  with  all  such  as  by  judgment 
of  Charity  we  conceive  to  be  fellow- 
members  with  us  in  our  head  Christ  Jesus 
tho  differing  from  us  in  Such  Controversial 
Points  as  are  not  absolutely  and  essenti- 
ally necessary  to  salvation.  We  also  hope 
that  though  of  ourselves  we  are  altogether 
unworthy  and  unfit  thus  to  offer  up  our- 
selves to  God  or  to  do  him  a,  or  to  ex- 
pect any  favor  with,  or  mercy  from  Him, 
He  will  graciously  accept  of  this  our  free- 
will offering  in  and  through  the  merit  and 
mediation  of  our  Dear  Redeemer,  And  that 
he  will  imploy  and  emprove  us  in  this 
service  to  his  Praise,  to  whom  be  all  Glory, 
Honor,  now  and  forever.     Amen. 

"The  names  of  the  persons  that  first 
joyned  themselves  in  the  Covenant  afore- 
said as  a  Church  of  Christ, 

John   Myles,   Elder. 
James   Brown, 
Nicholas  Tanner, 
Joseph  Carpenter, 
John    Butterworth, 
Eldad  Kingsley, 
Benjamin   Alby." 

This  covenant  is  remarkably  liberal 
for  the  times,  so  much  so  that  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Newman's  hostile  feelings 
were  again  aroused,  and  he  called 
upon  the  Plymouth  Court  to  suppress 
the  Baptists  and  their  newly-formed 
church.  Whereupon,  each  member 
of  the  church  was  fined  five  pounds 
and  prohibited  from  worship  for  one 


month,  and  they  were  all  advised  to 
remove  from  Rehoboth  to  some 
place  where  they  would  not  prejudice 
any  existing  church.  In  pursuance 
of  this  advice  the  church  removed  to 
Wannamoiset,  within  the  bounds  of 
old  Swansea,  Mass.,  and  within  what 
is  now  Barrington,  R.  I.  Here  the 
church  grew  in  numbers  and  in  favor 
with  both  the  church  left  behind  in 
Rehoboth  and  the  Plymouth  Court. 
The  Rehoboth  church  voted  in  1666, 
three  years  after  Mr.  Newman's 
death,  to  invite  Mr.  Myles  to  preach 
to  them  "once  in  a  fortnight  on  the 
week  day  and  once  on  the  Sabbath 
day,"  and  again  later  in  the  same 
year  voted  "that  Mr.  Myles  shall  con- 
tinue to  lecture  on  the  week  day  and 
further  on  the  Sabbath,  if  he  be  there- 
unto legally  called."  The  Plymouth 
Court  showed  its  change  of  feelings 
by  granting  Mr.  Myles,  Captain 
Willett,  and  others  of  the  church  a 
township  south  of  the  Rehoboth  lim- 
its under  the  name  of  New  Swansea. 
Mr.  Myles  numbered  in  his  church 
not  only  Baptists  but  Congregation- 
alists  as  well,  and  his  broad-minded- 
ness rendered  it  even  possible  for 
those  of  far  wider  differences  of 
opinion  to  come  under  his  leader- 
ship. The  spirit  of  fairness  which 
characterized  all  of  Mr.  Myles's  do- 
ings is  seen  in  his  reply  to  Captain 
Willett,  who,  with  four  others,  was 
given  the  trust  of  "the  admittance  of 
town  inhabitants."  Captain  Willett 
made  these  proposals: 

"1.  That  no  erroneous  person  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  township  as  an  inhabitant 
or  sojourner. 

"2.  That  no  men  of  any  evil  behaviour, 
or  contentious  persons,  &c,  be  admitted. 

"3.  That  none  may  be  admitted  that  may 
become  a  charge  to  the  place." 

The  reply  of  Mr.  Myles  shows  the  re- 
ligious motive  to  have  been  dominant 
in  the  settlement  of  the  town,  and 
while  more  catholic  in  its  spirit  than 
the  proposals,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Myles's  salary  as  pastor  was 
forty  pounds  a  year.  But  he  was 
more  than   passing  rich,  for  he  re- 
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ceived  in  addition  a  like  amount  in 
"current  country  funds"  for  his  serv- 
ices as  schoolmaster,  he  being  the 
town's  first  teacher  as  well  as  its  first 
preacher.  Mr.  Myles  taught  gram- 
mar, rhetoric,  arithmetic,  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  reading  and  writing. 
School  was  held  in  different  parts  of 
the  town,  and  Mr.  Myles  by  boarding 
around  was  brought  into  contact  with 
all  his  parishioners. 

In  1675,  King  Philip's  War  broke 
out,  Swansea  being  the  scene  of  the 
first  bloodshed.  Mr.  Myles's  house 
was  fortified  and  known  as  "Myles's 
Garrison."  Here  the  troops  col- 
lected at  the  first  outbreak,  and  in  a 
skirmish  with  the  Indians  lost  a  man. 
Mr.  Myles  was  foremost  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  settlement,  holding  the 
position  of  captain.  In  1676  Philip  was 
killed  at  Mt.  Hope,  and  the  war  was 
over,  but  its  ravages  had  sadly 
broken  up  the  Swansea  church.  Ow- 
ing to  its  scattered  condition,  Mr. 
Myles    went    to    Boston,    where    he 


labored  for  three  years.  Peace,  how- 
ever, was  found  to  have  been  entirely 
restored,  and  the  church  took  new 
courage  and  collected  again,  sending 
urgent  entreaties  to  Mr.  Myles  to 
return  to  them,  which  he  did.  He 
served  as  pastor  for  only  three  years, 
however,  when,  in  1683,  death  ended 
a  ministry  of  thirty-eight  years. 

John  Myles  and  his  predecessor, 
Obadiah  Holmes,  may  not  be  as  well 
known  as  are  other  men  numbered 
among  the  champions  of  religious 
liberty  in  New  England's  early  days. 
They  lived  and  labored  in  a  section  of 
the  country  not  adapted  by  situation 
ever  to  become  thickly  settled  or  to 
have  much  prominence,  and  which 
even  now  retains  many  of  its  primi- 
tive characteristics.  They  labored 
earnestly  and  faithfully,  they  suffered 
much,  but  they  exerted  a  wide  influ- 
ence. If  they  are  to  be  known  by  their 
fruits,  they  certainly  deserve  to  rank 
high  among  the  apostles  of  religious 
liberty  in  the  history  of  New  England. 


ESEK    HOPKINS,    FIRST    ADMIRAL    OF   THE 
AMERICAN    NAVY. 


By   Robert    Grieve. 


MANY  of  the 
men  who  do 
the  basal  or 
primary  work 
in  movements 
which  result  in 
progress  for 
mankind  fail  to 
receive  any  due 
recompense  or 
recognition. 
Great  inven- 
tions have  usu- 
ally been  the 
result  of  the 
labor  of  un- 
known men,  while  the  reward  of  suc- 
cess has  been  reaped  either  by  those 
who    put    on    the    finishing    touches 


or  those  who  were  able  to  market 
the  new  device.  In  social  and 
political  development  this  is  even 
more  striking.  The  men  behind 
the  scenes,  who  often  do  the  most 
important  work  of  organizing  and  lay- 
ing the  foundations,  are  frequently 
overlooked,  while  those  who  achieve  a 
picturesque  success  by  means  of  the 
facilities  thus  created  are  regarded  as 
the  heroes  and  great  men. 

The  fame  of  the  first  admiral  of  the 
American  navy,  Esek  Hopkins,  has 
suffered  an  eclipse  almost  total,  while 
other  men  who  were  materially  helped 
to  do  what  thy  did  through  his  exer- 
tions have  filled  much  larger  places  in 
the  naval  history  of  the  Revolution. 
His  experience  as  commander-in-chief 
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of  the  Continental  navy  both  before 
and  after  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, for  a  period  of  over  two  years, 
was  a  constant  struggle  against  a  suc- 
cession of  circumstances  which,  with- 
out any  fault  of  his  own,  prevented 
him  from  carrying  out  the  orders  of 
Congress  and  defeated  his  own  plans 
for  extended  enterprises.  While  the 
best  informed  and  the  just  men  among 
his  contemporaries  recognized  the  fact 
that  his  failure  to  accomplish  certain 
expected  results  was  due  to  insur- 
mountable difficulties,  there  was  a 
popular  feeling  that  he  had  not  ex- 
erted himself  as  strenuously  as  he 
might  have  done.  The  result  has 
been  that  his  place  has  never  been  de- 
fined nor  the  service  he  rendered 
properly  estimated. 

The  causes  of  this  lack  of  success 
were  inherent  in  the  circumstances. 
Esek  Hopkins,  by  his  vigorous  and 
clear  protests  against  those  who  were 
using  the  public  service  and  the  war 
as  a  means  of  private  gain,  demon- 
strated his  courage  and  patriotism. 
But  he  thereby  incurred  the  enmity  of 
the  "mercenary  merchants/'  and  their 
antagonism  balked  his  efforts  in  many 
directions.  Although  he  soon  per- 
ceived that  this  opposition  would  be 
strong,  he  persevered,  with  faith  in  his 
fellow  citizens  and  in  Congress;  but 
the  self-interest  of  the  fortune  hunters, 
with  their  intrigues,  was  too  strong  for 
him  at  home,  and  the  Continental 
Congress  was  too  weak,  too  ignorant 
of  the  circumstances,  and  too  much 
divided  in  counsel,  to  render  him  effi- 
cient aid. 

Neither  the  British  government  nor 
the  British  people  expected  when  the 
American  Revolution  began,  that  the 
colonists  would  be  able  to  fight  so  suc- 
cessfully as  they  did  on  the  sea. 
The  thought  was  not  for  a  moment 
entertained  that  the  scattered  com- 
munities of  farmers  and  fishermen  on 
the  American  sea-board  would  be  able 
to  offer  any  successful  resistance  to 
the  war  ships  of  the  mother  country, 
or  to  materially  damage  her  com- 
merce.    Yet  the  event  proved  that  the 


Americans  were  the  superior  fighters; 
they  demonstrated  their  preeminence 
both  in  the  Revolution  and  in  the 
War  of  1812. 

The  training  which  the  American 
colonists  received  in  their  ordinary 
pursuits  partly  explains  why  they  de- 
veloped such  ability  as  sea  fighters. 
Nearly  every  man  was  accustomed  to 
hard  out-door  work  in  the  field  and 
the  forest,  or  on  the  sea.  Many  of 
them  had  been  sailors  at  some  time  or 
other  in  their  lives,  for  the  sea  was  the 
principal  and  in  many  instances  the 
only  highway  of  commerce  between 
the  scattered  sea-board  colonies. 
Then,  too,  a  large  proportion  of  these 
sailors  had  served  in  the  privateers 
which  in  the  wars  with  France  and 
Spain  had  preyed  on  the  rich  vessels 
of  those  nations.  In  this  pursuit, 
which  was  carried  on  by  the  colonial 
merchants  on  the  same  basis  as  their 
legitimate  trading  ventures  and  in 
connection  with  them,  many  of  the 
men  obtained  experience  in  sea  fight- 
ing. 

The  discipline  on  the  American  pri- 
vateers was  not  of  the  rigid  character 
that  prevailed  on  the  English  men-of- 
war.  The  officers  and  men  were 
neighbors  at  home,  and  their  relations 
on  shipboard  were  more  those  of  as- 
sociates in  a  common  enterprise  than 
those  of  superiors  and  inferiors. 
This  resulted  in  an  effective  coopera- 
tion where  single  vessels  were  con- 
cerned, as  each  man  was  impelled  by 
his  self  interest  to  accomplish  the  best 
possible  results,  while  affection  and 
comradeship  induced  all  necessary 
submission  to  the  officers.  But  when 
large  enterprises  were  undertaken,  this 
personal  independence  prevented  the 
obedience  that  was  so  necessary. 
Jealousy  and  insubordination  natu- 
rally followed  and  hindered  concerted 
movements  on  a  large  scale.  Such  at 
least  was  the  experience  of  Esek  Hop- 
kins and  his  officers. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution, 
Esek  Hopkins  was  probably  the  best 
known  sea-captain  in  the  colonies. 
For  forty  years  he  had  followed  the 
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sea  both  as  merchant-captain  and  as 
commander  of  privateers,  as  well  as 
in  the  colonial  service  during  the 
Seven  Years'  War.  His  ability  and 
enterprise  were  undoubted,  and  al- 
though he  was  nearly  sixty  years  of 
age,  his  previous  achievements  pointed 
him  out  as  the  best  man  for  com- 
mander of  the  Continental  navy. 

The  Hopkins  family  was  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  colony  of  Rhode 
Island.  Thomas  Honkins,  its  pro- 
genitor, an  associate  of  Roger  Wil- 
liams, was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
the  town  of  Providence,  in  1640.  His 
descendants  were  enterprising  men, 
some  of  them  conspicuous  in  the  pub- 
lic life  of  the  colony,  and  in  the  fourth 
generation  two  of  them  acquired  na- 
tional reputations.  Stephen  Hopkins,  a 
great  grand-son  of  the  first  settler,  was 
in  the  years  preceding  the  Revolution 
one  of  Rhode  Island's  most  conspic- 
uous citizens.  He  served  for  many 
years  as  governor  and  chief  justice. 
His  writings,  his  services  as  delegate 
from  Rhode  Island  to  the  Continental 
Congress  and  as  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
made  him  the  most  eminent  Rhode 
Islander  in  civil  affairs  at  that  critical 
period.  Esek  Hopkins  was  a  younger 
brother  of  Stephen,  and  in  a  measure 
his  fame  has  been  obscured  by  the 
greater  renown  of  the  latter. 

Esek  Hopkins  was  born  April  26, 
1718,  at  Chanumiscook,  now  Chop- 
mist,  Scituate,  R.  I.,  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Providence.  This  region, 
at  that  period,  was  within  the  limits  of 
the  town  of  Providence.  The  Hon- 
kins  farm  was  on  hisfh  land  overlook- 
ing a  wide  extent  of  country;  but  the 
neighborhood  was  sparsely  settled, 
and  the  country  was  barren,  hillv  and 
forest-covered.  The  opportunities  for 
education  were  verv  limited  in  such 
surroundings,  but  the  parents  of  the 
Honkins  brothers  had,  through  their 
familvconnections.  unusual  advantages 
of  culture  considering  the  times  and 
circumstances,  so  that  the  home  train- 
ine  which  the  children  received,  espe- 
cially in  the  practical  lines  of  mathe- 


matics and  kindred  studies,  was  prob- 
ably superior  to  that  enjoyed  by  any 
of  their  neighbors. 

In  those  days  the  sea  called  the 
young  men  as  the  cities  do  now.  No 
career  was  open  to  a  wide-awake 
youth  if  he  remained  among  his  native 
wooded  hills.  William  Hopkins, 
Esek's  eldest  brother,  became  a  sailor 
in  his  early  youth,  and  acquired  fame 
and  fortune  as  captain  of  merchant 
vessels  and  of  privateers  during  the 
French  and  Spanish  wars.  The 
annalist  of  the  family  says  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  dash  and  enterprise, 
and  that  "tradition  ascribes  to  him  a 
series  of  adventures  of  a  Quixotic 
character."  Inspired,  no  doubt,  by 
his  brother  William's  example,  Esek 
Hopkins,  in  the  early  part  of  1738, 
when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age, 
shipped  from  Providence  as  a  "raw 
hand"  on  a  vessel  bound  for  Surinam. 
His  worldly  wealth  was  very  little,  his 
most  prized  possession  being  his  gun, 
which  before  sailing  he  disposed  of  for 
a  Spanish  fourpence. 

Although  he  shipped  as  a  common 
sailor,  it  is  probable  he  had  received 
instruction  in  the  art  of  navigation 
from  Captain  William,  and  he  had 
very  likely  sailed  with  him  on  some  of 
his  voyages.  This  supposition  is  ren- 
dered likely  by  the  fact  that  in  a  very 
short  time  he  had  risen  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  vessel.  That  he  made 
good  use  of  his  opportunities  is  proved 
by  the  testimony  of  his  contempo- 
raries that  he  was  considered  in  middle 
life  preeminent  in  his  practical  knowl- 
edge of  seamanship. 

With  the  characteristic  prudence 
and  energy  of  the  New  Englander, 
Captain  Hopkins  was  not  only  a  navi- 
gator, but  was  also  a  merchant.  In 
some  of  his  ventures  his  brother 
Stephen  was  a  partner,  and  many  of 
the  substantial  citizens  of  Providence 
and  Newport  were  glad  to  take  shares 
in  his  vessels,  for  he  was  a  man  of  skill 
and  push,  and  profit  was  almost  cer- 
tain to  result.  At  one  time  seventeen 
vessels  were  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  Hopkins  family,  and  Captain  Esek 
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was  the  commodore  of  the  fleet.  It  is 
related  that  in  the  course  of  his  career 
he  was  five  or  six  times  rendered  al- 
most penniless  by  the  fortunes  of 
trade  or  the  disasters  of  war,  but  he 
retrieved  himself  quickly  on  every 
occasion  and  left  a  large  estate  to  his 
descendants. 

When  he  was  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  he  married,  November  28, 
1 741,  Desire  Burroughs,  daughter  of 
Ezekiel  Burroughs,  one  of  the  leading 
merchants  of  Newport,  and  from  that 
time  until  1755  he  made  Newport  his 
home.  His  wife's  family  were  mer- 
chants and  sea-faring  folk  of  great  in- 
fluence in  their  native  city. 

At  the  time  of  Captain  Hopkins's 
residence  there,  Newport  was  a  sea- 
port of  equal,  if  not  greater,  impor- 
tance with  either  Boston  or  New  York. 
It  had  a  population  of  between  6,000 
and  7,000  people;  its  commerce  was 
extensive  and  profitable,  and  it  was 
the  principal  rendezvous  for  the  priva- 
teers which  preyed  upon  the  French 
and  Spanish  merchantmen.  In  the 
year  1745  more  than  twenty  rich 
prizes  were  brought  into  the  harbor. 
Privateering  was  considered  legiti- 
mate business  in  those  days,  as  slave- 
holding  and  slave-trading  were  then 
and  at  a  later  date.  Great  fortunes 
were  acquired  by  Newport  merchants 
more  through  the  operations  of  their 
privateers  than  by  means  of  trade. 
Godfrey  Malbone,  who  was  then  one 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  port,  lived 
in  regal  magnificence,  and  his  vessels 
are  said  to  have  captured  the  ships  of 
any  nation  which  came  in  their  way, 
practicing  piracy  rather  than  opposi- 
tion to  the  king's  enemies.  An  under- 
ground passage,  which  was  unearthed 
during  the  present  century,  led  to  his 
mansion  from  the  shores  of  the  harbor, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  used  to 
smuggle  in  valuable  freight  secretly. 
The  tales  of  the  buccaneers  or  the 
legends  about  Captain  Kidd  hardly 
present  anything  more  suggestive  on 
which  to  base  an  exciting  story. 

To  dwell  upon  this  aspect  of  the  life 
of  Newport  would,  however,  do  grave 


injustice  to  its  people.  Other  influ- 
ences were  at  work  which  counter- 
acted and  modified  the  tendencies  re- 
sulting from  the  freebooting  practices 
of  the  sea-faring  population.  The  in- 
habitants were  tolerant,  hospitable  a.vl 
enterprising.  Contact  with  the  world 
haa  given  them  some  education  and 
culture  and  had  imbued  them  with  so 
much  of  the  cosmopolitan  spirit  that 
three  hundred  Jews  had  been  indued 
to  settle  there  and  were  enabled  to  live 
on  an  equal  footing  in  peace  and 
amity  with  their  neighbors.  The 
presence  of  the  idealistic  philosopher, 
Dean,  afterwards  Bishop  Berkeley  i.i 
Newport  for  a  little  over  two  years, 
1728-30,  did  much  to  give  an  intellec- 
tual tone  to  the  community,  which 
was  never  dissipated.  Undoubtedly 
Esek  Hopkins,  admitted  as  he  was 
through  his  own  and  his  wife's  family 
connections  into  the  most  select  social 
circles,  received  benefits  in  mental 
training  and  in  manners,  in  the  courtly 
Newport  society,  which  made  up  for 
the  opportunities  denied  him  in  his 
youth. 

Whether  Esek  Hopkins  removed  to 
Providence  in  1752  or  1755  is  un- 
certain. According  to  the  records 
of  Providence  he  was  in  1752  a 
member  of  the  committee  "to1  have 
the  care  of  the  town  school-house, 
and  to  appoint  a  master  to  teach 
in  said  house."  The  other  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  were  Nicholas 
Cooke,  Joseph  Olney,  Elisha  Brown 
and  Joseph  Mawney,  all  leading 
citizens.  This  appointment  would 
seem  to  prove  that  he  was  a  resident 
of  Providence  in  that  year;  but  he  may 
have  continued  to  reside  at  Newport 
a  portion  of  the  time.  At  any  rate,  in 
1755  he  was  a  permanent  resident  of 
Providence,  and  had  purchased  and 
settled  on  a  farm  in  the  north  part  of 
the  town,  where  he  continued  to  reside 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.  That  he  was 
regarded  as  a  man  of  ability  and  had 
the  confidence  of  his  townsmen  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  represented 
Providence  in  the  General  Assembly 
from  October,  1762,  to  May,  1764. 
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When  the  Seven  Years'  War  broke 
out,  in  1756,  Captain  Hopkins  fitted 
out  one  of  his  vessels  as  a  privateer, 
took  command  himself,  and  went  out 
on  a  cruise.  He  soon  captured  a 
valuable  vessel,  brought  it  into  Provi- 
dence, and  renamed  it  the  "Desire,"  in 
honor  of  his  wife.  This  was  not  the 
only  cruise  he  engaged  in  during  that 
war;  for  in  November  of  the  next  year 
prize  goods  sent  in  by  him  were  con- 
demned in  the  Connecticut  courts  of 
Vice-Admiralty,  and  sold  by  public 
vendue  at  New  London  for  £213,  of 
which  amount  Captain  Hopkins  real- 
ized £184.  Many  of  the  naval  officers 
who  subsequently  achieved  distinction 
in  the  Revolution  served  under  Cap- 
tain Hopkins  during  this  period  with 
benefit  to  themselves  in  the  training 
they  received.  Abraham  Whipple, 
who  performed  many  brilliant  and 
daring  naval  actions  during  the  Revo- 
lution, says  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Esek  Hopkins  twenty  years  later:  "I 
had  the  honor  to  serve  you  in  the  last 
French  war,  and  to  your  satisfaction, 
I  thought." 

When  war  between  the  colonies  and 
the  mother  country  seemed  inevitable 
and  measures  for  defence  were  neces- 
sary, his  towns-people  turned  instinc- 
tively to  Esek  Hopkins  for  help.  His 
obvious  executive  ability,  his  knowl- 
edge of  men,  his  understanding  of 
the  arts  of  naval  warfare  and  his 
observations  in  foreign  countries  all 
contributed  to  make  him  a  fit  leader. 
During  the  early  summer  of  1775 
earth-works  were  thrown  up  on  the 
elevations  overlooking  Providence 
harbor,  and  a  battery  of  16-pounders 
was  erected  on  Fox  Point  at  the  head 
of  the  harbor.  By  vote  of  the  town 
meeting,  August  29,  Esek  Hopkins 
was  elected  to  the  command  of  this 
battery,  and  he  immediately  proceeded 
to  put  the  harbor  and  town  into  a  con- 
dition of  defence.  These  measures 
were  designed  to  prevent  the  British 
ships,  then  at  Newport,  from  captur- 
ing the  town  or  raiding  the  country 
for  supplies.  This  was  not  an  imagin- 
ary   danger,   for   on    the   morning   of 


August  22,  two  British  ships  of  war, 
with  their  tenders,  approached  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  town ;  but  as  all  the 
shore  batteries  were  immediately 
manned  by  the  military  companies  of 
the  town  and  vicinity,  the  British  com- 
manders did  not  consider  it  prudent  to 
make  an  attack.  Under  the  direction 
of  Captain  Hopkins,  a  floating  battery 
was  built,  fire  ships  were  prepared, 
and  a  boom  and  chain  made  ready  to 
stretch  across  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bor, should  the  enemy  appear.  All 
these  preparations  were  made  under 
the  authority  of  the  town  of  Provi- 
dence; but  in  October  the  colony  as- 
sumed the  direction  of  the  work. 

In  October,  1775,  the  British  fleet  at 
Newport  was  increased  by  four  ves- 
sels, and  the  commander,  Captain 
Wallace,  made  demands  on  the  in- 
habitants of  the  islands  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Conanicut  for  a  large 
amount  of  live-stock.  The  colonists 
were  driven  to  take  some  action  to 
protect  themselves.  Esek  Hopkins 
was  then  commissioned,  by  the  Recess 
Committee  of  the  Rhode  Island  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  colonial  forces,  with  William 
West  as  second  in  command.  With 
a  force  of  600  men,  composed  of  five 
companies  from  Providence  and  com- 
panies of  militia  from  Tiverton  and 
Little  Compton,  he  marched  at  once 
for  Newport  and  encamped  at  Middle- 
town.  This  show  of  force  brought 
about  negotiations  and  on  General 
Hopkins's  advice  the  Recess  Com- 
mitee  agreed  to  furnish  provisions  to 
the  British  through  one  person  on 
condition  that  Newport  be  spared,  and 
the  British  commander  on  his  part 
agreed  not  to  land  his  men  provided 
the  "rebels"  did  not  enter  Newport. 

When  the  Newport  affair  had  been 
thus  arranged,  General  Hopkins  and 
Joseph  Brown,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  determine  the 
best  places  to  fortify  on  the  bay,  made 
a  tour  of  the  colony,  and  as  a  result 
batteries  were  erected,  under  General 
Hopkins's  direction,  at  Pawtuxet  and 
elsewhere,  and  the  colonial  troops  on 
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Rhode  Island  and  Conanicut  were  re- 
inforced. The  remains  of  many  of 
these  old  fortifications  still  exist  in  the 
shape  of  grass-grown  mounds  in  the 
vicinity  of  Providence,  particularly  on 
Field's  Point,  on  Fort  Hill,  East 
Providence;  and  at  Pawtuxet  Neck. 
As  a  result  of  General  Hopkins's  exer- 
tions the  whole  bay  was  put  in  a  good 
condition  of  defence,  and  the  yeomen 
soldiers  were  organized  into  an  effec- 
tive fighting  corps. 

By  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1775, 
the  Continental  Congress  began  to 
think  that  an  American  navy  should 
be  created.  The  first  steps  in  this  di- 
rection were,  however,  taken  in  Rhode 
Island,  as  the  General  Assembly,  on 
August  26,  passed  a  resolution  direct- 
ing the  colony's  delegates  in  Congress 
to  use  their  influence  to  have  a  fleet  of 
cruisers  equipped  for  the  protection  of 
commerce.  These  resolutions  were 
presented  October  3,  and  as  a  result 
on  October  13  one  vessel  was  ordered 
by  Congress;  October  30  a  second 
one  was  provided  for,  and  a  marine 
committee  was  appointed  consisting 
of  Silas  Deane,  John  Adams,  Stephen 
Hopkins,  John  Langdon,  Joseph 
Hewes  and  Richard  Henry  Lee. 
This  committee  was  empowered  to 
procure  vessels,  and  on  December 
13,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  com- 
mittee, Congress  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  thirteen  vessels,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $866,666.66.  Of 
these  ships,  one  was  to  be  built  in  New 
Hampshire,  two  in  Massachusetts, 
two  in  Rhode  Island,  two  in  New 
York,  one  in  Maryland,  and  the  others 
as  the  committee  should  decide. 

Esek  Hopkins  was  the  unanimous 
choice  for  the  head  of  the  new  navy, 
and  on  December  22,  1775,  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief.  This 
was  the  same  title  that  Washington 
had  as  general  of  the  army.  Hopkins 
has,  however,  been  generally  known 
by  the  title  of  "commodore,"  although 
he  was  sometimes  addressed  both  by 
the  Marine  Committee  and  by  officials 
of  Congress  as  "Admiral";  but  he  was 
usually  written  to  as  Commander-in- 


chief.  He  was  at  once  relieved  of  his 
military  command  by  the  Recess 
Committee  of  the  Rhode  Island  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  proceeded  imme- 
diately to  Philadelphia  in  the  sloop 
"Katy,"  under  command  of  Abraham 
Whipple,  with  one  hundred  Rhode 
Island  men  especially  enlisted  for 
naval  service.  Early  in  January, 
1776,  he  had  assembled  a  squadron  of 
eight  vessels,  all  of  which  were  mer- 
chantmen hastily  converted  into  war 
ships;  their  total  armament  was  only 
no  guns.  His  reception  on  board 
this  little  fleet  is  thus  described  in 
Maclay's  History  of  the  Navy: 

"At  9  o'clock,  on  a  clear,  frosty 
morning  in  January,  he  stepped  into 
his  barge  at  the  foot  of  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  and  amid  the  discharges 
of  artillery  and  the  cheers  of  the  multi- 
tude he  made  his  way  through  the 
floating  ice  to  his  flagship,  the 
'Alfred/  When  he  gained  the  deck, 
Captain  Dudley  Saltonstall  gave  the 
signal,  and  First  Lieutenant  John 
Paul  Jones  hoisted  a  yellow  silk^flag 
bearing  the  device  of  a  pine  tree  and 
a  rattlesnake,  with  the  motto  'Don't 
tread  on  me.'  This  was  the  first  flag 
hoisted  on  an  American  man-of- 
war." 

The  names  of  these  vessels  with 
their  commanders  and  armaments 
were  as  follows:  Ships:  "Alfred,"  24 
guns,  Dudley  Saltonstall;  "Colum- 
bus," 20  guns,  Abraham  Whipple; 
brigs:  "Andrea  Doria,  14  guns, 
Nicholas  Biddle;  "Cabot,"  14  guns, 
John  B.  Hopkins  (son  of  Esek  Hop- 
kins); sloops:  "Providence"  (formerly 
the  "Katv")>  12  guns;  "Hornet,"  10 
guns;  "Wasp,"  8  guns;  "Fly,"  tender, 
8  guns. 

After  being  detained  for  some  weeks 
by  the  ice,  the  squadron  sailed  from 
the  Capes  of  the  Delaware,  Feb.  17, 
1776,  and  on  the  night  of  the  19th  the 
"Fly"  and  the  "Hornet"  were  sepa- 
rated from  .the  others.  The  latter  did 
not  overtake  them  during  the  cruise; 
but  the  "Fly"  rejoined  the  fleet  at 
New  Providence.  The  six  small  ves- 
sels first   sailed   south,  with  the  pur- 
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pose  of  engaging  some  of  Lord  Dun- 
more's  ships,  which  had  been  raiding 
tne  seaport  towns  of  the  southern  col- 
onies; but  as  the  weather  became  cold 
and  stormy,  and  the  enemy's  vessels 
were  safe  in  their  harbors,  where  their 
strength  both  as  to  numbers  and  posi- 
tion was  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
Continental  fleet,  and  there  were  be- 
sides many  sick  men  on  four  of  the 
vessels,  Commodore  Hopkins  consid- 
ered it  best  to  proceed  to  a  more  genial 
climate,  and  appointed  a  rendezvous, 
with  a  time  limit  of  fourteen  days,  at 
Abacco,  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands. 
An    expedition    was    there    organized 
against  the  port  of  New  Providence 
on    the    island    of    Nassau;    and    on 
March  3,  a  force  of  200  marines  under 
Captain     Nicholas,     and     50     sailors, 
under  Lieutenant  Weaver,  was  landed 
and  took  possession  of  the  small  fort 
without  any  opposition.       The  large 
fort  was  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
islanders.        The    Admiral    issued    a 
manifesto  to  the  people  of  New  Provi- 
dence,   declaring    that    his    intentions 
were  only  to  "take  possession  of  the 
powder  and  warlike  stores,  belonging 
to  the  Crown,"  and  that  if  no  opposi- 
tion was  attempted  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  inhabitants  would  be 
safe.     As  a  result  of  this  action,  al- 
though    the     large     fort     had     been 
strongly  garrisoned  by  the  inhabitants, 
the  people  deserted,  and  the  governor 
wa:    soon   obliged  to   deliver  up  the 
keys  to  Captain  Nicholas.     The  stores 
captured  consisted  of  88  cannon,  (9  to 
36-pounders),    15    mortars    (4    to    11 
inches  diameter),   5,458  shells,   11,000 
round  shot  and  15  barrels  of  gunpow- 
der.    The  governor  had,  however,  the 
day  before,  sent  off  in  a  small  sloop 
150  barrels  of  gunpowder.     The  only 
prisoners  taken  were  Montfort  Brown, 
the     lieutenant    governor,     and     Mr. 
Thomas  Arwin,  counsellor  and  collec- 
tor   of    His    Majesty's    quit-rents    in 
South  Carolina,  and  inspector  general 
of  His  Majesty's   customs  for  North 
America.       The   stores   were   put   on 
board  the  fleet  and  in  a  large  sloop 
which  the  admiral  borrowed  for  this 


purpose,  with  the  promise  to  return  it 
to  the  owners. 

The  small  vessels  of  the  squadron 
were  heavily  loaded  with  these  spoils, 
and  they  made  their  way  slowly  home- 
ward. On  the  4th  of  April,  as  they 
entered  Long  Island  Sound  from  the 
east,  they  fell  in  with  and  captured  the 
schooner  "Hawke,"  of  6  guns  and  8 
swivels,  under  command  of  Captain 
Wallace,  son  of  Commodore  Wallace, 
then  in  command  of  the  British  vessels 
at  Newport.  The  next  day  the  bomb 
brig  "Bolton"  of  8  guns,  2  howitzers, 
and  48  hands,  with  a  plentiful  supply 
of  ammunition,  was  also  captured. 

The  squadron  now  consisted  of  six 
vessels  and  the  sloop  with  the  stores, 
as  the  "Wasp"  had  parted  company 
on  the  return  trip.  After  the  capture 
of  the  schooner  and  the  brig,  as  they 
were  proceeding  slowly  up  the  Sound 
before  daylight,  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th,  a  strange  vessel  was  encountered. 
In  the  darkness  she  was  hailed  by  one 
of  the  smaller  vessels,  and  responded 
with  a  broadside.  The  American  ves- 
sels were  separated  by  considerable 
distances  from  each  other;  but  the 
stranger  was  successively  engaged  by 
the  "Cabot,"  the  "Alfred,"  the  "An- 
drea Dpria"  and  the  "Columbus,"  for 
about  three  hours,  with  a  loss  of 
ten  killed  and  a  number  seriously 
wounded,  among  whom  was  John  B. 
Hopkins,  commander  of  the  "Cabot." 
The  "Cabot"  sustained  the  greater 
part  of  the  fighting,  but  the  "Colum- 
bus" was  engaged  when  daylight  ap- 
proached, and  although,  in  response 
to  the  signals  of  the  Admiral  her  com- 
mander, Captain  Whipple,  withdrew 
and  returned  to  the  squadron,  there 
was  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  his  brother 
officers  that  he  had  not  fought  as  well 
as  he  should.  The  straneer  proved  to 
be  the  British  frigate  "Glasgow,"  of 
24  guns.  Although  she  was  badly  dam- 
aged she  escaped  into  Newport,  but 
her  tender  was  captured.  The  Conti- 
nental squadron  proceeded  on  its  way, 
and  put  into  New  London,  April  8th. 
The  news  of  the  success  of  the  at- 
tack   on    the    Bahama    Islands    was 
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received  with  great  rejoicing  in  all  the 
colonies.  John  Hancock,  on  behalf  of 
Congress,  wrote  from  Philadelphia, 
Aprv  17,  1776,  congratulating  Ad- 
miral Hopkins  on  the  outcome  of  the 
expedition. 

The  failure  to  capture  the  "Glas- 
gow" was  the  only  setback  of  the 
cruise.  It  was  in  no  way  discreditable 
to  Admiral  Hopkins  or  his  captains, 
but  rather  showed  their  pluck  and  sea- 
manship in  that,  when  loaded  with 
captured  spoils,  encumbered  with  two 
prizes  and  a  transport,  and  with  many 
sick  men  on  board,  they  were  in  the 
dead  of  night  able  to  defend  them- 
selves so  effectually.  Had  the  "Glas- 
gow" continued  the  fight,  she  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  captured.  If 
she  had  been  pursued,  the  British  fleet, 
then  in  Newport,  would  have  been 
called  out,  and  the  American  vessels 
would  have  been  greatly  overmatched, 
so  that  the  course  followed  was  the 
wisest  under  the  circumstances.  Cap- 
tain Whipple  of  the  "Columbus"  was 
blamed  so  much  by  his  associates  for 
not  closing  with  the  "Glasgow,"  that 
he  demanded  a  court-martial,  which 
was  held  on  board  the  "Alfred,"  at 
Providence,  May  6.  He  was  ac- 
quitted, as  it  was  shown  that  the  want 
of  wind  and  the  position  of  his  vessel 
prevented  any  action  on  his  part. 
The  same  court-martial  cashiered 
Captain  Hazard  of  the  "Providence" 
for  disobedience  of  orders.  The  es- 
cape of  the  "Glasgow"  had  a  depress- 
ing effect  on  the  popular  mind  and 
operated  against  the  navy.  The  vic- 
tories that  had  been  won  and  the 
prizes  captured  did  not  seem  to  count 
for  much,  when  compared  with  what 
was  felt,  unjustly  as  appears,  to  have 
been  an  avoidable  defeat. 

Before  the  fleet  started  from  Phila- 
delphia a  large  number  of  the  sailors 
were  sick,  and  when  it  arrived  in  New 
London  there  were  over  two  hundred 
down  with  the  small  pox  and  other 
diseases.  In  response  to  the  request 
of  Admiral  Hopkins,  General  Wash- 
ington sent  from  New  York  nearly 
two   hundred   men   to   help   man   the 


fleet  which  sailed  for  Providence, 
R.  I.,  April  24,  the  British  fleet 
having  left  Newport  meanwhile. 
When  the  vessels  arrived  in  Provi- 
dence, more  than  one  hundred  men 
were  so  sick  as  to  be  incapacitated  for 
service,  and  others  were  coming  down 
every  day  with  a  malignant  fever. 
Soon  after,  General  Washington  asked 
for  the  return  of  his  soldiers,  and  all 
who  were  not  ill  or  had  not  deserted 
were  sent  back  to  New  York  in  the 
sloop  "Providence,"  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  John  Paul  Jones. 
At  this  time  Admiral  Hopkins,  ac- 
cording to  a  letter  written  by  him  to 
the  Marine  Committee,  "was  making 
all  the  dispatch  possible  to  procure 
provisions  and  stores  to  go  on  a  three 
or  four  months'  cruise."  But  the 
sickness  of  so  many  men,  the  deterrent 
influence  that  the  prevalence  of  the 
sickness  had  in  preventing  new  re- 
cruits from  joining  the  fleet,  and  the 
recalling  of  the  soldiers  by  Washing- 
ton completely  upset  the  Admiral's 
plans. 

Sickness  among  the  sailors  was  not, 
however,  the  only  cause  that  deterred 
recruits  from  joining  the  navy.  Pri- 
vateering had  been  authorized  by  the 
Continental  Congress,  March  18, 
1776.  The  wages  paid  on  the  priva- 
teers was  from  one-half  to  twice  as 
much  as  Congress  permitted  to  be 
paid  on  the  Government  ships,  which 
only  gave  a  share  of  one-third  in  all 
prizes  taken  and  one-half  in  the  case 
of  armed  vessels,  while  the  privateers 
offered  one-half  in  all  cases  and  occa- 
sionally more  when  there  was  extra 
hazard.  These  higher  wages  and 
greater  chances  were  offered  at  the 
very  time  when  the  new  navy  was  in 
want  of  men.  Naturally  the  sailors 
flocked  to  the  privateers,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment ships  were  shunned.  As 
time  wore  on  these  conditions  became 
more  acute,  and  the  difficulty  of  se- 
curing sailors  increased.  The  own- 
ers of  the  privateers  opposed  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Admiral  to  secure  men, 
and  by  intrigue  and  political  influence, 
direct    and    indirect,    practically    sue- 
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ceeded  in  thwarting  his  endeavors. 
They  were  opposed  by  their  self-in- 
terest to  the  active  operations  of  the 
Admiral's  fleet,  as  they  did  not  want 
his  vessels  to  go  out  and  capture  all 
the  best  prizes;  they  wanted  to  pre- 
serve that  privilege  for  themselves,  — 
and  they  succeeded. 

These  difficulties  cropped  out  in 
their  most  aggravated  form  in  connec- 
tion with  the  two  frigates,  the  "War- 
ren" and  the  "Providence,"  which  at 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Conti- 
nental fleet  in  Providence  were  in  pro- 
cess of  construction.  The  Marine 
Board  had  appointed  a  committee  of 
prominent  Providence  men  to  attend 
to  the  building  of  these  vessels. 
These  men  were  Nicholas  Cooke, 
Nicholas  Brown,  Joseph  Russell, 
Joseph  Brown,  John  Brown,  John 
Smith,  William  Russell,  Daniel  Til- 
linghast,  John  Innes  Clark,  Joseph 
Nightingale,  Jabez  Bowen  and  Rufus 
Hopkins;  they  were  the  leading  mer- 
chants and  ship  owners  of  the  port. 
Under  their  direction  the  two  vessels 
were  built  during  the  spring  of  1776. 
The  "Warren"  was  launched  May  14, 
and  the  "Providence"  on  the  24th. 
Neither  of  these  vessels  was  large,  the 
"Warren"  being  132  feet  long,  with  a 
beam  of  35  feet,  and  a  depth  of  hold  of 
11  feet,  and  the  "Providence"  124  feet 
long,  with  a  beam  of  34  feet,  and  a 
depth  of  hold  of  10  feet.  Accusations 
were  brought  against  these  men, 
which,  in  the  words  of  their  own  jour- 
nal of  proceedings,  "bore  hard  on  the 
character  of  the  committee  as  mer- 
chants and  as  gentlemen."  The 
Marine  Committee  of  Congress  hear- 
ing of  these  matters  wrote  to  the 
Providence  merchants,  May  21,  1776, 
blaming  them  for  their  actions,  where- 
upon they  threw  up  the  management 
of  the  business  of  the  frigates  and 
turned  over  the  vessels  to  Stephen 
Hopkins,  then  one  of  the  Colony's 
delegates  in  Congress.  They  claimed 
that  the  ships  were  ready  to  proceed 
to  sea  as  soon  as  they  were  fully 
manned. 

Judge    Staples    in   the    "Annals    of 


Providence,"  says  that  the  charges 
against  these  merchants  were  that  they 
had  withdrawn  "the  men  at  work  on 
the  frigates  to  labor  on  their  own  pri- 
vateers." The  most  explicit  state- 
ment of  the  affair  is  contained  in  a 
letter  from  Admiral  Hopkins  to  John 
Hancock,  president  of  the  Marine 
Committee,  dated  March  18,  1777, 
about  a  year  after  the  frigates  were 
completed.  He  says  that  the  two  ves- 
sels cost  twice  as  much  as  their  con- 
tract price,  "owing  to  some  of  the 
very  committee  that  built  the  ships 
taking  the  workmen  and  the  stock 
agreed  for  off  to  fit  their  privateers, 
and  even  threatening  the  workmen  if 
they  did  not  work  for  them." 

That  the  leading  citizens  of  the 
town  of  Providence  should  at  such  a 
critical  period  be  so  lost  to  all  sense  of 
true  patriotism  as  to  use  public  funds 
for  private  gains  and  to  prostitute  pub- 
lic office  for  selfish  ends  seems  almost 
incredible.  Yet  the  documentary  evi- 
dence in  the  Hopkins  papers,  pre- 
served in  the  cabinet  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Historical  Society  at  Provi- 
dence, in  three  bulky  manuscript  vol- 
umes and  in  one  type-written  volume, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  general 
trend  of  authenticated  history,  corrob- 
orates this  view.* 

The  antagonism  of  the  Admiral  to 
this  spirit  of  private  exploitation  raised 
up  against  him  a  band  of  powerful 
enemies.  The  owners  and  captains  of 
the  privateers  used  all  sorts  of  methods 
to  induce  the  sailors  to  leave  the  Con- 
tinental service,  and  they  acted  so  ar- 
rogantly and  disrespectfully  that  Con- 
gress, at  the  request  of  Admiral 
Hopkins,  passed  a  resolution,  October 
29,  1776,  providing  that  privateers 
could  only  fly  pennants  by  permission 
of  Continental  commanders,  and  re- 
quiring them  to  show  due  respect  to 
Continental  vessels  on  penalty  of  loss 
of  commission.  Yet  the  Admiral,  un- 
doubtedly in  a  spirit  of  conciliation, 
directed  Captains  Jones  and  Hacker 
to  be  lenient  with  the  owners  or  cap- 

*The  author  has  obtained  much  of  his  material  from  the 
MSS.  in  possession  of  the  R.  I.  Historical  Society. 
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tains  of  privateers  who  had  induced 
their  men  to  desert.  The  Admiral's 
own  proposal  to  Congress  was  that  he 
be  given  power  "whenever  I  found 
any  man  on  board  the  privateers,  not 
only  to  take  him,  but  to  take  the  rest 
of  the  men."  This  request  was  not 
granted. 

The  disposition  of  the  cannon  cap- 
tured at  New  Providence  occasioned 
trouble,  which  resulted  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  Admiral  in  prejudicing 
Congress  still  further  against  him. 
He  left  36  at  New  London,  sent  J  to 
Dartmouth,  and  landed  26  at  Newport 
for  the  defence  of  that  place,  with  the 
hope  that  in  return  he  might  be  al- 
lowed to  take  men  from  the  State 
troops.  Congress  demanded  these 
cannon  for  use  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  and  in  June  those  that  had 
been  placed  at  Newport  were  sent  to 
New  York  in  the  "Fly."  Governor 
Trumbull  of  Connecticut  would  not 
deliver  up  the  cannon  in  his  posses- 
sion, and  in  regard  to  that  Commo- 
dore Hopkins  wrote  that  this  action 
would  "have  no  other  bad  effect  but 
on  me,  who  had  better  suffer  than  the 
community." 

Although  Congress  had  in  April 
publicly  commended  Admiral  Hop- 
kins for  the  capture  of  New  Provi- 
dence, within  two  months  thereafter 
he  was  summoned  to  Philadelphia  to 
answer  charges  preferred  against  him 
for  breach  of  orders.  He  and  his  two 
leading  captains,  Dudley  Saltonstall 
and  Abraham  Whipple,  appeared  be- 
fore the  Marine  Committee  in  June. 
The  two  captains  were  acquitted  and 
sent  back  to  their  ships,  but  the  case 
of  the  Admiral  was  referred  to  Con- 
gress, which  on  August  15  passed  a 
resolution  that  "Commodore  Hopkins 
during  his  cruise  to  the  southward  did 
not  pay  due  regard  to  the  tenor  of  his 
instructions,  whereby  he  was  expressly 
directed  to  annoy  the  enemy's  ships 
upon  the  coasts  of  the  Southern  States, 
and  that  his  reasons  for  not  going 
from  New  Providence  immediately  to 
the  Carolinas  are  by  no  means  satis- 
factory."   The  following  day  Congress 


further  resolved  "that  the  said  conduct 
of  Commodore  Hopkins  deserves  the 
censure  of  this  house,  and  this  house 
does  accordingly  censure  him." 

In  the  debate  which  occurred  in 
Congress  over  these  resolutions,  the 
Admiral  was  ably  defended  by  John 
Adams.  An  attempt  was  made  to  dis- 
miss him  from  the  service  instantly, 
but  this  was  defeated,  chiefly  through 
the  stand  taken  by  Adams.  Three 
days  later,  August  19,  he  was  ordered 
by  Congress  to  proceed  to  Rhode 
Island  and  resume  command  of  the 
fleet.  The  Marine  Committee  also 
gave  him  instructions- in  a  letter  dated 
August  22,  to  dispatch  the  "Alfred," 
"Columbus,"  "Cabot"  and  "Hamp- 
den" on  a  cruise  to  Newfoundland 
to  destroy  the  British  fisheries  there 
and  to  capture  merchantmen  bound 
for  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  John 
Hancock,  as  president  of  the  Marine 
Committee,  authorized  the  Commo- 
dore to  purchase  the  armed  schooner 
"Hawke,"  captured  in  Long  Island 
Sound  on  its  way  back  from  New 
Providence,  rename  it  the  "Hopkins," 
and  send  it  on  the  expedition  to  New- 
foundland, and  also  empowered  him  to 
"hoist  his  broad  pennant  on  board  any 
of  the  vessels."  Judge  Staples  re- 
marks in  regard  to  the  renaming  of 
the  schooner:  "Such  a  compliment  is 
seldom  paid  to  an  inefficient  or  un- 
faithful officer." 

Although  Congress  had  censured 
him,  his  friends  evidently  considered 
that  he  had  been  acquitted.  His  con- 
tinuance in  office,  with  the  further  in- 
structions given  him  for  future  expe- 
ditions and  the  naming  of  a  vessel  in 
his  honor,  all  gave  color  to  that  view. 
A  letter  to  him,  dated  September  4, 
1776,  from  John  Paul  Jones,  on  board 
the  sloop  "Providence,"  then  at  sea 
under  his  command,  proves  that  this 
was  the  belief  of  that  active  sailor. 
Captain  Jones  says:  "I  know  you  will 
not  suspect  me  of  flattery  when  I  af- 
firm I  have  not  experienced  a  more 
sincere  pleasure  for  a  long  time  past 
than  the  account  I  have  had  of  your 
having  gained  your  cause  at  Philadel- 
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phia  in  spite  of  party.  Your  late 
trouble  will  tend  to  your  future  ad- 
vantage; by  pointing  out  your  friends 
and  enemies  you  will  be  thereby  en- 
abled to  retain  the  one  part  while  you 
are  guarding  against  the  other.  You 
will  be  thrice  welcome  to  your  native 
land,  and  to  your  nearest  concerns. 
After  your  late  shock  they  will  see 
you  as  gold  from  the  fire,  of  more 
worth  and  value,  and  slander  will 
learn  to  keep  silence  when  Admiral 
Hopkins  is  mentioned." 

These  charges  against  Commodore 
Hopkins  are  said  by  Arnold  in  his 
History  of  Rhode  Island  to  have  had 
their  origin  in  the  Anti-New  England 
feeling  that  prevailed  in  Congress;  but 
they  were  also,  without  doubt,  en- 
couraged by  the  owners  of  the  priva- 
teers whose  interests  Hopkins  had 
antagonized  at  home.  In  a  lengthy 
letter  to  his  brother  Stephen,  dated 
June  8,  1776,  he  carefully  details  why 
he  was  unable  to  obey  the  suggestion 
of  the  Marine  Committee  "to  cruise 
southward  and  to  go  to  Georgia  from 
New  Providence."  Substantially  he 
showed  that  the  enemy's  force  in  the 
South  was  too  strong  for  his  fleet,  that 
he  considered  a  great  deal  was  left  to 
his  discretion,  that  his  captains  had 
not  obeyed  orders  as  he  had  expected 
they  would,  and  that  most  of  the 
officers  were  inattentive  to  business, 
and  were  intriguing  for  promotion  in 
the  new  ships.  As  to  affairs  that  had 
happened  later,  he  said  that  the  deliv- 
ery of  cannon  to  Governors  Cooke 
and  Trumbull  had  occasioned  much 
trouble,  as  the  action  of  Congress 
in  reclaiming  them  had  operated  to 
spoil  his  chances  of  obtaining  sailors 
at  home,  and  finally  that  the  great 
amount  of  sickness  among  his  men 
had  made  it  impossible  to  engage  in 
any  extended  enterprise.  He  emphat- 
ically claimed  that  he  was  not  partial 
to  the  Northern  colonies,  as  he  had 
been  accused  of  being,  but  that  all  the 
influences  he  had  mentioned  had  pre- 
vented the  fleet  from  coming  to 
the  relief  of  the  Southern  colonies. 
Doubtless  this  letter  furnished   John 


Adams  with  his  information  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  Admiral's  case.  Stephen 
Hopkins  left  Philadelphia  early  in 
September,  very  much  displeased  at 
the  treatment  of  his  brother,  and  did 
not  return  again  during  1776. 

Although  the  Admiral  was  ham- 
pered by  misunderstanding  and  jeal- 
ousy in  Congress,  by  insubordination 
and  intrigue  among  his  officers,  by 
open  and  secret  antagonism  in  his 
own  state,  and  was  prevented  from  se- 
curing sailors  by  the  competition  of 
the  privateers,  yet  he  succeeded  in 
sending  out  his  vessels  on  cruises,  and 
accomplished  much  more  than  could 
reasonably  have  been  expected  under 
such  circumstances.  Captain  Nicholas 
Biddle,  under  the  Admiral's  orders, 
sailed  in  the  "Andrea  Doria"  from 
Providence,  May  22,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  the  "Cabot,"  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Elisha  Hin- 
man,  who,  however,  was  under  the 
control  of  Captain  Biddle.  John  B. 
Hopkins,  son  of  the  Commodore,  was 
the  captain  of  the  "Cabot,"  but  he  had 
been  so  severely  wounded  in  the  fight 
with  the  "Glasgow"  that  he  had  not 
yet  recovered.  The  men  for  these  two 
vessels  were  taken  from  the  "Alfred" 
and  the  "Fly,"  leaving  the  latter  with- 
out men  except  the  officers.  The 
"Cabot"  captured  the  ship  "True 
Blue"  and  brought  it  into  Newport, 
June  8,  and  before  October  had  cap- 
tured seven  vessels.  Captain  Biddle 
sailed  from  Newport  June  16,  and 
made  prizes  of  two  brigs  and  one  ship 
ladened  with  tobacco,  rice,  salt,  flour 
and  wheat,  and  in  the  next  four 
months  sent  in  nine  prizes.  The 
"Cabot"  sent  into  Newport,  Novem- 
ber 2,  a  three-deck  prize  ship.  The 
"Columbus"  was  commissioned  by  the 
Admiral,  June  16,  to  proceed  on  a 
cruise,  on  which  she  sailed  about  July 
1,  on  the  return  of  Captain  Whipple 
from  his  trial  at  Philadelphia,  and  by 
the  end  of  August  had  secured  four 
prizes.  The  Admiral  wrote  that  jt 
would  take  nearly  all  the  well  men  in 
the  fleet  to  man  the  "Columbus." 
The  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly 
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voted  on  this  occasion  to  provide 
twenty  men  each  for  the  "Columbus" 
and  sloop  "Providence." 

In  the  same  way  the  "Providence" 
was  fitted  out,  Lieutenant  John  Paul 
Jones  placed  in  command  early  in 
June,  and  sent  out  on  a  cruise.  It 
was  during  this,  the  first  cruise  of  that 
famous  sailor,  that  he  performed  his 
celebrated  feat  of  seamanship  in  out- 
manceuvering  the  British  twenty-six- 
gun  ship  "Solebay"  by,  as  he  wrote, 
"sailing  across  her  forefoot  when  she 
was  within  a  ship's  length  of  the 
'Providence.'  "    Lieutenant  Jones  cap- 


tured or  destroyed  fifteen  prizes  on 
this  cruise,  and  sent  most  of  them  into 
Boston,  Providence  and  New  Bed- 
ford. On  his  return  in  October,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain 
and  given  command  of  the  "Alfred." 
In  this  vessel  he  sailed  from  Newport, 
November  I,  in  company  with  the 
sloop  "Providence,"  in  command  of 
Captain  Hoysted  Hacker,  Captain 
Jones  as  superior  officer,  all  the  avail- 
able men  under  the  control  of  the  Ad- 
miral being  put  into  these  vessels.  On 
this  cruise  Captain  Jones  captured 
seven  prizes. 
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In  the  short  interval  between  ar- 
riving in  Providence  and  starting  for 
Philadelphia,  from  about  April  26  to 
June  20,  the  Admiral  succeeded  in 
manning,  provisioning  and  sending  on 
cruises  the  "Andrea  Doria,"  the 
"Cabot,"  the  "Columbus"  and  the 
"Providence,"  and  dispatching  other 
vessels  with  cannon  and  on  convoys. 
He  is  certainly  to  be  credited  with  a 
great  measure  of  executive  ability,  arid 
also  with  some  diplomacy  in  securing 
men  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
existing.  When  he  was  summoned 
to  Philadelphia,  he  left  the  fleet  in 
command  of  Captain  Nicholas  Biddle; 


future.  Then,  too,  the  sending  out  of 
the  vessels  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  had  scattered  the  ships  and  men, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  them 
together  again  for  any  large  enter- 
prise. Chiefly  for  these  reasons  the 
Admiral  was  unable  to  carry  out  the 
instructions  of  the  Marine  Committee 
in  regard  to  the  expeditions  to  New- 
foundland and  along  the  Southern 
coast.  He  was  directed  to  prepare  for 
the  latter  enterprise  by  an  order  dated 
October  10,  1776.  He  strenuously 
endeavored  by  every  available  means 
to  obtain  men.  He  applied  to  the 
Rhode  Island  Legislature  in  October 
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but  as  all  the  available  men  were  out 
in  the  ships,  affairs  remained  at  a 
standstill,  so  far  as  any  action  to  fit 
out  those  in  port  was  concerned,  until 
he  returned  in  September.  His  ab- 
sence, too,  tended  to  demoralize  the 
service,  as  each  commander  was  left 
during  this  period  very  much  to  his 
own  discretion,  with  the  result  that  the 
spirit  of  insubordination  was  intensi- 
fied, or  at  least  the  desire  to  act  inde- 
pendently in  their  own  vessels  on  the 
part  of  the  captains  was  nurtured  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  prevent,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  other  influ- 
ences,   any    concerted    action    in    the 


for  an  embargo  on  privateering,  so 
that  he  could  get  sailors,  but  the  privi- 
lege was  denied  him  by  two  votes,, 
"owing  to  some  of  the  members  being 
deeply  concerned  in  privateering." 
Repeated  requests  to  the  Marine  Com- 
mittee to  get  Congress  to  furnish  him 
men  out  of  the  army  and  to  raise  the 
wages  and  shares  of  prize  money  on 
the  government  ships  were  disre- 
garded until  it  was  too  late  to  undo 
the  evil.  By  a  resolution  of  Congress,. 
November  1,  1776,  the  men  on  the 
government  vessels  were  allowed  one- 
half  of  merchantmen,  transports  and 
store  ships  and  the  whole  of  all  British 
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war  vessels  and  privateers.  This  had 
the  effect  of  encouraging  enlistment 
in  the  Continental  cruisers,  but  the 
navy  had  already  as  an  organization 
been  practically  disintegrated. 

This  was  the  condition  of  affairs 
with  the  American  fleet  at  Providence 
when  on  December  8,  Sir  Peter  Par- 
ker, with  a  British  fleet  of  seven  ships 
of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  accom- 
panied by  seventy  transports  with  6,000 
troops  on  board,  came  into  Newport. 
The  Continental  vessels  then  at  Provi- 
dence were  the  "Warren,"  "Provi- 
dence," "Columbus,"  "Hampden"  and 
sloop  "Providence."  Even  if  they  had 
been  fully  manned  the  strength  of  the 
enemy  would  have  effectually  block- 
aded them  in  Providence.  The  Ad- 
miral had  hoisted  his  flag  on  the 
"Warren"  in  September,  and  in  spite 
of  all  difficulties  had  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  fleet  partly  manned  by  the 
end  of  November.  The  American 
vessels,  however,  performed  a  useful 
service  in  defending  Providence  and 
the  adjoining  country.  In  a  letter  to 
the  Marine  Committee,  April  18,  1777, 
the  Admiral  wrote:  "The  sea-coast 
and    Providence    are    almost    without 


people;  the  militia  refuse  to  come  in 
on  account  of  the  high  prices  of  goods 
and  the  low  wages  the  state  gives 
them,  and  the  principal  men  that  have 
made  fortunes  by  privateering  have 
bought  estates  back  in  the  country, 
and  have  moved  and  are  now  moving 
away,  which  must  leave  the  town  in  a 
defenseless  condition." 

Admiral  Hopkins  did  not  have 
power  to  dismiss  officers  who  were 
slack  in  their  duty.  His  authority  was 
divided  and  undefined.  A  controversy 
arose  in  regard  to  the  division  of  the 
prize  money,  in  which  Congress  de- 
cided that  Captain  Jones  after  August 
6,  1776,  and  Captain  Biddle  after  July 
11  were  under  the  orders  of  the  Ma- 
rine Committee,  and  therefore  the 
Admiral  had  no  right  to  share  in  the 
prizes  captured  after  these  dates.  Yet 
he  had  directed  the  operations  of  these 
ships  after  the  dates  mentioned,  and 
had  furnished  men  for  them,  they  had 
both  recognized  his  authority,  and  he 
had  several  times  reproved  Captain 
Jones  for  sharp  practice  in  withhold- 
ing the  pay  of  the  sailors  on  the  sloop 
"Providence"  and  the  "Alfred." 

A  petition  to  Congress  signed  by  a 
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number  of  the  officers  of  the  ship 
"Warren,"  dated  Feb.  19,  1777,  was 
taken  in  March  to  Philadelphia  by 
Captain  John  Grannis.  In  this  docu- 
ment Admiral  Hopkins  was  accused 
of  being  unfit  for  his  position,  but  no 
explicit  charges  were  stated.  In  a  let- 
ter to  John  Hancock,  president  of  the 
Marine  Committee,  he 
claims  that  these 
charges  were  prompt- 
ed by  the  owners  of 
the  privateers,  who, 
he  says,  were  "greatly 
prejudiced  against  me 
since  I  endeavored  to 
get  an  embargo  laid 
upon  privateering,  in 
order  that  the  Conti- 
nental ships  might  be 
manned."  He  also 
wrote  in  the  same  let- 
ter: "I  am  very  will- 
ing to  come  to  you  to 
answer  for  my  con- 
duct with  such  of  the 
committee    who    built 


the  ships  as  I  could  name,  but  not 
with  the  poor  men  who  only  acted 
as  machines  to  a  set  of  men,  who, 
I  wish  I  could  say,  had  any  other 
principle  but  avarice."  He  was 
not  given  the  opportunity  to  de- 
fend himself,  but  his  case  was 
brought  up  in  Congress  and  he 
was  suspended,  March  25,  1777, 
and  on  January  2,1778,  he  was  dis- 
missed from  the  service.  His 
friends  and  townspeople  felt  that  a 
great  injustice  had  been  done  him. 
To  show  their  appreciation  of  him 
the  people  of  North  Providence 
elected  him  in  April  to  represent 
them  in  the  General  Assembly. 
Some  of  his  friends  thought  that 
the  treatment  he  had  received 
might  have  the  effect  of  driving 
him  over  to  the  enemy;  but  in 
reply  to  this  insinuation  he  wrote 
to  William  Ellery:  "Although  I 
have  lost  the  interest  of  a  parcel  of 
mercenary  merchants,  owners  of 
privateers,  I  do  not  think  I  have 
lost  it  in  the  major  part  of  the  state. 
I  am  determined  to  continue  a 
friend  to  my  country;  neither  do  I 
intend  to  remain  inactive."  He 
kept  his  promise  in  this  regard 
and  did  good  service  in  drilling 
troops  and  as  a  representative  in  the 
Legislature    from    North    Providence 
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for  several  years.  While  serving  in 
that  capacity,  in  1786,  he  nominated 
President  James  Manning  of  Rhode 
Island  College,  as  delegate  to  Con- 
gress, and  Mr.  Manning  was  elected. 
The  efforts  of  the  Admiral's  en- 
emies who  appeared  before  Congress 
were  directed  to  proving  that  he  had 
neglected  his  duty  in  several  instances, 
where  they  claimed  he  might  have 
captured  or  destroyed  British  vessels 
that  had  run  aground  in  the  bay,  but 
an  impartial  state- 
ment of  the  several 
instances  disproves 
this.  He  was  also  ac- 
cused of  talking  dis- 
respectfully   of    Con- 


gress. This  accusation 
was  probably  true  in 
a  measure.  But  what 
provocation  he  had ! 
Richard  Marvin,  third 
lieutenant  on  board 
the  "Warren,"  was 
tried  by  court-martial, 
April  3,  1777,  for  sign- 
ing the  paper  against 
the  Admiral,  and  was 
deprived  of  his  com- 
mission. This  finding 
was  signed  by  all  the 
officers  of  the  fleet 
and  Abraham  Whip- 
ple was  the  president 
of  the  court.  Admiral 
Hopkins  brought  an 
action  in  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  Court  at 
Providence,  January 
:3>  1778,  for  mali- 
cious conspiracy  against  the  officers 
who  had  presented  the  petition 
to  Congress;  but  the  verdict  was 
against  him  and  Congress  defrayed 
the  expense  of  defending  the  suit. 
The  testimony,  however,  showed  that 
nothing  could  be  brought  against 
Hopkins's   character  or  conduct,   but 
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that  the  chief  ground  for  the  charges 
was  dissatisfaction  with  him  for  not 
getting  the  fleet  to  sea.  In  this  trial 
Joseph  Olney,  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  fleet,  testified  that  to  his  knowl- 
edge Admiral  Hopkins  had  done  all 
that  it  was  possible  for  any  man  to  do. 
Rev.  James  Manning  testified  that  he 
knew  Esek  Hopkins  to  be  a  man  of 
the  highest  character.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  Admiral  might  have 
been  guilty  of  financial  irregularities; 
but  the  testimony  of 
Daniel  Tillinghast, 
Continental  prize 
agent,  showed  that  as 
he  had  not  handled 
any  money  for  wages 
or  prizes  this  was  not 
possible.  Thus,  while 
he  did  not  win  the 
conspiracy  case  he 
cleared  his  character 
from  a  number  of 
calumnies. 

An  interesting  light 
is  thrown  on  the 
moral  and  religious 
condition  of  the  navy 
by  a  letter  of  Esek 
Hopkins  to  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Hopkins,  the 
celebrated  Newport 
divine.  The  Admiral 
says:  I  received 
yours  of  the  20th  Sep- 
tember yesterday,  and 
am  very  much  obliged 
to  you  for  your  ad- 
dress and  advice;  and 
as  to  your  complaints 
of  the  people  belong- 
ing to  the  navy,  I  am 
now  to  let  you  know 
that  I  did  not  enter 
into  the  navy  as  a 
divine  and  that  I  am  not  qualified  to 
act  or  give  directions  in  that  matter. 
The  Congress  whom  I  serve,  made 
provision  for  a  chaplain  to  perform 
that  necessary  duty,  but  to  my  mortifi- 
cation I  have  not  been  able  to  get  a 
single  man  to  act  in  that  character, 
although  I  have  applied  to  many.     If 
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you  know  of  any  that  has  the  good 
will  of  mankind  at  heart  sufficiently  to 
expose  himself  to  necessary  danger  of 
that  service,  should  be  glad  if  you 
would  send  him,  who  you  may  depend 
will  be  treated  with  due  respect;  and  if 
none  can  be  procured,  I  cannot  but 
condole  with  you  the  depravity  of  the 
times." 

The  remainder  of  Admiral  Hop- 
kins's life  was  spent  in  the  homestead 
on  his  farm  of  over  200  acres  in  North 
Providence,  where  he  died  February 
26,  1802,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  A 
fund,  created  by  the  will  of  a  great- 
grand-daughter,  has  been  devoted  to 
the  erection  of  a  monument  to  his 
memory  in  the  old  Hopkins  burial 
ground  situated  on  the  homestead 
farm,  now  within  the  city  limits  of 
Providence.  This  monument,  which 
consists  of  a  bronze  statue  of  the  Ad- 
miral, made  by  Mrs.  Theo  Ruggles 
Kitson  of  Boston,  was  erected  early  in 
October  of  the  present  year. 

The  old  house  in  which  Admiral 
Hopkins  lived  and  died  still  stands  in 
the  city  of  Providence,  and  is  the  prop- 


erty of  Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Gould  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  a  great-great- 
grand-daughter  of  the  Admiral.  It 
fronts  on  Admiral  Street,  so  named 
in  his  honor  several  years  ago. 
His  body  lies  in  the  family  graveyard 
where  the  statue  has  just  been  erected. 
This  area  was  bequeathed  to  the  town 
of  North  Providence  by  the  Admiral 
for  a  burial  ground,  and  was  utilized 
until  recently  for  that  purpose;  but 
lately  by  vote  of  the  city  council  of 
Providence  it  has  been  accepted  and 
is  now  known  as  Hopkins  Park. 

Esek  Hopkins  contended  for  the 
idea  of  nationality  and  for  social  unity 
against  those  who  sought  to  use  the 
public  service  for  private  profit.  His 
attitude  in  this  matter  was  undoubt- 
edly the  reason  why  there  was  such  a 
persistent  antagonism  to  him.  He 
had  committed  the  grave  error  for  a 
public  man  of  interfering  with  the 
chances  that  many  people  of  influence 
saw  lay  to  hand  of  getting  rich  in  the 
name  of  patriotism  and  liberty,  and  he 
had  not  policy  enough  to  conceal  his 
opinions  or  change  his  course. 
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By    Theodosia    Pickering. 

EN  say,  all  happiness  to  her  is  known, — 

Wealth,  power,  fame,  each  joy  that  mortals  bless 

And  I,  self-mocking,  laugh,  crouched  here  alone, 
Starving  and  cold  by  my  heart's  emptiness. 


A   PAINTER   OF   MONADNOCK. 

By  Charles  E.  Hurd. 


OF  the  innumerable  mountains 
which  Nature  with  a  lavish 
hand  has  scattered  over  the 
surface  of  New  England,  sung  by 
poets  and  clothed  with  tradition,  not 
one  has  a  more  distinctive  and  indi- 
vidual charm  than  Monadnock.  There 
are  loftier  summits  with  wilder  crags 
and  more  inaccessible  fastnesses,  more 
mysterious  and  awe-inspiring,  per- 
haps, and  appealing  more  strongly  to 
the  mere  mountain-climber,  but  most 
of  them  lack  that  indefinable  some- 
thing which  one  feels  but  cannot  ex- 
press, that  almost  human  sympathy 
which  sometimes  springs  up  between 
the  animate  and  inanimate,  and  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  what  we  call 
nature-worship. 

Monadnock  rises,  stately  and  ma- 
jestic, out  of  the  very  heart  of  one  of 
the  loveliest  and  most  picturesque  re- 
gions of  New  England.  On  one  side 
lies  the  valley  of  the  Ashuelot;  on  the 
other  stretch  the  fertile  meadows  and 
uplands  which  border  the  head  waters 
of     the     Contoocook.       The     grassy 
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slopes  at  its  base  on  either  side  hold 
their  greenness  for  the  first  thousand 
feet  of  the  ascent;  then  comes  a  thick 
forest  growth,  which  gradually  dwin- 
dles to  scrub  oak  and  low  evergreens; 
then  a  belt  of  blueberry  bushes  and 
wild  cranberry  vines  with  here  and 
there  patches  of  bare  soil.  All  at 
once  the  climber  who  has  toiled  up- 
ward over  the  irregular  path  finds 
himself  standing  upon  the  mighty 
ledge  of  naked  rock,  above  him  and 
about  him  huge  blocks  of  granite, 
riven,  torn  and  tossed  about  in  irreg- 
ular and  tremendous  masses,  their 
edges  worn  and  rounded  by  the 
storms  of  untold  centuries. 

Standing  upon  the  summit,  what  a 
magnificent  panorama  is  unrolled  be- 
fore the  eyes!  Miles  upon  miles  of 
prosperous  farms,  populous  villages, 
beautiful  lakes,  and  streams  which 
glisten  in  the  sunlight  like  threads  of 
silver.  Far  in  the  northeast  the 
White  Mountain  group  rises  like  a 
blue  cloud;  half-way  distant  looms  the 
wooded  head  of  Kearsarge,  in  War- 
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ner;  nearer,  in  the  east,  are  Temple 
Mountain,  Pack  Monadnock  and  the 
picturesque  Uncanoonucs;  in  the  dim 
northwest,  beyond  the  Connecticut, 
one  can  discern  the  sharp  summits  of 
Ascutney  and  Killington  Peak;  in  the 
south  rises  the  round  top  of  Wachu- 
sett;  and  for  a  hundred  miles  along 
the  western  horizon  can  be  seen  the 


the  public  became  gradually  attracted 
by  occasional  pictures  in  the  Boston 
galleries  and  at  the  Art  Club  exhibi- 
tions from  the  brush  of  W.  P.  Phelps, 
until  then  known  only  as  a  painter  of 
foreign  subjects.  These  pictures  dealt 
with  Monadnock  and  Monadnock 
scenery,  and  so  skilfully  and  truth- 
fully,  withal,   that  they   made   instant 


irregular  lines  of  the  Green  Mountain      and    strong   appeal   to    those   familiar 


Due 
southeast  lie 
the  golden 
dome  of  the 
State  House 
in  Boston 
and  the  sea. 

With  all 
this  scene  of 
enchantment 
spread  out 
before  one, 
one  wonders 
that  the  re- 
gion did  not 
long  ago  be- 
comea  Mecca 
for  artists. 
Not  only  the 
various  as- 
pects of  the 
mountain  it- 
self but  the 
surrou  n  d  i  n  g 
landscape 
would  have 
afforded  an 
infinity  of 
subjects  :  — 
the  brooks, 
the  woods, 
the  fields,  the 
quaint  red 
and  gray 
farm-houses,  the  orchards,  radiant  with 
pink  and  white  blossoms  in  the  spring 
and  ruddy  in  the  autumn  with  fruit, 
old  stone  walls  overgrown  with  wild 
vines,  roadsides  yellow  with  butter- 
cups and  golden-rod,  and  pasture 
slopes  dotted  with  sheep.  And  yet  all 
this  wealth  of  material  remained  prac- 
tically untouched  until  a  dozen  or 
more  years  ago,  when  the  attention  of 
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with  the  lo- 
cality. That, 
as  we  have 
said,  was  a 
dozen  years 
ago,  and 
since  then 
Mr.  Phelps 
has  continued 
to  be  the  sole 
and  adequate 
interpreter  on 
canvas  of  the 
manifold 
beauties  of 
the  region. 

W.  Preston 
Phelps  was 
born  forty- 
odd  years 
ago  in  what 
was  then 
Dublin — now 
Chesham — in 
the  house  he 
now  occu- 
pies. Like  all 
country 
boys,  he  was 
brought  up 
to  a  thor- 
ough knowl- 
edge of  farm 
work,  the 
best  of  all  kinds  of  early  education. 
When  a  lad  he  showed  a  decided  talent 
for  drawing,  and  the  blank  pages  of  his 
school  books  gave  frequent  evidence 
that  his  mind  ran  more  upon  picture 
making  than  upon  his  studies.  On 
one  occasion  he  drew  with  infinite 
labor  a  view  of  the  homestead,  which 
he  proudly  exhibited  to  a  critical  rela- 
tive.     After    deliberate    inspection    it 
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was  handed  back  with  the  remark: 

"You've  got  one  gate-post  higher 
than  the  other." 

"But  it  looked  so  from  where  I 
stood,"  remonstrated  the  boy,  who 
instinctively  felt,  though  he  could 
not  explain,  the  truth,  in  that  respect 
at  least,  of  his  drawing. 

"May  be,"  answered  the  rural 
critic,  "but  then,  you  see,  you've  got 
to  draw  things  as  they  be,  and  not  as 
they  look.  Them  gate-posts  are  just 
the  same  length,  and  you've  got  the 
further  one  six  inches  shorter' n  the 
other.  If  you're  going  to  make  pic- 
tures, stick  to  the  truth  and  not  let 
your  imagination  fly  away  with 
you." 

The  boy  was  conquered,  but  not 
crushed.  With  his  tastes  and  aspira- 
tions, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
farm  life  became  irksome.  Before 
he  was  out  of  his  teens  he  left  home 
and  went  to  Lowell  to  learn  sign  and 
decorative  painting.  By  the  time  he 
was  twenty-one  he  was  carrying  on  a 
successful  business  by  himself.  That 
branch  of  art  was  too  narrow,  how- 
ever, to  satisfy  his  desires.  Striping 
and  scrolling  were  profitable,  but  they 
were  only  means  to  an  end;  and  so, 
whenever    he    could,    he    dabbled    in 
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A   CORNER   IN   THE   STUDIO. 

landscape,  giving  more  and  more  time 
to  it  as  his  technical  knowledge  in- 
creased. Then  he  began  to  sell  pic- 
tures, and  finally,  urged  by  friends 
who  saw  in  his  work  great  promise 
for  the  future,  he  determined  to  drop 
business  and  enter  the  field  of  legiti- 
mate art. 

He  recognized  the  fact  that  he  had 
everything  to  learn,  and  he  reasoned 
that  the  best  masters  were  none  too 
good  for  him.     Knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  most  art  students  going  from  this 
side  of  the  water 
to    the    great 
schools  of  Europe 
at  that  day  had  to 
unlearn     all     that 
they    had    learned 
here    before    even 
making    a    begin- 
ning, decided  him 
to  waste   no  time 
in      "taking      les- 
sons" of  an  Amer- 
ican teacher. 

In  1875  he  set- 
tled his  affairs  and 
went    abroad,    se- 


lecting Munich  as 
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the  best  place  to  pursue  his  studies. 
Here  he  settled  down  to  hard  and  ear- 
nest work,  in  company  with  a  number 
of  other  American  students,  some  of 
whom  were  new  comers,  like  himself. 
A  year  later  he  returned  for  his 
family,  for  he  had  discovered  that 
even  the  rudiments  of  art  could  not  be 
learned  in  a  year,  and  his  lonely  life 
had  become  unbearable.  For  the  next 
seven  years  his  time  was  largely  spent 
in  Europe.  With  his  box  of  colors 
and  canvas  he  tramped  through  the 
most  picturesque  portions  of  Ger- 
many, Italy  and  France,  adding  every- 
where to  his  stock  of  knowledge  and 
making  studies  of  landscape  and  peas- 
ant life.  One  of  the  results  of  these 
studies  was  the  large  and  important 
painting,  "The  Tillers  of  the  Soil," 
which  hung  for  a 
long  time  in  the 
main  gallery  of  the 
Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Boston.  In 
1881  he  spent  a 
season  in  the  high- 
lands of  Scotland, 
where  some  of  the 
most  striking  of 
his  pictures  of  for- 
eign subjects  were 
painted. 

After  his  return 
to  this  country  in 
1882,  he  was  for 
some  time  undecid- 


achieved 


ed  whether  to  open 
a  studio'  in  Boston 
or  to  settle  down 
in  Lowell,  where 
he  was  already 
well  known.  After 
due  consideration 
he  wisely  decided 
that  the  latter  city 
offered  the  bet- 
ter opportunities. 
There  was  at  that 
time  no  other  land- 
scape painter  in 
Lowell;  he  had,  by 
the  work  he  had 
sent  home  and  ex- 
a  favorable  repu- 
there,  and,  besides,  it  was 
the  place  where  he  had  first  received 
substantial  encouragement,  and  he 
had  reason  to  hope  for  more.  So  his 
tabernacle  was  duly  pitched  in  the 
city  of  spindles,  and  his  home  artistic 
career  begun. 

Mr.  Phelps's  social  qualities  made 
him  a  multitude  of  acquaintances,  and 
his  studio  soon  became  a  favorite 
place  of  resort  for  young  men  of  ar- 
tistic and  literary  proclivities,  who  not 
only  found  their  host  a  good  listener 
but  a  good  talker.  His  anecdotes  of 
famous  artists  whom  he  met  abroad, 
his  descriptions  of  life  among  the  art 
students  of  Munich  and  Paris,  and  the 
stories  of  his  tramps  in  various  por- 
tions of  Europe  were  intensely  enter- 
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taining,  and  always  found  eager  listen- 
ers. This  social  trait,  however,  never 
interfered  with  what  he  was  doing. 
He  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  and 
could  talk  and  paint  at  the  same  time. 
In  the  summer  he  found  abundant 
material  along  the  shores  of  the  Mer- 
rimack and  in  the  country  towns  adja- 
cent to  Lowell.  Sometimes  he  varied 
his  landscape  subjects  with  studies  of 
cattle  and  figures.  One  summer  was 
spent  in  Arizona,  where  he  painted  his 
famous  picture  of  the  Grand  Canon, 
an     enormous     and     brilliant    canvas 


self.  Nor  could  he  tell  what  it  should 
be.     It  came  at  last  like  a  revelation. 

He  was  making  his  annual  visit  to 
the  old  homestead  in  Chesham. 
Standing  one  afternoon  in  the  door- 
way of  the  little  porch,  looking  south- 
ward, he  saw  what  he  had  seen  with 
his  outer  eyes  a  thousand  times  be- 
fore, but  never  as  he  saw  it  now. 

In  the  distance,  over  the  long  green 
slope,  across  the  valley  below  and  the 
wooded  ridge  beyond,  towered  the 
great  mountain,  its  gray  summit  of 
granite    shouldering    the    sky.       The 
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Monadnock  and  Breed  Pond  from  Nelson. 


which  was  exhibited  for  a  short  time 
in  Boston. 

Up  to  this  time,  although  Mr. 
Phelps  had  painted  steadily  and  with 
artistic  zeal,  and  not  without  material 
success,  he  had  not  found  that  for 
which  he  had  been  searching  from  the 
beginning.  He  had  gone  on,  paint- 
ing all  sorts  of  subjects,  German, 
French,  Venetian  and  American,  skil- 
fully enough,  to  be  sure,  and  winning 
commendation  from  the  critics.  But 
the  one  thing  into  which  he  could  put 
his  whole  soul  had  not  yet  revealed  it- 


sunlight  lay  warm  upon  its  side. 
Cloud  shadows  floated  across.  The 
lower  slope,  touched  by  the  frosts  of 
early  autumn,  was  one  great  mass  of 
variegated  color.  This  was  it  at  last! 
It  had  come.  The  commonest  things 
now  took  on  a  new  meaning.  The 
artist  had  now  found  and  recognized 
his  life  work.  Then  began  his  real 
success.  Here  were  the  things  he  had 
known  from  boyhood,  which  had 
grown  into  his  soul,  and  which, 
though  they  had  lain  dormant  for 
years,  now  had  awakened  to  vigorous 
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life.  From  that  moment  he  worked 
under  the  influence  of  a  new  inspira- 
tion. He  studied  the  mountain  with 
the  eye  of  a  lover.  In  sunshine  and 
shadow,  in  storm  and  calm,  in  all  sea- 
sons and  under  all  conditions,  he 
watched,  and  noted,  and  painted.  But 
it  was  not  the  mountain  alone  by 
which    he   was   inspired.     In   the   for- 


generous  blaze  when  the  chilly  days  of 
autumn  draw  on;  there  is  the  old- 
fashioned  dresser,  with  its  rows  of 
china,  and  the  same  cupboards  and 
closets  that  served  the  convenience  of 
the  first  occupants  generations  ago. 
From  the  little  piazza  one  looks  across 
the  road,  past  the  line  of  maples  in 
front,  to  the  grove  beyond,   between 
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ests  below,  in  the  fields  at  its  feet,  and 
in  the  brooks  which  flow  from  its 
springs  he  took  equal  delight. 

Two  or  three  years  later  Mr. 
Phelps  came  into  possession  of  the 
homestead,  where  he  at  once  took  up 
his  permanent  abode.  The  house  oc- 
cupies a  pleasant  position  on  a  hill  on 
the  main  road  to  Dublin,  overlooking 
the  valley  in  which  lies  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Chesham,  through  which  the 
iron  horse  plunges  half  a  dozen  times 
a  day  between  Boston  and  the  north. 
It  is  a  century  old,  a  typical  old- 
fashioned  New  Hampshire  farm- 
house, built  for  all  time  and  for  the 
comfort  of  its  occupants.  When  Mr. 
Phelps  came  back  to  it  it  was  thor- 
oughly repaired,  but  not  one  of  its 
original  features  was  changed  or  modi- 
fied. The  great  fire-place  of  the  spa- 
cious living  room  still  sends  forth  its 


which  and  the  house  stands  the  studio, 
one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  New 
England.  Its  immense  chimney,  built 
of  stones  quarried  and  gathered  upon 
the  place,  half  overgrown  with  ivy, 
gives  the  building  a  peculiarly  pictur- 
esque appearance,  and  strangers  driv- 
ing past  have  often  been  puzzled  to 
know  what  purpose  it  served  or  for 
what  it  was  intended.  Not  infre- 
quently it  has  been  mistaken  for  a 
chapel. 

Inside,  the  huge  fireplace,  built  of 
rough  stone,  usurps  a  good  part  of 
one  end  of  the  room.  The  great 
wooden  settle  with  its  capacious  seat 
and  high  back,  reminiscent  of  the 
comfortable  furniture  of  our  fore- 
fathers, furnishes  a  convenient  and 
even  luxurious  lounging  place  when 
the  day's  work  is  finished  and  the 
daily  paper  is  to  be  read.     Or  perhaps 
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the   artist   may  prefer 
a  German  novel,  or  a 
book  of  German  bal- 
lads;   for    during    his 
life     abroad     he     im- 
bibed   a    strong    and 
what   seems    to   be   a 
lasting     appetite     for 
German     literature. 
Along  one  side  of  the 
studio    runs    a    broad 
lounge,    "built    in," 
well    provided    with 
cushions,      roomy    ,,],,-« 
enough  for  any  num-    „  ;t„ 
ber  pi  visitors.     Over 
it    hangs    the    artist's 
little  bookcase,  and  underneath,  if  one 
look  closely  enough,  can  be  seen  the 
tip  of  a  violin  case,  which  raises  a  sus- 
picion that  the  artist  has  other  tastes 
than  that  of  art. 

The  long  walls  of  the  studio  are 
hung  with  pictures  and  studies,  some 
brought  from  abroad,  some  memorials 
and  gifts  from  fellow  students  and 
artists,  but  mostly  from  Mr.  Phelps's 
own  brush.  Among  them  are  the  two 
large  paintings  we  have  already  re- 
ferred to,  "The  Grand  Canon"  and 
"Tillers  of  the  Soil." 
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There  is  no  point  from  which  Mo- 
nadnock  can,  be  seen,  within  a  dozen 
miles,  that  Mr.  Phelps  has  not  visited 
and  from  which  he  has  not  studied  the 
characteristics  of  his  favorite  subject. 
There  is  a  particularly  fine  view  of  the 
mountain  from  Nelson,  which  he  has 
several  times  put  on  canvas,  and  there 
are  points  in  Troy,  Taffrey  and  Fitz- 
william  from  which  the  views  are  tol- 
erably effective;  but  by  all  odds  the 
best  and  most  impressive  views  are 
from  Dublin,  and  it  is  this  side  of  the 
mountain   that   Mr.   Phelps   most   de- 
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lights  to  paint.  From  here  one  gets 
the  whole  magnificent  sweep  of  the 
mighty  ridge  from  the  ground  to  the 
summit.  The  lake  at  its  foot,  its 
borders  studded  with  spruces  and  sil- 
ver birches,  forms  an  interesting  and 
contrasting  foreground  which  renders 
the  distance  doubly  effective. 


One  of  Mr.  Phelps's  favorite  sub- 
jects is  Monadnock  Brook,  a  beautiful 
forest  stream  full  of  picturesque  wind- 
ings and  quiet  pools  in  the  summer, 
but  in  the  spring  and  when  swollen  by 
the  autumn  rains  a  rushing  and  turbu- 
lent torrent.  It  is  full  of  little  falls 
and  miniature  rapids,  which  have  fur- 
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nished  material  for  many  a  charming 
picture. 

Some  half-dozen  years  ago  Mr. 
Phelps  became  interested  in  the  study 
of  winter  scenery.  It  is  a  phase  of 
nature  for  which  few  artists  feel  an 
attraction  or  care  to  try  to  paint,  but 
for  that  very  reason  he  determined  to 
see  what  was  in  it.  He  soon  discov- 
ered that  what  many  artists  con- 
temptuously refer  to  asr  mere  black 
and  white  work  requires  even  a 
keener  eye  for  color  than  spring  or 
summer  landscapes.  The  gradations 
and  tints  of  white  and  brown  and  blue 
he  found  to  be  infinite;  and  so  fasci- 
nating did  his  studies  in  this  direction 
become  that  he  built  a  little  portable 
house  which  could  be  carried  on  a  sled 
and  be  put  together  at  any  place  he 
might  choose.  It  was  warmed  by  a 
small  oil  stove,  and  there  were  win- 
dows in  the 
front  and  sides, 
so  that  in  the 
stormiest  and 
bitterest  days 
in  winter  he 
could  sit  and 
paint  as  com- 
fortably in  the 
most  exposed 
situations  as  if 
he  were  in  his 
studio.  Some  of 
Mr.  Phelps's 
snow  scenes 
are  wonder- 
fully effective. 
Indeed,  it  is 
doubtful 
whether  any 
other  Ameri- 
can artist  has 
succeeded  in 
rendering 
more  perfectly 
the  spirit  of  a 
winter  land- 
scape. Some  of 
his   genre    snow    pictures   will   be   re 


views  of  Monadnock  we  have  from  his 
brush  were  painted  in  winter. 

Mr.  Phelps  has  decided  ideas  about 
art,  and  it  may  be  said  that  they 
agree  with  those  of  the  best  painters. 
He  has  little  patience  with  the  fads 
which  now  and  then  seem  to  run  like 
an  epidemic  through  the  ranks  of  the 
profession.  Art  with  him  is  a  serious 
thing,  and  any  attempt  to  debase  it  is 
like  laying  hands  on  the  ark. 

"There  is  a  deal  of  humbug  in 
much  of  the  talk  about  art  which  you 
hear  in  the  studios  and  galleries,"  he 
remarked  one  day  to  the  writer  on  a 
tramp  through  the  woods.  "You  are 
forever  hearing  about  handling  and 
technique,  as  if  handling  and  tech- 
nique were  everything.  And  then 
you  hear  people  insist  that  a  picture 
must  be  an  exact  reproduction  of 
nature — a  sort  of  colored  photograph. 
That  may  be 
one  kind  of  art, 
but  it  isn't  the 
kind  of  art  the 
honest  and 
earnest  painter 
believes  in  and 
strives  to  mas- 
ter. Go  out 
and  look  at 
any  landscape, 
no  matter 
whether  it's  as 
wide  as  from 
east  to  west,  or 
whether  it's 
only  the  cor- 
ner of  a  gar- 
den. Besides 
the  mere  detail 
of  tree  and 
grass,  sky  and 
water,  there  is 
a  sentiment,  a 
feeling,  which 
pervades  the 
whole  —  you 
may  call  it  the 
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poetry  of  nature  if  you  like  —  some- 
called  by  those  familiar  with  his  work,  thing  which  you  cannot  see,  which 
One  of  them,  "Breaking  Out  the  is  not  material  and  yet  is  as  much 
Road,"  is  here  introduced.     The  best     a     part     of     the     landscape     as     the 
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trees  and  grass  themselves.  If  you 
don't  get  that,  you  don't  get  any- 
thing, and  your  picture  is  nothing  but 
a  colored  map.  But  the  man  who  can 
reproduce  that  feeling  on  canvas,  who 
can  make  the  one  who  sees  the  picture 
feel  as  he  felt,  that  man  is  an  artist, 
and  his  work  is  a  work  of  art." 

He  could  not  have  put  more  tersely 


and  accurately  the  one  great  article  of 
faith  to  which  all  genuine  workers  in 
the  field  of  art  must  subscribe.  It  is 
the  lamp  by  which  his  hand  has  been 
guided  in  the  past;  whose  light, 
steadily  followed,  has  given  him  a 
sure  place  among  American  artists, 
and  made  him,  of  them  all,  the  "painter 
of  Monadnoek." 


FORESHORTENED. 


By   Edward   Pay  son  Jackson. 


FROM  Washington's  bald  summit  I  descended, 
And  roamed  o'er  hill  and  dale  the  livelong  day 
But  when  at  eve  my  journeying  was  ended, 
The  mountain  seemed  a  bow-shot's  length  away. 

From  childhood's  pinnacle  of  hope  I  wandered 

O'er  heights  of  happiness,  through  depths  of  woe; 
But  when  at  eve  life's  pilgrimage  I  pondered 

My  childhood  seemed  a  summer's  span  ago. 

i 
Was  that  small  periscope  the  only  measure 

Of  all  my  wandering  through  the  livelong  day? 
Were  all  those  years  of  sorrow,  toil,  and  pleasure 

But  as  the  moments  of  a  roundelay? 

No  footprints  marked  the  pathway  of  the  raven 
That  in  an  hour  my  day-long  journey  took; 

But  all  my  steps  were  in  my  path  engraven, 
And  all  my  days  upon  the  Angel's  book. 


A    FOOL    AND    HIS    WIFE. 

By    William   R.   A.    Wilson. 


JOHN  CAMPBELL  was  cross; 
there  was  no  denying  it.  He  had 
awakened  from  dreams  of  de- 
funct ancestors  and  many-headed  mon- 
sters, to  the  realization  of  a  dark- 
brown  taste  in  his  mouth  and  a  miser- 
able headache. 

It  was  all  the  fault  of  the  creamed 
oysters.  He  invariably  dreamed 
dreams  and  saw  visions  after  indul- 
gence in  them.  Why  had  he  forgotten 
the  fact  that  his  wife  was  having  an 
afternoon  reception  ("cackling  match" 
he  called  it),  the  day  before!  He  had 
intended  staying  down  town  to  din- 
ner, but  came  home  instead,  in  serene 
mood  and  good  appetite,  only  to  open 
the  door  upon  the  inevitable  few  that 
remain  to  partake  of  the  post-recep- 
tion supper.  He  could  not  retreat, 
and  had  to  face  the  situation. 

What  agony  for  a  man  with  his  ap- 
petite to  have  to  sit  down  to  a  repast 
whose  piece  de  resistance  was  creamed 
oysters,  the  dish  of  all  dishes  he  dis- 
liked the  most,  and  which  agreed  with 
him  the  least!  And  then  to  be  placed 
between  two  such  charming  talkers  as 
Mrs.  Suydam  and  Miss  Van  Tassel, 
whose  combined  conversational  pow- 
ers proved  so  entertaining  that  the 
plate  of  creamed  oysters  he  had 
accepted  with  the  vague  idea  of  toying 
with  them  while  he  talked  was  soon 
emptied,  and  the  maid  had  removed  it 
and  returned  with  another  course. 

He  had  hoped  to  relieve  his  aching 
head  by  his  cold  morning  plunge;  but 
he  was  doomed  to  disappointment 
there,  for,  after  striking  his  head  and 
a  match  upon  the  bath-room  door,  he 
found  the  tub  half  filled  with  water  and 
— roses.  His  wife  had  thus  thought- 
fully placed  all  the  flowers  used  at  the 
reception  in  water  to  keep  them  over 
night.     And  what  a  mess  it  was — with 


rose-leaves  and  petals  over  everything, 
clinging  Xo  the  sides  of  the  tub  and 
clogging  up  the  escape-pipe  when  he 
pulled  out  the  plug !  Campbell  vowed 
he  would  have  the  plumbers  up  the 
next  day  to  put  in  a  shower-bath.  One 
certainly  can't  fill  that  up  with  flowers. 

So'  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  per- 
haps, that  when  he  entered  the  break- 
fast room  that  morning  his  frame  of 
mind  was  far  from  placid,  only  need- 
ing one  additional  irritation  to  break 
the  bonds  of  restraint  that  controlled 
his  temper.  And  this  irritation  was 
not,  lacking,  for  as  he  took  his  seat 
his  eyes  fell  upon — more  creamed 
oysters. 

He  scorned  to  complain  of  the  food 
served  at  his  own  table,  but  the  epi- 
sode of  the  flowers  furnished  him  with 
a  text.  He  discoursed  warmly  to  his 
wife  of  wives  in  general!  who  by  their 
extravagance  in  matters  of  dress  and 
— well,  flowers,  brought  their  husbands 
to  early  penury  or  made  them  crim- 
inals. He,  for  one,  was  not  going  to 
turn  thief  in  order  to  satisfy  her  social 
aims.  He  also  remarked  severely 
upon  the  lack  of  love  and  gratitude 
shown  by  poor  army  girls  when  they 
married  and  got  a  chance  at  any  of 
their  husband's  money. 

This  was  all  delivered  in  a  general 
sort  of  way,  but  was  intensely  personal 
notwithstanding,  for  Mrs.  Campbell 
was  a  soldier's  daughter.  She  had 
spent  the  greater  part  of  her  girlhood 
at  army  posts  and  had  been  beloved  as 
the  daughter  of  the  regiment  in  very 
truth,  until  when  on  an  Eastern  trip 
she  had  met  Campbell  and  exchanged 
her  gay  army  life  for  a  domestic  exist- 
ence as  the  wife  of  a  Boston  lawyer. 

When  Campbell  finished  there  was 
a  moment  of  silence,  and  then  words 
were    said    on   both    sides   that    each 
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should  have  known  would  be  repented 
of,  until  finally  Mrs.  Campbell  sailed 
out  of  the  room,  emphasizing  her  de- 
parture by  a  vigorous  gymnastic  exer- 
cise with  the  door.    . 

Campbell  finished  his  meal,  seized 
his  hat  and  hurried  down  to  the  office. 
This  was  too  much, — too  much! 
Merely  because  his  wife's  father,  the 
old  General,  had  had  a  devil  of  a  tem- 
per, and  her  grandfather  had  died  from 
apoplexy  brought  on  by  a  fit  of  anger, 
there  was  no  excuse  for  her  berating 
him  in  this  fashion.  A  man  may  stand 
a  good  deal,  but  there  was  a  limit  to 
his  endurance.  Little  did  he  imagine 
two  years  ago  when  he  married  Susie, 
the  sweetest,  loveliest  girl  in  the  world, 
that  such  a  scene  as  this  morning  could 
ever  be  possible.  This  was  not  the 
first  time  that  signs  of  trouble  had  ap- 
peared; matters  had  been  growing 
rougher  and  rougher  for  a  year  back. 
He  had  tried  to  forget  his  troubles  by 
working  all  the  harder  at  the  office  (for 
his  clients  and  his  ambition  had  in- 
creased rapidly  since  his  marriage), 
even  staying  down  town  to  dinner  and 
often  not  reaching  home  until  nearly 
midnight.  But  this  did  not  make 
matters  any  better;  they  grew  steadily 
worse.  This  morning,  though,  was 
the  culmination.  To  think  that  he, 
the  head  of  the  house,  should  be  com- 
pelled to  listen  to  the  scathing  words 
he  had  heard  from  his  wife's  lips — 
preposterous!  This  was  the  first  sign 
of  open  rebellion  and  defiance  she  had 
ever  shown.  It  must  be  attended  to 
—and  at  once.  It  was  very  evident 
that  she  did  not  love  him  any  longer; 
but  he  was  still  her  husband,  and  she 
must  obey  him,  instead  of  his  bowing 
down  to  her  commands. 

He  reached  the  office  in  an  over- 
heated state  of  mind  only  to  find  every- 
thing wrong  there.  At  last,  after  rep- 
rimanding the  clerks  and  discharging 
the  small  office-boy,  he  retreated  be- 
hind his  desk  and  tried  to  calm  him- 
self down  to  the  duties  of  the  day. 
As  he  read  the  morning's  mail  the 
troubles  at  home  vanished,  as  business 
cares  took  their  place.       At  last  he 


reached  the  bottom  letter  in  the  pile. 
It  read  as  follows: — 

Law  Offices 
of 
Smith,  Smith  &  Smith, 
Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law. 

Perry,  Oklahoma  Territory, 

April  17,  1893. 
Campbell    &    Horton,    Attorneys   at    Law, 
Gentlemen: 

Since  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  changed  the  law  of  that 
State  last  winter,  lengthening  the  residence 
required  before  bringing  suit  for  divorce 
from  three  to  six  months,  Oklahoma  Ter- 
ritory has  been  attracting  attention  as  a 
divorce  centre.  For  the  information  of  the 
general  public  and  the  profession  in  other 
states,  we  have  concluded  to  issue  this  cir- 
cular letter,  containing  briefly  the  impor- 
tant features  of  our  divorce  law.  The  Stat- 
utes of  Oklahoma  Territory  require  ninety 
days'  previous  residence  before  commence- 
ment of  action.  Divorces  may  be  granted 
upon  the  grounds  usual  in  any  of  the 
states;  in  addition  (and  it  is  to  this  point 
we  request  your  especial  attention)  divorce 
may  be  obtained  for  "Gross  Neglect  of 
Duty."  This  is,  as  you  see,  a  very  broad 
ground,  and  has  practically  no  limitations. 
Oklahoma  has  a  beautiful  climate,  and 
Perry  is  the  largest  and  most  enterprising 
town  in  the  Territory.  Should  you  have 
clients  wishing  relief  in  this  respect,  we 
should  be  pleased  to  correspond  with  you 
or  them  on  the  subject, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
Smith,  Smith  &  Smith, 

(Per  SmithJ 

A  separation!  Relief!  The  very 
thing  for  himself  and  Susie!  Why 
had  he  not  thought  of  it  before?  They 
did  not  love  each  other  any  longer, 
he  could  plainly  see.  They  had  made 
a  grave  mistake.  Their  dream  was 
over;  each  had  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  neither  was  exactly  suited  for  the 
other  and  each  wished  for  freedom. 
Their  natures  were  at  variance,  and 
nothing  but  fret  and  worry  would  re- 
sult all  their  lives.  It  would  be  best 
for  him  and  best  for  Susie.  He  had 
really  nothing  against  Susie;  in  fact, 
as  he  thought  of  the  matter,  a  strange 
feeling  for  the  woman  he  had  once 
loved  came  over  him.  However, — it 
was  best  that  they  should  both  be  free 
again.  His  strict  attention  to  business 
in  order  to  drive  away  other  troubles 
had   had   its   effect   upon   his   health. 
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Had  not  his  friends  been  telling  him 
how  poorly  he  was  looking  for  the 
last  six  months?  And  yet  Susie  had 
never  noticed  it, — she  did  not  care 
enough  for  him  for  even  that,  he  bit- 
terly thought.  She  too  was  fretting 
beneath  an  uncomfortable  yoke;  he 
had  noticed  that  she  had  faded  consid- 
erably of  late,  and  great  circles  were 
coming  underneath  her  eyes.  He  had 
not  spoken  to  her  about  it;  why  should 
he,  when  she  did  not  notice  his  change 
in  health?  This  letter  was  just  in 
time.  Susie,  of  course,  would  be  the 
one  to  bring  action.  But  that  would 
necessitate  her  going  to  Oklahoma 
and  staying!  That  would  not  do! 
Never  mind, — he  would  go  with  her, 
and  they  would  live  there  quietly  until 
the  requirement  for  residence  was  ful- 
filled. They  would  obtain  the  divorce 
on  the  ground  of  incompatibility,  and 
all  their  troubles  would  be  over  at 
last  and  each  would  go  his  own  way. 

Campbell  went  home  early  that 
evening  with  all  his  plans  laid.  He 
put  off  saying  anything  until  after  din- 
ner,— there  was  no  need  of  spoiling 
the  meal;  besides  Susie  was  looking 
so  badly  that  he  felt  she  needed  all  the 
nourishment  she  could  get.  After 
they  had  settled  down  for  the  evening 
in  the  sitting-room,  he  with  his  cigar 
and  she  with  a  book,  he  thought  to 
begin;  but  everything  was  so  cosy  and 
comfortable,  and  the  change  from  an 
evening  at  work  in  the  office  was  so 
grateful,  that  he  had  not  the  heart  to 
make  the  first  move. 

At  length  he  finished  his  cigar, 
straightened  himself  in  his  chair,  and 
began  what  was  of  necessity  a  dis- 
agreeable task.  He  looked  straight  at 
the  fire  as  he  unfolded  his  plans  to 
her, — how  the  thing  might  be  done 
quietly  and  the  common  end  (happi- 
ness to  both)  accomplished.  At  his 
first  words  his  wife  gave  a  little  sort 
of  shiver  as  though  she  had  been 
struck,  and  the  quick  blood  came,  suf- 
fused her  face,  then  disappeared,  leav- 
ing her  paler  than  before.  He  had 
expected  that  his  words  would  raise 
an  angry  storm  of  objection,  and  he 


was  prepared  to  meet  it.  When  he 
stopped  speaking,  however,  there  was 
a  moment  of  silence,  and  then  Mrs. 
Campbell  said  with  a  quiet  sort  of  dig- 
nity, "Very  well."  John  knew  not  of 
the  home-thrust  he  had  made  nor  the 
look  of  injured  womanly  pride  that 
appeared  upon  his  wife's  face  as  the 
true  meaning  of  his  words  dawned 
upon  her.  All  he  realized  was  that 
she  had  hastened  to  fall  in  with  his 
plan  and  was  willing  to  render  her 
hearty  co-operation  in  its  accomplish- 
ment. It  rather  hurt  his  own  manly 
feelings  that  she  should  have  consented 
without  a  murmur  and  have  appointed 
a  day  near  at  hand  for  their  departure. 
All  of  this  confirmed  his  suspicions 
that  she  had  been  secretly  longing  for 
a  change  too. 

The  time  before  their  leaving  passed 
rapidly  and  smoothly.  There  was  no 
friction,  there  were  no  scenes;  each 
treated  the  other  with  cool  politeness, 
discussing  the  proposed  polar  expedi- 
tion and  other  subjects  equally  remote 
from  their  personal  affairs.  The  house 
was  already  deeded  to  Mrs.  Campbell, 
and  John  insisted  that  she  retain  it. 
Certain  bonds  and  mortgages  were 
changed  into  his  wife's  name,  for  John 
was  not  niggardly  in  his  financial  mat- 
ters and  wished  her  to  be  left  thor- 
oughly comfortable;  he  could  soon 
make  up  for  the  loss.  The  household 
and  personal  effects  were  divided,  each 
remonstrating  whenever  the  other 
showed  any  evidence  of  polite  gener- 
osity in  the  division.  Campbell  finally 
arranged  his  business  matters  with  his 
partner  so  that  he  could  leave  for  so 
long  a  time,  and  on  the  day  fixed  was 
ready  to  start.  They  laughingly  told 
their  friends  and  acquaintances  that 
they  were  going  to  make  up  for  the 
extremely  short  wedding  journey  they 
had  taken  two  years  before  (Campbell 
had  been  called  home  suddenly  on 
urgent  business)  by  taking  a  long  one 
now.  So  with  smiles  and  laughter 
they  said  good-bye,  boarded  the  train 
for  the  West  and  —  immediately  be- 
came miserable  again. 

The  trip  was  uneventful.     Campbell 
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spent  most  of  the  time  in  the  smoking 
compartment,  leaving  his  wife  alone 
with  a  bundle  of  books  and  magazines. 
The  break  in  their  journey  at  Chicago 
was  grateful;  but  they  could  only 
afford  one  day's  delay,  for  every  twen- 
ty-four hours  lost  on  the  road  meant 
just  that  much  longer  before  they 
could  accomplish  their  object. 

Mr,  John  Smith  of  the  firm  of  Smith, 
Smith  and  Smith,  met  them  at  the  sta- 
tion at  Perry  and  welcomed  them  to 
"our  booming  little  city, — not  much 
at  present,  Ma'am,  but  full  of  prom- 
ise." He  escorted  them  to  the  hotel 
and  left  them  to  await  the  arrival  of 
their  trunks,  saying  that  he  had  an 
appointment  with  "some  other  parties" 
that  morning,  but  would  look  them  up 
the  next  day. 

It  was  but  a  short  time  since  the  law 
of  the  Territory  had  been  changed,  so 
that  Perry  was  not  as  important  a 
place  as  it  subsequently  became.  No 
commodious  and  comfortable  hotels 
had  been  erected.  No  homelike, 
luxurious  private  residences  had  been 
built  to  be  let  entire  to  wealthy  appli- 
cants for  marital  freedom.  Nothing 
but  one  rambling  hotel  existed,  sur- 
rounded everywhere  by  the  unpainted 
evidences  of  advancing  civilization. 

Only  a  few  uneasy  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divorce  were  to 
be  seen  in  the  town,  These  were 
very  much  in  evidence  in  the  dining- 
hall,  and  Campbell  was  much  relieved 
when,  at  his  suggestion,  his  wife  de- 
cided to  have  her  meals  served  in  her 
room.  They  were  not  the  sort  of  peo- 
ple, somehow,  with  whom  Campbell 
cared  to  have  his  wife  associate. 

Every  morning  a  note  was  sent  up 
punctually  with  her  breakfast,  asking 
if  he  could  be  of  any  service  to  her; 
and  the  invariable  reply,  "Nothing — 
I  thank  you  very  much,"  being  re- 
ceived, Campbell  felt  his  duties  for  the 
day  were  over,  and  he  was  free  to 
amuse  himself  as  best  he  might.  There 
was  nothing  really  to  do.  Campbell 
in  his  supposed  role  of  Eastern  capi- 
talist derived  much  amusement  as  he 
listened  to  the  exaggerated  Western 


talk  about  the  "prospects"  of  the  new 
town.  He  had  the  future  sites  of 
churches,  asylums,  jails  and  theatres 
pointed  out  and  adjoining  property 
(made  doubly  valuable  by  its  prox- 
imity to  these  public  institutions) 
offered  to  him  at  "ridiculously  low 
figures."  He  wandered  aimlessly 
about  the  town,  talking  with  whomso- 
ever he  chanced  to  meet,  or  awaited 
his  turn  at  the  Post  Office.  Of  course 
there  were  the  three-day-old  Boston 
papers  to  read  and  send  up  to  his  wife, 
occasional  business  letters  to  write, 
and  the, mark  to  be  made  in  the  tiny 
pocket  calendar  as  each  twenty-four 
hours  passed.  Then  too  there  was  the 
office  of  his  lawyer  firm  to  loaf  in ;  but 
the  air  seemed  too  redolent  of  bad  pro- 
fanity and  worse  tobacco  to  be  at  all 
attractive  to  so  fastidious  a  man  as 
Campbell.  At  night  a  last  look  at  the 
light  shining  from  his  wife's  window 
was  the  crowning  duty  of  the  day. 

Mrs.  Campbell  remained  within 
doors  the  greater  part  of  the  time  at 
first,  and  strove  to  make  the  hours 
pass  quickly  by  reading.  But  some- 
how the  sense  of  her  utter  loneliness 
would  fall  like  a  mist  before  her  eyes 
and  blur  the  lines  so  that  she  was  able 
to  make  but  slow  progress  on  the 
printed  page.  Soon,  however,  she 
deserted  her  room  for  the  shade  of  the 
long  piazza  running  along  the  "L"  and 
would  walk  up  and  down  there  or  sit 
and  read  or  busy  herself  with  some  bit 
of  fancy  work. 

Campbell  soon  found  that  his  daily 
walks  about  the  town  in  his  efforts 
to  kill  time  were  becoming  very  mo- 
notonous: so  he  came  to  spend  more 
and  more  of  each  day  at  the  hotel.  He 
discovered  a  pile  of  ragged  paper 
novels  in  the  reading-room,  the  legacy 
of  departed  guests.  They  all  seemed 
insufferably  vulgar,  and  the  more  he 
tried  to  interest  himself  in  their  con- 
tents the  more  readily  did  his 
thoughts  turn  elsewhere.  He  found 
himself  wondering  sometimes  if  the 
former  owners  of  the  books  were 
really  any  happier  for  the  sever- 
ance of  their  marriage  bonds.       An- 
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other  thing  to  distract  his  attention 
was  the  sight  of  a  familiar  lonely  fig- 
ure pacing  the  piazza  floor.  Move 
where  he  would,  his  eyes  would  be  sure 
to  catch  sight  of  his  wife's  moving 
form.  Sometimes  she  would  stop  and, 
leaning  her  cheek  on  her  arm  clasped 
about  one  of  the  pillars,  look  off  at 
the  sky  and  stretch  of  prairie  a  half 
hour  at  a  time.  Campbell  noticed  that 
she  always  looked  toward  the  East. 
He  felt  sorry  for  her  loneliness,  but 
did  not  see  how  he  could  remedy 
matters. 

Finally  one  day,  when  his  craving 
for  companionship  became  intense,  he, 
out  of  sheer  desperation  and  pity  for 
his  own  sense  of  weariness  and  deser- 
tion, sought  her  out  in  person,  bearing 
a  letter  just  received  for  her,  instead 
of  sending  it  by  the  bell-boy.  He  was 
surprised  when  he  drew  near  to  see 
what  a  change  the  few  weeks  since 
they  had  last  met  had  wrought.  She 
had  always  had  a  certain  purity  of  com- 
plexion, combined  with  the  daintiest 
bit  of  coloring,  but  her  husband  felt 
now  as  if  it  were  something  ethereal. 
Her  arm,  showing  through  the  sleeve 
of  the  thin  summer  gown  she  wore, 
never  seemed  so  thin. 

"Are  you  not  well?"  he  asked  in  a 
concerned  tone. 

"Perfectly,"  she  replied;  "as  well  as 
I  have  been  for  the  past  year." 

"But  aren't  you  lonely,  out  here 
every  day?"  was  his  next  question. 

He  did  not  notice  the  amused  look 
that  stole  over  her  face  as  he  thus  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  been  watching  her. 
His  attention  was  directed  to  her 
answer.  She  replied  with  an  attempt 
at  a  cheerful  smile  "A  little;  but  then, 
the  time  is  passing  rapidly." 

Campbell  winced  at  this,  when  he 
realized  that  the  days  that  were  drag- 
ging along  so  slowly  for  him  were 
passing  quickly  for  her.  He  remem- 
bered, though,  his  first  impression  of 
her  change  of  health,  and  expressed 
his  first  thought. 

"Hadn't  you  better  get  a  little  more 
exercise  than  you  do,  walking  on  the 
piazza  here?     A  few  good  tramps;  or," 


— this  as  he  noticed  a  slight  shrug  of 
her  shoulders  which  seemed  to  say, 
"What  would  be  the  use?" — "perhaps 
driving  would  be  better."  Then,  as 
his  chivalric  pity  was  aroused  by  her 
evident  ill-health,  he  continued  en- 
thusiastically: "I'll  tell  you  what  to  do! 
Come  with  me  for  a  drive  this  very 
afternoon;  I  guess  I  can  get  some 
sort  of  a  vehicle  that  will  do,  if  you 
will  promise  not  to  be  a  stickler  for 
style.  I  don't  suppose  there  is  much 
to  see.  However,  anything  is  better 
than  the  deadly  ennui  of  this  beastly 
town." 

The  results  of  this  drive  were  so 
satisfactory  and  agreeable  after  the  first 
embarrassment  wore  off,  that  Camp- 
bell purchased  a  couple  of  horses  and 
a  light  road  wagon,  and  they  began 
to  make  a  systematic  exploration  of 
the  surrounding  country.  By  com- 
mon consent  they  avoided  all  refer- 
ences to  the  one  important  subject,  and 
in  their  long  drives  found  in  each 
other's  conversation  a  relief  from  the 
monotony  of  their  life.  They  would 
often  start  in  the  morning  with  a  good 
luncheon  stored  under  the  seat  (it  was 
strange  what  a  wonderful  effect  this 
Western  air  had  upon  their  appetites) 
and  drive  off  over  the  country  to  be 
gone  all  day.  This  constant  life  in  the 
open  air  and  under  the  blazing  sun 
soon  began  to  work  changes  in  them 
both.  One  would  never  have  recog- 
nized the  pale  and  nervous  Campbell 
in  the  bronzed  and  ruddy-faced  healthy 
fellow  driving  along  in  the  wagon  with 
that  wonderfully  pretty  woman  with 
bright  eyes  and  cheeks. 

Thus  the  summer  wore  away,  and 
the  picnic  drives  became  every-day 
affairs.  Once  while  eating  their 
luncheon — she  seated  on  the  upturned 
wagon  seat  and  he  sprawling  on  the 
grass  at  her  feet — she  took  his  pipe 
and  tobacco  pouch  and  filled  the 
former,  giving  it  back  with  a  toss  of 
her  head,  as  if  to  say,  "There,  sir,  isn't 
that  well  done?"  Campbell  remem- 
bered the  same  look  and  movement 
as  he  thought  of  the  summer  in  the 
Adirondacks  when   he  first  met   her. 
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How  like  then  it  was  now!  They 
used  to  take  long  tramps  over  the 
mountains;  and  when  they  had  stopped 
to  rest  she  would  fill  his  pipe  and 
hand  it  to  him  in  that  same  way;  and 
he  would  lean  back  and  smoke  and 
watch  her  face  as  she  read  aloud.  It 
was  all  gone  now,  but  this  was  won- 
derfully like  it.  "I  declare,"  he  said 
impulsively,  "this  is  pleasant."  She 
looked  up  surprised,  then  smiled 
quietly  with  a  look  any  one  but  a  man 
would  have  understood.  "You  had 
better  enjoy  it  while  you  may,"  she 
said;  "you  have  only  one  week  more." 

One  week  more!  Campbell  was 
surprised  in  his  turn.  When  they  first 
arrived  he  had  counted  each  day  of 
the  ninety  as  it  passed,  and  they 
seemed  such  laggards;  but  of  late  he 
had  forgotten  to  do  so,  and  never 
realized  how  the  time  was  going.  One 
short  week!  Yes,  she  was  right. 
"Won't  you  read  aloud  from  your 
book?"  he  asked.  She  did  so,  with 
that  same  cold,  hard  voice,  so  unlike 
the  one  he  had  known  at  first,  but 
which  had  grown  almost  natural  to 
her  now.  He  watched  her  face 
through  the  smoke.  Yes,  it  was  the 
same  dear  face  he  had  always  known; 
and  now  only  one  week  more,  and  then 
— Campbell  shrank  from  thinking  of 
the  future.  He  heard  the  sound  of 
the  reading,  but  did  not  follow  the 
words.  His  mind  was  busy  with  other 
thoughts. 

What  would  life  be  now  without 
Susie!  The  thought  appalled  him. 
The  relief  from  business  worries  and 
this  new  out-of-door  life  had  made  the 
past  seem  so  far  away  and  the  future 
so  far  ahead.  The  reason  for  their 
being  in  that  part  of  the  world  had  at 
first  been  omnipresent  with  him,  but 
of  late  he  had  not  thought  of  it;  now 
it  came  to  his  mind  with  a  shock.  All 
unconsciously  he  had  drifted  into  the  * 
position  of  lover  again,  so  that  it 
seemed  no  more  than  natural  that  they 
two  should  be  there  together  living  on 
with  careless  indifference  of  the  mor- 
row and  the  outside  world.  Her  last 
words   had   been   a   rude   awakening. 


He  realized  now  all  that  had  inter- 
vened between  their  first  lover-days 
and  that  moment;  a  realization  of  his 
stupid  folly  overwhelmed  him;  all  his 
first  and  better  love  came  sweeping 
back.  It  was  all  his  fault.  What 
right  had  he  to  bring  home  a  young 
wife  and  then  bury  himself  in  that 
cursed  office?  What  right  had  he  to 
bring  the  worries  and  vexations  of  the 
office  home  with  him  and  vent  them 
on  his  wife?  No  wonder  there  had 
been  trouble.  No  wonder  she  had 
thought  him  cold  and  indifferent  to 
her.  Now  he  realized  why  the  cheeks 
had  faded  and  the  hollow  eyes  had 
come;  a  woman  cannot  weep  all  the 
day  and  half  the  night  without  show- 
ing it.  His  conduct  had  been  out- 
rageous. If  he  had  been  in  her  place 
he  would  not  have  stood  it  a  single 
month;  and  here  she  had  endured  it 
for  a  year  and  more,  until  any  love 
she  had  had  for  him  had  been  killed 
by  his  neglect, — "Gross  Neglect."  She 
had  ample  grounds  for  a  separation, 
while  he  —  God  help  him  —  he  loved 
her  more  than  ever.  An  impulse  to  tell 
her  all  and  plead  for  her  forgiveness 
seized  him;  but  as  he  heard  the  steady 
voice  and  watched  the  cold,  set  fea- 
tures before  him,  he  felt  there  was  no 
help  for  it  now;  he  had  brought  it  all 
upon  himself,  and  he  could  not  turn 
back. 

It  was  with  a  heart  almost  breaking 
that  Campbell  drove  slowly  homeward. 
Oh,  the  mockery  of  that  word!  One 
week  left  of  paradise  —  and  then  to  be 
cast  into  outer  darkness.  His  time 
was  short  —  and  he  realized  it  bitterlv. 
So  it  was  that  during  the  six  days  fol- 
lowing he  sought  his  wife's  society 
with  a  new  earnestness,  and  saw  each 
day  draw  to  a  close  with  the  feeling  of 
a  life  shortened.  It  seemed  a  blessed 
privilege  to  show  her  all  the  many  lit- 
tle attentions  he  knew  she  loved.  Poor 
woman, — he  had  shown  her  none  for 
so  long!  "It  is  for  the  last  time,"  he 
said  tenderly  to  himself  at  each  defer- 
ential touch  or  solicitous  act;  and  the 
thought  filled  him  with  an  unutterable 
sadness.     His  mind  was  kept  busy  de- 
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vising  means  for  her  pleasure  and  di- 
version and  was  filled  with  a  quiet  joy 
in  doing  so, — a  joy  he  had  really  never 
known  before,  a  joy  made  all  the 
sweeter  and  bitterer  because  he  real- 
ized it  was  not  to  last.  Once  when  he 
had  prepared  a  little  surprise  for  her, 
and  she  looked  pleased  and  thanked 
him,  he  blushed  and  stammered  like  a 
sixteen-year-old  boy.  Their  conver- 
sation lacked  no  interest,  for  as  they 
drove  together  off  toward  the  horizon 
she  talked  of  books  and  people,  and 
his  words  were  always  entertaining  and 
often  brilliant.  These  were  indeed 
precious  hours.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
were  living  his  courting  days  over 
again. 

The  night  before  the  last  day!  He 
assisted  in  packing  up  their  belong- 
ings,— for  they  were  to  leave  as  soon 
as  the  papers  were  signed  on  the  mor- 
row,— and  then  went  out  for  a  stroll. 
How  far  he  walked  beneath  the  stars 
that  warm  summer's  night  Campbell 
never  knew;  but  it  was  bright  daylight 
before  he  got  back.  The  day  he  had 
looked  forward  to  with  such  eager- 
ness —  how  he  hated  it! 

The  little  stumpy  representative  of 
the  firm  of  Smith,  Smith  and  Smith 
was  to  call  with  the  papers  at  noon. 
Campbell  and  his  wife  did  not  go  out 
that  morning,  but  sat  in  the  stuffy 
parlor  of  the  hotel.  He  tried  hard  to 
read,  but  his  eyes  would  watch  the 
clock  and  his  heart  secretly  grudge 
each  minute  as  it  passed.  At  last  the 
little  timepiece  chimed  the  half-hour 
after  eleven.  It  sounded  like  the 
stroke  of  doom  to  John.  He  wished 
to  avoid  as  much  of  a  scene  as  possi- 
ble; but  there  must  be  some  farewell 
words  said  before  the  lawyer  came. 
Susie  had  herself  under  splendid  con- 
trol,— only  a  little  nervous,  that  was 
all.  As  for  himself,  well  —  he  must 
get  through  with  it  somehow.  He 
arose  and,  laying  aside  the  book  in  his 
hand,  walked  over  to  the  window 
where  his  wife  was  standing  looking 
out. 

"Su— Mrs.  Campbell,"  he  began,  "I 
feel  that  a  word  is  due  you  before  the 


end  comes."  Then,  fixing  his  gaze 
upon  an  invisible  object  in  space  back 
of  her,  he  went  on  rapidly  and  nerv- 
ously. "I  see  too  late  that  the  trouble 
that  has  arisen  between  us  was  entirely 
my  fault.  I  willingly  take  all  the 
blame;  none  of  it  belongs  to  you.  Our 
moment  of  parting  has  come.  We 
separate  here  for  good  and  all, — you 
to  go  your  way,  and  I  mine.  May 
yours  be  happy, — as  I  hope  mine  will 
be."  As  he  spoke  the  irony  of  the 
thought  showed  itself  in  his  voice. 
"Believe  me,  when  I  say  that  we  part 
friends.  I  will  ever  have  an  interest 
in  your  welfare.  If  at  any  time  you 
need  my  help,  do  not  fail  to  ask  for  it  as 
a  friend;  for  although," — here  his  eyes 
filled  as  he  turned  his  head  away, — 
"although  I  have  forfeited  all  right  to 
your  love  by  my  selfishness  and  down- 
right cruelty — may  I  not  be  your 
friend?"  Then  impulsively  he  added, 
"For  I  love  you,  I  swear  it, — more 
than  ever  before;"  and,  utterly  un- 
nerved, with  his  humiliation  com- 
plete, he  sank  into  a  chair  and  buried 
his  face  in  his  hands. 

There  was  no  answer  for  a  moment; 
and  then  a  gentle  laugh,  a  laugh  filled 
with  the  tenderness  that  comes  with  a 
great  love  and  a  great  joy,  was  heard, 
and  Campbell  felt  a  pair  of  arms  about 
his  neck  and  a  familiar  voice  sound- 
ed in  his  ear,  "You  poor  fellow!"  and 
then  with  a  delicious  feminine  sigh,  "I 
thought  you  would  never  come 
around."  He  looked  up  and  saw  the 
old  love-light  freed  from  all  restraint 
shining  in  her  eyes.  Her  lips  quiv- 
ered despite  the  smile,  and  then, — for 
she  was  yet  a  woman, — she  laid  her 
head  upon  his  shoulder  and  sobbed 
out  all  the  unhappiness  and  sorrow  of 
the  past;  and  Campbell  knew  he  was 
forgiven.  He  tried  to  speak,  but  the 
words  somehow  would  not  come;  he 
could  only  clasp  her  in  his  arms. 

There,  were  mutual  confessions  to  be 
made,  and  they  were  attempting  to 
realize  their  great  happiness,  when  a 
sharp  knock  at  the  door  recalled  them. 
The  representative  of  the  firm  of 
Smith,  Smith  and  Smith   was  ushered 
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in,  looking  even  shorter  than  ever,  perity  of  the  firm  of  Smith,  Smith  and 
puffing  and  blowing  from  his  exer-  Smith?  May  they  live  long,  and 
tions.  make  ten  thousand  couples  as  happy 
"Good  morning  to  you  both,"  he  as  you  have  made  us!  You  will  find 
said  cheerily.  "I  won't  detain  you  matches  on  the  mantel  behind  you." 
long  this  morning;  just  a  name  signed  As  the  lawyer  turned,  he  quickly 
here,  and  here,  and  here,  and  all  is  ac-  seized  the  papers,  struck  a  match  and 
complished.  I  think  we  can  rush  this  lighted  them;  then  to  the  astonished 
through  inside  of  a  month.  Have  man  he  exclaimed:  "Allow  me  to 
you  pen  and  ink  handy?"  Suiting  his  offer  you  a  light.  Our  troubles  have 
actions  to  his  words,  he  produced  the  all  disappeared  like  these  cursed 
papers  from  the  depths  of  an  inside  papers  —  gone  up  in  smoke." 
pocket  and  spread  them  out  upon  the  ****** 
table.  Mrs.  Campbell  could  not  re- 
strain her  disgust  for  the  lawyer,  but  "Yes,  sah,"  said  the  sleeping-car 
John,  with  a  peculiar  look  upon  his  porter  at  Denver  as' a  couple  left  his 
face,  stepped  forward  between  them  as  car,  "I  kin  alius  spot  'em.  When  you 
if  to  shield  his  newly  won  wife  from  see  a  man  an'  woman  trav'lin'  toged- 
contamination  with  the  man,  and  said:  der  with  nothin'  to  do  but  look  at  each 
"Wait  a  moment,  Mr.  Smith,  won't  other,  and  him  wearin'  a  big  smile  all 
you  light  this  cigar  —  Mrs.  Campbell  the  time,  and  give  the  porter  a  dollar 
will  not  object  I  am  sure  —  and  —  mark  my  words,  them's  a  bride  an' 
smoke  with  me  to  the  health  and  pros-  groom!" 
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THERE  was  a  long  path  through  the  fern, 
0  Rosemary,  dost  thou  not  know? 
A  silver  maple  at  the  turn, 
A  little  gate  below. 
There  was  a  youth,  there  was  a  maid, 
She  in  the  light,  he  in  the  shade, 
When  all  the  world  was  fair  to  see, — 
0  Rosemary,  0  Rosemary  ! 

There  was  a  briar  by  the  wall, — 

0  Rosemary,  hast  thou  forgot? 

A  slender,  tender  hand  and  small, 

Stained  with  a  crimson  spot. 

There  was  a  little  cry  of  pain, 

Two  heads  bent  low,  then  raised  again  ; 

And  all  the  sun  seemed  poured  on  me, — 
0  Rosemary,  0  Rosemary  ! 

There  came  a  sail  upon  the  bay, — 

0  Rosemary,  didst  thou  foreknow  ? 

Two  blue  eyes  wandered  far  away, 

Two  cheeks  were  all  aglow ; — 

A  sail  which  neared  and  grew  until 

It  cast  a  heart  in  shadow  chill ; 

When  someone's  ship  came  in  from  sea, — 
0  Rosemary,  0  Rosemary  ! 
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THE  Twentieth  Century  Club  of 
Boston  has  just  entered  upon  a 
line  of  investigation  and  effort 
to  which  earnest  men  and  women  in 
every  great  city  feel  themselves  com- 
manded to-day  more  imperatively 
than  ever  before.  It  is  a  systematic 
study  of  the  Tenement  House  prob- 
lem in  Boston,  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  for  the  sake  of  the  light  it  may 
throw  upon  the  problem  in  Boston, 
with  a  view  to  putting  the  club  into 
condition  to  throw  its  influence  intelli- 
gently in  behalf  of  the  wisest  methods 
of  reform. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Club  is  an 
organization  of  at  present  three  hun- 
dred progressive  men  and  women,  es- 
tablished "to  promote  a  finer  public 
spirit  and  a  better  social  order."  It 
is  not  a  club  at  all,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term,  but  an  association 
of  busy  people,  ministers,  lawyers, 
schoolmasters,  professors,  artists,  edit- 
ors, workingmen,  mercantile  men, 
finding  elsewhere  for  the  most  part 
the  chief  scope  and  outlet  for  their 
special  reform  activities,  but  finding 
here  a  clearing-house  for  ideas,  a  cen- 
tre for  acquainting  each  other  with 
good  works  and  provoking  each  other 
to  good  works,  a  school  for  helping 
each  to  feel  more  deeply  and  more 
definitely  the  relation  of  the  work  of 
each  to  the  work  of  all,  a  place  where 
impulses  and  efforts  will  naturally 
originate  for  making  Boston  a  better 
Boston  and  these  men  and  women 
more  profitable  servants  of  the  state. 

The  club  holds  fortnightly  evening 
meetings  at  which  vital  speakers  speak 
on  vital  subjects.     A  glance  at  the  lec- 
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tures  for  the  present  season  will  indi- 
cate the  character  of  the  interests.  The 
opening  meeting  in  October  was  ad- 
dressed by  Senator  Hoar  on  "Popular 
Discontent  with  Representative  Gov- 
ernment", and  President  Andrews  of 
Brown  University  followed  with  an 
address  on  "Peace  and  War  in  the 
World."  The  other  addresses  ex- 
pected during  the  season  are  by  Rev. 
Washington  Gladden  on  "The  Ethics 
of  Luxury",  by  Mr.  John  M.  Robert- 
son, the  editor  of  the  London  Free 
Review,  on  "The  Future  of  British 
Liberalism",  by  Prince  Kropotkine  on 
"The  Development  of  Cooperative  In- 
stitutions in  the  Villages  of  Europe", 
Mrs.  Sarah  G.  Stevenson,  president  of 
the  Philadelphia  Civic  Club,  on 
"Woman's  Place  in  the  Municipality", 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  late  factory  in- 
spector in  Illinois,  on  "Child  Labor", 
Mr.  Z.  R.  Brockway,  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  on 
"Our  Brothers  in  Prison,"  Mr.  Ernest 
Flagg  on  "Better  Homes  for  the  Peo- 
ple", Mr.  Charles  B.  Spahr  of  the  Out- 
look on  "Wealth  and  Poverty  in  the 
United  States",  Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould  on 
"The  Churches  and  the  Masses", 
Professor  Taussig  of  Harvard  on  "The 
Currency  Situation  in  the  United 
States",  Professor  Felix  Adler  on 
"The  Aimlessness  of  Modern  Educa- 
tion", and  Hon.  Edward  J.  Phelps, 
our  late  minister  to  England,  on 
"Trial  by  Jury".  On  Saturdays  the 
members  come  together  for  a  simple 
luncheon,  followed  by  an  hour's  dis- 
cussion of  every  sort  of  subject  related 
to  the  objects  of  the  club.  The 
teacher   tells   of  the    new   educational 
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experiment,  the  architect  of  the  thing 
needed  to  make  Copley  Square  more 
beautiful,  the  men  returned  from  vaca- 
tions of  what  might  be  done  to  revive 
the  life  of  the  country  towns,  the  law- 
yers denounce  government  by  injunc- 
tion, the  industrial  and  economical 
questions  have  most  frequent  place, 
the  guest  from  New  York  or  Chicago 
or  London  is  heard,  and  perhaps  John 
Fox  drops  in  from  Kentucky  to  tell  a 
story.  These  free,  informal  meetings 
are  among  the  pleasantest  of  the  club, 
and  among  the  most  stimulating  and 
fruitful  as  well.  For  more  definite  and 
efficient  working  purposes,  the  club  is 
divided  into  departments,  —  the  Social 
Science,  Municipal,  Art,  and  Educa- 
tion departments,  each  with  its  special 
meetings  and  special  activities.  It 
was  the  Art  department  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Club  which  planned  and 
managed  the  free  public  organ  recitals 
in  Boston  last  winter,  which  attracted 
so  much  attention  throughout  the 
country.  The  churches  of  the  city 
were  generously  thrown  open,  the 
best  organists  gave  their  services 
freely  and  enthusiastically,  and  om 
every  Tuesday  evening  and  Saturday 
noon  some  great  church  was  thronged 
to  overflowing  with  people  anxious  to 
hear  the  best  organ  music.  The  pro- 
grams printed  were  models  of  service- 
ableness,  each  selection  being  briefly 
and  luminously  explained,  and  the 
hundreds  of  people  listened  through 
the  hour  in  perfect  silence,  with  intel- 
ligence and  with  delight.  The  work 
will  be  resumed  by  the  department 
this  season;  and  the  remarkable  suc- 
cess of  the  experiment  in  Boston  is 
prompting  similar  experiments  in 
other  cities.  Such  free  organ  recitals 
should  become  a  regular  institution  in 
every  city  in  the  land.  The  people 
everywhere  hunger  for  good  music; 
and  the  churches,  now  locked  up  al- 
most the  whole  week  through  with 
their  great  organs  cold  and  silent, 
should  do  something  to  feed  them  and, 
by  feeding,  make  them  hunger  more, 
—  whereas  they  seldom  do  anything 
at  all.     There  is  a  great  opportunity 


here  for  the  education  of  the  whole 
American  people  in  good  music; 
rarely  is  it  possible  to  achieve  so  large 
results  with  so  little  outlay. 


* 


It  is  the  Social  Science  and  Mu- 
nicipal departments  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club  which  have  now  planned 
this  careful  study  of  the  problem  of 
the  Tenement  House  and  the  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  in  Boston. 
The  members  purpose  to  inform 
themselves  thoroughly  concerning  the 
best  that  is  being  thought  and  done  at 
home  and  abroad  on  this  important 
subject,  that  their  united  influence 
may  be  intelligent  and  strong  as  vari- 
ous progressive  measures  come  up  for 
consideration  in  Boston,  as  they  must 
in  the  near  future.  A  complete  collec- 
tion of  the  best  literature  of  the  subject 
is  being  made,  books,  official  reports, 
magazine  articles,  and  other  useful 
matter;  and  for  some  weeks  the  club 
is  going  to  school  on  the  tenement 
house  problem  and  the  slums  of  cities. 
A  careful  outline  of  investigation  has 
been  prepared,  and  special  committees 
or  groups  have  been  constituted  for 
the  special  study  of  the  fifteen  subjects 
into  which  the  general  subject  has 
been  divided,  these  committees  to  re- 
port successively  to  the  departments, 
which  will  discuss  their  conclusions 
and  get  the  good  of  them.  The  special 
subjects  of  investigation  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Tenement  House  Legislation 
and  State  Reports  in  Massachusetts. 

2.  The  Tenement  House,  Problem 
in  Boston  —  North  End. 

3.  The  Tenement  House  Problem 
in  Boston  —  South  End. 

4.  Model  Tenements  in  Boston. 

5.  The  Tenement  House  Problem 
in  New  York,  and  present  efforts  for 
reform. 

6.  Model  Tenements  in  Brooklyn. 

7.  Workingmen's  Homes  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

8.  The  Tenement  House  Problem 
in  Chicago. 
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9.  United  States  Government  Re- 
ports and  Publications  on  the  Tene- 
ment House  Question. 

10.  Model  Tenements  in  London. 

11.  Municipal  Tenements  in  Great 
Britain  —  London,  Manchester,  Birm- 
ingham, Liverpool,  Glasgow,  etc. 

12.  Parliamentary  Reports  on  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes,  and 
Legislative  Action  in  Great  Britain. 

13.  Tenement  House  Reform  on 
the  Continent  —  in  Paris,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  Buda-Pesth,  etc. 

14.  Rapid  Transit  and  Suburban 
Homes. 

15.  Building  and  Loan  Societies. 
It  is  hoped  that,  as  a  result  of  the 

work  now  begun,  the  conditions  under 
which  the  poorer  classes  of  the  city  live 
will  be  brought  home  to  the  Boston 
public  more  completely  than  ever  be- 
fore. At  the  same  time  a  knowledge 
will  be  gained  of  whatever  is  most 
valuable  in  the  way  of  reform,  both  in 
other  American  cities  and  in  Europe; 
and  this  knowledge  will  certainly  be 
put  to  important  use. 


The  great  tenement  house  district  of 
Boston  at  present,  and  likely  to  con- 
tinue such  for  a  long  time  to  come,  is 
the  South  End,  especially  that  part  of 
the  South  End  whose  main  thorough- 
fare is  Harrison  avenue.  In  this  sec- 
tion are  the  two  principal  Boston  so- 
cial settlements,  the  South  End  House 
and  Denison  House.  To  Mr.  Robert 
A.  Woods  of  the  South  End  House, 
always  so  alive  to  the  interests  of  the 
people  among  whom  his  life  is  spent, 
came  a  long  time  ago  a  conviction  of 
the  necessity  of  the  same  searching 
analysis  of  the  conditions  of  the  South 
End  of  Boston  which  Mr.  Charles 
Booth  and  his  associates  have  made  of 
the  East  End  of  London;  and  those 
who  under  his  guidance  had  already 
begun  this  important  investigation  are 
acting  at  the  same  time  as  the  leading 
workers  in  the  new  South  End  com- 
mittee. Every  subject  which  it  is 
necessary  to  study  to  make  this  survey 


complete  —  the  general  history  of  the 
South  End,  the  changes  in  population, 
the  religious  condition  and  the  work 
of  the  churches,  the  philanthropic 
agencies,  the  sanitary  condition,  the 
present  tenements  and  lodgings,  the 
amusements  and  education  of  the  peo- 
ple, crime,  the  influence  of  the  saloon, 
the  facts  of  employment  and  un- 
employment, the  general  industrial 
and  economic  situation  —  will  be 
studied  thoroughly  by  the  persons 
best  qualified,  and  upon  each  subject 
a  careful  paper  will  be  prepared.  The 
whole,  with  maps  showing  by  various 
colors  the  various  sociological  phe- 
nomena with  reference  to  particular 
precincts,  will  be  published  ultimately 
in  a  volume ;  and  it  will  be  of  the  high- 
est value  as  the  first  thorough  showing 
to  the  one  half  of  the  people  of  Boston, 
in  a  way  at  once  scientific  and  graphic, 
of  how  the  other  half  live. 


The  situation  at  the  North  End  is 
very  different.  The  North  End  is  still 
a  crowded  tenement  house  district; 
but  it  is  undergoing  rapid  changes. 
Formerly  an  Irish  quarter  chiefly,  it  is 
now  occupied  mainly  by  the  Italians, 
Portuguese,  Russian  Jews  and  others 
who  have  come  to  Boston  so  largely 
in  these  latest  years  from  sections  of 
Europe  which  have  not  until  now  fur- 
nished a  large  proportion  of  our  immi- 
grants. They  are  all  new-comers. 
Standing  in  North  Square  by  the 
house  of  Paul  Revere  and  by  the  spot 
where  stood  the  church  of  the  Mathers, 
one  hears  English  speech  from  the 
crowds  upon  the  sidewalks  vastly  less 
than  other  tongues  and  could  more 
easily  imagine  oneself  in  Naples  than 
in  Boston.  In  the  great  Eliot  School 
near  by,  with  its  thousand  or  twelve 
hundred  boys,  there  is  not  one  we 
learn  of  native  American  stock,  and 
more  than  half  were  actually  born  in 
Europe.  The  Hancock  School,  the 
North  End  school  for  girls,  tells  the 
same  story.  Visiting  these  public 
schools,    we    find    the    teachers    busy 
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teaching  their  younger  pupils  English. 
What  is  to  be  the  fate  of  this  great 
population?  Where  are  its  homes  to 
be?  Boston  is  growing  at  a  tremen- 
dous rate;  her  borders  are  being 
pushed  far  out  into  the  country,  far- 
ther and  farther  every  year;  her  busi- 
ness is  increasing  enormously.  There 
is  hardly  any  city  in  the  world  which 
does  so  large  a  business  in  so  small  a 
business  district;  and  her  business 
streets  have  long  been  terribly  con- 
gested. The  location  of  the  new 
South  Union  Station  at  the  foot  of 
Summer  Street  goes  far  to  fix  certain 
main  lines  in  the  map  of  business  Bos- 
ton for  a  hundred  years.  Every  foot 
of  land  between  the  two  great  stations 
must  become  necessary  for  business 
purposes.  Hanover  Street,  twenty 
years  from  now,  will  pass  through  the 
centre  of  a  great  business  section 
whose  streets  have  repeated  the  history 
which  Lincoln  Street  and  South  Street 
have  gone  through  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  If  this  be  so,  the  tenement 
house  problem  of  the  North  End  is 
the  problem  where  homes  are  to  be 
best  provided  for  thousands  of  people 
soon  to1  be  dispossessed  of  their  pres- 
ent homes.  There  remain  many  inter- 
esting and  important  problems  for  the 
student  of  the  North  End  to-day  — 
studies  of  the  various  races  making  up 
our  immigrant  population,  studies 
which  can  nowhere  else  in  Boston  be 
made  so  well  as  at  the  North  End ;  but 
this  is  the  great  problem.  And  if  the 
change  which  we  here  predict  is  to 
take  place,  and  to  take  place  in  a  com- 
paratively brief  period,  there  was 
never  better  opportunity  given  any 
city  to  solve  well  the  problem  of  the 
proper  housing  of  great  masses  of  her 
working  people  than  is  now  given 
Boston.  In  the  great  flats  north  of  the 
city  along  the  Mystic  river,  flats  yet 
never  drained  nor  graded,  are  ample 
areas  which  could  readily  be  put  into 
excellent  condition,  localities  close  to 
the  city's  warehouses  and  workshops, 
where  wholesome  and  beautiful  homes 
could  be  provided  for  the  entire  pres- 
ent   population    of    the    North    End, 


homes  easily  created  and  maintained 
for  a  rental  appreciably  less  than  that 
imposed  for  the  present  crowded  and 
unsanitary  quarters.  Here  is  an  en- 
terprise which  should  appeal  to  Bos- 
ton. We  wish  that  it  might  appeal  to 
it  as  a  municipality.  We  wish  that  we 
might  see  in  Boston  an  experiment  in 
the  housing  of  the  working  classes 
such  as  the  progressive  municipalities 
of  Great  Britain  have  undertaken  in 
these  years  with  such  advantage  to  the 
people  and  such  conspicuous  financial 
success.  Boston  has  had  no  mayor 
better  fitted  to  lead  in  such  an  effort 
than  her  present  mayor,  with  his  rare 
understanding  of  modern  municipal 
problems,  his  notable  imagination 
and  courage,  and  his  business  talent. 
But  if  Boston  as  a  municipality  will  not 
undertake  this  work,  will  not  Boston 
rich  men  see  that  here  is  an  unusual 
opportunity,  an  opportunity  greater 
than  that  which  has  led  the  rich  men 
of  New  York  into1  the  organization  of 
the  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Com- 
pany, which,  under  the  zealous  initia- 
tive and  wise  direction  of  Dr.  Gould,  is 
doing  such  magnificent  things?  Im- 
proved means  of  rapid  transit  are 
making  it  easier  every  year  for  the 
workman  to  live  farther  away  from  the 
workshop;  and  the  farther  away  he 
can  live,  the  better  for  him  and  for  his 
family.  But  we  shall  long  have  to 
consider  the  cases  of  many  who  can- 
not get  far  away.  Let  us  encourage 
every  means  to  get  workingmen  as  far 
away  as  "Homewood,"  the  first  model 
suburban  settlement  of  the  New  York 
company,  and  farther  still.  "Home- 
wood"  is  within  a  six-mile  limit  of  the 
New  York  City  Hall  and  conveniently 
reached  from  that  point  within  an 
hour.  It  provides  homes  which  come 
within  the  resources  of  wage-earners 
receiving  from  $800  to  $1,500  a  year. 
The  problem  of  the  North  End  is  con- 
cerned with  men  of  smaller  earnings. 


There  is  no  reason  why  Boston 
should  have  any  "slums"  at  all  within 
her  borders.     There  is  no  city  from 
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which  they  can  so  easily  be  eliminated. 
But  they  are  to  be  eliminated  only  by 
a  great  awakening  of  the  Boston  pub- 
lic to  a  sense  of  the  cost  and  the  waste- 
fulness and  the  danger  of  their  con- 
tinued toleration  —  danger,  moral  and 
physical,  not  only  to  the  unfortunate 
tenants,  but  to  the  whole  city. 

"The  difference  between  conditions 
in  Boston  and  those  in  the  concen- 
trated district  of  the  City  of  New 
York,"  says  Mr.  Wadlin,  the  chief  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  Labor,  in  the  "Tenement  House 
Census  of  Boston"  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  in  1891  and  1892,  "while  not 
so  great  as  between  Boston  and  Lon- 
don, is  still  very  wide.  .  .  .  The 
concentrated  district  contains  the 
slums  of  the  city,  but  extreme  slum 
conditions  have  not  yet  blighted  any 
considerable  territory  here,  nor  do  such 
conditions  affect  more  than  compari- 
tively  few  persons.  It  is  gratifying 
that  the  results  of  this  investigation 
abundantly  justify  this  statement. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  the  city 
makes  a  favorable  showing  when  com- 
pared with  others  ought  not  to  blind 
us  to  such  evils  as  exist.  Like  causes 
produce  like  results,  and  if  the  tenden- 
cies which  are  found  in  certain  parts 
of  the  city  are  not  checked,  they  will 
undoubtedly  develop  into  the  same 
conditions  which  exist  elsewhere.  The 
results  brought  out  will  be  of  com- 
paratively little  value  if  they  simply 
serve  to  correct  misapprehension  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  city,  or  are  used 
merely  to  refute  overwrought  state- 
ments respecting  the  tenement-house 
districts.  It  is  of  course  important  to 
know  the  exact  truth  of  the  matter; 
but  while  we  may  feel  gratified  to  find 
that  present  conditions  are  no  worse, 
this  is  not  after  all  the  important  point, 
nor  does  it  remedy  evil  conditions  here 
to  know  that  they  are  worse  elsewhere. 
The  evils  disclosed  are  sufficiently 
serious  to  demand  public  attention  and 
to  require  such  remedial  action  as 
shall  tend  to  their  correction." 

The  "Tenement-House  Census  of 
Boston,"  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 


Statistics,  is  a  most  thorough  work, 
filling  two  thick  volumes,  altogether 
more  than  a  thousand  pages;  and  it  is 
a  work  with  which,  above  all  others, 
the  student  of  the  tenement  house 
problem  in  Boston  should  familiarize 
himself.  Ward  by  ward  and  precinct 
by  precinct  the  searching  investigation 
was  made,  the  three  lines  of  inquiry 
concerning  themselves  with  "Tene- 
ments, Rooms,  and  Rents",  "Sanitary 
Condition  of  Tenements",  and  "Place 
of  Birth,  Occupations,  etc.,  of  Resi- 
dents in  Tenement  Houses."  The 
work  performs  for  Boston  many  of  the 
services  performed  for  Baltimore,  Chi- 
cago, New  York  and  Philadelphia  by 
the  report  upon  the  Slums  of  these 
cities  prepared  by  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Labor  in  1894.  It 
does  not  enter,  as  the  national  report 
does  more  fully  than  it  enters  into  any- 
thing else,  into  the  questions  o<f  the 
weekly  earnings  and  days  and  hours 
of  labor  of  the  people,  by  occupation 
and  sex.  It  would  be  well  if  the  new 
committee  for  the  study  of  the  North 
End  of  Boston  could  organize  an  in- 
vestigation of  these  matters  in  suffi- 
cient detail  and  in  a  large  enough  dis- 
trict to  make  its  results  of  real  sig- 
nificance and  value.  The  South  End 
committee  does  propose  such  a  study 
of  economic  and  industrial  conditions. 

*       *  • 

While  other  American  cities  have 
been  moving  in  the  work  of  improving 
the  housing  of  the  poor,  while  we 
have  seen  the  splendid  tenements 
erected  by  Mr.  White  in  Brooklyn  and 
the  Astral  Apartments  in  the  same 
city,  and  while  we  are  witnessing  the 
present  wise  and  energetic  effort  in 
New  York  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Gould,  Boston  surely  has  not  been  en- 
tirely neglectful  of  her  duty.  Twenty 
years  ago  Dr.  H.  P.  Bowditch  drew 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  homes 
of  the  poor  in  Boston  and  urged  the 
construction  of  better  dwellings.  The 
work  of  the  Boston  Cooperative  Build- 
ing Company  is  one  of  the  undertak- 
ings which  has  sprung  from  Dr.  Bow- 
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ditch's  efforts.  The  tenements  con- 
trolled by  this  company,  the  tene- 
ments of  the  Improved  Dwellings  As- 
sociation, and  the  Bunker  Hill  Ter- 
races, the  excellent  tenements  built  in 
Charlestown  by  Mr.  James  W.  Tufts, 
are  all  described  by  Dr.  Gould  in  his 
report  on  "The  Housing  of  the  Work- 
ing People",  published  by  the  National 
Labor  Bureau,  the  descriptions  being 
accompanied  by  excellent  plans  and 
pictures. 


Dr.  Gould's  report  is  the  best  gen- 
eral survey  of  the  whole  subject  of 
tenement  house  reform  of  which  we 
know  in  any  language.  It  is  the  one 
handbook  which  the  student  of  this 
question  should  have  always  by  him, 
the  book  for  the  worker  for  reform  in 
Boston  to  stand  beside  Mr.  Wadlin's 
"Tenement  House  Census  of  Boston" 
upon  his  shelf.  It  is  a  comprehensive 
and  thorough  work,  telling  of  every- 
thing important  that  is  being  done  in 
Europe  and  in  America,  by  munici- 
palities and  by  private  organizations,  a 


hundred  careful  plans  supplementing 
the  text.  America  has  almost  every- 
thing to  learn  in  this  field,  and  as  yet 
but  little  to  teach.  Dr.  Shaw  showed 
us,  in  his  valuable  volumes  upon 
Municipal  Government  in  Europe, 
what  salutary  and  ambitious  work  is 
being  done  by  municipalities  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent  in 
looking  after  the  housing  of  the  peo- 
ple. Dr.  Gould's  report  sets  these  en- 
terprises before  us  in  careful  and 
instructive  detail.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  every  valuable  lesson  of  this  re- 
port will  be  learned  by  the  people  of 
Boston.  Nothing  is  •  so  important  to 
the  health,  to  the  morals  and  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  a  city  as  that  the  homes 
of  its  people,  of  all  its  people,  should 
be  homes  fit  for  men  and  women  and 
children.  There  is  no>  other  great  city 
in  the  country  which  can  so  easily 
bring  it  about  that  there  shall  be  no 
homes  in  its  borders  of  which,  in  point 
of  sanitation,  wholesomeness,  cleanli- 
ness and  the  primary  comforts,  there 
is  reason  for  dread  and  for  shame  as 
the  city  of  Boston. 


Uncle  Zebedee. 

Ther's   be'n    a   mighty   'mount    o'    things 

crowdin'  my  min'   to-day. 
Tom,  he's  be'n  to  ther  medder  lot  to  make 

fust  cut  o'  hay; 
An'   I   set  here,  wher'   I   could  hearn  th' 

clickin'  o'  th'  scy', 
An'  watch  th'  yaller  butterflies  so  slowly 

sailin'  by. 
Down  in  amongst  th'  fallin'  grass  th'  pipin' 

haybug  sung, 
An'    high    above    th'    swish    an'    click    th' 

hopper's  chirpin'  rung. 

You    take    it    so:    th'    inseck    soun's    an' 

weather  bilin'  hot; 
It  fetches  Uncle  Zeb  to  min',  as  use'  ter 

own  thet  lot. 
He  wuz  a  bent,  ol',  fussy  man,  with  kinder 

shackly  jints, 
An'    ways    o'    workin'    thet    'ud    give    my 

Thomas,  ther',  some  pints. 
But  what  I  call  ter  min'  th'  mos'  wuz,  as 

he  worked  along, 
Top    o'   his  lungs   he   use'   ter   sing   some 

Hallerlujah  song. 

Say   like   he   made   fust  cut   o'   grass,   like 

Tom  hes  done  to-day, 
He  had  one  song  he  use'  ter  sing  about  th' 

sinner's  way: 
"Th'  grass  comes  up  an'  is  cut  down," — 

so  one  line  on  it  went; 
An'   thet    one    line    got   all    th'    stress,    by 

Zebedee's   intent. 
For  Uncle  Zeb  he  use'  ter  say  he  calker- 

lated  that 
His   Master'd  find   him   praisin',   whatever 

he  wuz  at. 

But — cur'ous     part     o'     all     o'     this  —  his 

Master  come  a  day 
Wen  Uncle  Zeb  wuz  praisin'  him  a  slightly 

diff'rent  way. 
Th'    wuz    a    man    to    Crooker    Lane    thet 

Uncle  Zeb  hed  swore 
To  lay  out — 'gin  he  got  th'  chance — down 

on  th'  Town  House  floor. 
Th'  bottom  o'  th'  trouble  lay  (as  usual  is 

th'  case) 
Wen  them  two  men  hed  fell  in  love  with 

th'  same  pritty  face. 

All   this   hed   happened  years  before;   but 

sence  one  Augus'  day, 
Ol'    Crooker    Lane    an'    Uncle    Zeb    hed 

clashed  in  many  a  way. 
As  rheumatiz  growed  in  their  jints,  so  hate 

growed  in  each  heart, 


An'  got  so  strong  th'  town  took  sides  on 

one  or  t'other's  part. 
Ther'  come  a  time  Town  Meetin'  day  wuz 

but  a  wrastlin'  match, 
Wher'  Crooker  Lane  led  on  one  side,  an' 

Zeb  th'  t'other  batch. 

Come  time  to  house  th'  rowen; — an'  Uncle 

Zeb,  ses  he: 
"I'll  git  right  smart  o'   aftermath,   as   my 

name's  Zebedee." 
An'  he  struck  in  to  cut  fust  swath,  a  fine 

September  day, 
With  jest  th'  sun  for  all  th'  worl'  for  secon' 

crop  o'  hay. 
He  follered  up  th'  work  all  day,  a  singin' 

as  he  went, 
Tho'  kinder  shaky  in  the  knees,  his  back  a 

little  bent. 

It  come  thet  night,  w'en  Uncle  Zeb  wuz 

settin'  in  th'  store, 
A  man  es  white  es  ary  sheet  come  bustin' 

through  th'  door. 
Ses  he,  ''Look,  men, — to  Crooker  Lane!" 

ses  he,  "Jim  Hastin's  farm! 
I'm  spent,"  ses  he,  "wi'  runnin';  go  holler 

th'  alarm!" 
An'  they  looked  out  an'  see  th'  barn  a  mass 

o'    shootin'   flame;  — 
An'  Uncle  Zeb  he  fetched  a  run,  a  yellin' 

Hastin's  name. 

A  fire  in  a  country  place  no  man  can  stay 

nor  stem, 
For  those  as  lives  right  in  its  wake, — w'y, 

say,  "God  pity  them!" 
You  hear  hoarse  cries  go  up  th'  road,  an' 

runnin'  to  an'  fro, 
See    men    with    axes,    ropes    an'    pails,    a 

fightin'  from  below. 
In  times  like  them  ol'  sores  is  healed;  an', 

fightin'  side  a  side, 
To  Crooker  Lane,  wuz  Uncle  Zeb,  an'  th' 

man  thet  stole  his  bride.  9 

Time   younger   men   than   Uncle   Zeb   hed 

jest  got  to  th'  yard, 
Up  underneath  th*  burnin'  eaves  them  two 

wuz  workin'  hard. 
Then   come   th'   cry,   "Roof  fallin'   in!"  — 

an'  racin'  to  an'  fro. 
But    Zeb,    he    calmly    hel'    th'    rope    thet 

landed  Jim  below, — 
For  ther'   wuz   chance   for  only  one. — So, 

night  his  Master  came, 
Zeb  sed,  "Good-bye!" — forgot  to  sing, — 

an'  went  down  with  th'  flame. 

Maud  Rennie  Burton. 
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BROOK   FARM. 


By    George    Willis    Cooke, 


BROOK  Farm  was  the  conception 
of  George  Ripley,  who  left  his 
pulpit  in  Purchase  Street,  Bos- 
ton, in  order  that  he  might  found  it. 
He  was  undoubtedly  incited  to  the 
starting  of  it  by  the  attitude  of  Dr. 
W.  E.  Charming,  as  well  as  by 
his  own  conviction  that  great  social 
changes  were  needed.  In  his  pulpit 
Ripley  had  spoken  of  those  who  "look 
forward  to  a  more  pure,  more  lovely, 
more  divine  state  of  society  than  was 
ever  realized  on  earth."  He  rejoiced 
that  he  strongly  and  entirely  sympa- 
thized with  these  views.  He  discussed 
before  what  was  known  as  the  Tran- 
scendental Club  his  convictions  on  this 
subject,  and  he  brought  forward  the 
same  topic  in  conversations  with  his 
friends. 

In  his  journal  for  October  17,  1840, 
Emerson  gave  an  account  of  a  meet- 
ing at  his  own  house  for  the  considera- 
tion of  Ripley's  project.  "Yesterday 
George  and  Sophia  Ripley,  Margaret 
Fuller  and  Alcott  discussed  here  the 
new  social  plans.  I  wished  to  be  con- 
vinced, to  be  thawed,  to  be  made 
nobly  mad  by  the  kindlings  before  my 
eye  of  a  new  dawn  of  human  piety. 
But  this  scheme  was  a  rage  in  our 
poverty  and  politics  to  live  rich  and 
gentlemanlike.  I  do  not  wish  to 
remove  from  my  present  prison  to  a 
prison  a  little  larger.  I  wish  to  break 
all  prisons."  In  his  diary  Alcott  said, 
during  the  next  month,  that  Ripley, 
Emerson,  Parker,  S.  D.  Robbins  and 
Miss  Fuller  were  among  the  persons 
likely  to  join  in  forming  a  community. 


On  November  9,  Ripley  wrote  to 
Emerson,  stating  that  he  had  found  a 
beautiful  estate  on  the  borders  of  New- 
ton, West  Roxbury  and  Dedham, 
which  had  been  offered  on  very  rea- 
sonable terms.  He  had  spent  a  part 
of  the  previous  summer  there;  "and 
we  might  search  the  country  in  vain 
for  anything  more  eligible."  His  pro- 
posal was  that  three  or  four  families 
take  possession  of  the  place  on  the 
first  of  April  next,  cultivate  the  farm 
and  erect  buildings,  and  prepare  for 
those  who  might  join  in  the  autumn. 
The  sum  of  $30,000  would  purchase 
the  estate  and  buildings  for  ten  fam- 
ilies, and  give  the  surplus  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  farm  for  one  year.  He 
said  it  was  proposed  to  raise  this  sum 
by  a  subscription  to  a  joint  stock 
company  among  those  friendly  to  the 
project;  and  that  about  $10,000  of  this 
sum  could  be  secured  among  those 
proposing  to  join  the  community. 

In  reply  Emerson  wrote:  "I  have 
decided  not  to  join  it,  and  yet  very 
slowly  and  I  may  almost  say  with 
penitence.  My  "feeling  is  that  the 
community  is  not  good  for  me,  that 
it  has  little  to  offer  me,  which,  with 
resolution,  I  cannot  procure  for  my- 
self; that  it  would  not  be  worth  my 
while  to  make  the  difficult  exchange 
of  my  property  in  Concord  for  a  share 
in  the  new  household."  He  explained 
at  length  why  he  was  not  a  suitable 
person  to  join  in  such  a  movement, 
and  then  gave  the  opinions  of  Edmund 
Hosmer,  "a  verv  intelligent  farmer 
and  a  very  upright  man  in  my  neigh- 
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borhood,"  to  whom  he  had  read  Rip- 
ley's letter.  Hosmer  admired  the 
spirit  of  the  plan,  but  distrusted  the 
details.  He  said  that  as  a  general  rule 
nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  coopera- 
tion in  farming,  that  the  experiences 
of  the  gentlemanly  farmers  cited  by 
Ripley  were  not  to  be  trusted,  that  the 
equal  payment  of  ten  cents  an  hour 
to  all  laborers  was  unjust,  and  that 
good  work  for  the  community  will  not 
be  done  unless  the  worker  can  be 
directly  benefited. 

The  farm  in  West  Roxbury,  which 
has  been  already  mentioned,  was 
purchased  of  Charles  Ellis  dur- 
ing the  winter  of 
1840,  and  consist- 
ed of  about  two 
hundred  acres.  It 
was  named  after 
the  little  brook 
which  ran  through 
it  into  the  Charles 
River,  on  the  banks 
of  which  the  farm 
was  located.  The 
land  was  largely 
meadow,  not  well 
suited  to  cultiva- 
tion; and  the  re- 
mainder was  most- 
ly of  a  sandy  and 
gravelly  character. 
On  the  land  were  a 
large  farm-house 
and  barn,  and  near 
by  was  a  beautiful 
piece  of  woods  of 
many  acres  in  ex- 
tent.' 

In  April,  1841, 
George  Ripley,  his 
wife  and  sister,  Sophia  Willard  Rip- 
ley and  Miss  Marianne  Ripley, 
removed  to  Brook  Farm.  During 
the  same  month  George  P.  Bradford, 
Warren  Burton,  Minot  Pratt,  his  wife 
and  three  children,  and  others  to  the 
number  of  fifteen  or  twenty  persons 
went  to  live  there.  The  farming  was 
taken  charge  of  by  William  Allen. 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  became  a  resi- 
dent at  the  farm  on  the  12th  of  April, 
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the  others  having  probably  arrived 
some  days  earlier.  On  the  third  day 
of  May,  Hawthorne  wrote  of  the  life 
there:  "This  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful places  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  and 
as  secluded  as  if  it  were  a  hundred 
miles  from  any  city  or  village.  There 
are  woods,  in  which  we  ramble  all  day 
without  meeting  anybody  or  scarcely 
seeing  a  house.  Our  house  stands 
apart  from  the  main  road,  so  that  we 
are  not  troubled  with  passengers  look- 
ing at  us.  Once  in  a  while  we  have  a 
transcendental  visitor,  such  as  Mr. 
Alcott;  but  generally  we  pass  whole 
days  without  seeing  a  single  face,  save 
those  of  the  breth- 
ren. The  whole 
fraternity  eat  to- 
gether; and  such 
a  delectable  way 
of  life  has  never 
been  seen  on  earth 
since  the  days  of 
the  early  Chris- 
tians. We  get  up 
at  half-past  four, 
breakfast  at  half- 
past  six,  dine  at 
half-past  twelve, 
and  go  to  bed  at 
nine." 

What  was  the 
purpose  which  had 
brought  together 
this  community,  so 
delightfully  de- 
scribed by  Haw- 
thorne? It  may  be 
best  stated  in  the 
words  of  its  foun- 
der, as  contained 
in  his  letter  to 
Emerson.  "Our  objects,"  wrote  Rip- 
ley, "are  to  insure  a  more  natu- 
ral union  between  intellectual  and 
manual  labor  than  now  exists;  to 
combine  the  thinker  and  the  worker, 
as  far  as  possible,  in  the  same 
individual;  to  guarantee  the  highest 
mental  freedom,  by  providing  all  with 
labor  adapted  to  their  tastes  and  tal- 
ents, and  securing  to  them  the  fruits 
of    their    industry;    to    do    away    the 
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necessity  of  menial  services,  by  open 
ing  the  benefits  of  education  and  the 
profits  of  labor  to  all;  and  thus  to  pre- 
pare a  society  of  liberal,  intelligent 
and  cultivated  persons,  whose  rela- 
tions with  each  other  would  permit  a 
more  simple  and  wholesome  life  than 
can  be  led  amidst  the  pressure  of  our 
competitive  institutions."  In  the 
articles  of  agreement,  which  were 
drawn  up  in  Boston  and  signed  by 
twelve  persons  some  weeks  previous 
to  the  removal  to  the  farm,  the  pur- 
poses in  view  were  thus  stated:  "To 
substitute  a  system  of  brotherly  co- 
operation for  one  of  selfish  competi- 
tion; to  secure  to  our  children,  and  to 
those  who  may  be  entrusted  to  our 
care,  the  benefits  of  the  highest  phys- 
ical, intellectual  and  moral  education 
which  in  the  present  state  of  human 
knowledge  the  resources  at  our  com- 
mand will  permit;  to  institute  an 
attractive,  efficient  and  productive  sys- 
tem of  industry;  to  prevent  the  exer- 
cise of  worldly  anxiety  by  the  com- 
petent supply  of  our  necessary  wants; 
to  diminish  the  desire  of  excessive 
accumulation  by  making  the  acquisi- 


tion of  individual  property  subserv- 
ient to  upright  and  disinterested  uses; 
to  guarantee  to  each  other  the  means 
of  physical  support  and  of  spiritual 
progress;  and  thus  to  impart  a  greater 
freedom,  simplicity,  truthfulness,  re- 
finement and  moral  dignity  to  our 
mode  of  life." 

The  programme  thus  outlined  was 
carried  into  practice  in  a  faithful  man- 
ner; and  what  was  desired  was  to  a 
large  extent  realized.  The  name 
adopted  was  "The  Brook  Farm  Insti- 
tute of  Agriculture  and  Education"; 
and  the  name  well  describes  the  pur- 
poses had  in  view.  The  primary  aim 
was  tO'  combine  farming  with 
advanced  methods  of  education,  to  live 
close  to  nature,  simply  and  health- 
fully, and  at  the  same  time  to  cultivate 
the  mental  powers  of  the  members 
and  to  give  their  children  the  best 
training  possible.  "The  argument 
was,"  as  Mr.  Dana  has  said,  "that 
while  anyone  was  pursuing  philosophy 
and  literature  and  philology  and 
mathematics,  he  ought  to  work  on  the 
land,  to  cultivate  the  earth;  and  the 
man  who  did  not  work  on  the    land 
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-could  not  have  first-rate  health.  So,  in 
order  to  reform  society,  in  order  to 
regenerate  the  world  and  to  realize 
democracy  in  the  social  relations,  they 
determined  that  their  society  should 
first  pursue  agriculture,  which  would 
give  every  man  plenty  of  out-door 
labor  in  the  free  air,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  opportunity  of  study,  of  in- 
struction, of  becoming  familiar  with 
everything  in  literature  and  in  learn- 
ing." 

The  Brook  Farm  Institute  was  not 
organized  either  on  the  basis  of  com- 
munism or  of  socialism,  as  these  have 
since  come  to  be  accurately  defined. 
These  words  were  not  then  much  used 
in  New  England;  and  what  they  de- 
scribe was  not  sought  for  by  those  who 
established  Brook  Farm.  The  name 
used  was  "association,"  and  what  was 
meant  was  the  joining  together  of  in- 
dividuals and  families  for  industrial 
cooperation.  Individual  ownership  of 
property  was  not  restricted;  and  indi- 
vidualism was  made  a  cardinal  tenet 
in  the  management  of  the  association. 
Every  man  and  woman  who  became 
a  member  had  a  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment ;  and  the  methods  employed  were 
democratic  in  the  extreme.  Every 
person    who    lived    at    the    farm    was 
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charged  for  his  board;  and  every  one 
who  labored  was  paid  for  his  labor. 
In  October,  1841,  the  price  of  board, 
including  house-rent,  fuel,  light  and 
washing,  was  fixed  at  $4.00  per  week; 
and  those  who  labored,  men  and 
women  alike,  were  paid  $1.00  per  day. 
In  this  uniformity  of  the  price  paid 
for  labor  of  all  kinds,  and  in  the  com- 
mon table  for  all,  were  realized  a  form 
of  social  life  which  might  be  called 
communistic,  though  differing  from  it 
widely  in  other  respects.  Houses 
were  built  on  the  farm  for  individual 
occupancy;  and  it  was  proposed  that 
each  family  have  a  tenement  of  its  own. 
The  signers  of  the  original  agree- 
ment for  the  establishment  of  Brook 
Farm  were  George  Ripley,  Sophia  W. 
Ripley,  Marianne  Ripley,  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  Minot  Pratt,  Maria  J. 
Pratt,  Samuel  D.  Robbins,  Mary  Rob- 
bins,  David  Mack,  George  C.  Leach, 
Lemuel  Capen  and  Warren  Burton. 
David  Mack  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rob- 
bins  did  not  remove  to  Brook  Farm, 
but  Mack  afterwards  joined  the  asso- 
ciation at  Northampton.  At  first  the 
farm  was  owned  and  managed  by  Mr. 
Ripley,  and  it  was  not  until  late  in 
September  of  the  first  year  that  the 
Institute  was  organized,  stock  taken, 
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and  officers 
elected.  Of  the 
twenty-four 
shares  of  stock 
then  assigned,  at 
a  value  of  $500 
each,  Ripley,  Mi- 
not  Pratt,  Wil- 
liam B.  Allen, 
Charles  A.  Dana 
and  Marianne 
Ripley  took  three 
shares  each;  So- 
phia Ripley, 
Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, Maria  T. 

Pratt  and  Sarah  F.  Stearns,  two 
each;  and  Charles  O.  Whitmore,  one. 
Ripley  was  made  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  general  direction, 
and  therefore  became  the  virtual 
head  of  the  association;  Hawthorne 
was  the  head  of  the  direction  of 
finance,  William  B.  Allen  of  agri- 
culture, Mrs.  Ripley  of  education, 
while  Dana  was  appointed  the  record- 
ing secretary.  On  November  1,  1841, 
the  Brook  Farm  Institute  entered 
upon  its  actual  organized  existence. 

Of  the  original  members  of  Brook 
Farm,  Ripley  and  Burton  were  grad- 
uates of  Harvard  College  and  Theo- 
logical School,  and  they  had  been  set- 
tled over  Unitarian  parishes.  Dana 
had  been  a  clerk  in  Buffalo,  and  had 
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spent  two  years  at  Harvard.  Haw- 
thorne was  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin 
College,  and  had  already  established 
a  reputation  as  an  author,  albeit  one 
that  was  not  wholly  secure  as  yet. 
George  P.  Bradford,  who  joined  in 
May,  was  also  a  graduate  of  Harvard, 
and  a  man  of  strong  philosophical 
temper,  which  did  not  fail  him  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  Minot  Pratt  was  a 
printer,  and  a  thoughtful,  studious 
man,  a  lover  of  flowers,  and  of  a  most 
gentle  and  kindly  nature.  Mrs.  Rip- 
ley was  one  of  the  best  educated 
women  of  her  day;  and  Miss  Ripley 
had  been  a  successful  teacher  in  Bos- 
ton. John  S.  Dwight,  who  joined 
before  the  first  year  was  completed, 
was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College 
and  Theological  School,  and  had  spent 
a  brief  period  as  the  transcendentalist 
preacher  to  the  Unitarian  congrega- 
tion in  Northampton,  which  proved 
by  no  means  friendly  to  his  special 
teachings. 

The  association  at  first  occupied  the 
farm-house  which  was  on  the  place 
when  it  was  purchased,  and  which  was 
of  goodly  size  for  its  original  purpose. 
On  either  side  of  the  front  hall  were 
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two  rooms.  Those  on  one  side  were 
at  first  occupied  by  boarders,  a  lady 
and  her  children.  The  front  room  on 
the  other  side  was  the  common  parlor; 
back  of  it  was  the  dining-room,  and 
beyond  that  the  kitchen.  When  the 
membership  increased,  two  rooms 
were  thrown  into  one  and  used  for  a 
dining-room,  in  which  all  the  resi- 
dents on  the  farm  partook  of  their 
meals.  The  two  rooms  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hall  were  then  used  as  a 
parlor  and  office.  The  upper  rooms 
were  used  for  sleeping  purposes.  This 
house  was  known  as 
the  "Hive,"  because 
from  it  swarmed  the 
occupants  of  the  other 
houses.  It  was  added 
to  for  laundry  and 
other  purposes;  and 
the  small  sleeping 
rooms  were  largely 
increased  in  number. 
The  second  house 
occupied  was  a  much 
smaller  farm-house, 
on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road  from  the 
"Hive,"  and  was  not 
on  Brook  Farm  itself. 
It  was  designated  as 
the  "Nest,"  and  was 
occupied  by  Miss 
Ripley  for  a  school, 
being  rented  for  that 
purpose.  Here  were  the  school  rooms, 
as  well  as  the  dormitories  for  the 
pupils  and  teachers.  One  of  the 
teachers  was  Georgiana  Bruce,  a 
young  English  girl,  who,  as  Mrs. 
Kirby,  wrote  delightfully  of  Brook 
Farm  in  the  "Old  and  New,"  and  in 
her  autobiographical  book  called 
"Years  of  Experience."  She  says  that 
"this  cottage  was  presided  over  by 
Miss  Ripley,  a  lady  between  forty  and 
fifty,  tall,  straight,  large-featured,  ex- 
act, formal,  unattractive,  but  well- 
meaning  and  conscientious, — in  short, 
the  typical  New  England  teacher  of 
the  olden  time."  Among  the  pupils 
here  were  two  sons  of  George  Ban- 
croft,   Francis    Barlow,    afterwards    a 
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general  in  the  Civil  War;  Lloyd  Ful- 
ler, a  brother  of  Margaret,  and  two 
Spanish  boys  from  the  Philippine 
Islands.  When  this  house  was  aban- 
doned, Miss  Ripley  became  the  house- 
keeper at  the  "Hive." 

Probably  during  the  second  year  of 
the  association's  existence,  a  house 
was  built  on  the  highest  point  of 
ground  on  the  farm,  and  therefore 
known  as  the  "Eyrie."  It  was  built 
partly  on  a  rock,  which  formed  two 
sides  of  the  cellar,  and  was  approached 
by  a  long  flight  of  steps.  It  was  a 
square,  wooden  struc- 
ture,'with  a  large  flat 
cornice  and  French 
windows.  It  com- 
manded a  view  of  the 
whole  farm  and  sur- 
rounding country,  in- 
cluding the  Charles 
River.  Behind  it  were 
woods,  and  in  front 
of  it  was  the  orchard. 
On  one  side  of  the 
front  entrance  was  a 
parlor,  and  on  the 
other  was  the  library, 
containing  Mr.  Rip- 
ley's books,  used  also 
as  a  recitation  room. 
Behind  these  rooms 
were  four  dormito- 
ries, while  the  cham- 
bers were  used  for 
the  same  purpose.  After  this  house 
was  built,  it  became  the  residence 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ripley.  Here  was 
a  piano,  which  was  used  by  Dwight 
and  others  for  teaching  purposes, 
as  well  as  for  affording  entertain- 
ment to  the  residents  of  the  farm. 
Here  the  students  were  lodged  (the 
"Nest"  having  been  abandoned),  prob- 
ably because  the  house  was  heated  by 
a  furnace,  a  method  of  heating  not 
then  common.  Miss  Dora  Wilder 
was  the  housekeeper  here;  and  the 
young  people  found  the  house  an 
attractive  place  for  the  quieter  of  their 
seasons  of  amusement. 

Possibly  during  the  same  summer 
the    "Cottage"    was    built,    the    only 
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building-  now  remaining  of  those  occu- 
pied by  the  association  on  the  farm 
itself.  It  is  called  the  "Margaret  Ful- 
ler Cottage,"  perhaps  because  Mar- 
garet Fuller  did  not  build  or  occupy  it. 
It  was  built  by  Mrs.  Alvord,  who  oc- 
cupied it  only  for  a  short  time,  owing 
to  ill  health.  It  has  four  gables  and 
the  same  number  of  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor.  After  the  builder  left 
it  was  occupied  by  the  school,  and 
here  Dana  and  fawight  had  their 
rooms.  School  furniture  was  provided, 
and  two  or  three  pianos  found  their 


be  occupied  by  the  two  families  in 
common.  The  rest  of  the  house  was 
divided  from  floor  to  garret  at  right 
angles  to  the  parlors,  so  that  the  two 
families  were  entirely  separated  from 
each  other  in  all  other  features  of  the 
house.  There  were  in  reality  two 
front  doors,  one  facing  north  towards 
the  "Hive,"  and  the  other  south  to- 
wards the  Charles  River.  This  house 
was  built  for  individual  occupancy; 
but  it  soon  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  association,  and  the  basement 
was  used  during  the  later  period  by 
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place  here.  When  the  small-pox 
invaded  the  association,  everything 
was  removed  and  it  was  used  for  a 
hospital. 

On  the  side  of  the  "Cottage"  oppo- 
site the  "Eyrie"  was  located  the  "Pil- 
grim House,"  so  named  because  it 
was  built  by  two  brothers  from 
Plymouth  by  the  name  of  Morton.  At 
one  end  of  the  first  floor  were  double 
parlors,  extending  from  the  front  to 
the  back  of  the  house,  and  planned  to 


the  laundry,  and  in  one  of  the  rooms 
was  the  tailoring  department.  In  the 
front  parlor  the  Harbinger  had  its 
editorial  dwelling-place.  In  his  rem- 
iniscences of  the  farm,  J.  Homer 
Doucet  says  that  Ripley,  Dana, 
Dwight,  Channing,  Orvis,  Allen  and 
others  often  met  in  this  room  for  edi- 
torial conference.  "Their  discussions 
were  at  times  very  animated,  and  al- 
ways interesting  and  instructive."  The 
"Pilgrim  House" was  the  westernmost 
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of  the  several  houses,  and  was  located 
near  the  present  entrance  to  the  ceme- 
tery. 

To  the  west  of  the  "Cottage"  and 
the  "Eyrie"  were  placed  the  green- 
houses. These  were  built  for  a  Dane 
named  Peter  N.  Kleinstrup,  who 
joined  the  association  after  the  Fou- 
rier period  began,  a  home  for  himself, 
wife  and  daughter  being  provided  in 
the  same  building.  Miss  Amelia  Rus- 
sell says  that  "he  was  aesthetic  in  his 
ideas,  and  perhaps  studied  beauty  a 
little  more  than  profit.  He  felt  so 
superior  to  the  rest  of  us  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  own  art,  that  he  was  im- 
patient of  the  least  control  and  not 
willing  to  understand  the  necessity 
of  economy  in  the  exercise  of  his 
vocation."  If  the  greenhouses  did  not 
largely  increase  the  profits  of  the  asso- 
ciation, they  certainly  added  to  its 
satisfaction  as  a  place  of  residence, 
besides  furnishing  a  pleasant  occupa- 
tion to  a  number  of  persons. 

The  barn  adjoined  the  "Hive,"  and 
was  connected  with  it  by  the  usual 
out-houses.  It  was  often  the  scene  of 
the  merry-makings;  and  Margaret 
Fuller  describes  a  corn-husking  which 
she  attended  in  it  one  evening.  To 
the  west  of  the  "Hive"  was  erected  a 
shop,  which  contained  an  engine  in  its 
basement,  that  afforded  power  for  the 
manufacturing.     In  this  building  was 
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carried  on  the  manufacturing  which 
was  undertaken  during  the  Fourierite 
period.  On  the  upper  floor  was  the 
room  in  which  the  Harbinger  was 
printed,  —  which  was  in  every  way  a 
model  weekly  journal  for  its  day. 

The  farming  operations  of  the  as- 
sociation were  carried  on  much  as 
elsewhere,  with  somewhat  less  of 
efficiency,  perhaps,  but  far  more 
of  pleasant  companionship  and  cheer- 
ful delight  in  the  work  under- 
^  taken.  All  who 
have  written  about 
the  farm  speak  of  the 
cheerfulness  of  the 
workers,  the  happy 
comradeship  which 
prevailed,  and  the 
satisfaction  there 
was  in  sharing  the 
farm  labors  with 
those  whose  jests, 
songs  and  lively 
conversation  gave 
to  every  hour  of 
toil  its  own  de- 
light. The  life  was 
a  thoroughly  hap- 
py one  on  this 
account,     and     be- 
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cause  every  evening  had  its  lecture, 
concert  or  conversation  on  high 
themes  for  those  who  chose  so  to  spend 
it,  and  its  wide  range  of  amusements 
for  those  who  preferred  diversion  to 
mental  improvement. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  the  financial  problem  of  the  asso- 
ciation was  from  first  to  last  a  difficult 
one.  At  the  first  Mr.  Ripley  thought 
it  necessary  to  have  $50,000  with 
which  to  begin  the  undertaking,  and 
then  he  thought  the  venture  might  be 
made  with  $30,000;  but  as  an  actual 
fact  the  enterprise  was  entered  upon 
with  less  than  half  of  the  latter  sum. 
As  a  result  debt  began  to  accumulate 
in  the  second  year;  and,  as  Mr.  Dana 
has  pointed  out,  the  association  was 
wrecked  on  that  foundation.  At  first 
only  the  farm  and  school  served  the 
financial  needs  of  the  association;  but 
as  time  went  on  there  were  added  the 
greenhouses  and  nursery;  and  still 
later  Britannia  ware,  lamps,  sash  and 
blinds,  and  shoes  were  manufactured. 
The  sash  and  blind  factory  was  a  large 
one,  and  managed  by  George  Hatch, 
a  thoroughly  competent  man;  but  the 
lumber  had  to  be  hauled  from  Boston, 
nine  miles  distant,  and  the  finished 
product  conveyed  back  again  over  the 


same  road.  The  criticism  was  severe 
after  the  Fourierite  period  began,  the 
attacks  of  the  newspapers  were  bitter, 
some  who  had  been  favorable  to  the 
association  withdrew  their  encourage- 
ment from  it,  it  was  difficult  to  secure 
gifts  of  money,  and  many  withdrew 
their  children  from  the  school. 

It  has  often  been  forgotten  that 
Brook  Farm  was  started  with  a  very 
distinct  educational  purpose.  "We 
are  a  company  of  teachers,"  wrote 
George  Ripley.  "The  branch  of  in- 
dustry which  we  pursue  as  our  pri- 
mary object  and  chief  means  of  support 
is  teaching."  In  the  autumn  of  1842 
the  school  had  the  following  list  of 
teachers:  George  Ripley,  instructor  in 
Intellectual  and  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Mathematics;  George  P.  Brad- 
ford, instructor  in  Belles  Lcttres;  John 
S.  Dwight,  instructor  in  Latin  and 
Music;  Charles  A.  Dana,  instructor  in 
Greek  and  German;  John  S.  Brown, 
instructor  in  Theoretical  and  Practical 
Agriculture;  Sophia  W.  Ripley,  in- 
structor in  History  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages; Marianne  Ripley,  teacher 
of  primary  school;  Abby  Morton, 
teacher  of  infant  school;  Georgiana 
Bruce,  teacher  of  infant  school;  Han- 
nah B.  Ripley  (a  niece  of  George  Rip- 
ley), instructor  in  drawing.  The  infant 
school   was  for   those   under   six,   the 
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primary  for  those  between  six  and  ten, 
while  those  over  ten  could  enter  the 
six  years  course  which  prepared  for 
college.  There  was  also  a  three  years 
course  in  theoretical  and  practical 
agriculture.  The  teaching  was  thor- 
ough, but  carried  on  with  more  of 
freedom  in  the  intercourse  of  teachers 
and  pupils  than  is  usual,  and  with  a 
larger  element  of  personal  influence. 
The  school  was  popular,  and  especially 
for  those  who  were  rusticated  at  Har- 
vard or  who  from  any  cause  needed 
careful      personal      attention.       This 


the  art.  Another  feature  was  the  pro- 
vision made  for  the  intellectual  im- 
provement of  the  adult  members. 
Classes  were  organized  in  many 
branches,  including  one  in  philosophy 
conducted  by  Ripley.  When  Emer- 
son visited  the  farm  he  read  one  of  his 
lectures,  and  Alcott  did  not  fail  to 
hold  a  conversation  whenever  he  was 
there.  Margaret  Fuller  wrote  of  this 
feature  of  the  life  at  the  farm:  "There 
is  a  pervading  spirit  of  mutual  toler- 
ance and  gentleness,  with  great  sin- 
cerity.    There  is  no  longer  a  passion 
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brought  to  the  farm  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  young  persons,  and  gave 
to  its  life  one  of  its  most  marked 
characteristics.  The  students  were 
required  to  work  some  part  of  every 
day,  the  girls  devoting  one  hour  to 
waiting  on  the  table,  washing  dishes 
or  doing  chamber  work.  The  boys 
helped  in  the  garden,  nursery  and 
greenhouses  or  wherever  they  could 
be  most  useful. 

Much  attention  was  given  to  music 
at  the  farm,  under  the  direction  of 
John  S.  Dwight,  who  inspired  many 
others   with   his   own   enthusiasm  for 


for  grotesque  freaks  of  liberty,  but  a 
disposition  rather  to  study  and  enjoy 
the  liberty  of  law.  The  great  devel- 
opment of  mind  and  character  observ- 
able in  several  instances  persuades  me 
that  this  state  of  things  affords  a  fine 
studio  for  the  soul-sculptor."  The 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  place  was 
filled  with  intellectual  vigor  and  activ- 
ity. George  William  Curtis  wrote 
that  "there  were  never  such  witty 
potato  patches  and  sparkling  corn- 
fields before  or  since.  The  weeds 
were  scratched  out  of  the  ground  to 
the  music  of  Tennyson  or  Browning, 
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and  the  nooning  was  an  hour  as  gay 
and  bright  as  any  brilliant  midnight 
at  x\mbrose's."  Another  person  who 
lived  at  the  farm  has  said  that  "prob- 
ably purer  people  as  to  moral  status 
or  so  many  highly  intellectual  people 
were  rarely  or  never  assembled  in  one 
company."  Mr.  Doucet,  who  spent 
two  and  a  half  years  at  the  farm,  has 
written  of  the  freedom  from  petty 
vices  of  the  people  there.  "I  never 
heard  loud  or  boisterous  language," 
he  says;  "I  never  heard  an  oath;  I 
never  saw  or  heard  of  any  one  quar- 
reling; I  never  knew  that  any  one  was 
ever  accused  or  suspected  of  having 
acted  in  an  ungentlemanly  manner 
anywhere  on  the  place." 

In  religion  the  utmost  freedom  was 
allowed  and  invited,  no  one  being 
criticised  or  even  questioned  concern- 
ing his  theological  beliefs.  The  range 
of  opinion  extended  from  that  of  free- 
thinkers to  that  of  de- 
vout Catholics.  The 
majority  of  the  mem- 
bers were  undoubt- 
edly Unitarians  or  of 
the  liberal  Christian 
school  of  faith.  Rip- 
ley, Dwight  and  Bur- 
ton had  been  Unita- 
rian clergymen,  John 
Allen  was  a  Univer- 
salist    preacher,     the 


leading  supporters  and  visitors  were 
Unitarians,  and  a  larger  number  at- 
tended the  preaching  of  Theodore 
Parker  than  went  elsewhere.  At 
one  period  there  was  on  the  farm 
an  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  teach- 
ings of  Swedenborg,  his  works  were 
studiously  read,  and  his  opinions 
were  eagerly  canvassed.  William 
Henry  Channing  was  listened  to 
with  greater  satisfaction  than  any- 
one else  who  spoke  at  the  farm  on 
religious  topics;  he  frequently 
preached  there,  and  in  suitable 
weather  gathered  his  congregation  in 
the  grove.  On  one  such  occasion, 
probably  in  the  summer  of  1845  or 
1846,  he  asked  those  present  to  join 
hands  and  to  repeat  with  him  a  bond 
of  union  or  confession  of  faith  and 
constitute  themselves  into  a  church. 
In  January,  1847,  this  organization 
was  transferred  to  Boston  and  became 
"The  Religious  Union  of  Associa- 
tionists,"  of  which  Channing  was  the 
minister  for  two  or  three  years.  It 
may  be  said  of  this  phase  of  Brook 
Farm  life,  that  at  all  the  meetings, 
even  at  little  social  gatherings,  the 
conversation  was  likely  to  run  on  high 
themes.  While  there  was  much  of 
badinage  and  fun,  yet  there  was  a  very 
strong  religious  feeling  and  convic- 
tion manifested  in  all  directions.  The 
life  might  be  happy  and  even  gay,  but 
there  was  a  deep  seriousness  pervad- 
ing it  all. 

Only  a  small  number  of  persons 
who  were  at  Brook  Farm  as  active 
participants  have  become  famous. 
Hawthorne,  Ripley,  Dana  and  Dwight 
include    the    whole    number.     By    his 
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"Blithedale  Romance"  Hawthorne  did 
much  to  give  an  air  of  romance  to  the 
place  and  to  make  it  a  subject  of  inter- 
est and  speculation.  Yet  the  fact  is 
that  his  account  of  the  farm  in  that 
book  is  drawn  almost  wholly  from  his 
imagination,  and  was  not  intended  as 
a  truthful  picture.  Among  the  stu- 
dents were  a  number  of  persons  who 
have  become  widely  known,  and  these 
include  George  William  Curtis,  Abby 
Morton  Diaz,  General  Francis  Chan- 
ning  Barlow,  and  Father  Isaac 
Hecker.        Another   group    of  young 
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was  visited  by  many  persons,  the  num- 
ber reaching  as  high  as  four  thousand 
in  one  year.  In  this  way  the  work  of 
the  farm  was  often  interfered  with,  and 
the  visitors  were  a  source  of  distrac- 
tion and  expense.  At  first  all  who 
came  were  hospitably  entertained;  but 
the  number  became  so  large  that  it 
was  necessary  to  charge  those  who  re- 
mained beyond  one  meal  enough  to 
cover  the  expense  of  their  entertain- 
ment. It  was  not  mere  curiosity  seek- 
ers who  came,  however,  but  those 
who  were  friendly  to  the  association, 
who  visited  their  friends  among  its 
members  or  who  wished  to  become 
acquainted  with  its  methods  of  activ- 
ity. Among  the  visitors  were  Robert 
Dale  Owen,  Horace  Greeley,  Albert 
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persons  sympathized  with  the  aims  of 
the  association  or  contributed  to  the 
pages  of  the  Harbinger;  and  in 
this  number  were  James  Russell  Low- 
ell, Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson, 
William  W.  Story,  Christopher  P. 
Cranch  andi  others.  One  of  the 
younger  members,  Dr.  John  T.  Cod- 
man,  has  written  the  most  complete 
account  of  the  farm  yet  published. 
Brook  Farm  was  an  object  of  interest 
and  curiosity   from   first   to  last.      It 


Brisbane  and  others  among  the  lead- 
ers of  the  associationist  movement. 
Of  those  who  were  friendly  to  Brook 
Farm  there  came  Margaret  Fuller, 
Emerson,  Alcott,  Lowell,  Hedge, 
Cranch,  Brownson,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  others.  It  was  the  cordial  sym- 
pathy of  these  persons  which  has  made 
Brook  Farm  so  widely  known,  and 
which  has  given  it  a  lasting  place  in 
American  literature  and  social  history. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
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Brook  Farm  drew  to  itself  a  consider- 
able number  of  persons  who  would 
now  be  known  as  "  cranks."  It  did 
not  escape  this  class  in  its  unknown 
membership  or  even  in  its  leaders.  It 
was  said  of  one  of  its  officers,  that  he 
would  work  zealously  on  Sunday, 
however  idle  he  might  be  on  the  other 
days  of  the  week.  One  of  the  more 
brilliant  and  erratic  of  those  who  were 
connected  with  the  farm  was  Charles 
Newcomb,    though  it  is  doubtful  if  he 


estant,  his  natural  place  was  the 
church  of  which  he  became  a  mem- 
ber, though  he  sought  long  and  with 
much  travail  of  soul  for  a  sure  resting- 
place  to  his  soul.  His  mysticism  was 
of  that  extreme  type,  and  his  thinking 
so  deeply  grounded  itself  in  the  emo- 
tional and  visionary,  that  there  could 
be  but  one  result  of  his  intense  relig- 
ious enthusiasm.  Among  the  visitors 
was  Frances  Ostinelli,  a  young  girl  of 
fine  singing  gifts,  who  captivated  the 
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became  a  member  of  the  association. 
Emerson  admired  him  greatly  and  ex- 
pected of  him  some  brilliant  expres- 
sion of  his  thinking.  His  intuitive 
powers  were  remarkably  developed, 
his  intellectual  insights  were  keen  and 
vivid;  but  all  that  survives  of  him  are 
a  few  traditions  and  anecdotes.  An- 
other strange  apparition  in  this  place 
was  Isaac  Hecker,  since  a  leader  in 
the  Catholic  Church  and  the  organizer 
of  its  Paulist  Fathers.     Born  a  Prot- 


residents  for  a  few  months  by  her 
kindly  manners  and  her  musical  pow- 
ers. In  1884  Curtis  wrote  to  her  as  "a 
ci-devant  prima  donna  who  had  small 
success  twenty-five  years  ago  and  is 
forgotten."  Another  of  the  sweet 
singers  who  visited  the  farm  was  Mary 
Billiard,  who  became  the  wife  of  John 
S.  Dwight,  and  who  won  the  friend- 
ship of  Curtis,  W.  H.  Channing  and 
Dr.  Holmes.  The  Hutchinson  family 
were  also  among  the  frequent  visitors 
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for  they  found  the  life  there  as  attrac- 
tive as  the  residents  did  their  singing. 

Brook  Farm  always  had  a  large 
number  of  young  people  connected 
with  it,  partly  owing  to  the  school. 
This  gave  a  marked  characteristic  to 
the  society  there,  and  relieved  the  so- 
cial life  from  any  dullness  or  staidness 
which  might  have  otherwise  resulted. 
George  P.  Bradford  said  of  the  early 
period,  that  "we  were  floated  away 
by  the  tide  of  young  life  around  us. 
There  was  always  a  large  number  of 
young  people  in  our  company,"  he 
adds,  "  and  this  led  to  a  considerable 
mingling  of  amusement  in  our  life; 
and,  moreover,  some  of  our  company 
had  a  special  taste  and  skill  in  arrang- 
ing and  directing  this  element.  So 
we  had  very  varied  amusements  suited 
to  the  different  seasons  —  tableaux, 
charades,  dancing,  masquerades,  and 
rural  fetes  out  of  doors,  and  in  the 
winter,  skating,  coasting,  etc."  Some 
entertainment  of  one  kind  or  another 
was  on  foot  almost  constantly,  all  sim- 
ple, innocent,  joined  in  by  old  and 
young,  and  enjoyed  most  heartily  after 
the  work  of  the  day  was  completed. 
Occasionally  much  time  and  ingenu- 
ity were  spent  in  these  entertainments, 
but  usually  they  were  improvised  after 
supper,  and  carried  through  with  good 
feeling  and  willingness  to  find  amuse- 
ment in  whatever  healthy  sport  op- 
portunity might  afford.  If  singing 
and  dancing  were  the  chief  amuse- 
ments, many  others  were  enjoyed 
from  time  to  time. 

All  the  cooking  and  eating  at  Brook 
Farm  were  done  at  the  "  Hive,"  and 
the  whole  community  assembled  to- 
gether there  three  times  a  day.  No 
one  appears  to  have  objected  to  this 
arrangement,  and  it  proved  attractive 
and  a  source  of  much  common  enjoy- 
ment. The  fare  was  always  very  plain 
and  simple,  but  became  more  so  when 
the  necessity  for  economy  was  urgent. 
At  first  it  was  planned  that  each  one 
should  wait  upon  himself,  the  food 
being  placed  upon  the  table  or  within 
reach.  As  the  family  grew,  this 
proved  unsatisfactory,  and  Mr.  Dana 


organized  among  the  young  men  a 
group  for  serving  the  tables,  which 
were  six  in  number.  At  one  of  these 
tables  the  Grahamites  and  vegetarians 
were  served.  At  another  the  frequent 
visitors  were  accommodated;  and  here 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ripley  presided.  The 
fare  on  this  table  was  not  better  than 
that  on  the  others,  and  the  visitors 
were  obliged  to  accept  the  brilliant 
and  fascinating  conversation  of  their 
entertainers  in  lieu  of  the  menu  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed. 

While  the  food  served  at  Brook 
Farm  was  plain  but  substantial,  suited 
to  workmen,  but  without  luxuries,  the 
manner  of  dress  was  even  plainer  and 
more  una^sthetic.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  keep  up  with  the  fashions, 
and  dress  conferred  no  superiority.  It 
is  said  that  at  one  time  there  were  but 
two  or  three  decent  bonnets  on  the 
farm,  and  that  the  women  took  turns 
in  wearing  these  whenever  they 
wished  to  visit  the  city  or  their  friends. 
The  chief  aim  sought  for  in  dress  was 
utility  and  suitableness  to  the  work 
undertaken.  A  short  or  bloomer 
skirt  was  worn  by  the  women  when 
at  work,  and  a  large  black  hat  was 
commonly  worn.  The  women  found 
their  work  greatly  lightened  and 
cheered  by  the  spirit  of  cooperation, 
because  no  one  was  kept  for  a  long 
period  at  the  same  task,  and  because 
the  social  atmosphere  made  the  work 
always!  genial  and  attractive.  This 
feature  of  Brook  Farm  life  Mr.  Dana 
has  well  described  by  saying  that 
"everybody  enjoyed  it.  It  was  really 
delightful,  because  there  was  a  com- 
bination of  intellectual  occupations 
and  outdoor  work.  The  living,  too, 
was  fair;  not  luxurious,  but  nutritious/: 
Everybody  enjoyed  it,  and  it,werLt  jon 
beautifully.  There  was  no  cdmniun-h 
ism  about  it.  Individual  liberty  and. 
independence  were  strictly  guarded. 
The  only  thing  that  had  the  appear- 
ance of  communism  was  the  common 
opportunity  of  education  and  a  living 
at  the  same  time.  Nobody  could  get 
better  board  than  all  had,  and  access 
to  the  means  of  instruction  was  open 
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to  every  one  alike,  and  there  was  a 
common  ■  compensation.  Women 
stood  on  the  same  plane  as  the  lords 
of  creation.  A  woman  in  that  society 
was  just  as  good  as  a  man,  and  some- 
times a  great  deal  better."  It  may  be 
added  that  the  women  were  equal 
members  of  the  association  with  the 
men,  could  vote  at  the  business  meet- 
ings, and  hold  office.  In  this  way  the 
spirit  of  fraternity,  good-fellowship 
and  equality  was  largely  and  success- 
fully cultivated. 

The  men  at  the  farm  wore  colored 
blouses,  belted  at  the  waist,  and  this 
not  merely  at  their  farm  labors,  for 
this  garment  took  the  place  of  coats 
even  when  the  city  was  visited  on 
business.  One  of  the  men  has  been 
described  as  wearing  such  a  garment 
in  blue,  a  tarpaulin  straw  hat,  and  a 
large  rolling  shirt-collar  that  lay 
gracefully  over  his  shoulders.  At  one 
period  most  of  the  men  wore  beards, 
then  something  almost  wholly  un- 
known. Colonel  Higginson  says  that 
when  he  visited  the  farm  it  all  seemed 
"  a  very  pleasant  picnic,  where  youths 
and  maidens  did  pretty  much  as  they 
wished,  and  sang  duets  over  their  la- 
bors." He  says  that  "  some  of  the 
youths  looked  handsome  as  Raphael 
in  flowing  blouses  of  various  colors 
and  picturesque  little  vizorless  caps, 
and  exquisitely  unfitted  for  horny- 
handed  tillers  of  the  soil."  The  fact 
is  that  these  youths  were  not  tillers  of 
the  soil  in  any  sense,  and  were  mem- 
bers of  the  community  because  they 
found  the  life  there  far  more  whole- 
some than  could  be  had  at  any  board- 
ing school  or  seminary  in  the  land. 
/■No.. one  who  was  at  Brook  Farm 
hasKeveic  been  willing  to  admit  that  the 
association  was  a  failure  in  any  but  the 
financial  sense.  It  is  maintained  by 
all  that  the  life  was  genial  and  happy 
in  a  larger  degree  than  they  have 
known  elsewhere.  This  might  be  ex- 
plained by  saying  that  care  and  re- 
sponsibilty  were  removed  from  the 
individual,  that  a  comfortable  home 
was  certain,  and  that  there  was  no 
need  of   individual  worry  or   discon- 


tent. However  true  this  may  have 
been  of  the  majority,  it  certainly  could 
not  have  been  true  of  the  leaders, 
upon  whom  fell  the  responsibility  of 
providing  ways  and  means  under  dif- 
ficult conditions.  The  secret  of  the 
satisfaction  which  the  community 
gave  is  to  be  found  in  another  direc- 
tion, and  has  been  already  suggested. 
Mr.  Dana  has  described  it  in  words 
which  are  as  truthful  as  they  are  char- 
acteristic: "Each  person  chose  what 
he  wished  to  do,  what  groups  he 
would  work  in,  and  none  of  the  boys 
and  girls  tried  to  shirk.  There  was 
more  entertainment  in  doing  the  duty 
than  in  getting  away  from  it.  Every 
one  was  not  only  ready  for  his  work, 
but  glad  to  do  it.  This  brings 
me  to  a  peculiar  feature  of  the 
system:  the  person  who  did  the  most 
disagreeable  work  was  the  one  to  re- 
ceive special  honor  and  distinction, 
because  he  was  the  servant  of  the 
others  and  was!  rendering  to  his 
brothers  a  service  not  pleasant  in  it- 
self, but  which  under  other  circum- 
stances they  would  render  to  him. 
That  was  a  universal  quality  and  char- 
acteristic of  the  society.  Just  as  a 
sculptor,  who  is  carving  an  Apollo,  an 
image  of  divine  beauty,  goes  to  his 
work  with  joy  and  passion,  so  among 
us  every  duty  and  every  kind  of  labor 
ought  to  be  performed  with  the  same 
enthusiasm,  zeal  and  sense  of  artistic 
pride."  \\  \\  \\\ 

This  kind  of  life  had  a  charm  of  its 
own,  and  one  that  impressed  itself 
deeply  upon  all  who  came  within  its 
influence.  It  was  something  idyllic, 
full  of  beauty  and  grace,  and  satisfy- 
ing to  the  highest  aspirations  of  the 
heart  and  mind.  This  charm  con- 
sisted, as  George  P.  Bradford  has  tes- 
tified, "  in  the  free  and  natural  inter- 
course for  which  it  gave  opportunity, 
and  in  the  working  of  the  elective 
affinities  which  here  had  a  fuller  play ; 
so  that  although  there  was  a  kindly 
feeling  running  through  the  family 
generally,  little  groups  of  friends 
drawn  together  into  closer  relations 
by  taste  and  sympathy  soon  declared 
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themselves.  The  relief  from  the  fet- 
ters and  burdensome  forms  of  society 
was  a  constant  delight  to  those  who 
had  suffered  from  them  in  the  artificial 
arrangements  of  society;  the  inmates 
were  brought  together  in  more  natural 
relations,  and  thus  realized  the  charm 
of  true  and  hearty  intercourse;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  relief  and  pleasures 
of  solitude  were  not  wanting."  Hig- 
ginson  adds  to  this  testimony  by  say- 
ing that  "whatever  might  be  said  of 
the  actual  glebe  of  Brook  Farm,  the 
social  structure  was  of  the  richest. 
Those  who  ever  lived  there  usually 
account  it  to  this  day  as  the  happiest 
period  of  their  lives." 

It  speaks  well  for  Brook  Farm  that 
all  the  persons  who  were  there  for 
any  considerable  length  of  time  re- 
gretted its  failure  and  wished  to  have 
it  go  on.  They  attributed  its  want  of 
success  to-  outside  causes  and  not  to 
any  inherent  defect  in  the  association 
itself.  The  earlier  years  were  un- 
doubtedly the  most  happy  and  the 
most  idyllic,  with  a  charm  superior  to 
those  which  succeeded,  when  the  pres- 
sure of  industrial  interests  was  greater 
and  when  the  membership  was  more 
varied  and  less  harmonious.  If  the 
members  looked  upon  the  outside 
world  as  in  some  degree  barbarian, 
and  spoke  of  its  people  with  a  tone  of 
contempt  as  civilizees,  it  was  a  justi- 
fiable expression  of  faith  in  their  own 
form  of  life  and  its  superior  merits. 
Where  peace  reigned  and  good-will 
was  universal  might  be  justly  claimed 
as  a  place  worthy  of  imitation. 

The  merits  of  Brook  Farm  were 
those  of  all  similar  societies  wherever 
they  have  been  successful.  The  clan 
life  of  primitive  races  and  the  house- 
communities  of  more  advanced  peo- 
ples have  shown  forth  conspicuously 
the   same   advantages.     Brook    Farm 


had  the  distinct  merit  of  bringing  to- 
gether a  large  number  of  superior 
people  who  devoted  themselves  to 
an  experiment  in  education  of  a 
unique  and  interesting  character.  In 
no  other  respect  was  their  community 
different  from  those  undertaken  in 
considerable  numbers  at  the  same 
period,  and  on  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples in  all  times  and  countries.  The 
advances  in  civilization  have  not  been 
so  made;  and  no  superior  form  of  so- 
cial institution  has  ever  been  organ- 
ized without  free  competition  and 
individual  struggle.  Yet  such  an  ex- 
periment shows  clearly  enough  that 
life  is  finer  and  more  beautiful,  kinder 
and  happier,  where  men  are  devoted 
to  each  other's  good,  and  where  the 
constant  struggle  for  the  mere  means 
of  subsistence  is  made  less  urgent  and 
distracting.  No  one  can  find  the  real 
charm  of  life  who  is  anxious  with 
each  day  that  those  dependent  on 
him  may  have  enough  to  eat  and 
wear. 

Such  experiments,  even  in  their  fail- 
ures, make  it  clearer  that  a  natural  and 
spontaneous  community  of  interests  is 
necessary  to  a  true  social  and  moral 
life.  The  method  of  the  association- 
ists  was  not  large  enough  to  secure 
the  results  they  desired,  but  it  hints  of 
how  men  are  helped  by  serving  each 
other.  Cooperation  will  secure  what 
competition  has  never  yet  been  able  to 
attain :  a  united  and  happy  community, 
whether  tribe,  state  or  nation,  wherein 
the  interests  of  all  are  the  interests  of 
each,  and  wherein  each  member  finds 
his  own  highest  good  in  seeking  that 
which  will  conduce  to  the  good  of  the 
whole.  The  way  to  this  happy  issue 
will  be  found  through  the  science  of 
sociology,  rather  than  by  means  of 
any  of  the  panaceas  offered  by  com- 
munism and  socialism. 


A    PERILOUS    JOURNEY. 

By    Charlotte   M.    Vaile. 


y  DO  wish  father  could  get  that 
notion  of  going  to  Whiteridge 
s,  out  of  his  head.  It  is  an 
unheard-of  thing  for  a  man  of 
his  age  to  do,  and  it'll  end  in 
nothing  but  disappointment." 
Mrs.  John  Norton's  tone  as 
she  said  it  indicated  an  unusual 
degree  of  feeling,  and  her  pleasant, 
sensible  mouth  drew  itself  to  a  line  of 
sudden  firmness  as  if  to  forestall  a 
quiver.  The  sound  of  steps  slowly 
mounting  the  stairs  at  the  back  of  the 
room  filled  the  pause  before  her  hus- 
band replied: 

"I  guess  it's  likely  enough  to  turn 
out  as  you  say,  but  I  don't  see  what 
we  can  do  to  prevent  it." 

"Likely  enough!"  repeated  his  wife 
with  increasing  feeling.  "Why,  it's  as 
certain  as  anything  can  be.  It's  fifty- 
one  years  since  he  left  Whiteridge, 
and  now  he  thinks  he  can  go  back 
there  and  make  his  way  around  and 
find  old  friends  and  have  a  glorious 
visit.  It's  out  of  all  reason.  The 
grown  people  he  knew  will  be  dead 
and  gone,  and  the  young  ones  will  have 
forgotten  him  long  ago.  It'll  be  Rip 
Van  Winkle  over  again,  only  three 
times  as  bad,  and  there'll  be  none  of 
his  own  folks  to  come  to  the  rescue." 

John  Norton  smiled  a  little  behind 
the  Nczv  England  Homestead,  at  which 
he  had  been  furtively  glancing  while 
his  wife  talked.  He  had  listened 
to  similar  outbursts  at  intervals  for  the 
last  month,  and  being  a  man  of  philo- 
sophic temper  had  found  himself 
equally  out  of  sympathy  with  his 
father-in-law's  determination  to  take 
the  projected  journey  and  the  vehe- 
mence with  which  his  wife  opposed  it. 
"Well,  Luella,"  he  said  with  a 
slightly  weary  accent,  "I  guess  if  I  was 
you  I  wouldn't  stand  out  against  it 
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any  longer.  You've  set  the  thing  out 
to  him  fair  and  square,  and  now,  if  he 
will  go,  why,  let  him.  There's  one 
thing  to  be  said,  —  he's  hale  and 
hearty  and  he's  got  all  his  faculties 
about  him.  Of  course  he'll  be  disap- 
pointed, but  I  guess  he  ain't  lived  to 
be  eighty  years  old  without  having 
some  notion  how  to  brace  up  to  a  dis- 
appointment when  it  comes." 

Mrs.  Norton  took  up  the  garment 
which  had  dropped  in  her  lap  and  re- 
turned to  her  mending  in  silence. 
That  her  amiable,  affectionate  old 
father  should  expose  himself  to  an  ex- 
perience of  mortification  and  disap- 
pointment was  something  she  could 
not  contemplate  without  vexation  of 
spirit;  but  short  of  keeping  him  by 
force  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house 
there  really  seemed  no  way  to  prevent 
it.  One  last  suggestion  she  presently 
ventured,  —  and  it  showed  the  track 
her  mind  had  travelled. 

"John,  do  you  suppose  it  would  do 
any  good  if  I  should  go  with  him?" 
she  said  with  a  pathetic  accent. 

The  man  of  the  house  laid  down  his 
paper  now.  "No,"  he  said  with  de- 
cision. "It  would  make  things  worse. 
You'd  be  a  regular  wet  blanket  on 
him  from  the  start;  and  if  he  misses 
everything  he  counted  on  you  couldn't 
help  looking  T  told  you  so,'  to  save 
your  life.  Oh,  let  him  go  his  own 
gait  and  take  what  comes  of  it.  He'll 
weather  it  best  by  himself;  and  for 
that  matter,  he  doesn't  want  you." 

The  silence  was  continuous  now. 
Apparently  Luella  Norton  gave  up  the 
struggle.  Once  or  twice  in  the  next 
quarter  of  an  hour  she  made  impatient 
little  dabs  at  her  eyes  with  the  article 
she  was  mending;  but  she  finished  the 
work  without  slackening  the  speed  of 
her  needle,  and  her  face  wore  an  ex- 
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pression  of  stoical  resignation  when 
she  left  the  room.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  she  too>  could  brace  up  to  the 
disagreeable  when  she  had  to. 

At  breakfast  the  next  morning  it 
appeared  that  her  father  as  well  as 
herself  had  recognized  the  previous 
evening  as  a  crisis. 

"I  was  thinking  last  night,"  he  said, 
including  the  family  in  a  cheerful  but 
slightly  nervous  smile,  "that  maybe 
next  Monday 'd  be  about  as  good  a 
time  as  any  for  me  to  start  to  White- 
ridge.  We'll  get  the  last  of  the  pota- 
toes in  this  week,  and  I  don't  know  as 
there's  any  special  work  to  hinder." 

John  Norton  filled  the  pause 
promptly.  "Well,  if  you're  in  the  no- 
tion to  take  a  little  furlough,  father,  I 
guess  you  don't  need  to  worry  about 
the  work  anyway.  'Pears  to  me  a 
man  that's  kept  at  it  as  steady  as  you 
have  for  upwards  of  seventy  years 
might  lay  off  for  a  few  days  most  any 
time  without  having  anybody  be- 
grudge it  to  him."  And  to  this  pleas- 
ant observation  he  added,  "We'll  wash 
the  carriage,  and  if  there  comes  a 
rainy  day  this  week  we'll  oil  up  the 
harness,  and  see  that  everything's 
ship-shape  for  the  start.  I  guess  you 
couldn't  do  better  than  to  make  it 
Monday." 

"It'll  be  the  full  of  the  moon,  too," 
said  Mrs.  Norton  solemnly. 

Her  observation  was  felt  to  be  gen- 
erous. It  might,  to  be  sure,  imply  a 
lack  of  confidence  in  her  father's 
programme,  for  he  was  not  intending 
to  make  any  of  the  stages  of  his  jour- 
ney after  nightfall;  but  it  was  a  con- 
cession, and  he  was  duly  grateful. 
His  smile  lost  its  nervous  twinge  and 
grew  fairly  radiant. 

"Well,  then,  I  guess  we'll  call  it  set- 
tled," he  said  eagerly;  "that  is" — with 
an  effort  to  moderate  his  tone  to  one 
of  judicial  calmness — "if  the  weather's 
favorable." 

The  weather  on  the  following  Mon- 
day was  favorable.  It  seemed  that 
Nature,  if  not  the  Norton  family,  was 
in  full  sympathy  with  the  plan  of  old 
Benjamin   Grey.      Never  did  an   au- 


tumn morning  dawn  with  brighter 
promise;  never  was  sunshine  more 
serene  and  alluring.  By  nine  o'clock 
the  low,  comfortable  phaeton  stood  at 
the  door,  with  Jet,  the  sleekest  and 
steadiest  of  the  farm  horses,  shining 
as  if  he  had  been  varnished  under  his 
polished  harness. 

"Good  bye,  father,"  said  his  daugh- 
ter from  the  door-step.  "We  shall  be 
awfully  glad  to  see  you  home  again." 

She  had  revolved  the  words  for  the 
last  five  minutes.  She  would  have 
been  glad  to  add,  "I  hope  you'll  have 
a  good,  time,"  but  there  was  a  grim 
honesty  in  her  that  forbade.  Hope 
implied  expectation,  she  said  to  her- 
self sternly,  and  she  had  no  expecta- 
tion, not  the  slightest,  that  anything 
but  disaster  attended  this  journey. 

Her  husband  managed  it  better. 
"Good  luck  to  you,  father,  good  luck!" 
he  said  as  he  gave  the  old  man's  hand 
a  parting  grip;  and  then  he  straight- 
ened the  reins  over  Jet's  back,  warned 
the  two  small  boys  who  had  estab- 
lished themselves  on  the  seat  with 
their  grandfather  not  to  ride  beyond 
the  bend  of  the  road,  and  watched  the 
departure  with  a  low  whistle. 

As  for  Benjamin  Grey,  there  was  no 
lighter  heart  than  his  in  all  the  Octo- 
ber world  as  he  took  his  way  down 
the  winding  road  towards  that  old 
town  among  the  hills  which  he  had  left 
so  long  before.  Were  they  eighty 
years,  full  eighty,  which  had  drawn 
the  lines  in  his  face  and  whitened  his 
hair?  It  was  youth  which  looked  out 
of  his  pleasant  blue  eyes,  and  the 
smile  which  curved  the  corners  of  his 
kindly  old  mouth  was  bright  and  hope- 
ful as  a  child's.  Yet  life  had  not  run 
smoothly  through  all  these  years  for 
Benjamin  Grey.  Of  sorrow  he  had 
borne  his  part,  and  of  work  a  larger 
share  than  falls  to  most;  but  the  simple, 
cheerful  nature,  a  nature  unalterably 
set  to  see  the  best  and  trust  its  fel- 
lows, had  been  proof  against  all  that 
could  chill  or  embitter.  It  was  not 
vanity  which  made  him  dream  of  a 
welcome  now  in  a  place  where  more 
than  half  a  century  had  wrought  its 
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changes  and  life  had  moved  on  its 
varied  way  without  thought  or  note 
of  his.  He  had  loved  this  place, — 
and  one  cannot  love  and  forget.  He 
had  gone  to  it  in  his  strong  young 
manhood,  when  the  world  looked 
large  'before  him  and  to  spend  his 
life  as  a  teacher  was  his  dearest 
hope.  But  the  call  which  came  to 
him  suddenly  to  take  a  father's 
place  to  younger  brothers  and  sisters 
had  ended  all  that  and  sent  him 
back  to  the  old  farm  to  till  its  rugged 
acres  as  his  fathers  had  before  him. 
Yet  often,  as  he  scattered  his  seed  in 
the  spring  or  gathered  his  autumn 
harvests,  he  had  thought  of  the  friends 
of  those  other  days  and  the  boys  and 
girls  who  had  wrought  their  tasks  in 
his  school-room.  To  one  like  him, 
this  would  have  been  the  vanity,  —  to 
have  imagined  that  he  alone  kept  ten- 
der memory  of  days  which  had  been 
so  pleasant  and  a. loyal  friendship  for 
those  he  once  had  cherished. 

There  was  no  need  to  hurry  Jet  out 
of  his  self-appointed  pace.  It  was 
fifty  miles  to  Whiteridge;  but  not  all 
the  distance  was  to  be  attempted  in  a 
day.  At  Belfield  was  the  half-way 
house,  the  old  tavern  where  he  used 
to  "bait"  his  horse  in  by-gone  days, 
and  there  was  comfortable  pause  in  the 
journey.  With  another  morning  he 
was  on  his  way  again;  and  now  the 
miles  could  not  slip  fast  enough  away 
for  his  mounting  impatience. 

But  there  was  one  spot  between  him 
and  Whiteridge  which  had  an  interest 
of  its  own,  and  as  it  drew  nearer  his 
thoughts  gathered  round  it  with  a 
deepening  curiosity.  Before  he  held 
his  proud  position  as  principal  of  that 
young  academy  at  Whiteridge,  he  had 
taught  a  winter  school  among  the  out- 
lying hills.  His  road  would  take  him 
by  the  very  door  of  the  schoolhouse 
and  he  had  a  mind,  when  he  should 
reach  it,  to  tie  his  horse  to  the 
oak  tree  in  front  and  go  in.  It 
was  term  time  now.  Probably  some 
bright-faced  girl  kept  the  flock  of  chil- 
dren. It  was  only  in  the  winter  that 
a  man  was  needed  for  outpostslikethis. 


He  climbed  the  hill  from  whose  top 
he  was  sure  to  see  it,  then  brought 
Jet  to  a  halt  with  a  sudden  pull  at  the 
reins  and,  leaning  forward,  scanned 
the  country  with  a  startled  face.  It 
seemed  somehow  changed,  and  the 
schoolhouse  —  was  it  gone  and  no 
other  built  in  its  place? 

Then  suddenly  he  saw  it.  There 
could  be  no  mistaking  its  low  gray 
walls,  and  the  oak  tree  grew  as  of  old 
at  the  front.  But  the  road  did  not  lead 
past  it  now.  It  stood  a  full  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  highway,  in  the  midst 
of  the  rock-strewn  pasture;  and  sheep 
were  feeding  at  its  very  door.  For  a 
moment  the  old  man  caught  his  breath 
and  stared  like  one  who  expects  some 
second  vision  to  correct  the  first.  He 
was  so  lost  in  gazing  that  he  did  not 
see,  till  they  were  close  upon  him,  the 
two  men  in  frocks  and  overalls  who 
were  meeting  him  in  the  narrow  road. 
They  would  have  passed  in  another 
moment,  but  he  held  them  with  an 
eager  gesture. 

"Excuse  me  if  I  hinder  you  just  a 
minute,"  he  exclaimed.  Then,  extend- 
ing his  hand  towards  the  old  grey 
building  in  the  pasture,  he  said  with 
an  earnestness  which  was  almost  sol- 
emn, "Gentlemen,  fifty-six  years  ago 
I  taught  school  in  that  house.  Is  there 
any  school  kept  there  now?" 

The  men  looked  at  him  with  faces 
of  amazement.  "No,"  said  the  younger 
of  the  two,  "there  ain't  been  any 
school  in  this  deestrick  for  the  last 
seven  years.  There  aint  enough  chil- 
dren to  make  it  pay,  and  what  there 
is  they  gether  up  and  take  down  to  the 
school  in  the  village." 

The  old  man  sent  a  wistful  glance 
at  the  abandoned  schoolhouse;  then  it 
wandered  towards  a  dilapidated  look- 
ing farm-house  on  a  ridge  beyond.  "In 
those  days,"  he  said  slowly,  "I  boarded 
in  that  house;  Jonas  Rushman  lived 
there.  Are  any  of  his  family  there 
now?" 

The  men  looked  at  each  other  and 
shook  their  heads.  The  name  was  new 
to  them. 

"They  must  have  got  out  of  there 
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afore  my  day,"  said  the  former  spokes- 
man. 'The  Uphams  lived  there  when 
I  come  here,  —  and  that  was  thirty 
years  ago.     Nobody  lives  there  now." 

There  was  a  note  of  something  like 
incredulity  in  his  voice.  Perhaps  the 
traveller  caught  it.  He  leaned  forward 
with  increasing  earnestness. 

"Beyond  that  hill,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  left,  there  was  a  brick  house 
in  those  days.  It  belonged  to  the 
Lemens.    Are  they  gone  too?" 

The  faces  of  the  men  were  still 
blank  and  unresponsive.  "It's  an  Irish- 
man by  the  name  of  Daly,  now,"  said 
he  of  the  thirty  years. 

"And  the  Gibbses  lived  on  the  cross- 
road," continued  the  old  man.  "They 
sent  seven  children  to>  school  that  win- 
ter. Are  none  of  them  living  here 
now?" 

The  man  who  had  not  spoken  be- 
fore started.  He  came  closer  and 
looked  searchingly  into  the  face  of  the 
questioner.  "Bid  Hannah  Gibbs  go 
to  school  to  you?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  said  Grey  instantly;  and  then 
his  face  took  on  the  look  of  one  who 
is  making  a  strong  effort  of  memory. 
"Hannah  was  the  youngest  of  the 
girls.  She  was  a  quiet  little  thing,  with 
big  brown  eyes.  I  remember  she 
spoke  with  a  lisp." 

The  man  had  followed  every  word 
with  the  sharpest  attention.  There 
was  no  incredulity  in  his  face  now. 
"Hannah  was  my  wife,"  he  said.  "She 
died  thirteen  years  ago."  He  paused 
for  an  instant,  and  added:  "The 
Gibbses  are  all  dead,  except  a  couple 
of  the  boys  that  went  out  West." 

There  was  a  minute  of  silence.  The 
traveller  had  apparently  no  more  ques- 
tions. "Thank  you,  gentlemen,"  he 
said,  tightening  his  grasp  on  the  reins. 
"I  was  passing  this  way,  and  I  wanted 
to  know  about  the  old  schoolhouse.  It 
was  a  busy  place  fifty-six  years  ago. 
Good  day  to  you." 

"Good  day,"  responded  the  men; 
and  in  another  moment  they  had 
passed.  The  face  of  old  Benjamin 
Grey  had  lost  its  morning  brightness. 
For   a   while   the   pathos   of   deserted 


farms  and  abandoned  schoolhouses  lay 
like  a  weight  at  his  heart;  then  the 
old  habit  of  cheerfulness  stole  softly 
back. 

It  was  a  poor,  barren  corner,  this 
stretch  of  the  hills.  After  all,  what  did 
it  matter  if  the  old  families  had  left  it? 
It  was  thrift,  and  the  instinct  for  larger 
things  which  had  lured  them  away.  He 
thought  of  that  boy  of  his  own  who 
had  wandered  off  to  the  West;  and 
then  a  vision  of  mellow  acres,  covered 
with  wheat  and  corn,  stretching 
through  billowy  miles,  arose  before 
him,  with  glimpses  of  brave  young 
towns  laying  their  foundations  in  Yan- 
kee thrift  and  energy  on  far-off  plains 
and  mountains.  Ah,  he  was  no  lover 
of  his  country,  who  would  hold  New 
England  to  its  one  small  corner! 

A  bird  with  a  throat  as  red  as  the 
sumach  spray  on  which  it  tilted  sent  a 
clear  triumphant  call  across  the  still- 
ness, and  a  boy  hidden  somewhere  in 
the  hazel  bushes  by  the  roadside 
answered  it  with  a  joyous  whistle. 

It  lacked  something  of  noon  when 
he  drove  into  Whiteridge.  There  were 
changes  in  the  place  since  last  he  saw 
it;  but  for  most  of  them  he  was  pre- 
pared. The  coming  of  the  railroad  had 
brought  the  tall  boot  factory,  and 
called  into  existence  the  trim  new 
street  lined  with  neat  looking  cottages. 
But  the  rural  New  England  village 
seldom  alters  its  appearance  greatly, 
even  in  the  space  of  fifty  years,  and 
Whiteridge  was  no  exception  to<  the 
general  rule.  The  church  and  the  old 
white  town-house  stood  as  of  old,  and 
the  village  common  gave  no  sign 
of  the  years  which  had  passed,  save  by 
the  soldiers'  monument  in  the  centre. 

The  heart  of  the  old  man  beat  with  a 
boyish  eagerness.  He  was  at  his  jour- 
ney's end,  and  the  visit  he  had  longed 
for  so  greatly  was  now  to  begin.  He 
had  his  plan,  for,  in  spite  of  his  easv 
acceptance  of  things  as  they  fell,  he 
had  not  come  so  far  without  revolving 
many  times  in  detail  what  he  would 
do  when  he  was  fairly  here.  That  he 
should  find  some  who  remembered 
him   he   confidently   hoped     and    ex- 
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pected;  yet  he  knew  that  many,  per- 
haps most,  of  his  former  associates 
would  be  gone.  Of  one  he  felt  sure, 
for  with  him  he  had  kept  up  an  ir- 
regular correspondence,  and  of  his 
death,  had  it  occurred,  word  would 
surely  have  reached  him.  To  the  home 
of  Amos  Dwight  he  meant  to  go  first; 
and  thither,  as  soon  as  he  had  taken 
his  dinner  at  the  village  inn,  he  briskly 
directed  his  steps  —  for  briskly  and 
without  a  cane  he  could  still  walk,  in 
spite  of  his  eighty  years.  Excitement 
and  the  autumn  air  had  brought  a 
touch  of  color  to  his  cheeks,  and  he 
would  have  been  a  shrewd  guesser  in- 
deed who  would  have  given  the  old 
man  full  credit  for  the  years  which  had 
passed  over  him. 

The  Dwight  house  stood  a  little 
back  from  the  village  street,  looking 
precisely  as  it  had  the  last  time  Ben- 
jamin Grey  mounted  its  wooden  steps. 

"Is  Mr.  Dwight  at  home?"  he  in- 
quired of  the  middle-aged  lady  who 
answered  his  ring. 

"No;  he's  down  at  his  office.  He's 
uncommonly  busy  to-day,  and  could 
hardly  wait  to  eat  his  dinner,"  replied 
the  lady.  She  had  a  rather  sharp  voice 
and  a  nervous  manner. 

The  old  man  looked  surprised  for  a 
moment.  Then  he  smiled.  "I  meant 
to  inquire  for  the  elder  Dwight,"  he 
said.  "I  presume  you  were  speaking 
of  his  son." 

"Oh,  father  Dwight,"  said  the  lady, 
half  impatiently.  "He's  always  at 
home." 

"Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  tell 
him  that  Benjamin  Grey  is  here,"  said 
the  other,  with  a  not  quite  effectual  at- 
tempt to  conceal  his  excitement. 

The  lady  ushered  him  into  the  par- 
lor. "He's  soi  rheumatic  that  he 
doesn't  come  down  stairs  any  oftener 
that  he  can  help;  but  perhaps  he'd  like 
to  have  you  come  up  to  his  room,"  she 
said  as  she  left  him.  She  returned 
shortly  with  a  look  of  anxiety,  which 
Luella  Norton  would  have  interpreted 
instantly  as  meaning,  "Has  this  old 
person  come  to  make  a  visit?"  Audi- 
bly she  remarked,  "He'd  be  glad  to  see 


you,"  and  then,  "You'll  have  to  speak 
as  loud  as  you  can  to  make  him  under- 
stand anything." 

They  were  together  a  minute  later, 
the  eager,  fresh-hearted  visitor  and  a 
feeble,  shrunken  old  man,  who  rose 
with  difficulty  from  his  chair  and  ex- 
tended a  trembling  hand  as  the  other 
approached,  calling  his  name  in  a 
quavering  tone,  which  betrayed  at  once 
the  enfeebled  mind  and  body.  There 
was  only  a  few  months'  difference  in 
their  ages,  but  they  looked  into  each 
other's  faces  as  men  might  look  across 
a  gulf  of  years  which  had  separated  all 
that  was  in  common. 

"My  dear  old  friend!"  said  Grey, 
touched  to  the  heart  by  the  change  in 
the  other.  "I'm  sorry  to  find  you  so 
poorly." 

The  invalid  drew  back  wincing.  It 
was  plain  that  the  strong,  firm  grasp 
of  the  farmer's  hand  had  hurt  him. 
"Hey?"  he  said,  bringing  his  ear 
closer.  "I  don't  hear  quite  as  well  as 
I  used  to."  Then,  dropping  into  his 
chair  ag-ain,  he  said  brokenly,  "I  am 
glad  to  see  you.  Why,  man,  how 
young  you  look,  how  young  you  look!" 

It  was  a  long  interview  they  had  to- 
gether, but  not  of  the  sort  that  Ben- 
jamin Grey  expected.  He  had  dreamed 
of  a  golden  hour  with  this  friend  of  his 
youth,  with  memory  yielding  her 
mutual  store,  and  affection  taking 
thoughtful,  unenvyinig  note  of  what 
life  had  brought  each  to  the  other;  but 
the  dream  had  faded  in  a  few  short 
moments.  Life  had  run  thin  and  cold 
in  the  veins  of  this  old  man.  Its  reali- 
ties to  him  now  were  his  own  pains 
and  deprivations.  He  lived  in  himself, 
glancing  fitfully  out  only  to  look  back 
again  with  fresh  cause  for  complaint 
and  sadness.  To  memories  of  the  past 
he  was,  indeed,  responsive,  but  they 
brought  the  quick  reminder  that  days 
had  been  better  once  than  now,  and 
people  kinder;  and  then  followed  the 
sad  shake  of  the  head  and  the  queru- 
lous recital  of  the  disrespect  of  youth 
and  the  thoughtlessness  of  the  rising 
generation. 

The  afternoon  had  passed  its  mid- 
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die  when  Grey  rose  to  go.  "You'll 
come  again,  won't  you?"  said  his  com- 
panion, struggling  once  more  out  of 
his  chair;  and  then  he  added  whim- 
peringly, "You  don't  know  how  much 
good  it's  done  me  to  have  a  talk  with 
somebody  that  takes  an  interest.  There 
aint  many  that  have  sympathy  in  these 
days;  and  I  don't  know  as  I  ought  to 
blame  'em  any  for  turning  a  cold 
shoulder  to  me.  I  'spose  it's  hard  to 
talk  to  anybody  that's  as  deaf  as  I  am, 
and  they  all  have  their  own  affairs  to 
'tend  to.  But  you  always  was  a  good 
friend,   Benjamin." 

The  tears  had  risen  to  the  other's 
eyes.  He  had  never  sat  much  in  judg- 
ment on  the  follies  of  his  fellow-men. 
To  be  sorry  for  them  in  their  misfor- 
tunes was  his  humbler  part.  The  self- 
ishness which  could  absorb  to  its  own 
poor  use  the  friendly  hour  which 
might  have  been  so  rich  and  generous 
had  half  escaped  him.  His  heart  went 
out  in  pity  for  his  friend,  and  his  own 
disappointment  faded  with  the  word 
that  his  coming  had  brought  even  a 
touch  of  comfort  to  the  other. 

"Yes,  I'll  look  in  on  you  to-morrow, 
Amos,"  he  said,  with  a  gentle  pressure 
of  the  invalid's  arm  —  he  did  not  offer 
now  to  grasp  his  hand;  "I  won't  go 
away  without  saying  good-bye  to 
you." 

And  then  he  went  down  the  stairs, 
and  was  ushered  out  by  the  nervous- 
looking  lady,  whose  face  wore  an  ex- 
pression of  relief,  and  so*  passed  into 
the  street  again.  He  had  expected  to 
be  asked  to  stay  in  the  home  of  his 
old  friend.  He  confessed  it  to  himself 
shamefacedly;  and  for  a  while  his  eyes 
did  not  meet  the  eyes  of  those  he  met 
with  the  old  confidence.  He  had  ex- 
pected, too  (and  this  troubled  him 
more),  to  have  gained  much  informa- 
tion from  Amos  Dwight  of  other 
friends  whose  names  he  had  kept  in 
memory;  but  on  only  a  few  had  the 
conversation  touched,  and  of  these  all 
were  gone. 

Half  mechanically  he  took  his  way 
towards  the  old  academy.  It  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  common  still,  but  a 


wing  on  either  side  relieved  the  austere 
front,  and  he  wondered  with  a  sudden 
misgiving,  whether,  in  these  changed 
days,  the  building  might  not  be  put  to 
other  than  its  former  use.  He  asked 
the  question  of  the  pleasant-faced 
young  woman  who  met  him  at  that 
moment,  in  a  tone  which  betrayed 
some  anxiety. 

"It  is  the  high  school,  sir,"  she  re- 
plied.    "We  have  no  academy." 

"Ah,"  murmured  the  old  man,  "that 
was  what  we  called  it  in  my  day." 
There  was  something  so  wistful  in  his 
tone  that  she  lingered  a  moment 
longer. 

"Would  you  like  to  go  in?"  she 
asked.  "School  will  be  out  in  a  few 
minutes, but  there's  a  meeting  to-night 
immediately  after,  a  sort  of  monthly  in- 
stitute to<  which  the  public  are  always 
invited.  I'm  sure  you'd  be  welcome." 
The  suggestion  so  obviously  pleased 
him  that  she  added:  "In  the  room  at 
the  right  as  you  enter." 

"Thank  you,  thank  you,"  he  said 
eagerly.  His  face  had  grown  bright 
again.  To  slip  unobserved  into  the 
old  place  and  listen  awhile  to  the  talk 
of  those  who'  were  busy,  as  he  had  once 
been  busy,  with  the  work  of  teaching 
boys  and  girls  in  Whiteridge  pleased 
his  fancy.  Perhaps,  when  it  was  over% 
he  said  to  himself,  he  would  have  a 
word  with  the  man  who  stood  at  the 
head. 

The  bell  in  the  schoolhouse  struck 
as  he  resumed  his  walk,  and  he 
watched  the  stream  of  pupils  as  they 
issued  from  the  door.  It  seemed  to 
him  they  were  younger  and  less  serious 
looking  than  the  troop  who  had  left 
their  books  in  the  old  days  at  the 
sound  of  the  bell. 

The  door  stood  open,  and  he  entered 
with  a  strange  flutter  at  his  heart.  Half 
timidly  he  took  his  place  in  the  room 
where  a  little  company,  made  up,  it 
would  seem,  mostly  of  teachers,  was 
gathering.  It  had  been  the  study  hall 
fifty  years  before,  but  the  old-fashioned 
desks  had  given  place  to  rows  of  chairs, 
and  the  walls,  whose  bareness  had  been 
relieved  only  by  a  few  maps  and  mot- 
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toes,  were  decorated  now  with  photo- 
graphs and  specimens  of  sculptured 
art.  A  man  of  robust  physique  and 
energetic  manner  presently  took  his 
place  on  the  platform.  Perhaps  he 
was  the  principal  of  the  high  school. 
Plainly  he  was  a  person  of  importance ; 
and  it  was  his  paper  which  opened  the 
subject  of  the  hour.  It  was  a  plea  for 
what  he  called  the  practical  in  educa- 
tion. Science,  more  science,  in  the 
halls  of  learning,  that  was  the  watch- 
word, and  away  with  those  old  fash- 
ions of  the  past,  those  fetiches  of  use- 
less learning  before  which  generous 
youths  had  been  made  to  bow  and 
stultify  their  souls.  Let  the  hand  be 
trained,  the  eye,  the  ear;  let  the  practi- 
cal be  first  and  last  and  always.  And 
then  followed  shorter  papers  urging 
the  importance  of  cooking,  sewing, 
wood-carving  and  kindred  arts  in  the 
public  schools. 

He  was  an  old  man,  Benjamin 
Grey,  but  he  felt  himself  grow  older 
as  he  listened.  There  was  no  drop  of 
pessimism  in  his  blood  to  carry 
thought  that  times  were  out  of  joint 
and  men  grown  foolish.  Perhaps  it 
was  some  new  gospel  of  education 
which  the  new  days  needed.  He  said 
it  to  himself  humbly,  but  he  felt 
bruised  and  bewildered  in  the  storm 
of  new  ideas,  and  to  all  the  scorn  of 
the  past  his  heart  cried  out:  "Oh,  the 
men  and  women,  the  true,  brave  men 
and  women,  who  came  of  that  old 
training!" 

He  did  not  wait  when  the  hour  was 
over.  He  would  not  willingly  now 
have  thrust  himself  upon  the  notice  of 
the  principal  of  the  Whiteridge  high 
school,  and  he  slipped  «away,  leaving 
the  question  to  pass  from  one  to  an- 
other, who  the  old  man  could  be  who 
had  listened  with  such  attention. 

A  sense  of  perplexity  was  taking 
possession  of  him,  and  there  was 
a  musing  look  in  his  eyes  as  he  pur- 
sued his  walk  up  the  street.  Suddenly 
it  changed  to  one  of  resolution. 
Here,  close  at  hand,  was  a  house  he 
had  entered  often  in  the  old  days. 
The  name  of  the  friend  who  had  had 


a  welcome  for  him  always  was  on  the 
door-plate  still.  His  step  quickened, 
and  he  lifted  the  knocker  in  another 
moment. 

"Is  Mr.  Melvin  in?"  he  asked  with 
a  flutter  in  his  voice. 

The  maid  who  had  opened  the  door 
started  as  if  the  question  were  un- 
canny. "Lord  rest  his  soul!"  she  said 
solemnly.  "It's  just  one  year  this  day 
since  he  died." 

The  man  on  the  door-step  trembled. 
"Excuse  me,  I  am  a  stranger,"  he  fal- 
tered as  he  turned  away.  The  words 
were  not  much;  but  if  Luella  Norton 
had  heard  them  she  would  have  pitied 
her  father. 

What  to  do  with  himself  now  was  a 
question.  He  could  go  back  to  his  inn; 
but — a  lump  rose  in  his  throat — it  was 
not  for  that  he  had  come.  Then  a 
thought  came  to  him,  not  grimly,  but 
gently,  with  something  soothing  in  its 
quiet  suggestion.  He  would  spend  an 
hour  in  the  old  burial  ground  and  see 
what  names  had  been  set  there  that 
he  knew.  And  then  his  eyes  moved 
to  the  soldiers'  monument.  Perhaps 
the  names  of  some  were  written  there. 

Yes,  three  of  his  boys  had  part  in 
the  record.  He  had  read  it  through 
and  was  turning  away  when  his  atten- 
tion was  caught  by  two  gentlemen 
who  were  crossing  the  common  from 
the  opposite  direction.  They  were 
talking  earnestly,  and  their  voices 
reached  him  distinctly  as  they  ap- 
proached. The  elder  of  the  two,  a 
stout,  square-shouldered  person,  was 
the  louder  speaker,  and  the  thud  with 
which  he  brought  down  his  cane 
seemed  to  emphasize  conclusions  from 
which  there  was  no  escape.  The 
casual  glance  which  Grey  had  given 
them  at  first  changed  to  one  of  closer 
scrutiny.  He  kept  his  place  by  the 
granite  shaft  and  watched  them 
sharply.  Their  ways  separated  as  they 
met  him. 

"I  tell  you,  I'll  fight  it  out  on  that 
line  if  it  takes  all  winter,"  said  the 
stout  gentleman  with  a  parting  nod  at 
his  companion.  Then,  as  he  turned, 
he  lifted  his  face  full  on  the  old  man 
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standing  by  the  monument.  It  was  a 
face  of  the  strong,  individual  type, 
clean  shaven,  with  positive  mouth  and 
keen,  dark  eyes.  At  the  moment  of 
meeting  them  the  eyes  of  Benjamin 
Grey  lost  their  look  of  doubt.  All 
the  old  brightness  came  back  to  his 
face,  with  something  added  of  delight 
and  confidence.  Perhaps  the  other 
was  struck  by  the  expression.  He 
paused. 

"Looking  at  our  monument,  I  see," 
he  said,  with  an  easy  off-hand  manner. 
"You're  a  stranger  here,  I  presume." 

"Not  so  much  a  stranger  as  you 
think,  perhaps,"  said  Grey  with  a 
smile.  "Your  name  is  Piper,  I  be- 
lieve." 

The  eyes  of  the  other  narrowed,  and 
he  looked  sharply  at  the  speaker. 
Apparently  it  did  not  suit  him  to  ad- 
mit that .  another  man's  perceptions 
were  quicker  than  his  own. 

"That's  the  name  I  go  by,"  he  said 
dryly.  "You  may  have  heard  my 
friend  there  speak  it." 

There  was  a  twinkle  in  his  shrewd, 
bright  eyes.  The  smile  in  Benjamin 
Grey's  deepened.  "You  will  admit 
that  he  did  not  call  you  by  your 
Christian  name,"  he  said.  "In  full,  it 
is  Thomas  Bennington;  and  your  age 
— "  he  paused  an  instant  —  "is  just 
sixty-five.  A  stranger  wouldn't  think 
you  as  old  as  that,  but  I  have  special 
reason  to  know  your  age.  I  had  oc- 
casion to  plead  it  once,  some  fifty-odd 
years  ago,  as  a  reason  why  you  should 
not  be  held  to  account  too  severely 
for  a  certain  boyish  prank.  Perhaps 
you  don't  remember." 

The  blank  amazement  which  had 
settled  for  a  moment  in  the  other's 
face  had  changed  suddenly  to  one  of 
delighted  recognition. 

"Grey,  the  school-master!"  he  ex- 
claimed; and  then  his  hand  went  out 
with  a  grasp  that  made  every  drop  of 
blood  in  the  veins  of  the  other  tingle. 
"Remember?  Well,  I  should  think  so! 
Fifty  years  ago?  Why,  so  it  was! 
They  were  going  to  turn  me  out  of 
school  for  running  off  to  the  circus; 
and  you  stood  by  me.     It  would  have 


been  the  last  of  my  schooling  if  you 
hadn't.  It  was  the  best  turn  any  man 
ever  did  me.  Zounds,  but  I'm  glad  to 
see  you!  Where  on  earth  did  you 
come  from?" 

There  was  no  going  out  to  the  burial 
ground  that  night.  The  wanderer 
had  been  taken  possession  of  with  that 
grip  of  the  hand.  In  another  minute 
the  two  were  seated  on  the  bench  be- 
fore the  soldiers'  monument,  talking 
like  men  who  had  fifty  years  to  cover 
and  no  time  to  lose.  But  it  was  not 
reminiscence  at  first.  The  occasion  of 
this  visit ,  and  the  hopes  which  had 
prompted  it  were  the  theme;  and 
there  was  a  listener  now  who  had  ears 
for  the  story.  A  shrewd  reader  of  his 
fellows  was  Thomas  Piper;  and  he 
read  the  heart  of  this  man  who  had 
once  been  his  teacher  like  an  open 
book.  The  thousand  chances  of  dis- 
appointment which  attended  this  jour- 
ney, he  saw  them  all,  but  with  an 
amused  delight  in  the  confidence 
which  had  disregarded  them  and  a 
quick  determination  that  the  old  man 
should  not  miss  what  he  had  come  to 
find,  remembrance  and  welcome. 

"You'll  make  headquarters  at  my 
house,"  he  said,  rising  presently.  "My 
wife, —  you  remember  Lucy  Felker? 
Pshaw,  I  ought  to  have  waited  to  see 
if  you'd  find  her  out  as  you  did  me  — 
will  insist  on  it;  and  you  shall  have 
the  best  there  is.  There'll  be  others 
who'll  want  you,  of  course.  'Most  of 
your  friends  gone?'  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
The  woods  are  full  of  them, —  young 
fellows  like  me  mostly,  to  be  sure,  but 
they'll  be  none  the  less  glad  to  see 
you  on  that  account." 

He  had  his  plan  already.  There 
should  be  two  days  at  the  least  of  this 
visit,  and  meanwhile  he  would  set  him- 
self to  find  every  man  and  woman  in 
the  town  who  remembered  the  school- 
master. He  should  be  the  lion  of  the 
place,  this  gentle  old  soul ;  and  he  flat- 
tered himself  that  he,  Thomas  Ben- 
nington Piper,  was  fully  equal  to  con- 
ducting the  show.  His  old  affection 
for  the  man,  his  gratitude  for  benefits 
not   forgot,   and   his    inborn    love   of 
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managing  were  all  astir  and  bent  upon 
his  purpose. 

A  half  dozen  times  in  the  course  of 
the  walk  home  he  brought  some  dig- 
nified citizen  to  a  halt  or,  calling  at 
his  place  of  business,  summoned  him 
to  the  front,  with  the  demand:  "Look 
here,  put  your  eye  on  this  man  and 
see  if  you  know  him."  And  the 
taunts  he  had  for  those  who  failed  to 
read  his  riddle  were  worthy  of  one 
who  had  himself  been  equally  stupid. 
After  such  a  meeting,  in  the  warmth 
and  glow  of  discovery,  the  greeting 
which  Benjamin  Grey  received  was 
sure  to  be  of  the  heartiest. 

But  the  luckiest  thought  which 
came  to  Thomas  Piper  was  struck  out 
that  night  in  conference  with  his  wife, 
after  their  guest  was  asleep.  They 
had  had  a  charming  evening,  not  the 
least  part  of  its  charm  being  the  de- 
lighted and  wondering  attention  with 
which  the  school-master  had  listened 
to  the  full  account  of  his  pupil's  rise 
and  progress  in  life.  It  was  really  an 
impressive  story,  and  Benjamin  Grey 
was  precisely  the  man  to  be  duly  im- 
pressed. 

But  the  lucky  thought.  It  was 
Lucy  who  said  regretfully:  "If  there 
was  only  time  to  get  ready  for  it  we 
might  give  him  a  reception;"  and  it 
was  Thomas  who  perceived  of  course 
and  at  once  that  time  was  not  a  neces- 
sary element.  Some  house-cleaning 
needed?  Nonsense.  If  the  house 
was  clean  enough  for  the  distinguished 
guest,  it  was  clean  enough  for  those 
who  should  come  to  do  him  honor. 
Cake,  ice-cream,  and  other  fixings? 
Buy  'em.  An  affair  of  this  kind  didn't 
come  every  day.  He  guessed  he  was 
good  for  the  bill.  In  short,  having 
heard  the  word  "reception,"  a  reception 
Thomas  Bennington  Piper  was  deter- 
mined to  have;  and  have  it  they  did  on 
the  next  evening  but  one. 

It  was  a  great  occasion.  Everybody 
had  been  invited  who  remembered,  or 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Pipers  ought  to 
remember  Benjamin  Grey,  together 
with  others  who  in  the  same  opinion 
ought  to  pay  him  their  respects,  in- 


cluding all  the  dignitaries  of  the  town 
and  the  village  teachers.  And  they 
came  in  force.  Even  Amos  Dwight 
was  there,  to  the  amazement  of 
every  one  except  his  host,  who  had 
taken  his  invitation  in  person  and  in- 
sisted on  his  coming,  coolly  replying 
to  the  excuse  of  rheumatism  (in  his 
family's  ear,  not  his  own),  that  it 
would  "do  him  good  to  rout  him  out, — 
and  if  he  felt  worse  the  next  day  would 
give  him  something  new  to  complain 
of."  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  invalid 
appeared  to  enjoy  the  evening  greatly. 
He  was  treated  with  special  deference 
as  the  oldest  friend  of  the  school- 
master, and  for  once,  forgetting  to  talk 
of  himself,  found  no  cause  to  com- 
plain of  inattention  on  the  part  of  the 
rising  generation. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  that 
Benjamin  Grey  had  ever  been  the  ob- 
ject of  so  much  honor;  but  he  was  too 
simply  and  sincerely  happy  to  be 
proud.  He  had  a  moment  of  embar- 
rassment when  he  met  the  principal  of 
the  high  school,  but  it  vanished  in  the 
laugh  with  which  the  latter  received 
Mr.  Piper's  announcement:  "A  man, 
sir,  who  could  give  you  more  points 
on  how  to  treat  a  bad  boy  than  you'll 
ever  get  out  of  all  your  new-fangled 
doctrines."  He  was  really  a  most 
genial  person,  this  apostle  of  the  new, 
and  had  won  the  old  man's  heart  and 
his  promise  for  another  visit  to  the 
high  school  before  the  evening  was 
over. 

That  was  a  delightful  occasion. 
Grey-headed  men  laughed  over  the 
pranks  of  their  boyhood,  and  sedate 
matrons  recalled  with  blushes  their 
triumphs  over  lessons  and  lovers. 
Old  songs  were  sung,  old  problems 
propounded.  Men  challenged  each 
other  to  the  declensions  with  fire  in 
their  eyes,  and  Spartacus,  halting  for 
a  word  now  and  then,  but  sure  of  his 
prompters,  held  forth  to  the  gladiators 
amid  uproarious  applause.  It  was  as- 
tonishing how  every  one  remembered 
those  by-gone  days,  and  if  memory 
flagged  for  a  moment,  imagination 
was  not  churlish  enough  to  withhold 
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her  assistance.  The  host,  especially, 
was  in  his  glory.  His  remembrance 
of  everything  was  positive.  He  dis- 
puted everybody,  and  would  take  cor- 
rection from  no  one  but  the  school- 
master himself. 

They  separated  at  last  with  a  round 
of  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  and  a  hand- 
shaking from  which  the  arm  of  Ben- 
jamin Grey  ached,  as  it  never  had 
ached  from  mowing,  when  they  all 
were  gone.  He  was  to  leave  the  next 
day.  Against  all  persuasions  he  was 
determined  on  that.  He  had  not 
planned  to  be  away  over  the  Sabbath, 
—  and  Luella,  poor  Luella,  might  be 
anxious. 

There  was  one  thing  still  in  his 
thoughts  to  do.  He  could  not  go 
away  without  a  visit  to  the  place  where 
the  friends  who  had  not  been  here  to 
give  him  welcome  lay  at  rest  There 
was  no  uncertainty  now  as  to  whose 
names  he  should  find;  and  alone  in  the 
early  morning,  moving  softly  among 
the  low  mounds,  he  read  them,  yet  not 
with  sadness.  With  all  the  gladness 
of  these  last  dear  days,  he  knew  he 
had  most  in  common  with  those  who 
had  gone,  and  the  thought  of  rest  fell 
gently  on  his  peaceful  heart. 

It  was  noon  of  that  day  when  he 
started,  —  and  such  a  setting  off  as  he 
had!  Lunch  enough  to  have  lasted 
him  a  thousand  miles  was  brought  by 
anxious  housewives  who  feared  he 
might  grow  hungry  before  reaching 
Belfield.  People  who  had  said  good- 
bye last  night  came  to  say  it  again; 
and  another  and  another  called  it  from 
door  or  window  as  he  made  his  way 
down  the  street. 

But  it  was  Thomas  Piper  who  had 
the  last  word.  He  had  accompanied 
his  guest  for  a  mile  on  his  way,  finding 
business  which  was  urgent  in  that  di- 
rection; and  when  the  parting  came 
there  was  a  grip  of  his  hand  more 
hearty,  if  possible,  than  that  which  he 
had  given  at  first. 

"Do  it  again,  —  do  it  every  year  as 
long  as  you  live;  and  if  you  outlive  us 


all,  we'll  hand  the  charge  down  to  the 
children  to  see  that  you  never  miss  a 
welcome.  It's  worth  something  to 
the  whole  town  to  see  a  man  that 
keeps  his  youth  and  heart  as  you  do." 
And  with  that  word  in  his  ear  the  old 
school-master  went  on  his  way. 

There  were  no  surprises  in  store  for 
him  on  his  journey  home,  —  only  a 
great  content  as  he  drove  through  the 
sweet  country  roads.  The  sun  had 
worked  its  will  with  the  earth  in  the 
days  that  had  passed.  There  was 
more  purple  and  gold  by  the  roadside, 
more  scarlet  on  the  hills,  than  when 
he  went  that  way  before.  Ah,  it  was 
a  royal  world  to  live  in  —  he  said  it  to 
himself  exulting  —  and  a  royal  thing 
it  was  to  have  part  in  its  work  and 
friendships! 

It  was  a  little  before  noon  when 
Luella  Norton  saw  her  father  com- 
ing. A  hundred  times  in  the  last  two 
days  she  had  strained  her  eyes  for  a 
glimpse  of  him  on  that  stretch  of  road. 

"Run,  children,  run  and  meet 
grandpa!"  she  cried.  "He's  almost 
here";  —  and  a  minute  later,  in  a 
tremor  of  excitement,  she  stood  at  the 
door  to  meet  him.  There  was  no  con- 
straint on  her  lips  now.  She  knew  the 
word  he  would  need,  and  her  heart 
was  running  over  with  eagerness  to 
say  it.  He  had  hardly  stepped  from 
the  carriage  before  her  arms  were 
around  his  neck. 

"Oh,  father,  it's  so  good  to  have  you 
back,"  she  said.  "You  don't  know 
how  we've  missed  you.  Home's  the 
best  place  after  all,  isn't  it,  —  and  to 
be  with  your  own  folks  that  love  you?" 

He  smiled  at  her  radiantly.  "Yes, 
my  dear,  it  is,"  he  said,  with  his  heart 
in  his  voice,  "and  that's  why  I  came 
away.  There  were  so  many  of  them, 
you  see,  —  and  they  were  all  so  glad 
to  see  me,  —  and  they  wanted  so  much 
I  should  stay  —  Oh,  you  can't  think 
what  a  visit  I've  had!  But  I  stood 
out  against  them  all.  No,  I  said  to 
myself,  —  home's  the  best  place  of 
all." 


FOR   THE    GOOD    OF    HIS    SOUL. 


By    All e 71    French. 


T  is  perfectly   safe  to 
write    this    story    be- 
cause   Relyer   will 
never     read     it  —  he 
isn't  a  reading  man. 
Besides,    the   facts 
have    been    changed, 
not  so  as  to  spoil  the 
story,    but     to     disguise     it.      Relyer 
isn't  an  author,  he's  —  well,  but  just 
suppose. 

Everyone  in  the  reading  public 
knows  Relyer's  work.  He  doesn't,  as 
I  say,  belong  to  the  reading  public 
himself  and  he  isn't  a  "literary"  writer 
at  all.  He  writes  of  what  he  sees,  and 
he  has  the  happy  faculty  of  knowing 
when  the  work  is  done  and  of  stopping 
at  the  right  time.  When  he  has  re- 
ceived the  money  for  it  he  never  looks 
at  a  story  again,  not  even  for  a  mis- 
print when  it  comes  out.  His  private 
fad  takes  all  his  time. 

Time  was  —  and  is  —  when  the  fad 
kept  properly  the  background.  At 
first  it  was  hygiene,  but  in  the  old  days 
it  never  received  the  honor  even  of  a 
working  hypothesis.  Very  properly, 
for  a  struggling  journalist,  however 
great  his  special  knowledge  of  gas* 
tronomy,  seldom  has  the  means  to  se- 
cure food  of  the  best  material,  cooked 
in  just  the  proper  manner;  and  though 
he  has  no  difficulty  in  Boston  winter 
of  keeping  his  head  sufficiently  cool, 
he  is  not  always  able  to  keep  his  feet 
sufficiently  warm.  So  in  the  early 
stages  of  his  career  Relyer  kept  his 
fad  in  its  place  and  it  took  shape 
principally  in  talk.  He  ate  where  he 
found  himself  when  he  found  the  time, 
and  he  bought  few  hundred-weight  of 
coal  in  the  winter.  But  his  room  was 
always  perfectly  ventilated. 

Now   we   all   remember,   we  of  the 
reading  public,  the  time  when  he  first 
came  into  notice  as  a  magazine  writer. 
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It  was  about  the  time  when  Kipling 
came  to  dazzle  us,  and  Relyer's  ap- 
pearance helped  us  in  America  to  con- 
sole ourselves  with  the  fact  that  good 
short  stories  were  also  written  here. 
About  that  time  he  was  able  to  pay 
more  attention  to  hygiene,  for  editors 
began  to  bid  for  his  stories.  Also  he 
talked  more  about  his  specialty, 
which  bored  many  of  us  much. 
After  a  time  he  was  offered  a  po- 
sition on  one  of  the  magazines,  where 
the  work  was  steady  and  the  salary 
secure,  and  where  at  the  same  time  he 
had  leisure  to  devote  to  his  stories. 
That  is  the  time  when  our  story 
begins. 

It  being  one  of  his  theories  that  an 
occasional  outing  is  good  for  a  man, 
he  took  one  after  a  while,  and  went  to 
Newport.  His  intention  was  to  com- 
bine  business  with  pleasure  by  secur- 
ing for  his  note-book  a  few  types  of 
society  people  of  the  wealthy  set.  He 
found  one  in  especial  in  Miss  Agnes 
Hending.  Miss  Hending  was  young, 
fair,  quiet.  But  if  she  was  quiet  it  was 
because  she  kept  her  thoughts  to  her- 
self. She  had  read  Reiver's  stories, 
and  was  glad  to  have  him  introduced 
to  her.  She  was  astonished  to  find 
that  Richard  Relyer  was  a  real  name, 
and  not  a  pseudonym  as  she  supposed. 
She  was  pleased  to  find  him  young, 
handsome,  more  interesting  than  most 
of  the  prominent  men  she  had  met. 
She  fell  in  love  with  him. 

That  was  nothing.  From  the  time 
when  Relyer  had  first  come  into 
notice  some  eighteen  months  before 
many  young  ladies  had  fallen  in  love 
with  him.  The  sensation  of  pleased 
embarrassment  at  these  occurrences 
had  worn  off,  and  the  mere  fact  that 
Miss  Hending  worshiped  him,  and  in 
spite  of  her  self-control  could  not  en- 
tirely conceal  it,  would  not  have  preju- 
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diced  him  in  her  favor  had  not  he, 
curiously,  fallen  in  love  with  her. 
There  were  these  advantages  about 
Miss  Hending:  she  was  rich,  she  was 
of  age,  she  was  absolutely  alone  in  the 
world.  They  were  married  after  an 
engagement  of  six  weeks. 

He  emerged  from  his  honeymoon, 
which  was  a  long  one,  with  the  story 
which  we  all  know,  "The  Bridge  of 
Bray  ton,"  a  stroke  of  inspiration.  It 
was  his  best  up  to  that  time.  Then  he 
wrote  "The  Man  of  Wrath,"  which 
was  better.  Then  his  wife  represented 
to  him  that  he  could  work  with  less 
interruption  if  he  gave  up  his  position 
on  the  magazine.  He  did  so,  and  after 
a  while  came  out  with  "Tomkins," 
which  was  not  up  to  his  mark.  He 
had  begun  on  hygiene. 

Years  spent  in  inexpensive  board- 
ing-houses, with  very  irregular  hours, 
fasten  on  most  journalists  one  or 
another  form  of  dyspepsia.  It  oc- 
curred to  Mrs.  Relyer  that  Kissingen 
might  help  her  husband.  They  tried 
Kissingen,  and  several  other  places. 
After  six  months  Relyer  sent  home  an- 
other story,  the  name  .of  which  is 
unimportant  since  it  has  not  been  in- 
cluded in  any  volume  of  his  collected 
stories.  A  magazine  took  it  because 
it  bore  his  name,  but  over  it  the  editor 
shook  his  head. 

The  Dolomites  have  a  very  fine  cli- 
mate in  summer,  and  Egypt  in  winter. 
Also  there  is  no  better  place  to  spend 
the  spring  than  Florence  when  the 
roses  are  out.  Certain  constitutions 
require  a  visit  to  Homburg  every 
season,  while  one  really  cannot  pass 
the  year  without  an  enlivening  visit 
to  Paris.  Relyer  became  a  well-known 
member  of  that  curious  tribe,  the 
health-trotters,  and  he  displayed  al- 
ways an  immense  interest  in  people  and 
things,  places  and  customs.  He  called 
this  "gathering  material."  He  was  a 
most  delightful  fellow  to  meet,  and  in 
spite  of  an  occasional  fit  of  talking 
about  his  health  and  dogmatizing  per- 
sistently about  hygiene  would  speak 
interestingly  on  many  topics;  but  he 
wrote  no  more  stories. 


As  I  have  said,  Mrs.  Relyer,  though 
she  was  quiet,  thought  a  good  deal. 
She  found  out  two  things.  One  was 
that  she  ought  never  to  have  inter- 
fered with  her  husband's  editorial 
work  or  to  have  suggested  Kissin- 
gen. From  her  ancestors  she  had  in- 
herited the  New  England  conscience, 
which  attaches  great  importance  to 
the  parable  of  the  servants  with  the 
talents.  Her  discovery  affected  her 
much  and  she  occasionally  gave 
way  to  melancholy  when  she  was 
alone,  for  the  thought  that  she  has 
injured  her  husband's  prospects  in  this 
world  and  the  next  is  not  good  for  the 
consideration  of  any  wife. 

This  first  discovery  she  made  by 
herself.  The  other  she  made  with 
medical  help.  It  told  her  that  the 
reason  why  she  had  been  alone  in  the 
world  before  she  met  Relyer  was  now 
beginning  to  affect  herself.  Strange  to 
say  she  almost  welcomed  the  news,  for 
she  had  tried  to  turn  her  husband  to 
his  work,  and  always  without  success. 
She  felt  herself  helpless,  and  her  un- 
happy mind  grasped  at  the  chance  that 
now  seemed  to  offer  itself.  To  neg- 
lect action  upon  this  second  discovery 
meant  to  act  upon  the  first.  With 
desperate  hope  she  took  her  resolu- 
tion and  for  a  year  did  nothing. 

Such  a  year!  The  hapless  soul  faced 
fate  alone  and  sacrificed  itself  with 
conscience  inexorable  to  the  pleading 
heart.  At  last  her  physician  gave  her 
a  final  warning.  They  were  at  Venice. 
That  afternoon  as  she  and  her  husband 
were  loafing  in  their  gondola  off  the 
Dogana  she  said  to  him:  "Richard,  I 
think  I  should  like  you  to  take  me  to 
Colorado  Springs." 

Relyer  looked  at  her,  and  turned 
white.  "Good  God,  Agnes!"  was  all 
he  said. 

She  put  her  hand  in  his.  "You 
know,"  she  said  softly,  "of  what  my 
mother  and  my  brother  died." 

He  knew.  He  was  terribly  moved, 
and  they  started  from  Genoa  without 
delay.  They  spent  a  few  hours  in  New 
York,  and  her  lawyer,  who  had  been 
her  guardian,   came  on  from   Boston 
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and  was  closeted  with  her  during 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  time.  Relyer 
had  little  head  for  business  and  the 
management  of  her  property  was  en- 
tirely in  the  lawyer's  hands.  Then 
they  went  on  to  Colorado.  The  end 
was  very  sudden;  she  lasted  but  a 
week.  As  Relyer  knelt  at  her  side, 
kissing  her  hand,  she  said:  "Promise 
me,  Richard,  that  you  will  not  think  ill 
of  me  after  I  am  gone:"  He  promised 
with  tears,  and  she  died. 

Relyer  is  a  very  affectionate  fellow. 
He  rode  with  the  coffin  all  the  way 
home  in  the  baggage-car  to  see  that  it 
received  no  disrespect.  At  the  grave 
he  with  difficulty  mastered  his  emo- 
tion and  it  was  several  days  before  the 
lawyer  ventured  to  trespass  upon  him, 
to  read  the  will.  It  began  with  be- 
quests to  charitable  societies,  to  hos- 
pitals, and  to  a  few  educational 
institutions,  but  it  bequeathed  large 
sums.  Relyer  was  not  so  bad  a 
business  man  that  he  did  not  know 
the  amount  of  his  wife's  income 
and  could  not  estimate  the  prin- 
cipal. He  opened  his  ears.  The  will 
was  not  long  and  it  concluded  (the 
lawyer  read  it  very  solemnly):  "all 
these  bequests  I  make  for  the  good  of 
my  husband's  soul,  and  I  make  him 
residuary  legatee." 

"How  much,"  said  Relyer  after  a 
pause,  "do  you  suppose  will  come  to 
me  out  of  the  estate?" 

"About  ten  thousand  dollars,"  said 
the  lawyer. 

Relyer  began  to  drum  on  the  table 
with  his  fingers,  and  looked  straight  at 
the  other.  But  he  did  not  see  him;  he 
looked  through  him  and  saw  miles  — 
no,  years,  beyond.  After  a  moment 
the  lawyer  rose  and  said:  "I  will  file 
the  will  in  probate  to-morrow,  Mr. 
Relyer."  As  Relyer  made  no  sign,  the 
other  said  good-morning  and  went  out 
without  an  answer,  leaving  Relyer 
still  drumming  on  the  table  and  look- 
ing straight  before  him.  "He  will 
bring  suit,"  said  the  lawyer  to  himself. 

But  he  didn't.  Though  he  sat  for 
two  hours  where  the  lawyer  left  him 
and  slept  not  at  all  that  night,  he  took 


no  action.  The  money  went  to  all 
those  fine  deserving  charities  of  which 
we  hear  so  much  and  know  so  little, 
and  the  poor  and  the  blind  and  some 
homoeopathic  patients  and  a  few  stu- 
dents, were  immensely  benefited  by  it. 
It  was  whispered  about  that  although 
the  property  had  shrunk  unexpectedly 
during  the  late  business  depression 
and  Relyer  thereby  lost  the  large  in- 
come which  his  wife  had  intended  for 
him,  he  was  nevertheless  going  to  let 
the  will  stand  and  to  live  on  the  few 
hundred  a  year,  together  with  what  he 
could  earn  from  his  pen.  No  one  was 
curious  enougji  to  find  out  the  date  of 
the  will  nor  its  exact  wording,  and 
though  some  thought  Relyer's  action 
a  trifle  quixotic,  all  respected  him. 

It  was  very  fortunate  that  in  his 
few  years  in  Europe  Relyer's  bodily 
troubles  were  entirely  eradicated,  for 
he  never  says  anything  now  about  his 
health,  but  works  straight  ahead,  even 
though  occasionally  he  seems  rather 
poorly.  In  fact  his  fad,  if  hygienic,  is 
no  longer  hygiene,  and  if  he  plays  golf 
for  his  dyspepsia  he  does  not  proclaim 
the  fact.  He  has  gone  into  the  game 
with  great  absorption,  and  spends  upon 
it  all  his  spare  time  and  most  of  his 
spare  cash  —  of  which  former  he  has 
little,  of  which  latter  he  has  enough. 
He  has  taken  his  old  position  upon  the 
magazine,  and  lives  very  comfortably, 
if  modestly,  in  a  little  apartment  of 
two  rooms  and  a  bath.  His  latest 
story,  "Trumps,"  is  the  best  he  has 
ever  written,  and  the  royalties  from 
his  recent  writings  are  considerable. 

Young  ladies  still  have  the  habit 
of  falling  in  love  with  him;  but  though 
he  goes  about  a  good  deal,  and  enjoys 
himself  as  a  healthy-minded  man 
should,  and  though  it  is  three  years 
since  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  has  one 
habit  that  makes  me  believe  that  he 
will  never  marry  again.  A  portrait  of 
his  wife,  one  of  Whistler's  best  works, 
hangs  above  his  mantel,  and  every 
night  before  he  goes  to  bed  he  looks 
at  it,  sometimes  for  a  long  time,  often 
with  his  eyes  full  of  tears. 


jjy  ^dcJ    'fi^dl/|   ^efa/firja   leaves, 


Herbert    K*ndau 
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COLLEGE   LIBRARIES    IN   THE    UNITED  STATES. 

By  Ashton    R.    Willard. 


THE  library  building-  presented  to 
Columbia  University  by  Presi- 
dent Seth  Low  in  memory 
of  his  father,  Abiel  Abbot  Low, 
furnishes  the  first  practical  illus- 
tration of  the  idea  that  the 
library  is  the  centre  of  the  life  of 
the  university.  In  all  of  our  older  col- 
leges the  library  building  has  been  an 
offshoot  or  a  graft  upon  the  original 
trunk  and  has  usually  taken  its  place, 
in  assuming  concrete  form,  simply  as 
one  of  the  elements  of  a  group,  co-or- 
dinate with  the  other  elements.  In 
the  case  of  the  buildings  recently 
erected  at  Columbia,  the  library  occu- 


pies the  position  of  the  greatest  prom- 
inence. It  is  placed  upon  the  highest 
part  of  the  plateau  chosen  as  the  new 
site  of  the  university  and  forms  the 
visible  centre  about  which  the  dormi- 
tories and  other  structures  are 
grouped. 

The  ground  plan  of  the  new  library 
follows  the  lines  of  a  Greek  cross, 
with  the  re-entrant  angles  slightly 
truncated,  this  last  feature  being  the 
result  of  the  placing  of  the  four  stair- 
ways at  the  corners  of  the  central 
square  upon  the  lines  of  the  diagonals. 
The  whole  central  space  is  set  apart 
for  a  general  reading  room,  with  the 
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desks  or  tables  arranged  in  concen- 
tric circles.  This  central  space  is 
abundantly  lighted  by  the  large  semi- 
circular windows  which  fill  the  vertical 
walls  of  the  attic  supporting  the  low 
flat  dome.  The  four  great  arches 
which  form  the  sides  of  the  reading 
room  contain  open  colonnades  of  the 
Ionic  order,  rising  to  the  height  of  two 
stories  and  forming  the  principal  orna- 
mental feature  of  the  interior. 

In  the  circular  which  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  University   it  is   stated 
ithat  "the  Library  building,  besides  be- 
ing used  as  a  general  library,  is  treated 
.as   the   laboratory    of   those   faculties 
whose  implements  of  work  are  books 
.alone.     The  northern  wing,  for  exam- 
ple, is  given  up  to  the  Law  School. 
On  the  main  floor  is  the  law  reading 
room,  with  the  law  book-stacks  below 
it.     On  either  side  are  rooms  for  the 
administrative   offices   of  the   School, 
the  professors'  rooms,  rooms  for  the 
law  clubs  and  the  like.     On  the  top 
floor  of  the  building  are  law  lecture 
rooms.     Similarly  the   Faculty   of 
Political  Science  is  located  in  the 
west  wing  of  the  building,  and  the 
Faculty  of  Philosophy  in  the  east 
wing.      These    faculties    have    no 
special  reading  rooms  on  the  main 
"floor;  but,  in  an  intermediate  story, 
each  has  a  series  of  seminar  rooms, 
nine  in  number,  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  book-stacks  of  the 
department  to  which  the  seminar 
"belongs.    These  seminar  rooms  are 
so  arranged  that   several   may  be 
thrown  into  one  at  will;  and  they 
•can  thus  be  adapted  to  the  use  of 
large  or  small  groups  at  any  mo- 
ment.   On  the  top  floor  are  lecture 
rooms  for  these  faculties  also.   The 
aim  has  been  to  make  the  use  of  the 
""books  by  the  professor  and  the  stu- 
dent alike  as  easy  and  convenient 
as  possible.     If  the  building  is  pe- 
culiar in  any  respect  it  is  in  the  em- 
phasis which  has  been   laid  upon 
'this   idea.     The  library   is   not   so* 
much  a  storehouse  for  books  as  it 
is  a  laboratory  for  those  who  are  to 
mse  books.   Quite  as  much  thought 


has  been  given  to  the  reader  as  to  the 
books." 

The  material  of  which  the  building 
is  constructed  is  Indiana  limestone  on 
a  basement  of  Milford  granite.  The 
general  dimensions  are  about  200  feet 
in  width  and  length  on  the  ground,  by 
135  feet  in  height.  The  architectural 
style  of  the  exterior  suggests  rather 
more  the  revived  classic  style  of  the 
close  of  the  last  century  than  it  does 
the  strictly  original  classic  style.  Al- 
though the  building  might  be  com- 
pared to  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  it  dif- 
fers from  it  in  many  particulars,  the 
resemblance  being  confined  to  the 
general  contour  and  more  particularly 
to  the  low  curvature  of  the  dome. 
Although  the  architects  have  used  the 
Greek  pediment  in  some  of  the  other 
buildings  of  the  University  group,  the 
library  was  designed  with  a  plain  attic 
above  the  portico,  resulting  in  a  hori- 
zontal line  as  the  upper  termination 
of  this  part  of  the  facade.     The  cruci- 
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form  plan  of  the  structure,  the  division 
of  the  elevations  into  stories,  the  high 
octagonal  'drum  of  the  dome,  the  large 
semi-circular  windows  by  which  its 
principal  faces  are  pierced,  are  all  of 
them  features  which  are  lacking  in  the 
famous  old  Roman  structure.  The 
architects  have  modernized  their 
building  also  by  constructing  a  broad 
flight  of  steps  across  the  front,  which 
makes  the  approach  far  more  stately 


President  Quincy  and  of  the  architect 
as  the  most  worthy  model  which  could 
be  selected,  having  regard  to  archi- 
tectural beauty,  and  it  was  conse- 
quently chosen,  regardless  of  its 
special  fitness  for  the  purpose  which  it 
was  intended  to  serve. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  church  or 
chapel  is  not  per  se  a  bad  form  for  a 
library,  and  a  number  of  years  later 
(1881)  it  was  re-adopted  by  the  cor- 
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than  if  the  portico  were  entered  direct- 
ly on  a  level  from  the  open  space  in 
front. 

Harvard  was,  I  believe,  the  first  of 
the  New  England  colleges  to  have  a 
separate  building  devoted  exclusively 
to  library  purposes;  and  the  Harvard 
library  was  not  completed  until  1841. 
At  this  time  library  buildings  as  a 
special  form  of  architectural  construc- 
tion were  little  understood.  The  designer 
of  the  Harvard  library  was  Richard 
Boyd,  and  the  model  selected  as  a 
guide  was  not  a  building  previously 
constructed  for  library  purposes,  but  a 
chapel.  The  famous  chapel  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  built  in  the  fif- 
teenth  century,   stood   to  the   eyes  of 


poration  of  Columbia  College,  New 
York,  simply  on  the  score  of  conven- 
ience and  not  because  its  architectural 
lines  appealed  to  the  aesthetic  sense. 
I  might  also  refer  to  several  instances 
where  a  building  originally  built  in  the 
church  or  chapel  form  has  been  sub- 
sequently converted  to  the  uses  of  a 
library  and  has  been  found  well 
adapted  for  that  purpose.  The  old 
West  Church  on  Cambridge  Street  in 
Boston  has  been  recently  converted 
into  a  branch  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  and  very  few  alterations  were 
required  to  adapt  it  to  its  new  use. 
Another  example  of  the  transforma- 
tion of  a  chapel  into  a  warehouse  for 
books  is  furnished  by  the  store  of  the 
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Boston  Book  Company,  which  occu- 
pies the  old  Freeman  Place  Chapel, 
entered  from  a  court  opening  out  of 
Beacon  Street. 

In  making  the  statement  that  Gore 
Hall,  as  the  Harvard  College  library 
is  called,  was  copied  from  King's  Col- 
lege Chapel,  I  am  not  drawing  an  in- 
ference merely  from  the  resemblances 
which  exist  between  the  two  buildings, 
although  one  would  immediately  sug- 
gest the  other,  but  simply  re-asserting 


COURT   OF    THE  NEW    PRINCETON   LIBRARY. 


what  President  Quincy  himself  de- 
clared in  outlining  the  history  of  the 
library  and  the  plans  which  had  been 
made  for  the  new  building,  in  an  ap- 
pendix to  his  history  of  the  University, 
published  in  1840.  "The  design  of 
the  exterior,"  he  says,  "was  taken 
from  King's  College  Chapel  at  Cam- 
bridge, England,"  and  he  explains  the 
omission  of  the  rich  ornamental  details 
which  are  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of 
the  English  edifice  by  saying  that  "the 
hard  sienite  or  Quincy 
granite  of  which  it  is  con- 
structed made  it  necessary 
to  omit  the  elaborate  orna- 
ments with  which  this  style 
(the  Tudor  Gothic)  is 
usually  wrought."  Gore 
Hall  did  not  attempt  to 
compete  with  King's  Col- 
lege Chapel  in  size,  as  Pres- 
ident Quincy  himself  takes 
pains  to  assert.  The  ground 
dimensions  of  the  famous 
old  Cambridge  building  are 
290  by  85  feet,  while  those 
of  the  library  are  only  140 
by  35  feet,  —  the  latter  di- 
mension being  the  width 
of  the  nave  of  the  building 
exclusive  of  the  transepts. 
In  its  original  form  the 
interior       of       the       Har- 
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vard  library  was  also  made  to  look 
like  a  chapel,  the  exterior  and  in- 
terior being  in  this  respect  in  har- 
mony with  each  other.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  speak  of  this  feature  of  the 
design  in  the  past  tense,  because  in 
recent  years  the  interior  has  been  en- 
tirely transformed,  and  not  a  vestige 
of  its  original  appearance  is  preserved. 
The  open  space  resembled  originally 
the  nave  of  a  small  cathedral,  the  ceil- 
ing being  formed  of  groined  vaults 
ornamented  by  ribs  rising  from  the 
columns  and  intersecting  each  other 
at  various  points.  "The  appearance 
of  the  whole,"  writes  President 
Quincy,  "is  imposing,  hardly  sur- 
passed in  effect  by  any  room  in  this 
country.  The  books  are  to  be  placed 
in  the  alcoves  which  are  formed  by 
partitions  running  from  the  columns 
to>  the  walls  of  the  building  somewhat 
in  the  form  of  the  chapels  in  the  aisles 
of  many  of  the  Catholic  churches.  .  .  . 


The  windows  are  well  proportioned, 
their  heads  being  equilateral  arches, 
and  the  mullions  and  tracery  are 
copied  from  buildings  of  the  age  to 
which  the  design  of  this  belongs. 
Ground  glass  has  been  used  in  all  of 
the  windows,  though  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  hereafter  its  place  may  be  sup- 
plied, at  least  in  the  windows  of  the 
principal  fronts,  by  paintings.  .  .  . 
As  none  of  the  other  halls  of  the  Uni- 
versity present  any  claims  to  excel- 
lence in  architecture,  the  attention  of 
strangers  will  probably  be  directed  to 
Gore  Hall,  when  completed,  as  the 
principal  ornament  of  the  College 
square." 

The  corner-stone  of  Gore  Hall  was 
laid  April  25th,  1838,  and  the  archi- 
tect's name  was  inscribed  on  the  en- 
graved plate  which  was  placed  in  the 
leaden  box  imbedded  in  the  masonry. 
This  date  enables  us  to  establish  the 
precise   period    at   which    the    Gothic 
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style  began  to  be  popular  at  Harvard. 
As  appears  from  the  statement  of 
President  Quincy  just  quoted,  the 
earlier  colonial  and  classic  styles  had 
fallen  into  disrepute;  for  he  had 
already  become  oblivious  of  the  merits 
of  the  fine  old  building  constructed  in 
181 5  from  the  designs  of  Bulfinch, 
which  so  worthily  connects  his  name 
with   that    of  the 


jected  where  its  place  could  be  sup- 
plied, without  a  very  great  increase 
of  cost  in  the  construction  or  in- 
convenience    of     some     kind,     by 
stone,  brick  or  iron.     No   timber 
was  used  on  the  main  floor,  which 
was  formed  by  brick  vaults  filled  to 
a  level  upon  the  spandrels  and  cov- 
ered  by    boards.      The   roof    con- 
tained  no   wood  whatever  except 
the  boards  to>  which  the  slates  were 
fastened,  the  place  of  rafters  being 
supplied     throughout    by    trusses 
made  of  light  bars  of  wrought  iron. 
Upon   all   these   details   the  writer 
whom   I  have  quoted  dwells  with 
emphasis.     Still   all  these  precautions 
seem  rudimentary  in  view  of  the  con- 
structive expedients  adopted  in  build- 
ing the   new   wing   of   the   library  in 
1876-7.     In  this  wing,  which  had  the 
appearance    of   being   an   annex,   but 
which    in    fact    became    the    principal 
storehouse    of   the    library,    no   wood 
was  used  except  for  the  shelves,  the 


other  distin- 
guished archi- 
tects who  in  turn 
have  tried  their 
hands  at  design- 
ing college  halls 
for  Harvard.  For 
the  time  being 
nothing  but 
Gothic  would  do. 
So  proud  was 
President  Quincy 
of  this  particular 
monument  to  the 
taste  of  American 
architects,  that  he 
caused  a  fine  en- 
graving of  the  li- 
brary to  be  pre- 
pared, and  used  it 
as  the  frontispiece 
to  the  second  volume  of  his  History. 
Turning  from  the  style  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  construction,  we  find  that  the 
idea  of  making  library  buildings  fire- 
proof had  already  begun  to  receive 
practical  consideration.  In  every  part  of 
the  old  Harvard  librarv  wood  was  re- 
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floors  being  made  of  perforated  cast 
iron,  and  the  slates  of  the  roof  being 
supported  upon  squares  of  concrete. 
As  a  result  of  this  modern  system  of 
construction  —  for  fireproof  construc- 
tion has  to  be  called  modern  in  Amer- 
ica although  it  is  ancient  in  Europe  — ■ 
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the  cost  of  the  new  wing  exceeded 
that  of  the  whole  original  building,  the 
first  expense  having  been  about  $70,- 
000  and  the  expense  of  the  extension 
about  $90,000. 

The  old  library  at  Yale,  built  in 
1843-6,  is  very  much  like  Gore  Hall, 
but  is  richer  in  its  details  and  more 
picturesque  in  general  appearance, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  a  warm  tinted 
brown  stone  is  used  instead  of  the  cold 
Quincy  granite.  The  ground  plan  of 
the  building  at  Yale  differs  consider- 
ably from  that  of  the  Harvard  library, 
and  so  far  as  I  know  had  no  prototype 
either  in  this  country  or  abroad.     On 


to  provide  for  the  accommodation,  in 
separate  quarters,  of  two  libraries  be- 
longing to  students'  societies,  which 
could  not  be  merged  with  the  general 
college  library.  Both  of  the  outly- 
ing wings  were  given  up  to  the  col- 
lections of  books  belonging  to  these 
societies,  and  the  college  proper  only 
took  possession  of  the  central  struc- 
ture. 

The  design  both  of  the  exterior  and 
interior  of  the  Yale  library  was  made 
to  look  as  ecclesiastical  as  possible. 
A  writer  who  describes  the  buildings 
of  the  university  as  they  were  in  1843, 
says  that  "the  main  building  designed 
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each  side  of  the  high  central  structure 
there  is  a  lower  structure  parallel  with 
it,  and  these  two  subordinate  buildings 
exactly  correspond  to  each  other. 
Plenty  of  instances  might  be  cited  of 
buildings  in  the  classic  or  renaissance 
styles  built  on  this  plan,  but  I  do  not 
know  of  any  example  of  English  colle- 
giate Gothic  which  repeats  these  lines. 
The  reason  for  adopting  this  plan  of 
construction  was  that  it  was  necessary 


to  contain  the  college  library  will  re- 
semble in  form  a  Gothic  chapel  with 
its  nave  and  aisles."  He  also  refers  to 
the  "groined  arches  of  the  ceiling." 
The  carvings  and,  the  smaller  orna- 
mental details  of  the  exterior  were 
executed  with  much  taste  and  obvi- 
ously with  the  intention  of  imitating 
the  same  model  which  the  architect  of 
the  Harvard  library  had  copied.  The 
cresting  which  ornaments  the  slopes  of 
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the  gables  is  of 
the  same  charac- 
ter as  the  open- 
work battle- 
ments of  King's 
College  Chapel, 
and  the  carvings 
of  the  pinnacles 
follow  substan- 
tially the  same 
design. 

The  project- 
ors of  the  old  li- 
brary at  Yale  in- 
tended to  ex- 
pend about  $43,- 
ooo  upon  it,  and 
for  that  sum 
they  hoped  to 
provide  a  build- 
ing which  would 
meet    the    needs 
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of    the    university 


for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  writer 
from  whom  I  have  already  quoted, 
speaks  of  it  as  "an  edifice  which  is  to 
stand  for  centuries  and  in  which  room 
must  be  found  to  accumulate  not  only 
what  may  yet  be  collected  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  present  and  former  ages, 
but  the  countless  volumes  to  be  pro- 
duced by  future  generations."  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  structure  did  not 
meet  the  needs  of  the  university  for 
half  a  century.  Prior  to>  1887  the  cor- 
poration had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  extremely  desirable  to  pro- 
vide safer  and  more  commodious  quar- 
ters for  the  books,  and  between  the 
years  1887  and  1890  the  present  Chit- 
tenden library  was  erected  on  a  site 
just  south  of  the  old  library.  This 
building,  which  is  constructed  in  the 
Romanesque  style,  is  much  less  pic- 
turesque than  its  predecessor.  The 
principal  structure  as  it  now  stands 
resembles  a  business  block,  and  has 
nothing  about  it  to  suggest  the  special 
purpose  which  it  is  intended  to  serve. 
The  only  particular  in  which  the  inner 
use  is  revealed  in  the  exterior  design 
is  in  the  placing  and  shaping  of  the 
reading  room,  thrown  out  in  the  form 
of  a  wing  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
main  buildine. 


Princeton  had 
no  separate  li- 
brary building 
until  1873,  when 
thebooks  belong- 
ing toi  the  college 
collection  were 
transferred  to 
the  Chancellor 
Green  Library. 
This  picturesque 
structure  was 
designed  in  the 
form  of  a  central 
octagon  with 
two  smaller  oc- 
tagons adjoining 
it  on  the  north 
and  south.  The 
idea  of  the  cen- 
tral octagon 
was  evidently  taken  from  the  cathe- 
dral Chapter-house,  as  we  see  it  devel- 
oped in  England,  and  was  not  any 
more  than  Gore  Hall  at  Harvard 
copied  from  a  structure  originally 
intended  to  afford  shelter  to  books  and 
readers.  The  internal  arrangements 
of  the  library  were  what  one  would 
expect  in  view  of  the  exterior  form. 
The  librarian's  desk  was  placed  in  the 
center  directly  beneath  the  octagonal 
lantern  and  the  shelves  for  books  were 
arranged  in  radiating  lines  extending 
to  the  walls.  All  of  the  interior  finish 
was  of  wood  and  no  attempt  was  made 
to  render  the  building  fireproof  except 
on  the  outside. 

The  quarters  which  were  thus  pro- 
vided for  the  library  were  not  very 
ample,  and  before  twenty  years  had 
elapsed  from  the  date  of  the 
construction  of  the  edifice  just 
described,  the  need  of  increased 
facilities  became  very  obvious.  In 
connection  with  the  preparation  for  the 
sesqui-centennial  celebration  of  the 
university  in  1896  some  friend  or 
friends  of  the  college  whose  names 
were  not  announced,  gave  through  the 
agency  of  M.  Taylor  Pyne,  Esq.,  one 
of  the  trustees,  the  sum  of  $600,000 
for  an  extension  of  the  library.  Mr. 
William  A.  Potter,  who  was  the  archi- 
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tect  of  the  old 
building,  prepared 
the  designs  for  the 
new,  and  work  was 
begun  in  July, 
1896.  The  north 
part  of  the  exten- 
sion is  now  almost 
ready  for  occupa- 
tion and  the  re- 
modelling of  the 
old  building,  which 
is  to  be  used  as  a 
reference  and 
working  library, 
has  been  com- 
menced. 

The  new  struc- 
ture is  a  hollow 
quadrangle  about 
160  feet  square  on 
the  outside,  joined 

to  the  Chancellor  Green  building  by 
a  wing  50  by  25  feet.  The  sides  of 
the  quadrangle  are  forty  feet  through, 
exclusive  of  buttresses  and  minor 
projections.  "The  Chancellor  Green 
Library,"  says  the  university  librarian, 
Mr.  Ernest  dishing*  Richardson,  in 
speaking  of  the  plan  of  utilizing 
the  old  and  new  buildings  together, 
"is  admirably  adapted  for  a  working 
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library  after  the  style  of  the  Oxford  Rad- 
clifre,  adapted  to  our  special  uses.  It 
will  contain  about  25,000  volumes,  not 
simply  of  strict  reference  books,  but 
of  all  sorts  of  books,  including  select 
fiction  and  poetry,  to  which  free 
access  may  be  especially  desirable.  It 
contains  beside  three  rooms,  exclusive 
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of   basement,   which    are    suitable   for 
special  work.     The  new  building  con- 
tains a  delivery  room,  50  by  20,  and  a 
corresponding    printing    and    binding 
room  below,  an  exhibition  room,  50  by 
40,  and  ten  rooms  for  administration, 
special  collections,  etc.,  an  extra  fire- 
proof vault,   12  by   12,    fifteen    semi- 
nar rooms,  and  stack  room  for  stack- 
ing 1,250,000  volumes,  besides  eleven 
basement  rooms  used  for  storage, 
ventilating  machinery,  storage  bat- 
tery,   etc.      Shelving    for    500,000 
volumes  has  been  put  in,  but  the 
rest  of  the  stack  room  will  only  be 
shelved  when  these  are  filled.    The 
whole  building,  old  and  new,  has 
been    fitted    or    refitted    with    the 
most  approved  systems  of  electric 
lighting,  forced  ventilation,  electric 
elevators,  etc.      The  stack  is  iron 
with  glass  floors,  the  shelves  being 
of   wood    and    having    a    grooved 
front    which    receives    shelf   labels 
and  does  away  with  the  cumbersome 
label  holders.      The  shelves  are  sup- 
ported    by     set     screws     running     in 
an    iron    channel    and    are    perfectly 
adjustable.      The  delivery  desk  faces 
the  main  entrance  from  outside,   the 
entrance    to    the     Chancellor    Green 
Library,    and    the     entrance     to    the 
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exhibition  room,  as  well  as  that  to 
the  stack,  at  the  same  time,  so 
that  one  person  at  the  desk  com- 
mands all  entrances  and  reduces 
absolutely  essential  attendance  for 
keeping  open  to  the  lowest  possible 
figure.  The  administration  rooms  are 
arranged  chiefly  in  two>  suites  of  three 
each,  the  northeast  room  on  lower  suite 
being  the  chief  librarian's  room,  the 
small  one  next  to  it  the  stenographer's 
room,  and  the  one  between  this  and  the 
archway  being  the  ordering  and  receiv- 
ing department.  Books  are  delivered 
through  a  door  under  the  arch  into  this 
room,  where  they  are  checked  up  with 
the  order  slips  and  sent  up  by  electric 
elevator  into'  the  suite  above,  which 
is  the  general  catalogue  room  and 
in  which  they  pass  from  one  point 
to  another  through  the  various  cata- 
loguing stages  of  accessions,  catalogue 
proper,  and  shelf  listing,  and  run  out 
again  on  the  elevatortatheproperfloor. 
A  good  deal  of  personal  attention  was 


given  to  the  building  and  its  details  by 
Mr.  Pyne,  Mr.  Junius  S.  Morgan,  who 
has  since  become  an  associate  librarian 
here,  and  by  the  librarian.  As  all  of 
us  had  the  liveliest  interest  in  having 
the  building  practical  as  well  as  orna- 
mental, we  venture  to  think  that  it  is 
in  many  respects  unsurpassed  for  our 
purposes.  I  certainly  venture  to  doubt 
whether  there  is  any  other  library 
in  America  which  for  the  amount 
invested,  $800,000  for  the  whole  build- 
ing, has  as  ample  and  convenient  quar- 
ters, having  regard  both  to  storage  and 
to  use  as  we  now  have."  From  the 
ground  plan  of  the  library  it  appears 
that  the  stacks  are  contained  in  two 
long  rooms  at  the  north  and  south 
ends  of  the  quadrangle,  the  connection 
between  the  south  stack  and  the  delivery 
desk  being  effected  by  a  tunnel  under- 
neath the  courtyard.  This  tunnel  is 
connected  at  either  end  with  an  electric 
lift,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  delivery 
can  be  managed  quite  as  conveniently 
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as  if  all  the  books  were  contained  in  a 
continuous  book  room.  At  present 
the  south  stack  room  is  not  needed, 
and  the  plan  for  handling  the  books 
which  I  have  just  described  is  pro- 
spective merely.  The  design  of  the  ex- 
terior reveals  to  some  extent  the  uses 
which  are  made  of  the  various  interior 
spaces.  The  north  and  south  sides  of 
the  quadrangle,  which  as  I  have  just 
said  are  set  apart  for  the  storage  of 
books,  have  long  windows  extending 
from  the  ground  to  the  cornice,  and 
the  east  and  west  sides,  which  are  to 
contain  seminar  rooms,  librarian's 
quarters  and  administration  rooms,  are 
divided  into  two  stories  after  the  ordi- 
nary type  of  Oxford  college  buildings. 
Although  both  the  old  and  new  libra- 
ries are  designed  by  the  same  archi- 
tect, they  are  not  in  the  same  style,  the 
modern  building  representing  the  late 
perpendicular  Gothic,  while  the  earlier 
building  follows  the  decorated  Gothic 
of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  first  of  the  libraries  designed  by 
H.  H.  Richardson  was  not  built  until 
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after  his  style  had  been  virtually 
formed,  so  that  in  ornamentation  it 
presented  nothing  absolutely  new. 
When  he  received  the  commission  for 
the  Winn  Memorial  Library  at  Wo- 
burn,  in  1877,  those  who'  knew  him 
doubtless  expected  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  detail  would  be  com- 
posed in  the  modified  Romanesque 
style  upon  which  he  had  previously  put 
the  stamp  of  his  own  originality,  and 
that  nothing  novel  was  to  be  looked 
for  except  in  the  shaping  of  the  skele- 
ton of  the  structure.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  such  was  the  result;  the  ornament 
was  drawn  from  the  same  source  as  the 
ornament  of  Trinity  Church  in  Boston, 
but  the  general  structure  was  some- 
thing new.  In  this  latter  part  of  his 
work  he  applied  a  principle  which  so 
far  as  I  know  had  not  been  before  ap- 
plied in  the  same  way,  or  with  equal 
frankness,  in  library  construction. 
He  composed  his  parts  separately,  his 
book  room,  his  reading  and  librarian's 
rooms,  his  art  gallery,  his  entrance  and 
his  stairway,  and  put  them  to- 
gether without 
any  attempt  to 
produce  a  sym- 
metrical whole. 
When  his  struc- 
ture was  finished, 
it  was  a  simple 
aggregation  of 
parts,  each  of 
which  had  its 
function  and  each 
of  which  revealed 
its  function  by  the 
peculiar  shape 
which  had  been 
given  to  it.  An 
archaeologist  of  a 
thousand  years 
hence,  coming 
upon  the  extinct 
organism  of  the 
Winn  Library, 
could  easily  tell  by 
analysis  what  it 
was  meant  for, 
just  as  a  paleon- 
tologist  could   tell 
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by  the  examina- 
tion of  a  skeleton 
whether  it  had 
belonged  to  a  fly- 
ing creature  or  a 
swimming  crea- 
ture. This  idea  of 
allowing  the  inner 
organism  to  con- 
trol the  external 
form,  instead  of 
commencing  with 
the  proposition 
that  the  building, 
whatever  was  to 
be  its  use,  must 
be  primarily  con- 
ceived of  as  a  rec- 
tangular box  with 
four  walls  and  a 
roof,  seemed  par- 
ticularly ingenious 
and  interesting 
both  to>  architects  and  to  the  public  at 
large,  and  for  a  time  the  new  form  of 
construction  became  very  popular  and 
was  very  widely  used. 

The  Winn  Library  was  followed  by 
the  Ames  Library  at  North  Easton  and 
by  the  Crane  Library  at  Quincy,  both 
of  them  presenting  substantially  the 
same  arrangement  of  the  interior 
spaces  as  in  the  first  design,  although 
both  of  the  latter  buildings  were  con- 
siderably smaller  and  lacked  one  of  the 
elements  —  the  art  gallery  —  which  is 
present  in  the  Woburn  Library  design. 
The  library  which  Richardson  planned 
for  the  University  of  Vermont,  and 
which  is  the  only  one  coming  strictly 
within  the  scope  of  this  article,  was  not 
commissioned  until  1883,  and  was  one 
of  the  great  architect's  last  works.  It 
was  also'  one  of  the  works  upon  which 
he  dwelt  with  the  most  satisfaction,  as 
is  proved  by  a  statement  contained  in 
one  of  his  letters  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  University,  in  which  he  refers  to 
it  as  "the  best  thing  I  have  yet  done." 
In  the  Harvard  Law  School  building, 
which  was  commissioned  in  1881, 
Richardson,  departed  from  the  princi- 
ple which  he  had  followed  in  his  prior 
works  and  produced  a  perfectly  regu- 
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lar  and  symmetrical  structure;  but  in 
undertaking  the  Vermont  library  he 
returned  to  his  first  plan,  and  seemed 
in  this  way  to  put  the  stamp  of  his  final 
approval  upon  it.  It  consists  of  a  long 
book  room  at  the  left  of  the  entrance, 
with  a  reading  room  in  the  centre  and 
a  wing  at  the  right  originally  intended 
to  receive  the  Marsh  library,  a  special 
collection  of  books  which  was  not  to 
be  merged  in  the  general  library. 
This  wing  fills  the  same  place  to'  the 
eye  which  is  filled  by  the  octagonal  art 
gallery  in  the  Winn  Library,  and  may 
have  been  suggested  to  the  architect 
or  to  his  clients  by  that  earlier  design. 
The  tower,  which  is  so  conspicuous  a 
feature  in  the  Richardson  libraries,  was 
also  introduced  in  the  usual  position 
beside  the  entrance,  its  function  being, 
as  in  the  other  cases,  to  receive  the 
winding  stairway  leading  to  the  second 
floor.  In  this  particular  case  he  found 
it  convenient  to  use  two  towers,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  entrance,  but  un- 
symmetrically  developed,  the  one  at 
the  left  being  provided  with  an  open 
upper  story  and  the  one  at  the  right 
terminating  in  a  flattened  conical  roof. 
The  decoration  of  the  exterior  is  very 
simple.     Over  the  low  arch  of  the  en- 
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trance  there  is  some  mosaic  of  bold 
and  primitive  character,  for  which 
Richardson  found  his  model  in  the 
churches  of  Auvergne.  The  other  or- 
namentation is  confined  to  a  little  carv- 
ing and  to  the  use  of  clustered  columns 
between  the  windows.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  delicate  lines  of  the  upper  story 
of  the  taller  tower,  the  exterior  would 
look  exceedingly  severe. 

The  interior  is  typical  of  Richard- 
son.    It    was    his    idea    to    make    his 
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libraries  inviting  to  the  eye  and  to  give 
them  something  of  the  domestic  char- 
acter. He  clearly  did  not  like  the  plan 
of  shutting  the  volumes  away  from 
sight  in  a  closed  wing  designed  simply 
with  a  view  to  their  security  against 
fire.  He  contented  himself,  so  far  as 
the  protection  of  the  books  against 
risks  of  this  sort  was  concerned,  with 
making  his  library  building  fire- 
proof ow  the  exterior,  and  al- 
lowed himself  the  privilege  of  a 
liberal  use  of  carved  wood  in  the  inte- 
rior. In  all  of  the  Richardson  libra- 
ries the  book  room  is  a  beautiful  thing 
in  itself.  It  would  be  beautiful,  with 
its  polished  oak  shafts  and  its  ingen- 
iously carved  capitals,  if  all  the  books 
were  taken  from  the  shelves ;  and  with 
the  volumes  in  their  places  it  naturally 
assumes  a  double  attractiveness  to  the 
eye.     When  we  finally  reach  the  point 


—  as  we  now  seem  destined  to  reach 
it — of  having  every  book  in  a  public 
library  consigned  to  storage  in  a  fire- 
proof wing  constructed  of  iron,  glass 
and  stone,  we  shall  appreciate  all  the 
more  the  few  book  rooms  where 
the  books  remain  visible  and  where 
the  natural  attractiveness  of  rows  of 
well  bound  volumes  is  enhanced  by 
the  beauty  of  well  designed  surround- 
ings. 

The  Vermont  library,  as  it  now 
stands,  does  not  precisely 
conform  to  the  original 
plan,  as  a  wing  has  been 
constructed  at  the  rear  to 
receive  the  books  of  the 
Marsh  collection.  It 
would  have  been  difficult 
to  construct  such  an  an- 
nex without  offending  the 
eye  if  the  library  had  been 
originally  designed  in  one 
of  the  classic  styles. 

Among  the  libraries  not 
designed  by  Richardson 
but  in  which  the  Richard- 
son plan  was  substantially 
followed  should  be  men- 
tioned the  library  of 
Dartmouth  Collge,  built 
in  1885,  the  architect 
being  S.  J.  F.  Thayer  of  Bos- 
ton. The  ground  plan  closely  resem- 
bles that  of  the  Billings  Library,  but 
with  the  various  parts  reversed,  the 
book  room  being  at  the  right  of  the  en- 
trance instead  of  at  the  left.  The 
many-sided  wing  of  the  Burlington 
library  is  replaced  by  an  octagonal  pro- 
jection intended  to  be  used  as  a  reading 
room.  The  staircase  appears  in  the 
usual  position  beside  the  entrance  and 
is  contained  in  a  circular  tower  covered 
with  a  conical  roof.  An  additional 
staircase-tower  or  bay  is  introduced  at 
the  outer  angle  of  the  book  room,  as 
in  the  Billings  Library.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  the  exterior,  and  especially  in 
the  placing  and  shaping  of  the  win- 
dows, we  note  several  departures  from 
the  Richardsonian  model.  The  book 
wing,  instead  of  presenting  an  un- 
broken wall  rising  to  the  top  of  the 
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first  tier  of  shelves,  is  pierced  with  a 
series  of  large  windows,  leaving  very 
little  unbroken  wall  space  The  mate- 
rial used  is  brick  with  trimmings  of 
sandstone,  and  in)  this  particular  the 
building  differs  notably  from  the  Rich- 
ardsonian  libraries,  which  are,  I  believe, 
built  in  every  case  entirely  of  stone. 
The  lesser  carved  details  of  which  the 
architect  of  the  Billings  Library  was  so 


fond  are  also  omitted.  The  outlay 
which  might  have  been  devoted  to 
these  enrichments  was  expended  in  in- 
creasing the  security  of  the  book  room, 
a  system  of  fire-proof  construction 
having  been  adopted  as  preferable  to 
the  open  alcoves  with  carved  wood 
decoration. 

The  library  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor,  built  in  1883 
from  designs  of  Van  Brunt  and  Howe, 
presents  a  unique  plan,  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  bring  into  line  with 
any  specially  developed  series  of 
library  forms.  The  architects  saw  fit  to 
adopt  a  symmetrical  instead  of  an 
irregular  plan,  and  to  arrange  a  double 
system  of  entrances  corresponding 
to  each  other.  But  this  feature  of 
the  design  had  a  raison  d'etre  in  the 
fact  that  the  University  of  Michigan  is 
co- educational  and  it  was  regarded  as 
desirable  to  provide  separate  entrances 
and  cloak  rooms  for  the  men  and 
women.  The  book  stacks,  being  ar- 
ranged in  a  room  on  the  long  central 
axis  of  the  building,  have  no  corre- 
sponding member  in  any  other  part  of 
the  structure  and  can  consequently  be 
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PLAN   OF    FIRST   FLOOR  OF   THE   COLUMBIAN  UNIVERSITY   LIBRARY. 


extended  without  marring  the  sym- 
metry of  the  design.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  Low  Library-  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, the  interior  is  not  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  reading  rooms  or  rooms  for 
the  storage  of  books,  a  large  lecture 
room  having  been  provided  at  the  rear 
of  each  of  the  entrances.  The  second 
floor  also  contains  accommodations 
for  a  picture  and  sculpture  gallery. 
The  exterior  of  the  library  is  quite 
peculiar  and  presents  no  Richardsonian 
features,  unless  we  regard  as  such  the 


treatment  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  read- 
ing room,  which  is  broken  only  by  a 
row  of  small  windows  at  the  top,  sug- 
gesting distantly  the  treatment  of  the 
book  wing  in  the  Billings  Library. 
The  individual  character  of  the  exte- 
rior of  the  Michigan  library  is  further 
increased  by  the  peculiar  appearance 
of  the  two  rather  lofty  towers  capped 
by  pyramidal  roofs,  which  rise  through 
the  main  body  of  the  building  in  sym- 
metrical positions  on  either  side  of  the 
longitudinal  axis.  I  am  not  aware  that 
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these  campanili  have  any  special  func- 
tion, except  that  one  of  them  is  used 
as  a  clock  tower. 

The  library  built  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Miller  in  1891  for  Cor- 
nell University  shows  the  influence  of 
Richardson,  but  not  in  a  servile  man- 
ner.    It  was  necessary  for  the  architect 
to  make  provisions  for  housing  a  large 
and  rapidly  growing  library  and  also 
to  furnish  reading  and  working  accom- 
modations for  a  large  body  of  students ; 
and  the  original  Richardson  plan,  even 
if  Mr.  Miller  had  had  any  inclination 
to  follow  it,  would  obviously  have  been 
inadequate  to  the  need.     The  Cornell 
library  as  it  stands  is  cruciform  in  plan 
with  the  entrance  in  one  of  the  tran- 
septs.    The  long  nave  of  the  structure 
is  used  for  the  main  reading  room ;  one 
of  the  transepts  and  what  may  be  called 
the  apse,  although  it  is  not  rounded, 
are  used  for  book  stacks;  and  the  other 
transept,    beside    containing    the    en- 
trance and  staircase,   furnishes  space 
for  the  housing  of  the  President  White 
Library  of  History  and  Political  Sci- 
ence.    On  each  side  of  the  long  nave 
are  lower  flanking  structures,   which 
might  be  compared  to  the  aisles  of  a 
cathedral,  and  which  furnish  additional 
reading  room  space,  these  aisles  being 
separated   from   the   nave    by    round 
topped  arches;  and   the    north    aisle, 
which  is  used  as  a  periodical  reading 
room,  being  screened  from  the  main 
reading  room  by  book  cases  rising  to 
the  height  of  the  imposts  of  the  arches. 
The  wings  containing  the  book  stacks 
are  extensible,  and  the  storage  space 
can  thus  be  increased  at  pleasure.    The 
lay  of  the  land  on  which  the  library 
was  built  permitted  the  architect  to  in- 
troduce a  feature  in  his  design  which 
considerably  facilitates  the  work  of  the 
librarians  and  their  assistants.     At  the 
west  end  of  the  building  the  ground 
falls  off  rapidly,  making  it  possible  to 
introduce  several  stories  of  book-stacks 
below  the  level  of  the  main  floor  of  the 
library  while   still   keeping  the  stack 
structure   wholly   above   ground.     In 
this  way  the  point  at  which  the  books 
are  delivered  is  brought  at  half  the 


height  of  the  stacks,  with  four  stories 
above  and  four  stories  below,  obviously 
resulting  in  a  great  economy  in  the 
distance  to  be  travelled  in  passing  from 
the  delivery  desk  to  any  point  in  the 
shelves. 

The  large  reading  room  is  well 
lighted  by  day  by  the  large  clerestory 
windows,  which  admit  floods  of  light 
on  three  sides,  and  at  night  by  electric 
lamps  placed  between  every  two  desks, 
the  light  of  these  lower  lamps  being 
supplemented  by  that  of  chandeliers 
suspended  from  the  lofty  ceiling.  The 
book  stacks  also  have  light  on  three 
sides. 

The  traces  of  Richardson's  influence 
on    the    exterior    are    visible    in    the 
campanile    at    the    southeast     corner 
of     the     building,     in     the     smaller 
round      tower      at      the      diagonally 
opposite  angle,  in  the  low    slope    of 
the  roof,  in    the    absence    of    a    pro- 
nounced cornice  and  projection  at  the 
eaves,  in  the  use  of  clustered  columns 
with  grotesque  carvings  on  the  capi- 
tals to  divide  and  border  the  openings, 
and  in  other  minor  details.     The  tall 
belfry,  which  hardly  seems  to  have  a 
legitimate   place   in   library   construc- 
tion, is  used  in  this  instance  to  contain 
the  ventilating  shaft,  and  has  an  inde- 
pendent function  to  perform  as  a  clock 
tower.     Regarded   from   a   decorative 
point  of  view,  the  interior  of  the  build- 
ing   is    extremely    plain.      The    long 
reading  room  is  ornamented  by  por- 
traits hung  on  the  walls,  but  there  is 
hardly    any    architectural    decoration. 
The  main  stack  wings  are  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  interior  and  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  architectural  and  deco- 
rative effect.     In  the  President  White 
special  library  some  attempt  has  been 
made  to*  beautify  the  interior  while  ad- 
hering to  a  strictly  fire-proof  system  of 
construction.     Successful  results  have 
been  reached  by  substituting  a  metallic 
parapet  of  graceful  design  for  the  se- 
verely rigid  gallery  fronts,  which  would 
have  been  dictated  by  the  principles  of 
a    strict    utilitarianism.     The    chande- 
liers are  also  modelled  in  graceful  lines 
and  help  to  soften  the  severity  of  the 
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effect.  The  principal  efforts  at  deco- 
ration have  been  made  in  the  vestibule, 
which  is  faced  with  marble  and  orna- 
mented by  a  large  fireplace  with  per- 
manent seats  on  either  side  of  it. 

The  library  as  a  whole  shows  a  more 
advanced  system  of  construction  than 
the  Richardsonian  libraries,  for  the  rea- 
son that  provision  is  made  for  something 
more  than  the  simple  storage  of  books 
and  the  ordinary  conveniences  for 
their  use.  The  library  is  regarded 
more  as  a  laboratory,  and  the  needs  of 
the  special  workers  who  make  books 
the  basis  of  their  study  as  scientists 
make  natural  objects  the  basis  of  their 
study  are  more  closely  considered. 
Provision  is  made  for  several  seminar 
rooms  in  the  wing  containing  the 
White  library,  and  for  others  in  the 
basement  of  the  main  building.  In 
order  to  provide  these  accommodations 
the  principal  library  floor  is  raised 
several  steps  above  the  level  of  the  en- 
trance hall,  leaving  space  for  high 
rooms  beneath  with  windows  entirely 
above  the  level  of  the  ground.  Abun- 
dant space  is  thus  provided  for  seven 
special  work  rooms,  while  their  pres- 
ence is  hardly  felt  as  an  expansion  in 
the  general  proportions  of  the  building. 

The  library  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  commenced  in  1888 
from  the  designs  of  Furness  and  Evans 
of  Philadelphia,  was  at  the  time  of  its 
completion  the  finest  structure  of  the 
kind  in  the  country  and  represented  the 
most  advanced  form  of  college  library 
construction  which  was  to  be  seen  any- 
where. The  most  ingenious  feature  of 
this  library  is  the  stack  room,  the 
stacks  being  contained  in  a  separate 
wing,  cut  off  by  a  fire-proof  partition 
from  the  rest  of  the  building  and  roofed 
entirely  with  glass.  "This  greenhouse- 
looking  shed,"  says  Talcott  Williams 
in  an  article  published  a  few  years  ago 
in  the  Library  Journal,  "will  hold  455,- 
616  volumes,  eight  volumes  to  the  run- 
ning foot,  or,  by  adding  middle  cases, 
512,064.  The  first  total  is  nine  times 
the  number  of  volumes  in  the  library 
of  the  University  now,  and  the  last  ten 
times.     Four  times  the  present  library, 


or  229,824,  can  be  accommodated 
without  leaving  the  first  floor.  Packed 
to  its  extreme,  no  book  will  be  over 
three  stories  from  the  delivery  counter ; 
the  back  of  every  book  can  be  read 
without  artificial  light,  and  access  to 
free  air  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
book  stack  at  two  angles  in  the  roof 
ought  to  make  it  possible  to  keep  the 
temperature  below  the  point  which,  in 
most  libraries,  ruins  book  bindings.  . 
The  advantages  in  the  present  plan  are 
first  its  height.  The  stack  is  only 
three  stories  high.  The  Harvard  stack 
is  five,  the  Boston  (public)  six,  and  the 
Washington  plan  as  many.  Even 
three  stories  involve  much  stair  climb- 
ing under  conditions  sadly  liable  to 
strain  the  muscular  system  for  all  time 
to  come.  The  plan  admits  of  eight 
staircases,  one  to  each  bay.  This  ought 
to  avoid  the  tedious  work  of  going 
around  three  sides  of  a  square  to  reach 
a  book  directly  over  or  under  you. 
Each  bay  will  hold  64,008  volumes,  the 
shelves  running  along  the  side  walls  in 
the  spaces  left  blank  in  the  main  sec- 
tion and  in  those  shelved.  The  entire 
roof  from  wall  to  wall  is  glass,  and  the 
space  below  the  roof  trees  is  ceiled  with 
a  glass  diffuser  so'  as  to<  provide  air 
chambers  over  all  the  building,  save 
the  short  slope  on  each  side  above  the 

wall The  floors  of  the  building 

are  of  translucent  glass  instead  of  the 
iron  cross-bar  floor  usually  employed 
and  which  lets  dirt  through.  .  .  .  The 
plan  of  the  stack  admits  of  indefinite 
expansion  to  the  south  by  extending 
the  stack  a  bay  at  a  time,  the  end  wall 
being  moved  out  on  jack-screws.  The 
cost  of  adding  a  single  bay,  when  only 
roof,  sides  and  shelving  have  to  be  es- 
timated for,  will  not  be  over  thirty 
cents  a  volume  for  the  additional 
space." 

The  defective  features,  if  any,  in  the 
design  of  the  library,  are  not  in  the  pro- 
visions made  for  the  housing  of  the 
books,  but  in  the  provisions  made  for 
readers  and  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  working  force.  In  studying  the 
plan  of  the  building  or  in  examining 
the  elevations  one  is  compelled  to  con- 
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elude  that  aesthetic  considerations 
were  allowed  to  dominate  in  all  por- 
tions of  the  design  except  the  planning 
of  the  book  wing.  The  part  of  the 
library  which  shelters  the  reading  and 
working  rooms  is  designed  in  the  form 
of  a  high  Gothic  structure  terminating 
in  an  apse  at  the  northern  end  and  un- 
broken by  any  prominent  projections 
except  that  containing  the  staircase. 
The  architects  seem  therefore  to  have 
obliged  themselves  to  develop  their 
reading  and  working  rooms  within  a 
fixed  area  having  a  predetermined 
symmetrical  contour,  and  as  a  result  of 
these  self-imposed  limitations  they 
made  the  rooms  of  the  librarian  and 
his  assistants  very  small. 

The  style  of  the  exterior  is  French 
Gothic,  very  freely  treated.  A  num- 
ber of  decorative  motives  are  brought 
together  from  castellated  and  ecclesi- 
astical architecture  and,  after  being 
modified  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
architects,  are  imposed  upon  a  basic 
structure  which  in  one  of  its  elements 
—  the  book  wing  —  is  purely  Ameri- 
can and  has  no  distant  affinity  with 
anything  mediaeval.  The  battlemented 
tower  has  no  function  except  to  shelter 
the  stairway  and  provide  lodgings  for 
the  janitor.  Such  a  design  would  not 
now  be  approved  by  architects  and 
connoisseurs,  probably  not  even  by  the 
architects  who  devised  it;  but  when 
first  completed  it  undoubtedly  mad©  a 
very  favorable  impression. 

The  data  for  arriving  at  any  conclu- 
sion as  to  what  shape  the  college 
library  of  the  future  is  likely  to  assume 
are  so  conflicting  that  it  is  impossible 
to  make  any  definite  prediction  in  the 
matter.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  col- 
lege libraries  cannot  have  an  inde- 
pendent evolution  unhampered  by  the 
general  evolution  of  the  library  form 
for  other  purposes.  Improvements 
will  constantly  be  introduced  in  college 
libraries  borrowed  from  libraries  built 
for  the  general  convenience  of  the 
public. 

The  more  hopeful  tendency  seems 
to  be  in  the  direction  of  considering 
the   library   structure   as    a   structure 


composed  of  separable  elements  and  of 
developing  these  elements  according 
to  their  special  needs  without  laying 
any  exaggerated  stress  upon  external 
unity  or  symmetry.  So  far  as  book 
rooms  are  concerned  the  most  ad- 
vanced type  appears  to  be  that  at  the 
library  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  space  which  is  there 
provided  for  the  storage  of  books  is 
conveniently  expansible  without  inter- 
fering with  the  rest  of  the  building  and 
is  as  perfectly  lighted  as  a  book  room 
could  possibly  be.  The  demands  of  a 
good  reading  room  or  suite  of  reading 
rooms  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
equally  well  met  in  any  example  of 
library  construction  which  has  come 
under  my  notice. 

In  a  college  library  three  classes  of 
readers  have  to'  be  considered  —  those 
for  whom  a  large  general  reading  room 
will  answer,  those  who  need  to  work  in 
special  rooms  where  the  books  upon 
which    their    studies    are   particularly 
based  are  brought  together  within  con- 
venient reach,  and  those  who  in  order 
to  work  well  must  work  entirely  alone. 
The  needs  of  this  last  class  have  been 
very  imperfectly  considered  or  wholly 
overlooked.     For  certain  students  en- 
tirely   separate   work   rooms    are   ex- 
tremely  desirable.     The   mere   neigh- 
borhood of  other  workers  may  render 
it  impossible  for  them  tO'  write  or  to 
accomplish  what  they  wish  to  accom- 
plish.    It  is  doubtless  good  discipline 
to  accustom  men  to  work  in  a  crowd, 
but  some  men  are  so>  constituted  that 
such  work  is  and  will  always  remain 
impossible  for  them.     In  the  libraries 
of    our    large    cities    we    see    literary 
workers    enter    the    general    reading 
room  and  look  about  hungrily  for  some 
place   where  they   can   bestow   them- 
selves and  be  free  from  observation. 
The  same  want  is  felt  in  college  libra- 
ries.    It  would  be  obviously  impossi- 
ble to  provide  a  separate  alcove  for 
each  student,  but  after  all  the  number 
who  would  ask  such  privileges  would 
be    very    small.     For    the    few    who 
would  require  such  conveniences  some 
special  provision  might  be  made;  and 
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in  the  library  of  the  future  I  think  it 
will  be  made.  The  tendency  at  pres- 
ent in  our  large  libraries  is  a  tendency 
toward  mammoth  reading  rooms, 
where  three  or  four  hundred  persons, 
each  one  of  whom  is  doing  an  abso- 
lutely independent  and  separate  work, 
are  thrown  together  like  a  regiment  en- 
gaged in  a  united  movement.  I  can- 
not see  that  this  system  has  a  single 
advantage  except  a  disciplinary  advan- 
tage. Any  tendency  of  any  individual 
toward  disorder  can  of  course  be  much 
more  effectually  checked  than  if  the 
large  room  were  subdivided  by  par- 
titions or  screens. 

None  of  the  large  libraries,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  new  Co- 
lumbia library,  offers  entirely  ade- 
quate accommodations  for  the 
librarian  and  his  assistants.  Place 
is  usually  "found"  —  not  made 
—  for  their  quarters  in  a  building 
whose  shape  and  proportions  have 
been  previously  determined  without 
reference  to  their  special  requirements. 
Here  again  the  importance  of  con- 
structing the  library  as  a  group  of  sep- 
arate elements,  each  expansible  accord- 
ing to  its  own  need,  is  made  apparent. 
What  the  working  force  demands  for 
its  proper  housing  is  something  like 
an  office  building.  It  would  not 
necessarily  or  naturally  bear  any  re- 
semblance in  its  general  exterior  lines 
to  the  other  divisions  of  the  library  and 
might  be  made  much  more  convenient 
and  useful  if  the  attempt  to  force  it 
into  conformity  with  the  general  de- 
sign were  frankly  abandoned. 

When  we  touch  upon  the  question 
of  decoration  we  push  out  upon  a  sea 
where  there  is  no  compass  to  steer  by, 
except  the  one  principle  of  subordinat- 
ing decoration  to  utility.  In  model- 
ling the  exterior  of  a  library  there  is  a 
strong  temptation  to  add  parts  which 
are  not  functional  for  the  sake  of  mak- 
ing a  stronger  appeal  to  the  general 
taste.  Inside  of  the  architectural  pro- 
fession I  believe  that  all  such  expedi- 
ents are  immediately  traced  to  their 
true     motive.     The    architect    stoops 


from  the  highest  level  of  his  art  in 
introducing  them  in  his  work,  just  as 
the  dramatic  artist  abandons  the  high- 
est plane  of  his  profession  when  he  con- 
sents to-  play  for  the  galleries.  In  the 
end  the  architect  suffers  a  sterner  ret- 
ribution than  the  player,  because  the 
folly  of  the  latter  passes  in  a  moment 
and  the  architect's  mistake  is  as  en- 
during as  stone.  The  question  as  to 
the  most  judicious  interior  decorative 
treatment  of  a  library  building  is  quite 
as  serious  as  the  question  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  exterior,  but  the  mistakes, 
if  mistakes  are  made,  are  not  apt  to  be 
so  prominent  or  so  irremediable. 
Twenty  years  ago  there;  would  have 
been  no  need  of  dwelling  upon  the  im- 
portance of  avoiding  over-rich  or  over- 
elegant  interior  decoration.  At  that 
time  the  epoch  of  elaborate  interiors 
had  not  dawned,  and  interior  decora- 
tion in  the  sense  in  which  we  now  un- 
derstand it  had  not  come  into  exist- 
ence. Now  we  have  every  expedient 
at  command  which  is  known  to  the 
most  expert  European  decorators,  and 
we  have  the  expert  workmen  who  can 
apply  them .  Elaborate  mural  paint- 
ings, mosaics,  inlaid  woods  and  mar- 
bles, intricate  metal  work,  colored 
glass  for  windows  and  screens,  have  all 
been  made  available  to  the  modern  ar- 
chitect by  the  liberality  of  modern 
patrons,  and  can  be  used  in  his  library 
work  as  in  his  other  work.  In  read- 
ing and  working  rooms,  very  elabo- 
rate decorations  or  anything  which 
would  tend  to  make  the  room  a  show  is 
not  desirable,  especially  if  the  library 
is  so  situated  as  to  be  within  easy  reach 
of  that  portion  of  the  public  which  goes 
about  looking  for  sights.  But  I  know 
of  no  reason  which  renders  the  use  of 
rich  and  beautiful  decoration  unde- 
sirable in  halls  and  waiting  rooms.  I 
believe  on  the  contrary  that  it  works 
to  the  direct  advantage  of  the  library 
by  rendering  the  building  generally 
more  attractive  and  by  drawing  to  it 
persons  who  may  become  readers  and 
who  might  otherwise  never  think  of 
crossing  the  threshold. 
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By  S.  R.  Elliott. 


E  was  a  physician, 
and  his  home  was 
Donegal.  His  pa- 
tients were  mostly 
the  hardy  fisher-folk 
of  that  iron-bound 
coast,  where  the 
cliffs  rise  nearly  one 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
where,  during  a  great  storm,  the  roar 
of  the  North  Atlantic  can  be  heard,  it 
is  said,  for  forty  miles  inland. 

He  was  a  bachelor,  and  his  house- 
hold consisted  of  the  usual  serving- 
man,  whose  wife  performed  the  indoor 
work,  and  whose  sons  helped  in  the 
stable.  He  was,  indeed,  a  lonely  man, 
seldom  visiting  anywhere  except  when 
his  errand  could  be  construed  into  one 
of  mercy.  As  the  peasants  who 
formed,  in  the  main,  his  clientele  had 
little  or  no  money,  the  good  physi- 
cian's income,  it  may  be  added,  was 
derived  chiefly  from  a  dispensary 
shared  with  a  person  who  afterwards 
became  famous,  but  who  at  this  period 
was  known  in  the  neighborhood  as 
Dr.  "Charlie"  Lever.  If  ancient  tales 
say  true,  nor  wrong  these  worthy  men, 
the  future  novelist  of  Irish  character 
was  entertained  full  many  a  time  in 
this  lonesome  bachelor  household, 
when  the  two  friends  would  tell  stories 
and  retail  jests  over  a  jorum  of  what 
Peter  the  Great  called  "Irish  wine." 

"Uncle  John,"  as  he  was  affection- 
ately known,  not  only  to  his  intimates, 
but  also  to  the  large  and  confiding 
colony  of  gratuitous  patients  whose 
fleshly  confessor  he  was,  had  all  his 
life  been  haunted  by  a  consuming  pas- 
sion—  although  it  was  not  the  one 
which  caused  tender-hearted  commen- 
tators to  attribute  his  incorrigible  old 
bachelorhood  and  the  present  seclu- 
sion to  some  romance  in  early  life  (at 
thought   of  which   their   eyes   would 


grow  misty  and  their  voices  somewhat 
fail).  The  passion  was  for  music.  It 
might  be  thought  strange,  in  a  region 
so  wild,  encompassed  by  such  outland- 
ish surroundings,  where  the  storm- 
music  of  the  sea-blast  was  much  more 
familiar  than  Beethoven's  pastoral 
symphony,  that  one  should  nurse  a 
passion  which  seemed  to  have  so  little 
chance  for  its  development.  So 
wholly  unmelodious  were  the  usual 
sounds  in  that  desolate  place  that  I 
often  wished  for  the  banshee  with  its 
wailing  cadences,  its  burthen  of  rue 
for  this  life  and  its  warning  for  those 
who  live  it.  But  our  primitive  musi- 
cian carried  about  with  him  his  own 
opera,  in  his  mind,  his  own  orchestra, 
in  his  violin;  and  he  had  for  audience 
the  screaming  curlew  and  other  wild 
birds  of  the  region.  True,  I  never 
heard  that  the  sea-gulls  ceased  their 
lamenting  at  the  sound  of  the  old 
violin,  as  the  nightingales  were  said  to 
have  done  when  Chopin  played  in  the 
south  of  France.  I  am  not  aware 
that  many  of  the  peasantry  of  the 
neighborhood  regarded  with  much 
veneration  the  extraordinary  and,  to 
them,  incomprehensible  sounds  evoked 
by  the  strange  old  instrument,  which 
had  come  all  the  way  from  northern 
Italy  a  century  ago.  The  most  of 
these  would  have  preferred  a  stave 
from  a  native  pipe;  and  even  the  few 
gentry  who  claimed  the  acquaintance 
of  the  eccentric  recluse  were  scarcely 
prepared  to  pass  an  opinion  on  any 
music  more  recondite  than  the  popular 
ballads  of  the  day.  But,  audience  or 
none,  this  solitary  genius,  doubly 
gifted  by  Apollo,  in  the  art  of*  medi- 
cine and  of  melody,  would  sit  facing  a 
north  window,  playing  and  playing, — 
sometimes  audibly  beating  time  with 
his  foot  upon  the  floor,  sometimes 
moving  his  head  in  unison  with  the 
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music,  sometimes  looking  dreamily  at 
the  sea  through  half-shut  eyes,  while 
the  bow  wandered  over  the  strings  in 
mad  chromatics,  like  the  unwritten 
music  of  some  weird  witches'  dance. 

Every  incident  of  his  daily  life 
seemed  to  find  commemoration  in 
this  interwoven  romance  of  sound,  the 
morning  being  announced  by  jocund 
music  in  the  style  of  a  reveille;  and  I 
think  that  his  friends  of  the  army  and 
the  navy,  of  whom  there  were  some  in 
the  neighborhood  (members  of  these 
professions  being  found  in  every  out- 
of-the-way  corner  of  Great  Britain), 
would  occasionally  detect  the  familiar 
notes  of  bugle  or  trumpet  call,  such 
as  are  used  in  camp  or  on  the  march. 
Dr.  Charlie  declared  that  the  musician 
always  played  "Roast  Beef,"  the  bugle 
call  of  that  name,  before  inviting  his 
guests  to  dine;  and  he  himself  more 
than  once  pretended  to  take  a  hint, 
and  to  reach  for  his  hat  and  cane,  with 
a  view  to  departure,  on  hearing  a 
stave  which  sounded  like  "Lights 
Out!"  But  the  most  extraordinary 
use  to  which  this  musical  gift  was  ap- 
plied was  shown  in  the  good  man's 
habit  of  playing  while  conversing.  A 
patient  would  enter, —  very  likely  the 
mother  or  wife  of  some  peasant  living 
near;  and  while  all  the  details  of  the 
sufferer's  case  were  dwelt  upon  with 
the  picturesque  volubility  of  style  com- 
mon to  the  natives,  he  would  reach 
for  his  violin  and  begin  to  play. 
Through  the  entire  scene  he  would 
play  with  no  intermission,  usually 
looking  out  of  the  window,  but  listen- 
ing very  carefully,  while  appearing  to 
transmit  to  the  violin  the  emotional 
part  of  the  interview.  This  concluded, 
he  would  write  the  prescription  re- 
quired. 

This  manner  of  diagnosis  at  first 
seemed  very  strange,  even  to  the 
imaginative  people  of  that  romantic 
region,  so  infested  with  ghost  stories 
and  so  rich  in  sanguinary  tradition; 
but  they  gradually  grew  accustomed 
to  the  methods  of  their  musical  healer. 
—  and  so  great  was  the  skill  exerted 
in  their  behalf,  so  remarkable  were  the 


cures  effected,  that  the  poor  people  of 
the  surrounding  country  in  time  came 
to  regard  this  fiddling  diagnosis  as  an 
inseparable  part  of  the  treatment. 
Moreover,  their  native  barbaric  in- 
stincts were  gratified  by  the  apparent 
revival  of  the  old  ceremony  of  exor- 
cising an  evil  spirit,  such  as  they 
learned  from  their  Bibles  had  been 
expelled  when  David  took  his  harp 
and  played,  "and  Saul  was  comforted." 

Touching  indeed  were  some  of  the 
comments  drawn  forth  from  the  inner- 
most soul  of  the  old  violin.  One 
morning  Dr.  Charlie  called,  and,  after 
the  usual  libation  had  been  made, 
showed  a  letter  which  contained  the 
offer  of  a  position  on  a  new  magazine 
in  Dublin,  —  The  University  Maga- 
zine, since  become  famous  mainly 
through  Dr.  Charlie's  contributions 
thereto.  The  publication  was  edited 
by  Dr.  McGlashan,  a  Scottish  impor- 
tation, who  hoped,  by  combining 
Caledonian  thrift  and  Irish  fertility,  to 
make  a  success. 

After  congratulating  his  friend  upon 
this  new  opening,  by  means  of  which 
the  heavens  were  no  longer  to  be  as 
brass  and  the  earth  as  iron  to  the 
obscure  physician,  Uncle  John  took 
down  his  violin,  and  played  with  that 
subtle  emphasis  of  self-effacement 
which  characterizes  the  orchestra  dur- 
ing an  impressive  scene  —  played  "Go 
Where  Glory  Waits  Thee,"  and  con- 
tinued playing  it  as  accompaniment 
to  further  congratulatory  remarks. 
Finally,  Lever  bade  him  good-bye  in  a 
choking  voice,  and  with  a  step  so  re- 
luctant in  departure  that  it  seemed  as 
though  he  almost  wished  the  letter 
had  not  been  written. 

But  it  was  not  always  in  pathos  that 
Uncle  John's  under  soul  made  effec- 
tive comment.  Observant  people  had 
noticed  an  occasional  vein  of  satire 
which  twinkled  in  the  old  man's  eye, 
while  the  accompanying  violin  moaned 
lugubriously,  in  spite  of  the  cordial 
phrases  offered  to  some  heavily-built 
bore.  When  young  Callahan,  swart 
and  unscrupulous,  a  tuft-hunter  by 
breed  and  a  fortune-hunter  by  occupa- 
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tion,  had  led  to  the  altar  the  mature 
Widow  Macrae,  the  neighbors  affirmed 
that  the  doctor's  verbal  congratula- 
tions were  almost  drowned  in  the  lilt- 
ing strains  of  "My  love  she's  but  a 
lassie  yet."  Many  indeed  there  were 
who  averred  that  the  violin  alone 
spake  the  doctor's  real  sentiments,  and 
that  the  equivocations  of  polite  lan- 
guage were  sure  to  be  offset  by  the 
growling  Cremona,  which  insisted 
upon  the  last  phrase  of  the  oath, — 
"the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth."  Mickey  Finn,  the  blind  fid- 
dler, who  supported  himself  by  play- 
ing planxties  and  jigs  at  all  the  wed- 
dings and  wakes  (or  other  joyful  occa- 
sions!) was  often  asked  for  an  expert 
opinion  on  the  doctor's  performance. 

"It's  mighty  quare,"  Mick  would 
say,  "but  there  seems  to  be  no  end  to 
it  —  no,  nor  beginnin'  aither,  for  that 
matter!  No  chune  to  it;  but  some- 
how the  senseless  balderdash  sets 
your  heart  goin',  and  belike,  yer  heels 
too,  if  ye  stay  long  enough  a-listenin' 
to  it!  Maybe  it's  great  science;  but 
we  well  know  that  a  jack-of-all  trades 
is  master  o'  none  —  and  nobody  dis- 
putes the  doctor's  skill  in  his  own 
callin'." 

This  conclusion  was  most  comfort- 
ing to  poor  Mick,  whose  worst 
enemies  had  never  asserted  that  he 
was  himself  good  for  anything  under 
the  sun,  except  playing  the  fiddle. 

Meanwhile,  the  doctor  continued, 
season  after  season,  to  give  audience 
alike  to  rich  and  poor,  while  the 
familiar  background  was  ever  ready  to 
complete  for  him  a  suitable  setting. 
On  one  occasion  I  asked  him  if  the 
attention  necessary  for  the  technique 
of  his  instrument  wrought  no  disturb- 
ance to  his  thinking  faculties,  while 
making  the  diagnosis  of  a  case.  To 
this  inquiry  he  replied  deliberately 
that  Liszt,  the  greatest  of  all  pianists, 
frequently  practiced  while  reading  a 
book  (usually  of  philosophy  or  of  po- 
litical economy);  that  all  exercise  of 
the  fingers  had  long  become  purely  me- 
chanical,—  hence,  no  longer  required 
the  cooperation  of  the  mental  powers; 


and  that  he,  the  doctor,  to  compare 
great  things  with  very  small  ones, 
habitually  thought  in  music;  and  that 
the  playing  while  listening  to  the  de- 
scription of  a  case  actually  made  the 
diagnosis  clearer,  by  diverting  his 
sympathies. 

There  came  a  season  when  the 
blight  struck  the  potato  crop  in  the 
part  of  Donegal  to  which  this  his- 
tory refers.  The  blight  was  indeed 
more  or  less  prevalent  all  over  Ire- 
land; and  the  method  of  restoring 
health  to  the  jaded  vegetable  by  ming- 
ling therewith  what  might  be  called 
the  seed  of  a  new  soil  had  not  yet  been 
discovered.  Seed-potatoes  from  Long 
Island,  whose  freshness  was  proof 
against  these  malign  influences,  had 
already  been  tried  experimentally,  and 
with  success  —  as  an  experiment.  But 
large  bodies  and  national  ideas  move 
slowly,  even  when  the  purpose  is  to 
avert  starvation;  and  the  hungry  peo- 
ple had  not  yet  found  time  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  potato's  rehabilitation. 

There  is  a  strange  sickening  odor 
in  the  air  when  the  hideous  potato  rot 
is  in  progress, —  something  like  the 
fetid  fogs  which  swept  in  from  the  sea 
and  blighted  all  our  fruit  in  1867, 
when  the  cholera  was  expected.  At 
the  time  of  which  I  write  the  air  was 
poisoned  by  noxious  emanations,  and 
the  combined  morbific  agencies  re- 
sulted, as  they  too  often  do  result,  on 
the  desolate  and  remote  Irish  coast,  in 
an  epidemic.  The  low  typhus  fever  of 
the  country  was  ravaging  the  seaside 
villages,  and  all  the  weary  details  of 
black  death,  of  unassuagfed  famine 
and  the  torpor  of  a  despairing  people 
were  being  re-enacted  on  this  wild 
shore. 

Physicians  have  many  faults,  being 
men,  and  perhaps  all  too  familiar  with 
the  ever-recurring  tale  of  human 
misery;  but  there  is  one  crime  which 
this  style  of  Christian  soldier  rarely 
commits, —  it  is  desertion.  While 
parson  and  lawyer  and  merchant  be- 
took them  to  healthier  climes,  and 
landlords  remained  in  Paris  (a  great 
resort  is  Paris  for  the  Irish  landlord), 
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the  doctors,  with  scarce  an  exception, 
stood  fast,  and  took  their  chances. 
But  the  pestilence  continued  to  in- 
crease, though  against  its  inroads  were 
opposed  English  philanthropy  and 
American  Indian  meal,  which  product 
the  natives  mistook  for  sawdust,  at 
first  threw  away,  but  afterwards 
learned  to  eat,  under  protest.  At  last, 
the  Queen  came  to  the  rescue.  Roads 
were  built,  and  improvements  tending 
to  make  the  region  habitable  were 
undertaken  at  the  instance  of  Eng- 
land's Queen,  and  with  money  from 
her  privy  purse, —  at  least  this  we  were 
told.  These  enterprises  gave  employ- 
ment to  all  the  poor  who  were  able 
to  work;  and  thus,  for  a  time,  was 
stayed  the  invasion  of  disease  and 
death  from  starvation. 

During  this  dreadful  period  Uncle 
John  was  not  idle  —  nor  his  violin 
either;  though  I  fear  the  accompani- 
ment, if  at  all  suited  to  the  occasion 
and  the  sentiment  was  suggestive  of 
penitential  fasting.  We  heard  that  the 
good  man  was  terribly  overworked, 
and  that  in  consequence  he  was  in 
failing  health.  The  cheerfully  fatalis- 
tic ones  crossed  themselves  devoutly, 
and  said  it  was  fortunate  that  there 
were  none  dependent  upon  him. 
Many  of  those  whom  his  skill  had  re- 
stored boasted  of  the  "constitution  of 
the  O'Hoolans,"  but  yet  were  gener- 
ously inclined  to  credit  the  doctor 
with  some  share  in  their  recovery.  In 
the  present  epidemic,  however,  his 
skill  was  comparatively  of  little  value, 
for  his  patients  were  the  most  of  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  drugs  before  he 
saw  them,  and  what  they  most  needed, 
sustenance,  he  could  not  give,  since  he 
was    almost    as    poor    as    themselves. 


The  flitches  of  bacon  that  had  adorned 
the  walls  of  his  frugal  kitchen;  the 
cellar  full  of  potatoes  and  other  vege- 
tables soon  melted  away,  and  his  habi- 
tation was  now  well  nigh  as  destitute 
as  most  of  the  cabins  of  the  peasantry. 
One  day,  a  man  having  fallen  sick 
by  the  wayside,  in  the  absence  of  any 
other  messenger  I  was  dispatched  to 
summon  the  good  physician.  I  knew 
not  what  weight  it  was  of  misgiving 
that  overhung  my  consciousness  as  I 
drew  near  the  modest  dwelling;  but  on 
approaching  the  gateway,  from  which 
the  gate  had  long  been  removed,  I 
was  startled  by  a  strange  wailing 
cadence  that  reminded  me  of  what  I 
had  heard  concerning  the  banshee. 
Hesitating  a  moment, —  for  I  was  only 
fifteen,  and  my  world  was  scarce  half 
made  up, —  I  advanced  slowly  to  the 
house.  The  door  lay  open.  The 
sounds  I  had  heard  were  speedily  ex- 
plained. The  members  of  the  small 
household  had  gathered  in  the  doc- 
tor's library,  and  were  performing 
what  is  called  the  keen,  —  a  sort  if  im- 
promptu service  of  the  dead,  uttered 
in  wild,  funereal  cries.  Pushing  hur- 
riedly in,  I  saw  the  doctor  sitting  in 
his  armchair,  as  of  old,  his  right  hand 
still  holding  the  bow,  while  the  violin 
had  fallen  from  his  left  upon  the 
stone  floor  and  lay  broken.  They  told 
me  he  was  too  ill  to  go  out  that  day, 
or  to  see  anybody.  But  there  had 
come  a  tale  of  woe  so  heartrending 
that  he  at  once  gave  audience  in  spite 
of  expostulations  to  the  contrary  — 
gave  audience  with  violin  and  bow, 
and  was  actually  playing  "The  Dead 
March  in  Saul"  while  a  poor  peasant 
was  speaking.  The  prescription  was 
never  written. 


DOWN    IN    THE    VALLEY    OF    PAIN. 

By  Emma  C.  Dowd. 

MY  ROAD  lay  over  the  Hills  of  Joy, 
Where  the  springs  of  laughter  flow; 
And  I  sang  and  I  danced  in  my  careless  glee, 
And  I  ate  of  the  feasts  that  were  spread  for  me, 
In  the  sunshine's  wonderful  glow. 

O,  the  beautiful,  beautiful  Hills  of  Joy, 
Where  pleasure  and  happiness  reign! 
The  sojourners  there  give  scarce  a  sigh 
To  those  who  live  down  in  the  vale  hard  by — 
Down  in  the  Valley  of  Pain. 

My  road  led  over  the  Hills  of  Joy 

And  —  down  to  the  barren  plain ! 
But  flowers  and  fruits  grew  thick  in  the  way, 
And  I  never  knew,  till,  alack,  one  day, 

I  was  down  in  the  Valley  of  Pain! 

O,  the  hunger  of  hearts  in  that  desolate  vale, 

Whose  hours  are  a  tortuous  chain! 
The  days  are  lonely,  the  nights  are  long; 
There  is  so  little  sunshine,  so  little  song, 

Down  in  the  Valley  of  Pain! 

And  ever  I  looked  toward  the  Hills  of  Joy 

For  a  word  or  a  token  of  cheer; 
But  they  said  —  who  dwelt  in  theValley  of  Pain,  — 
"You  will  listen  and  watch  and  wait  in  vain; 

They  forget  that  we  live  so  near." 

A  few  who  had  lodged  in  the  shadowy  vale 

Bade  us  to  hope  and  be  brave; 
But  stout  hearts  sicken  amid  the  breath 
Of  doubt  and  darkness,  despair  and  death, 

In  the  face  of  an  open  grave. 

And  I  said,  as  I  traversed  that  horrible  place, 

"If  those  heights  I  should  ever  regain, 
Comfort  and  beauty  and  song  and  flowers 
Shall  grace  and  gladden  the  weary  hours 
Down  in  this  Valley  of  Pain." 

Again  I  am  climbing  the  Hills  of  Joy, 

And  this  terrible  truth  grows  plain: 
Sympathy  dies  when  we  near  our  goals; 
For  /  am  forgetting  those  suffering  souls 

Down  in  the  Valley  of  Pain! 
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POETS. 

FROM  AN  ARTIST'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
By  Charles  Akers. 


SOMETIME  in  1865  I  was  asked 
to  visit  at  Cambridge  by  Mr. 
Lowell.  I  was  somewhat  younger 
than  my  years  and  scarcely  realized  the 
value  of  association.  "If  youth  but 
knew";  but  it  never  knows  till  it  is 
too  late.  However,  I  made  my  visit, 
and  went  back  to  Portland  with  a 
more  cheerful  view  of  men  and  things, 
applying  myself  to  the  work  of  model- 
ing portrait  busts  and  medallions. 
Then,  in  1866,  came  the  great  fire, 
which,  in  one  wild  night,  destroyed  all 
the  business  part  of  the  city  and 
changed  the  fate  of  many  individuals 
and  families.  All  my  possessions 
were  burned,  most  of  my  "commis- 
sions" repudiated  or  forgotten,  and  I 
found  myself  in  rather  forlorn  condi- 
tion, —  nobody  caring  to*  dally  with 
the  fine  arts  in  the  fierce  activity  which 
sprang  up  to  rebuild  and  restore. 
Directly  I  received  a  most  kind  in- 
vitation from  Mr.  Lowell  to  revisit 
Cambridge.  I  was  glad  enough  to  go, 
and  again  became  his  guest,  off  and  on, 
for  some  months:  I  should  say  I  was 
allowed  and  hospitably  entreated  to 
make  Elmwood  my  base  of  attack,  in 
my  desire  to  portray  some  notabilities 
and  earn  a  living.  Mr.  Lowell  even 
drew  up  the  plan  of  operations,  and 
sent  me  hither  and  thither  with  intro- 
duction to  whomsoever  he  thought 
would  aid  me.  So  I  set  to  work  with 
new  hope,  and  modeled  and  cast  in 
bronze,  life-size  relievi  of  a  number  of 
distinguished  personages, — Mr.  Low- 
ell, Professor  Norton,  Longfellow, 
Emerson,  Holmes,  S.  W.  Rowse  and 
others.  A  sketch  of  the  reception 
given  by  these  men  to  a  bothersome 
stranger,  whom  they  could  aid  but 
who  was  little  likely  to  repay,  cannot 
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add  to  the  knowledge  of  what  they  did, 
but  may  help  to  realize  what  they 
were. 

I  should  scarcely  have  ventured 
to  ask  a  sitting  from  any  one  of  these 
celebrities  without  Mr.  Lowell's  back- 
ing. He  did  nothing  by  halves.  He 
chose  to  admit  me  to>  intimacy  and 
from  the  first  treated  me  as  if  I  were 
a  fixed  and  wonted  member  of  the 
household.  The  destruction  of  my 
goods  and  hopes  in  Portland  had  not 
been  the  greatest  of  my  misfortunes; 
and  in  my  youthful  cynicism  I  had 
come  to  look  upon  life  itself  as  rather 
a  calamity.  I  took  myself  very  seri- 
ously indeed.  But  Mr.  Lowell  made  no 
such  mistake.  He  dubbed  me  the 
Knight  of  the  Sorrowful  Countenance, 
and  so  chaffed  and  baited  me  that  I 
became  cheerful  in  self-defence. 

As  I  was  to  attempt  a  likeness  of  my 
host,  I  began  at  once  to  study  exter- 
nals, and  was  surprised  to  find  him  so 
young  in  appearance  and  manner. 
His  fair  complexion  and  long,  curling 
brown  hair,  parted  in  the  middle,  gave 
an  impression  of  youth,  which  the 
rather  heavy  red  moustache  and  beard 
could  scarcely  abate.  Yet  sometimes, 
when  intent  in  thought,  youth  vanished, 
and  he  had  the  look  of  the  bust  of 
Homer;  —  a  difficult  subject,  I  soon 
found,  for  an  immature  artist.  He  had 
as  many  moods  as  a  town  full  of  men. 
Lender  these  where  was  the  real  Low- 
ell? He  was  quite  ready  to  reveal 
himself,  —  but  there  were  so  many  of 
him! 

He  was  as  full  of  change  as  a  kaleido- 
scope. The  evening  of  my  arrival, 
with  Mrs.  Lowell  we  took  a  stroll 
about  the  town  in  the  twilight.  He 
was  in  high  spirits,  and,  as  we  were 
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passing  through  an  unfrequented  lane, 
he  jumped  up  on  the  wall  and  began 
to  crow  lustily  in  furtherance  of  some 
ridiculous  narrative,  when  unluckily  a 
group  of  students  came  around  the 
corner,  seeing  whom  he  instantly  stiff- 
ened into  the  solemn  professor  of 
belles  lettres,  returning  the  salute  of  the 
astonished  youth  with  immense  grav- 
ity. His  fooling  was  irresistible.  At 
table  he  was  as  good  as  a  company  of 
players,  and  was  wont  to  declaim  and 
narrate,  sometimes  in  broadest  Yankee 
dialect,  till  laughter  became  a  fatigue. 
He  produced  startling  effects  of  an 
operatic  character,  with  grotesque  ac- 
companiment on  an  imaginary  key- 
board. One  of  his  favorite  themes,  I 
remember,  was  Moses  in  the  Bulrushes, 
with  lofty  recitative,  audacious  rhyme 
and  fearful  instrumental  difficulties. 

Mr.  Lowell  had  periods  of  depres- 
sion, but  he  did  not  bestow  his  sadness 
upon  those  about  him.  He  liked  to 
be  silent  and  alone  at  intervals,  as  one 
must  who  creates;  but  I  never  knew 
him  to  deny  himself  to  a  visitor.  In 
the  study  he  had  the  air  of  laziness  — 
he  read  and  smoked;  and  after  dinner 
(the  Cambridge  half-past  two>  o'clock 
dinner)  he  played  "California  Jack" 
with  his  daughter.  His  habit  of  writ- 
ing was  very  irregular.  I  have  seen 
him  finish  an  important  paper  at  gal- 
loping speed,  with  the  printer's  devil 
waiting  in  the  hall.  I  suppose  the 
putting  of  pen  to  paper  was  an  insig- 
nificant part  of  his  day's  work.  His 
brain  was  so  thoroughly  furnished  that 
his  problem  was  what  to  avoid  setting 
down.  He  was  very  conservative  re- 
garding his  surroundings.  After  sev- 
eral years'  absence,  I  called  on  him 
and,  noticing  in  the  study  that  the  fur- 
niture, the  books,  the  big  owl  on  the 
desk,  the  knick-knacks,  were  all  placed 
just  as  before,  I  said:  "Things  don't 
change  much  here."  "No,"  he  said, 
"and  they  won't  while  I  am  here." 

He  was  quite  fastidious  in  person 
and  dress,  always  clothed  in  the  sim- 
plest and  best  manner.  With  the 
conceit  of  provincial  youth,  I  chose  to 
disregard  something  of  the  prevailing 


fashion  in  dress  and  substitute  some  of 
my  own  notions.  This  kind  of  indi- 
viduality he  ridiculed,  and  said  it  was 
modest  and  proper  to  dress  just  as 
other  people  did.  His  taste  in  these 
matters  was  unexceptionable.  To  be 
sure,  he  wore  his  hair  longer  than  the 
mode,  but  that  was  less  noticeable 
then  than  now.  He  also  defended  the 
common  social  conventions,  and  de- 
manded their  nice  observance  upon 
occasion.  I  remember  that  a  student 
called  one  morning,  wearing  his  slip- 
pers; he  never  repeated  the  offence. 
Another  novice  ventured  to  pare  his 
nails  in  class,  —  when  the  professor 
reminded  him  that  a  gentleman's 
chamber  was  the  proper  place  for  his 
toilet.  Such  admonition  was  benefi- 
cent, and  so  conceived.  But,  although 
fastidious  in  his  attitude  toward  the 
world,  he  was  entirely  unfettered  in 
his  intercourse  with  his  friends.  The 
gulf  between  the  familiar,  playful  Low- 
ell and  the  Lowell  of  the  general  was 
wide  and  deep,  but  he  could  cross  it  in 
an  instant.  He  well  knew  where  confi- 
dence might  be  misplaced;  and,  I 
think,  even  with  his  great  generosity, 
he  makes  few  mistakes  in  choice  of  as- 
sociation. In  such  choice  he  was  not 
restricted  by  prejudice  of  class.  Pa- 
trician in  outward  habit  as  he  seemed, 
he  was  in  thought  and  belief  the  most 
robust  of  democrats. 

Mr.  Lowell  had  little  time  for  the 
making  of  money.  He  often  called 
himself  a  spendthrift;  but  it  seemed  to 
me  that  he  had  few  luxuries  and  gave 
more  freely  than  he  spent.  He  was 
very  shy  of  any  kind  of  debt  or  obli- 
gation, loving  independence  in  small 
things  as  well  as  great.  Even  when 
absorbed  in  work,  he  would  not  allow 
anyone  to  go  upstairs  for  a  needed 
book  of  reference,  and  called  Mrs. 
Lowell  to  testify  that  he  sent  nobody 
on  his  personal  errands.  A  certain 
painter  whom  he  had  befriended  sent 
him  a  fine  aquarelle  as  a  gift.  Mr. 
Lowell  admired  the  picture  very  much, 
but  said  he  really  could  not  accept  it, 
and  prepared  to  return  it  with  a  kind 
note.      I    remonstrated,    giving    my 
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view  that  it  was,  in  fact,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  a  kindness,  —  that 
the  artist  was  probably  sensitive,  and 
might  be  much  hurt  by  the  refusal  of 
his  present.  We  had  a  lively  wrangle, 
and  at  last  he  looked  at  me  with  a 
queer  twinkle  in  his  gray  eyes  and 
said:  "Won't  you  leave  me  a  shred  of 
self-respect?"  He  kept  the  picture, 
but,  I  have  little  doubt,  got  rid  in  some 
way  of  his  sense  of  obligation. 

Although  the  poet  was  in  those  days 
something  of  a  recluse,  he  had  as  keen 
a  love  of  outdoors  as  any  backwoods- 
man. We  took  long  walks  in  every  di- 
rection except  cityward,  and,  whether 
he  was  grave  or  gay,  I  was  sure  of  much 
entertainment.  In  his  serious  moods 
he  was  as  serious  as  in  his  comedy  he 
was  comical.  I  think  it  may  be  praise 
of  the  man  to  note  that  he  was  no 
monologist,  —  that  he  gave  me  a  fair 
opportunity  to  display  my  crude  en- 
thusiasms, applying  some  severity  of 
speech  when  he  apprehended  weakness 
of  logic  or  character.  Always  a 
charming  companion,  he  was  very  free 
and  candid  in  revealing  himself.  If 
his  teaching  sometimes  was  a  little  hu- 
miliating, he  was  so  generous  as  to  be 
equally  unsparing  in  speaking  of  him- 
self. His  talk  was  bristling  with  witty 
allusions;  and  I  remember  that  he 
used  very  little  verbal  quotation,  ex- 
cepting sometimes  from  Scripture, 
with  which,  the  older  writings,  he  was 
always  ready.  He  remarked  that  his 
memory  for  words  and  phrases  was 
bad;  and  this  is  perhaps  not  surprising 
in  a  mind  so  crowded  with  store  of 
literature.  I  have  never  known  any 
other  so  rich  and  facile  in  imagination 
as  he:  he  was  young,  he  was  old,  he 
was  Greek,  or  Roman  or  Spaniard,  he 
dwelt  in  any  land  and  consorted  with 
his  friend  of  anyi  century,  —  he 
gathered  them  all  in  his  unbiased  new- 
world  height.  His  exuberant  fancy 
was  even  more  apparent  in  his  talk 
than  in  his  books;  and  I  think  few 
printed  pages  contain  more  wealth  of 
allusion  than  his.  When  a  new  vol- 
ume of  prose  appeared,  Mr.  Emerson 
told  me  that  he  was  "alwavs  amazed 


at  Lowell's  art."  This  struck  me  as 
not  particularly  graphic;  though,  to  be 
sure,  he  had  art,  which  an  Emerson 
might  admire. 

So  wide  a  traveler  in  the  realm  of 
fancy  might  well  love  home  and  be 
there  content.  Lowell's  attachment 
tO)  Elmwood  was  so  strong  as  to  be 
almost  a  non-American  trait.  The 
house,  a  large  and  simple  speci- 
men of  colonial  building,  half  hidden 
from  the  road  by  foliage,  had  been 
used  as  a  hospital  sometime  during  our 
first  dispute  with  the  mother  country. 
What  a  ground  of  vantage  for  the  poet! 
There  were  great  elms  and  a  grove  of 
pines.  He  knew  the  habits  of  every 
bird  that  haunted  the  trees.  The  do- 
mestic beasts  and  fowls  gave  him  as 
much  pleasure  as  if  he  had  been  a 
farmer,  —  the  rank  to  which  he  was 
constantly  promoting  himself.  I  re- 
member how  proud  he  was  of  an 
immense  home-raised  turkey  which 
loomed  on  the  board  when  Dickens 
came  to  supper,  —  a  genuine  triumph 
over  the  Britisher.  I  have  a  picture 
of  the  "farmer"  seated  in  great  landed 
state  at  the  base  of  an  elm ;  it  is  signed, 
"O.  W.  Holmes,  phot.,  1864."  Home 
to  Lowell  meant  more  than  to'  the 
many.  He  watched  its  interests  care- 
fully, and  was  so  fond  of  every  stick 
and  stone  of  it  that  I  often  wonder 
how  he  forced  himself  to  leave  it  for 
the  alien  surroundings  of  Madrid.  But 
I  cannot  say  his  attachment  to  the  soil 
made  him  a  good  practical  overseer. 
He  used  to  laugh  at  his  lack  of  thrift, 
and  his  occasional  parade  of  an  ex- 
treme economy  was  the  more  funny. 
I  have  seen  him  ply  the  bellows  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  get  a  "raw"  on 
an  elm  log,  rather  than  strike  a  match, 
and  he  sometimes  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  a  great  domestic  manager. 
Nothing  could  be  more  absurd. 
Once,  when  Mrs.  Lowell  had  entrusted 
him  with  the  morning's  marketing  and 
he  had  forgotten  it,  he  entered  into  a 
long  and  elaborate  defence  of  himself 
as  a  "family  man,"  asserting  that  such 
distinction  was  his  chief  aim  in  life  and 
that  he  confidently  expected  the  in- 
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scription  on  his  headstone  should  be: 
"He  was  a  good  Provider." 

A  day  or  two>  after  my  arrival,  Mr. 
Lowell  took  me  to  call  upon  Long- 
fellow, and  it  so  chanced  that  we  met 
the  neighbor  poet  at  his  gate,  and  I 
was  straightway  introduced  as  a 
"young  fellow  with  a  cast  in  his  eye." 
This  was  sufficiently  embarrassing; 
but  nobody  could  remain  uneasy  with 
Longfellow,  —  he  was  kindness  itself, 
and  made  me  directly  much  at  home 
by  showing  me  some  of  his  art  treas- 
ures, a  doge  or  senator  by  Tintoretto 
and  other  fine  things.  He  immedi- 
ately granted  my  request  (to  sit  for  the 
"cast"),  invited  me  to  breakfast,  and 
the  next  morning  we  began  work  on 
the  broad  landing  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  where  there  was  a  tolerable 
light.  He  was  a  model  sitter,  patient 
and  unconscious,  having  become  a  lit- 
tle indifferent,  I  fancy,  by  frequent  ser- 
vice of  this  sort  to  aspiring  artists. 
As  a  host  he  had  become  a  proverb; 
his  hospitality  was  both  native  and 
cultivated,  and  withal  well  disciplined 
by  the  army  of  lion-hunters  who  bore 
down  upon  him  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  in  season  and  out,  of  whom  his 
good-nature  made  him  an  easy  prey. 
With  my  plan  of  two-hour  sittings  he 
showed  no  impatience,  only  stipulat- 
ing that  he  should  be  allowed  to  write 
while  he  sat.  He  little  minded  inter- 
ruption. One  morning  when  we  were 
both  absorbed  in  our  labor,  the  door 
of  an  upper  chamber  where  the  chil- 
dren were  at  play  was  thrown  open, 
and  little  Allegra  rushed  down  and 
beset  her  father  for  a  riddle  where- 
with to  puzzle  her  companions.  The 
poet  put  his  arm  around  her,  threw 
his  head  back,  and  improvised  as  fol- 
lows : 

"My  first  is  the  absence  of  light, 
My  second  a  home  for  a  night, 
My  third  is  the  worst  of  all  weathers, 
My  whole  is  a  poet  in  feathers." 

Allegra  vanished,  and  the  father  was 
immediately  far  away  with  Dante  in 
heaven  or  elsewhere.  Mr.  Longfellow 
was  at  this  time  translating  the  Divina 


Commedia,  and  every  Wednesday  even- 
ing received  at  his  house  several 
friends  to  whom  he  read  his  work  of 
the  week.  Though  I  knew  little  of 
Dante's  Italian,  Mr.  Lowell  always 
took  me  along  with  him,  and,  being  an 
insignificant  stranger,  I  was  treated 
with  great  consideration.  To  me 
these  were  nights  of  enchantment. 
The  usual  guests  were  Mr.  Lowell, 
Professor  Norton,  Mr.  Greene,  and 
sometimes  Mr.  Howells  (then  a  slim, 
dark,  handsome  youth,  recently  re- 
turned from  Venice),  and  occasionally 
James  T.  Fields.  Mr.  Longfellow 
read  very  simply,  in  a  style  befitting 
the  lofty  character  of  the  lines,  often 
pausing  and  inviting  criticism.  Nor- 
ton, Lowell  and  Howells  were  Italian 
scholars,  and  the  discussions  were  very 
interesting.  The  symposium  did  not 
terminate  with  the  reading.  We  then 
migrated  to  the  dining-room,  where 
a  supper  was  spread,  the  servants  were 
excluded,  and  the  fun  began.  Though 
the  thinking  was  high,  it  was  not  par- 
ticularly plain  living  at  Longfellow's; 
he  was  something  of  an  epicure,  gave 
his  guests  choice  wines  and  cigars, — 
he,  oddly  enough,  often  smoking  one- 
cent  Salem  cheroots.  I  do  not  re- 
member that  he  told  any  funny  stories 
at  these  feasts,  —  his  mirth  was  of  the 
gentlest  expression;  but  his  gracious 
presence  was  sufficient  to'  put  all  about 
him  in  the  happiest  humor.  He  would 
admit  no  rival  in  the  composition  of 
a  potato  salad.  Fields  officiated  as 
chief  story-teller,  when  present,  and  I 
think  he  was  the  greatest  artist  in  that 
line  whom  I  have  ever  heard.  He 
was  inexhaustible,  and  kept  the  table 
in  a  roar  incessant.  Mr.  Lowell  and 
Professor  Norton  both  were  charming 
raconteurs.  Thus,  succeeding  the  so- 
norous echoes  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, came  two  or  three  hours  of 
quite  different  reverberations.  Ah,  if 
through  some  magic  phonograph  I 
could  hear  them  ever  so  faintly  again! 
I  have  a  grotesque  memory  of  Mr. 
Longfellow  dragging  his  Scotch  terrier 
Trap,  by  the  hind  legs,  back  and  forth 
on  the  carpet,  to  scratch  his  back,  — 
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the  dog  with  his  eyes  shut  in  the 
seventh  heaven  of  bliss.  Trap  was  an 
awful  thief;  and  one  night  after  we  had 
returned  to  the  study,  we  heard  a  loud 
clatter  in  the  dining-room.  We  found 
Trap  in  a  corner,  eating  a  partridge 
which  he  had  dragged  from  the  table 
with  a  great  smashing  of  glass  and 
china. 

On  one  of  these  evenings  Mr.  Low- 
ell was  made  the  butt  of  some  lively 
raillery.  There  had  been  an  epidemic 
of  garroting  at  that  time,  and  several 
cases  had  occurred  in  or  near  Cam- 
bridge, so  that  there  was  much  talk 
about  it  and  some  general  alarm.  Mrs. 
Lowell,  knowing  that  we  came  home 
from  the  Dante  evenings  in  the  small 
hours,  expressed  anxiety  for  the  safety 
of  her  lord,  and  Lowell,  with  great 
glee,  took  down  his  old-fashioned  rifle 
from  the  wall,  and,  shouldering  arms, 
we  thus  marched  forth  to  the  rendez- 
vous in  high  feather.  Vast  were  the 
warrior's  raids  into  realms  of  fancy*: 
he  was  the  Cid,  Don  Quixote,  Cheva- 
lier Bayard,  Yankee  Doodle,  all  in 
one,  with  suitable  step  and  song,  and 
greatly  tickled  with  the  humor  of  the 
situation.  Here  was  chance  of  swift 
glory,  high  distinction  in  a  minute. 
Away  with  the  humdrum  quill  and 
midnight  oil!  Exit  Muse;  enter  Mars! 
I  think  he  would  have  been  pleased  to 
use  his  impracticable  weapon,  though 
I  forget  whether  or  not  it  was  loaded. 
How  delightfully  the  event  would 
figure  in  the  next  book  of  English 
travels  through  a  barbarous  republic! 
The  confreres  mocked  our  accoutre- 
ment; but  when  we  came  to  part  in  the 
lonely  street,  it  may  be  each  one 
wished  he  had  thought  of  his  gun. 

For  his  native  city  Mr.  Longfellow 
always  retained  the  affection  so  music- 
ally expressed  in  the  poem,  "My  Lost 
Youth."  Before  leaving  Portland,  I 
had  become  interested  in  the  new  pub- 
lic library  which  the  bookless  citizens 
were  striving  to  gather;  he  gave  to  my 
charge  for  this  purpose  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  volumes,  to  which  Mr. 
Lowell  added  a  large  number,  and 
Professor  Norton  still  more.     I  have 


no  doubt  that  some  of  the  poet's  home- 
less townsmen  received  other  proof  of 
his  warm  sympathy. 

Great  as  was  my  admiration  of  the 
author,  I  was  more  fascinated  by  the 
man,  —  his  manner  was  SO'  winning, 
he  was  so  simply  good  and  generous. 
The  sweetness  of  his  disposition  was 
shown  in  little  attentions  as  well  as 
larger  benefits.  When  my  work  was 
done,  he  gave  me  as  a  souvenir  an  al- 
batross quill  which  he  had  been  using. 
I  found  it  a  very  good  pen,  —  and  in 
later  times  half  suspected  it  of  a  desire 
to  fly  back  to  Cambridge.  There  was 
an  irresistible  charm  in  his  steady 
cheerfulness;  but  one  could  not  fail 
soon  to  see  some  slight  evidence  of  the 
deep  sadness  which  underlay  his  out- 
ward habit  and  clouded  all  his  later 
life.  It  is  good  to  recall  the  loving 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
hosts  of  friends,  and  his  modest  sim- 
plicity of  character,  wholly  untouched 
by  so  much  adulation.  His  birthday 
(the  sixty-second,  I  think)  occurring 
while  I  was  there,  Mrs.  Fields  gave  a 
dinner  in  his  honor  at  her  house  in 
Boston.  Emerson,  Lowell,  Norton, 
Holmes,  Judge  Hoar  and  other  notable 
men  were  present,  and  it  was  pleas- 
antly evident  that,  while  they  praised 
him  much,  they  loved  him  more. 
Towards  morning  we  drove  home 
over  the  long  bridge,  in  a  hack  full  of 
poets,  flowers  and  tobacco  smoke. 

Mr.  Longfellow  was  at  this  period 
in  fair  health,  his  face  clear-cut  and 
florid,  his  hair  and  beard  fast  whiten- 
ing. He  was  much  handsomer  than 
the  common  portraits,  which  bear  a 
superficial,  saturnine  look  of  profes- 
sional photography. 

My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Holmes 
was  comparatively  slight,  though  he 
was  prompt  to  honor  Lowell's  letter 
of  credit  in  my  behalf.  I  usually  saw 
him  but  an  hour  or  two  each  day  dur- 
ing my  work.  He  was  a  very  busy 
man,  full  of  diverse  interests;  and  how 
he  found  time  for  his  splendid  literary 
achievement  I  could  not  guess.  He 
had  a  great  fancy  for  mechanical  and 
other  invention,  and  at  the  time  of  my 
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arrival  was  deep  in  the  problem  of  a 
new  method  of  silvering  glass.  Even 
his  writing-desk  had  a  bank  of  drawers 
full  of  fine  tools,  which  he  displayed 
with  pride;  and  he  had  turned  the  at- 
tic of  his  house  into  a  carpenter's  shop. 
He  showed  me  his  invention  of  the 
stereoscope,  with  an  immense  collec- 
tion of  sun-prints.  He  was  a  fiddler; 
I  saw  the  ancient  instrument,  but  had 
no  opportunity  to  hear  a  performance. 
No  doubt  he  played  like  an  essayist. 
He  was  still  the  occupant  of  a  chair  at 
the  medical  school,  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  one  of  his  enter- 
taining lectures,  illustrated  by  an 
assistant  and  a  much  mutilated  ca- 
daver. Even  here  he  found  occasion 
for  a  joke  or  two,  which  the  youthful 
audience  welcomed  with  some  uproar. 

When  I  began  my  work,  I  found  the 
Professor  rather  a  restless  sitter,  being 
at  that  time  a  sufferer  from  asthma. 
He  was  of  a  nervous  temperament, 
sharply  conscious  of  everything  going 
on  about  him.  His  son,  Colonel 
Holmes,  was  sitting  beside  me  one 
morning  smoking,  when  the  Autocrat 
came  in  very  briskly,  suddenly 
stopped,  sniffed,  and  said:  "Something 
burning,  Wendell!"  Wendell  apolo- 
gized and  retired  with  his  pipe;  but 
the  window  must  be  opened  before  we 
could  go  on.  I  have  heard  that 
asthma  is  favorable  to  longevity,  but, 
doubting  this,  I  think  Holmes's  long 
life  is  an  instance  of  the  wholesome- 
ness  of  activity  of  brain  and  body, 
involving  a  variety  of  pursuits.  His 
face  and  figure  were  the  reverse  of  the 
classic  type;  he  was  much  under  the 
average  size;  but  I  suppose  there  was 
never  elsewhere  so  much  wit  and 
ability  so  compactly  housed.  The 
common  portraits  are  very  inadequate. 
In  most  of  them  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  substitute  a  smooth  vacancy 
for  a  face  which  was  almost  rugged, 
and  glowing  with  sensibility. 

If  Dr.  Holmes  was  the  busiest  man 
of  my  notable  acquaintance,  Mr.  Em- 
erson, my  next  sitter,  was  the  slowest 
of  movement,  and  in  appearance  most 
leisurely.    As  I  could  not  see  how  Dr. 


Holmes  could  find  time  to  write 
poetry,  essays  and  novels  —  he  was  so 
busy  —  so  I  could  not  understand  how 
Mr.  Emerson  could  do  anything,  being 
so  deliberate.  If,  as  he  said,  hurry  is 
vulgar,  he  was  the  most  uncommon  of 
men.  Upon  my  arrival  at  Concord,  I 
found  him  engaged  in  some  outdoor 
affairs  —  he  was  a  practical  farmer  — 
and  apparently  thinking  of  anything 
but  books  or  philosophy.  A  great 
ugly  straw  hat  made  the  only  change 
I  noticed  in  his  apparel;  but  that  was 
startling.  I  had  always  seen  him  in 
the  same  black,  formal  garments, 
rather  antiquated  in  style,  very  neat 
and  precise,  and  with  that  wonted 
air  which  made  one  feel  that  he  never 
had  worn  or  could  wear  anything  else. 
His  tall,  spare  figure,  narrow,  sloping 
shoulders  and  this  peculiar  mode  of 
dress  made  him  conspicuous  in  any  as- 
sociation. His  face  was  equally  strik- 
ing and  differentiated  from  all  others. 
It  did  not  directly  reveal  his  great 
intellectuality,  but  rather  seemed 
stamped  with  an  air  of  extreme  refine- 
ment and  fastidiousness,  with  some- 
thing of  the  expression  we  notice  in 
the  more  youthful  bust  of  Cicero.  The 
forehead  was  neither  high  nor  broad, 
the  whole  face  narrow  and  aquiline, 
the  head  rising  very  much  toward  the 
back.  To  me,  the  chalk  drawing  by 
Rowse  (in  the  possession  of  Professor 
Norton)  is  the  most  satisfactory  por- 
trait. It  is  certainly  a  beautiful  picture 
of  Emerson,  the  optimist. 

I  was  eager  to  begin  my  modeling, 
but  there  were  obstacles.  I  had 
brought  a  slate  for  the  clay,  but  no 
easel,  thinking  I  might  find  one  in  the 
house.  There  was  none  available,  and 
a  search  of  the  premises  revealed  no 
tools  sufficient  for  construction.  The 
search  was  slow  and  thorough.  Then 
Mr.  Emerson  said:  "We  will  drive  to 
the  joiner  and  see  what  may  be  done" 
—  this  with  the  manner  of,  one  pre- 
paring to  build  a  ship.  Then,  though 
I  protested  that  I  was  quite  willing  to 
walk  and  go  alone,  a  conveyance  must 
be  had.  But  the  mare,  "Dolly,"  was 
loose  in  the  meadow,  and  greatly  pre- 
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ferred  freedom  to  the  sop  of  oats 
which  the  philosopher  patiently  rattled 
in  a  pan.  After  half  an  hour's  coax- 
ing, she  allowed  herself  to  be  caught 
and  harnessed  into  an  old  wagon,  and 
then  jogged  away  with  us,  as  deliber- 
ate as  her  master,  to  the  home  of  the 
joiner.  He  was  absent,  but  his  wife, 
who  well  knew  Mr.  Emerson,  brought 
the  key  of  the  workshop,  and  urged  us 
to  make  use  of  anything  we  could  find, 
saying  that  "Thomas"  would  be  glad 
that  we  should  do  so.  This  didn't  sat- 
isfy the  conscience  of  my  patron,  and, 
after  some  remonstrance  on  the  lady's 
part,  he  insisted  upon  driving  off  to  a 
more  distant  shop,  where  we  found  a 
carpenter,  who  heartily  gave  us  the 
freedom  of  the  place.  It  was  interest- 
ing to  note  the  eager  friendliness 
shown  the  driver  in  the  ugly  straw  hat 
by  all  the  villagers  whom  we  met. 

Having  carefully  explained  my  pur- 
pose to  the  carpenter,  Mr.  Emerson 
said  he  would  take  a  short  path  across 
the  fields,  and  leave  "Dolly"  to  bring 
me  and  my  work,  when  it  should  be 
done.  I  soon  built  a  rude  support  for 
the  clay,  —  something  resembling  an 
easel,  —  and  drove  home,  arriving  be- 
fore my  leisurely  friend,  who  had 
doubtless  loitered  and  dallied  with  na- 
ture by  the  way.  I  well  remember  his 
look  of  surprise  when  he  saw  the  easel, 
and  his  remark:  "What!  so  much  in  so 
little  time!"  Evidently  he  lived  not  by 
measure  of  hours  and  minutes,  but  in 
eternity,  and  always  had  time  to  spare. 

He  had  the  same  slow  and  gentle 
manner  in  the  little  offices  of  hospi- 
tality. In  these  he  was  almost  grace- 
ful. He  took  me  to  my  chamber 
himself,  looked  about  solicitously, 
asked  me  what  kind  of  a  pen  I  used, 
brought  me  some  of  his  own  —  then, 
inquiring  if  I  smoked,  brought  some 
cigars,  and  said  he  was  himself  a  very 
poor  smoker,  —  and  so  demonstrated. 
He  received  chance  visitors,  of  whom 
there  were  a  number  during  my  stay, 
—  some  of  them  from  beyond  the  sea, 
bringing  no  manner  of  introduction 
excepting  curiosity,  —  with  the  same 
gentle  courtesy,  and  revealed  not  the 


least  impatience,  however  unimpor- 
tant the  guest  or  trivial  the  matter  oc- 
cupying his  time.  Towards  the  close 
of  my  visit,  I  ventured  to  tell  him  that 
I  had  received  several  letters  from 
friends  begging  for  his  autograph. 
He  went  directly  to  the  study,  and  soon 
brought  me  five  or  six  sheets  of  paper, 
each  with  a  verse  and  his  name.  I 
can  remember  but  one,  and  that  the 
shortest.    It  was: 

"Would'st  thou  seal  up  the  avenues  of  ill? 
Pay  every  debt  as  if  God  wrote  the  bill. 
R.   W .  Emerson." 

Apparently  Mr.  Emerson  was  the 
most  modest  of  men.  Though  he 
talked  freely  and  seemed,  like  Tho- 
reau's  woodchopper,  to  enjoy  talking, 
I  never  once  heard  him  speak  of  him- 
self. To  be  sure,  there  was  no  reason 
why  he  should  do  so  to  a  passing  ac- 
quaintance; but  my  impression  was 
strengthened  by  the  apparent  attitude 
which  his  speech  gave  him  toward 
others.  From  his  characterization  of 
Alcott,  one  might  almost  have  fancied 
Emerson  a  humble  student  at  the  feet 
of  a  Socrates.  To  this  great  man  he 
led  me  on  the  evening  of  my  arrival. 
We  found  the  mansion  illuminated  in 
honor  of  the  return  from  Europe  of 
Miss  Louisa  Alcott ;  but  there  were  few 
callers,  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  a  dissertation  upon  Greek 
art,  from  the  elder  oracle,  which  Mr. 
Emerson  seemed  to  enjoy  very  much; 
but  it  was  far  too  abstract  and  misty 
to  be  of  any  use  to  me.  As  he  lauded 
Alcott,  so  others.  If  he  mentioned  an 
artist  or  writer,  it  was  to  praise.  He 
seemed  incapable  of  animadversion. 
I  thought  he  pleased  himself  in 
making  heroes  for  his  own  worship  — 
sometimes  of  poor  material.  He  talked 
admiringly  of  Thoreau,  and  here  I 
could  sympathize  warmly,  and  so  ex- 
pressing myself  he  guided  me  to  the 
site  of  the  famous  house  by  Walden 
Pond,  and  in  the  adjacent  wood  cut  a 
young  hickory,  and  presented  me  a 
walking  stick  as  a  memento.  I  am 
sure  he  would  not  have  reft  it,  but  it 
was  on  his  own  land.     Alas!  I  cannot 
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remember  what  he  said  about  Tho- 
reau;  but,  as  we  were  returning  home, 
I  recall  oddly  enough,  he  spoke  of  na- 
ture's apparent  wastefulness  in  the 
matter  of  seeds,  and  stooping,  pulled 
up  a  common  weed,  tasted  the  root, 
and  remarked  that  she  was  occasion- 
ally stingy  and  used  the  same  flavor 
for  two  or  three  different  plants. 

An  illustrative  anecdote  is  given  me 
by  a  friend  who  visited  him.  At  dinner 
one  day  there  was  mention  of  a  woman 


well  known  as  a  lion-hunter;  and  in 
speaking  of  her  Mrs.  Emerson  used 
the  word  "snob."  Mr.  Emerson  ob- 
jected: the  word  was  too  harsh,  —  he 
didn't  like  that  ugly  class  of  words 
beginning  with  "sn".  His  wife  in- 
quired how  he  would  characterize  the 
lady.  "I  should  say"  —  very  slowly 
—  "she  is  a  person  having  great  sym- 
pathy with  success." 

He  was  reading  the  life  of  Wedge- 
wood  at  this  time,  and  was  pleased  to 
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talk  of  pottery  and  the  use  of  terra- 
cotta in  architecture,  of  which  I  had 
made  some  study  in  Italy;  but  he  had 
apparently  about  the  same  view  of  fine 
art  that  an  eagle  in  the  clouds  might 
have,  providing  the  eagle  with  an 
Emersonian  brain.  I  suppose  he 
placed  Art  in  its  true  relation  to  every- 
thing else;  but  of  its  relative  merit  in 
detail  he  was,  I  think,  quite  unin- 
formed, —  and,  as  I  said,  spoke  of  art- 
ists, as  of  others,  only  to  praise. 

With  all  the  friendliness  and  cheer- 
fulness in  his  talk  of  men  and  affairs 
went  a  certain  remoteness  of  vision 
and  abstraction,  as  if  he  were  at  the 
same  time  listening  to  the  conversation 
of  Plato  or  Goethe,  or  the  whisperings 


of  his  own  particular  daemon.  One 
admired,  but  felt  himself  remotely 
placed  in  a  throng.  Being  with  him, 
one  must  admire,  and  might  grow  to 
love;  but  who*  could  foresee  intimacy? 
I  cannot  say  that  he  was  apparently 
less  human  or  humane  than  other  not- 
able men  of  whom  I  am  thinking;  but 
he  seemed  to  dwell  apart,  dispassion- 
ate. His  association  with  the  gods  was 
so  constant  and  absorbing  that  close 
contact  with  men  became  impossible. 
Men  were  merely  man.  He  was 
obliged  to  reckon  with  them  in  the 
mass.  His  concern  was  with  the 
whole  —  and  he  must  generalize.  An 
individual  was  but  a  type.  His  im- 
mutability of  deportment  added  to  the 
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impression  of  remoteness  which  I  en- 
tertained. If,  wandering  in  those 
ghostly  realms  beyond  the  Styx,  I  am 
so  fortunate  as  to  meet  familiar  shades, 
I  expect  least  change  in  his  appari- 
tion. Even  here,  with  him,  one  might 
fancy  himself  already  translated. 

No  one  so  endowed  as  he  could 
have  been  wanting  in  a  sense  of  hu- 
mor; but  I  observed  little  of  it  in  his 
daily  life  and  conversation.  With  all 
his  unvarying  cheerfulness,  the  most 
austere  Puritan  could  not  be  more  se- 
rious. He  had  apparently  no  taste  for 
play  or  nonsense.  The  smallest  spark 
of  humor  in  his  deliberate  utterance 
stuck  fiery  ofT  indeed.  A  pun  was  al- 
most shocking.  Once  when,  on  a  lec- 
turing tour,  he  came  to  my  studio  in 


a  Western  city,  he  surprised  me  with : 
"What  are  you   doing  out  here,  Mr. 

?     Looking    for    the    Maine 

chance?"       I    might    have    said     Tit 
quoque,  but  I  was  overcome. 

His  memory,  even  of  small  details, 
was  at  this  time  perfect.  A  year  or 
more  after  my  visit  at  Concord,  I  met 
him  at  a  dinner  in  Boston,  and  he  di- 
rectly resumed  a  former  conversa- 
tion about  terra-cotta,  referring  to  pre- 
cise details.  The  strange  failure  of 
memory  in  later  years  is  the  more  re- 
markable. I  have  heard  that,  attend- 
ing the  funeral  of  a  dear  friend,  he 
could  not  recall  the  name  of  him  he 
mourned.  I  like  to  fancy  that  he  in 
some  sort  possessed  the  secret  of  life, 
—  that  in  his  abstraction  he  hovered 
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nearer  the  inner  court  of  the  universe 
than  his  fellows,  and  at  this  later  stage 
had  perhaps  entered  and  partly  closed 
the  gate  behind  him.  But  'tis  consid- 
ering too  curiously.  His  sojourn  here 
gave  courage  to  mankind,  and  espe- 
cially to  American  youth.  His  lonely 
indwelling  was  perhaps  the  means  of 
his  influence  for  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number. 


It  is  scarcely  fitting  to  regard  these 
men  of  whom  I  have  written  as  a  co- 
terie, — though  I  have  often  heard 
them,  with  two  or  three  others  whom 
I  may  not  mention,  spoken  of  as  a 
clique.  They  were  sharply  differen- 
tiated as  individuals,  but  certainly 
much  modified  by  circumstances  com- 


mon to  them  all.  They  lived,  not  far 
separated,  in  permanent  homes.  They 
were  constant  friends.  All  attained 
fame  while  living,  —  were,  so  to  speak, 
successful  in  life,  and  no  poet  of  them 
had  to  dodge  the  bailiff.  All  were  of 
good  moral  character,  all  highly  es- 
teemed socially,  all  collegiates,  all  good 
husbands,  good  fathers,  good  citizens 
and  good  Americans.  Their  genial 
hospitality  and  altruism  I  have  wished 
to  illustrate  in  these  slight  memories 
of  personal  intercourse.  If  they  formed 
a  clique,  their  conspiracy  was  a  whole- 
some one  for  the  community  and  the 
world  at  large,  and  a  wide  search  will 
fail  to  reveal  another  band  of  men  ex- 
hibiting so  much  combined  genius  and 
respectability. 


LUDWIG    RICHTER,  THE    GERMAN    PEOPLE'S 

ARTIST. 


By    W.   Henry    Winslow. 


THE  man  who  probably  has  had 
the  widest  influence  upon  mod- 
ern wood  engraving  is  the  late 
Ludwig  Richter;  and  as  an  original 
designer  he  is  only  to  be  compared 
among  Germans  with  Durer,  Hans 
Holbein  and  Menzel.  A  summary  of 
his  life  and  work  would  seem  to 
have  an  interest  for  a  public  which 
knows  too  little  of  either,  and 
especially  now  when  vulgar  and  taw- 
dry sensationalism  so  often  usurps  the 
place  of  the  idealism  and  the  healthy 
sentiment  which  are  his  shining  char- 
acteristics. 

Richter  was  born  September  28, 
1803,  in  a  sub- 
urb of  Dres- 
den, his  father 
being  a  cop- 
per-plate en- 
graver and 
draughtsman, 
and  his  pater- 
nal grandfather 
a  copper-plate 
printer.  The 
latter  in  his 
earlier  days 
was  a  believer 
in  alchemy  and 
wasted  time 
and  money  in 
its  pursuit. 
The  maternal 
grandfat  h  e  r 
had  a  little 
shop,  whose 
odd  customers 
and  quaint  in- 
terior greatly 
interested  the 
lad,  as  his 
drawings     in 


after  years  abundantly  testify.  Prot- 
estantism influenced  him  through  his 
Lutheran  mother  and  grandmother, 
and  Romanism  through  his  father  and 
grandfather,  he  himself  becoming  in 
the  end,  a  Roman  Catholic,  though  of 
a  singularly  .liberal  type. 

At  a  very  early  age,  the  drama,  in 
the  form  of  a  Marionette  theatre,  seized 
upon  the  child's  imagination.  Three 
pennies  intended  for  buying  cherries 
procured  him  entrance,  the  play  being 
the  story  of  Dr.  Faustus  and  his  com- 
pact with  the  devil.  A  certain  spirit 
named  Vitzli-Putzli  being  summoned 
by  the  doctor  and  asked  if  he  desired 
eternal     happi- 
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ness  replied 
that  if  heav- 
en could  only 
be  reached  by 
a  la  d  d  e  r  of 
knives  he 
would  try  to 
climb  though 
he  were  cut  in 
pieces.  This, 
says  Richter  in 
his  interesting 
"Recollec- 
tions," affected 
him  strangely. 
But  what 
touched  him 
more  deeply 
was  the  stern 
tragedy  of  war 
enacted  in  and 
about  Dresden 
when  he  was 
only  eight 
years  old,  in- 
cluding a  sight 
of  Napoleon, 
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the  camps  of  the  allied  armies  and 
a  visit  to  a  battlefield,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  spectacle  of  a  great  city  on  the 
verge  of  starvation,  forced  to  receive 
a  horde  of  foreign  soldiers,  who  were 
quartered  upon  the  inhabitants.  He 
saw  the  immense  line  of  watch-fires 
upon  all  the  heights  around  the  city, 
and  the  dreaded  arbiter  of  nations,  Na- 
poleon, riding  in  front  of  his  staff, 
"with  a  face  of  bronze,"  and  with 
cocked  hat  and  long  gray  overcoat,  just 
as  one  thinks  of  him,  the  unforgetable 
countenance  seeming  to  declare:  "I 
am  my  own  world  and  men  are  the  fig- 
ures with  which  I  reckon." 


After  the  Russian  campaign,  during 
a  snow-storm,  the  boy  saw  something 
of  the  reverse  of  the  medal,  a  wretched 
procession  crossing  the  bridge  over 
the  Elbe,  French  soldiers  straggling 
homeward,  as  best  they  could,  dis- 
mounted cavalry-men  wrapped  in 
ragged  horse-blankets  and  supported 
by  sticks  and  crutches,  and  others 
wearing  women's  hoods  and  blouses 
stolen  from  the  peasants  to  protect 
them  from  the  bitter  cold.  Later  came 
the  Russians,  with  Kalmucks  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  Tartars  wearing 
high  pointed  caps,  Bashkirs  in  scale- 
armor,   and   baggage-laden    dromeda- 
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ries.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  impres- 
sion such  scenes  made  upon  the  fresh 
sensibilities  of  the  embryo  artist. 

After  a  little  rudimentary  schooling, 
he  began,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  to  help 
his  father,  his  ambition  to  be  more  than 
a  mechanical  draughtsman  and  en- 
graver yielding  for  the  time  to  neces- 
sity. Their  occupation  was  mainly 
the  illustration  of  cheap  almanacs,  con- 
taining a  medley  of  receipts,  predic- 
tions and  notices  of  public  events  and 
festivals.  These  were  published  by 
local  booksellers,  odd  characters  who 
came  to  Dresden  to  give  their  orders 
in  person. 

The  course  of  study  then  open  to  the 
would-be  artist  seems  in  the  light  of 
to-day  pathetically  barren,  consisting 
largely  in  avoiding  direct  contact  with 
Nature  and  at  the  same  time  copying 
travesties  of  her  at  second  hand.  The 
artist    known    in    his    time    as    "Old 
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Zingg,"  a  patron  and  employer  of  the 
elder  Richter,  was  the  chief  priest  of 
this  cult,  and  his  pupils  were  made  to 
labor  over  what  he  called  "the  sharp- 
cut  oak  touch"  and  "theroundedlinden 
touch,"  as  a  preparation  for  foliage 
drawing,  and  in  copying  engravings, 
and  sometimes  drawing  from  casts. 
Yet  another  teacher  folded  and  re- 
folded bits  of  paper  in  fan-like  shapes 
to  serve  as  models  for  leafage. 

When  Richter  was  fifteen,  the  first 
opportunity  came  for  greater  freedom. 
An  art  publisher  of  Dresden,  named 
Arnold,  seeking  an  etcher,  accidentally 
found  himself  in  the  father's  work- 
room, and  finally  came  to  an  agree- 
ment with  him  whereby  Ludwig  was 
to  assist  by  making  a  series  of  views  of 
the  city  and  its  environs.  The  pub- 
lisher was  much  moved  by  Ludwig's 
resemblance  to  a  son  whom  he  had  lost, 
and  thus  began  a  lasting  friendship 
with  the  Arnold  family,  which  was  to 
prove  of  no  little  value. 

But  what  at  the  time  appeared  to  the 
young  fellow  the  event  of  his  life  was 
his  appointment  in  1820  as  artist  to 
Prince  Narischkin,  a  member  of  the 
family  of   Catherine  the  Second's  in- 
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famous  favorite.  He  was  about  to 
travel  in  France  and  Northern  Italy, 
and  engaged  Richter,  as  one  might 
now  engage  a  photographer,  to  secure 
mementoes  of  his  journey.  The  salary 
was  small,  but  the  opportunity  to  travel 
snd  to  sketch  seemed  a  heaven-send. 
His  employer,  however,  proved  to  be 
a  Russian  grandee  of  the  good  old  type, 
a  handsome  barbarian,  a  gourmet  and 
gambler,  tyrannical,  superstitious  and 
ignorant.  Yet  though  exchanging 
one  drudgery  for  another  our  artist 
tasted  liberty  at  intervals  and  saw 
something  of  a  world  otherwise  unat- 
tainable. He  was  present  at  a  hunt 
arranged  to  gratify  his  patron  by 
Goethe's  Carl  August  of  Weimer,  and 
his  drawings  were  praised  by  the  duke. 
"His  powerful  figure,  quiet,  forcible 
speech  and  movements  impressed  me," 
says  Richter,  "though  his  appearance 
was  that  of  an  intelligent  farmer." 

After  a  seven  months'  journey,  and 
some  misgivings  lest  the  extravagant 
prince  should  not  pay  him  the  arrears 
of  his  salary,  Richter  was  dismissed 
politely  enough,  with  a  hundred  ducats 


in  his  pocket,  and  soon  reached  home, 
quite  as  glad  to  be  there  as  he  had  been 
to  leave  it.  Thirty  labored  sepia  draw- 
ings, the  fruit  of  his  travels,  were 
bound  at  great  cost  and  given  by 
Narischkin  to  the  Empress  of  Russia. 
One  wonders  what  has  become  of 
them. 

Paris  was  visited  during  the  festivi- 
ties attending  the  christening  of  the 
Duke  of  Bordeaux,  one  of  Louis 
Eighteenth's  children ;  and  it  is  strange 
to  hear  of  the  sort  of  amusements  of- 
fered to  Parisians:  struggles  for  sau- 
sages thrown  to  the  mob,  drinking  free 
wine  from  the  public  fountains,  and 
climbing  greased  poles  for  prizes. 

While  Richter  resumed  work  on  the 
Dresden  views,  he  took  every  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  paintings  to  which 
he  had  access,  including  those  of  his 
younger  contemporaries,  who  were  just 
then  playing  the  old  game  of  Realism 
versus  Conventionalism.  Some  of 
them  gravely  arrayed  themselves  in 
antique  tunics,  flat  caps  and  ruffs,  and 
thus  walked  the  streets,  wearing  their 
hair  long  and  with  staffs  in  their  hands. 
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Meanwhile  Rome,  the  artists'  goal 
at  that  time,  was  continually  in  Rich- 
ter's  mind,  and  once  more  the  friendly 
Arnold  came  to  his  aid,  guaranteeing 
an  income  which  with  rigid  economy 
was  destined  to  serve  for  three  years. 
Bidding  family  and  betrothed  farewell, 
knapsack  on  back,  he  walked  from 
Munich  to  the  Eternal  City,  arriving 
on  his  birthday  September  28.  He 
went  at  once  to>  the  Caffe  Greco  for 
letters,  while  the  bells  were  ringing 
to  celebrate  the  election  of  Leo 
Twelfth;  for  there  in  those  days  for- 
eign artists'  correspondence  was 
spread  upon  a  side-board  for  every  one 
to  take  his  pick.       Richter  was  wel- 


He  gives  us  an  account  of  the  first 
of  the  afterwards  famous  artists'  festi- 
vals, which  originated  in  a  simple  prac- 
tical joke  played  upon  a  man  named 
Flor,  who  after  bidding  a  final  fare- 
well to  his  fellow  artists  in  Rome  con- 
cluded to  return,  and  by  a  concerted 
plan  was  cut  by  them  on  the  pretext 
that  the  actual  Flor  had  gone  home. 
The  proscription  only  ended  when  the 
victim,  acting  on  an  interested  hint, 
agreed  to  give  an  entertainment  at 
Cervara,  and  was  immediately  identi- 
fied by  general  acclamation. 

Richter's  second  winter  in  Italy 
found  him  suffering  from  severe  men- 
tal  depression,  ending-  in  the  experi- 
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corned  by  his  compatriots,  his  gentle, 
friendly  nature  and  ardent  spirit  bring- 
ing him  into*  close  relations  with  most 
of  them,  including  Overbeck,  Philip 
Veit,  Thorwaldsen,  Schnorr  and  Koch. 
The  only  visible  result  of  his  first 
winter,  the  novelty  of  which  he  greatly 
enjoyed,  was  an  oil  landscape,  which 
he  sent  home,  and  the  next  summer 
found  him  sketching  among  the  Alban 
and  Sabine  hills. 


ence  commonly  known  as  conver- 
sion. That  it  was  in  his  case  a  serious 
matter,  affecting  his  whole  life,  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt,  and  thencefor- 
ward the  Christian  attitude  in  his  work 
was  very  evident,  as  well  as  the  increas- 
ing influence  of  Albert  Diirer,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  his  drawings  for 
the  block. 

Encouraged  by  the  sale  of  a  land- 
scape through  the  friendly  offices   of 
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Schnorr,  Richter,  who  had  thought  o<f 
returning  home,  concluded  to  go  to 
Nettuno  and  Civitella,  where  through- 
out the  summer  he  worked  diligently, 
making  landscape  studies  of  the  wild 
and  solitary  country.  The  third  winter 
in  Rome  was  busy,  but  uneventful,  and 
after  the  usual  parting  festivities  he  set 
off  in  April,  again  on  foot,  upon  his 
homeward  a  r 
journey,  1  r\gUL» 
which  was  'X:: 
enlivened  by 
chance  en- 
counters with 
acquaint- 
ances. Upon 
leaving  Stutt- 
gart, as  night 
fell,  he  came 
to  a  little 
town  of  tow- 
ers and  tur- 
rets upon  a 
river,  Roth- 
enburg  on 
the  Tauber, 
the  scene  of 
the  story  of 
the  Treasure- 
Seekers  by 
Musaus, 
which  he 
afterward  il- 
lustrated. It 
was  a  dream 
of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages;  its 
old  houses  were  covered  with  guild 
emblems  and  coats  of  arms,  and 
its  Gothic  inn,  into  which  it  was 
necessary  to  descend  by  two  steps, 
had  windows  with  round  leaded 
panes  and  carved  timbers  beneath  the 
ceiling.  Within  were  silent  men, 
strangely  dressed,  solemnly  drinking 
from  pewter  tankards.  Years  later, 
after  the  publication  of  his  illustrations, 
an  acquaintance  in  Munich  said:  "A 
travelling  companion  and  myself  walk- 
ing lately  in  Bavaria  hit  upon  a  town 
which  seemed  to  have  been  created  by 
you.  You  ought  to  see  it.  It  is  Roth- 
enburg." 


TRUE    LOVE 


During  Richter's  three  years'  ab- 
sence, few  changes  had  occurred  in  his 
family,  one  brother  and  sister,  both 
artists,  being  at  home,  while  another 
brother  had  gone  to  Poland  to  teach 
drawing  in  a  nobleman's  family. 
Arnold  had  proposed  to  give  him  fur- 
ther employment  but  found  himself 
unable  to  do  so,  and  Ritcher  therefore 

returned     to 
yrj        piece      work 

j  and     painted 

■  ■•  oil  land- 
scapes which 
were  not  al- 
ways salable. 
In  1827,  after 
a  long  be- 
trothal, he 
was  married 
to  Auguste 
Freuden- 
b  e  r  g,  and 
soon  became 
d  rawing- 
master  in  the 
Meissen  Art- 
school,  under 
the  patron- 
age of  the 
Dresden 
A  cademy, 
and  removed 
to  the  then 
picturesque 
suburb. 
Later  he  oc- 
cupied an 
apartment  in  an  old  rambling  build- 
ing, whose  owner  exercised  cer- 
tain time-honored  rights  and  was 
held  to  other  equally  antiquated 
responsibilities  transmitted  from  feudal 
time.  Thus  free  lodging  could  not 
be  refused  any  poor  person  ac- 
tually born  under  its  roof,  and  any 
accused  of  criminality  within  its  pre- 
cints,  as  in  the  case  of  a  woman  charged 
with  infanticide,  must  be  tried  there. 
It  was  here  that  the  idea  originated  of 
the  charming  domestic  sketches,  Filrs 
Haus  (For  the  House),  beginning  with 
impromptu  drawings  made  for  his 
children   during  the  winter   evenings. 
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After  nine  years,  the  Meissen  school 
being  closed,  Ritcher  returned  to 
Dresden,  and  his  father  lost  his  post 
of  instructor  at  the  Academy,  the  son 
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SILENT   LOVE. 

being  named  as  his  substitute,  much  to 
the  latter's  embarrassment,  with  the 
intimation  that  his  non-acceptance 
would  be  of  no>  service  to  the  elder 
Richter.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  both 
that  their  affectionate  relations  were 
not  in  the  least  affected  by  this  cir- 
cumstance. About  this  time  the  pro- 
longed connection  began  with  George 
Wigand  of  Leipsic,  first  signalized 
by  illustrations  for  "Picturesque  and 
Romantic  Germany"  and  those  of  the 
"Vicar  of  Wakefield"  for  wood  en- 
graving. It  was  in  1837-8  that  Rich- 
ter began  seriously  to  study  this  art, 
nine  years  after  the  death  of  the  well 
known  Englishman,  Thomas  Bewick, 
who  had  revived  it  after  two  centuries 
of  neglect,  a  neglect  due  largely  to  the 
impossibility  of  cutting  fine  and  per- 
manent lines  with  a  knife  and  with  the 
grain,  upon  wood.  The  need  of  a 
cheap  substitute  for  metal  engraving 
for  popular  book-illustration  led  to 
cutting  across  the  grain  of  the  wood 
with  the  graver,  a  revolution  compar- 
able in  its  results  to  that  which  the 


photo-mechanical  processes  have 
brought  about  in  our  day.  Wigand 
established  three  of  Bewick's  pupils  in 
Leipsic  to  forward  his  publications, 
and  Richter,  whose  pencil  was  yet 
more  essential,  with  a  sigh  perhaps  for 
his  oil  paintings,  in  which  by  the  bye 
he  was  never  more  than  respectable, 
took  up  whati  was  to*  be  the  proper 
labor  of  his  life. 

The  Richter  Album,  a  selection 
from  illustrations  made  for  Wigand, 
fairlyi  represents  the  artist's  average 
illustrative  work  as  Furs  Haus  does 
that  which  was  most  congenial.  One 
of  the  former,  from  a  block  three  in- 
ches square,  such  as  he  frequently 
used,  shows  a  graveyard.  A  watch- 
man of  the  old  time  stands  beside  an 
open  grave  partly  covered  with  boards. 
Low  mounds,  each  with  its  slender 
wooden  cross,  are  about  him.  One 
cross  bears  the  name  "Marie,"  the 
name  of  the  daughter  Richter  lost.  In 
the  middle  distance  is  a  church  gable 
with  trees  beyond  lightly  drawn.     A 
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night  bird  flits  by,  and  the  moon  peeps 
from  behind  dark  drifting  clouds.  The 
sturdy  old  man,  covered  with  a  great 
caped  coat,  stands  firmly  planted  on 
the  earth,  clasping  a  long-handled 
partisan  with  crossed  hands,  and  medi- 
tates with  bent  head.  There  are  three 
heavy  shadows,  that  within  the  grave, 
that  of  the  watchman,  and  that  upon 
his  side  turned  from  the  moon  toward 
the  spectator.  The  engraving  gives 
as  usual  clear  white  lights,  shows  a 
clean  touch  and  fine  line  work,  and  is 
redolent  of  mysterious  moonlight  and 
haunting  shadows. 

An  illustration  of  a  story  of  Musaus 
bears  merely  the  words,  "Far  away  in 
rugged  Westphalia  upon  a  hot  day 
he  rode  till  nightfall  without  coming 
to  an  inn."  This  picture  is  a  land- 
scape, a  wild  country  and  a  wooded 
cliff  crowned  by  a  castle.  Far  away 
are  hills  dark  in  the  shadow  of  thunder 
clouds,  which  roll  up  behind  the  castle 
cliff  so  as  to  bring  it  into  bright  re- 
lief. Nearer  to'  the  eye  stretches  a 
heath.  A  little  figure,  pack  on  back, 
is  seen  approaching.  In  the  fore- 
ground rides  the  traveller,  mounted 
on  a  shaggy  pony,  who  picks  his  way 
with  hanging  head  over  the  broken, 
undulating  ground.  The  composition 
resolves  itself  into  an  arrangement  of 
opposed    horizontal    bands    or    strata, 


running  across  the  picture.  Begin- 
ning with  the  top,  we  have  the  storm 
clouds,  lighter  above  and  darker  be- 
low; then  a  line  of  yet  darker  distant 
hills,  with  a  lighter  range  and  castle 
in  front;  and,  lightest  of  all,  the  heath 
and  then  the  boldly  hatched  fore- 
ground, the  strongly  accented  figure 
of  the  traveller  binding  together,  as  it 
were,  the  alternating  strata  of  con- 
trasting tones  which  are  piled  up  be- 
hind him.  It  is  the  happiest  amplifi- 
cation of  the  simplest  text,  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  a  rough  country,  threatening 
tempest,  romantic  castle  and  weary 
traveller,  all  in  a  space  no  larger  than 
a  visiting  card,  created  with  a  few 
black  lines,  the  work  of  three  or  four 
hours. 

Another  block  illustrates  Richter's 
favorite  story,  entitled  "Silent  Love." 
The  descriptive  lettering  reads,  "He 
went  according  to  old  custom  and  an- 


THE   WATCHMAN 

nounced  to  the  mother  in  the  friend- 
liest manner  his  matrimonial  intentions 
concerning  her  honored  daughter." 
Two  persons  in  mediaeval  gala  attire 
are  seen  in  a  timber-ceiled  chamber, 
containing  a  heavily  curtained  bed,  a 
table  with  flagon  and  glasses  upon  it, 
and  a  leather-covered  fifteenth  century 
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chair.  The  substantial  elderly  man 
stands,  feathered  cap  in  hand,  raising 
the  other  to  emphasize  his  words.  The 
benignant  dame,   who  wears   a    dark 


TEN   O'CLOCK. 

coif  with  lappets  over  a  wimple,  is  in 
the  act  of  curtseying,  indicated  by  the 
stiff  bend  of  the  back  and  the  sweep 
of  the  skirt  behind.  The  large  old 
hands,  with  pronounced  joints,  are  not 
unaccustomed  to  household  work. 
The  well  developed  nose  suggests 
character,  and  the  chatelaine,  with  its 
roomy  bag  of  two  divisions,  and  the 
keys  confirm  the  testimony  of  the 
hands.  The  suitor's  nosegay  and 
breast-knot  and  the  sprigs  of  greenery 
behind  the  mirror  mark  a  special  oc- 
casion. Nothing  could  better  tell  the 
story.  There  is  no  line  amiss,  nor  one 
too  many. 

Richter's  pictured  parables  and  fan- 
cies throw  light  equally  upon  every- 
day German  life,  from  the  nursery  to 
the  churchyard,  its  public  and  private 
festivals  and  holy  days,  and  its  folk 
and  fairy  lore,  and  are  accompanied 
by  naive  and  humorous  touches  and 
applications  all  his  own  and  usually 
embellished  with  a  running  accom- 
paniment or  setting  of  animal  or  flower 
drawing,  a  marvel  of  decorative  skill. 
His  style,  the  best  expression  of  his 
unsophisticated,  sympathetic  nature, 
combines  vigor  and  delicacy,  and  his 
idea  of  the  management  of  tones, 
based  as  we  know  upon/  the  oldest 
school   of   German   wood-cutting,     is 


thus  summed  up  by  himself:  "Retain- 
ing the  old  simplicity  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, allowing  myself  greater  freedom, 
economizing  middle  tones,  and  using 
masses  of  broad 
light  and  deep 
shadow."  The  di- 
rectness of  his 
method,  the  sunny 
effect  of  pure 
lights  and  velvety 
shadows  and  sil- 
very lined  grays, 
often  produced 
without  cross- 
hatching,  justify 
the  artist's  choice 
and  explain  his  in- 
fluence upon  the 
whole  body  of 
German  illustra- 
tors, even  including  those  of  the 
fugitive  Fliegende  Blatter.  Henschel, 
Burkner,  Vogel,  the  artificial  Thu- 
mann,  the  insipid  Oscar  Pletsch 
and  many  another  are  more  or 
less  akin  to  him  and  show  the 
family  likeness.  Though  his  artistic 
ancestry,  except  as  regards  Durer,  is 
not  to  be  traced,  it  may  well  be  that 
the  clever  Chodowiecki,  who  died  three 
years  before  Richter  was  born  and 
with  whose  designs  the  latter  was  famil- 
iar, imparted  to  him  something  of  his 
technical  qualities,  though  not  his  dry 
style. 
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RED    RIDING-HOOD. 

After  his  return  from  Rome,  he  was 
at  times  teased  with  visions  of  idealized 
landscape  and  figures  painted  in  the 
grand  manner,  but  by  degrees  he  found 
close  at  hand  what  he  had  missed  else- 
where, a  very  genuine  inspiration, 
which  imparted  to  every-day  scenes  the 
highest  qualities  of  art.  Henceforth 
he  was  to  become  the  beloved  artist  of 
the  fireside  and  the  home,  wherever 
he  is  known;  above  all,  the  children's 
friend,  including  not  a  few  gray-haired 
youngsters.  The  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek.  He  was  in  harmony  with  him- 
self, his  fellows,  and  his  world;  and  his 
art,  like  that  of  Jenny  Lind,  of  Ander- 
sen and  Mendelssohn,  was  the  expres- 
sion of  his  inmost  thought  and  being. 

In  1849  and  in  185 1,  overwork  led 
to  two  vacations  in  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium and  in  the  Rhine  country,  and 
after    1852    every   summer  was    spent 


at  Loschwitz  on  the  Elbe,  in  a  little 
house  commanding  a  wide  and  beauti- 
ful view;  but  his  wife  lived  to  enjoy  it 
only  two  years,  her  loss  and  that  of 
his  daughter  Marie,  who  died  earlier, 
being  a  life-long  sorrow. 

In  1855  was  completed  the  most  im- 
portant and  familiar  of  Richter's  etch- 
ings, called  ''Christmas  Night,"  show- 
ing a  galaxy  of  lovely  angels  bearing 
a  Christmas  tree  and  hovering  above 
the  dim1  streets  and  houses  of  an 
ancient  German  city,  where  every 
lighted  window  repeats  the  story  of 
glad  news.  In  this  year  his  picture, 
"A  Bridal  Procession  in  Spring,"  a 
theme  charmingly  treated  in  the  second 
part  of  Furs  Haus  won  a  gold 
medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  This 
Furs  Haus  series  of  sixty  drawings 
originally  published  in  four  parts, 
bearing  the  names  of  the  seasons, 
illustrates  many  phases  of  household 
life  such  as  belong  to  the  different  sea- 
sons, including  the  great  Christian  fes- 
tivals and  national  holidays,  and 
though  characteristically  German,  it  is 
equally  human.     The  first  illustration, 
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drawn  on  the  first  day  of  1858,  is  that 
of  a  domestic  interior  on  New  Year's 
morning,  the  family  gathered  together, 
while  snow  falls  without.  Several 
scenes  were  transcripts  of  those  at 
Losehwitz,  including  the  children 
making  merry  out  of  doors.  A  comi- 
cal old  family  servant  also  figures  in 
these,  as  well  as  Richter  himself,  with 
a  borrowed  countenance.  "A  Grand- 
father's Joys  and  Woes"  was  drawn 
in  his  daughter's  nursery.  The  little 
figure  of  the  old  man  sitting  solitary 
in  the  twilight,  called  "Now,"  reveals 
the  train  of  thought  which  the  loss  of 
his  wife  made  only  too  familiar  to  him, 
and  the  last  illustration  of  all,  finished 
after  the  death  of  a  cherished  daughter 
by  marriage,  bears  the  title,  "Longing 
for  Home." 

The  collections  called  "Sunday"  and 
"Our  Daily  Bread"  have  a  close  af- 
finity with  Furs  Haus  in  sentiment 
as  has  also  "The  New  Nosegay." 
"The  Lord's  Prayer"  and  Schiller's 
"Song  of  the  Bell"  complete  the  prin- 
cipal drawings  made  between  1857  and 
1866.  Ruskin  says  of  "The  Lord's 
Prayer,"  "Sunday"  and  Fiirs  Haus. 
"Perfect  as  types  of  easy  line  drawing, 
exquisite  in  ornamental  composition 
and  refined  to  the  utmost  in  ideal 
grace,  they  represent  all  that  is 
simplest,  purest  and  happiest  in  human 


life,  all  that  is 
most  strengthen- 
ing and  comfort- 
ing in  nature  and 
religion."  A  new 
undertaking  was 
the  designing  of 
four  frescoes  for 
the  Prince  of 
Meiningen's  villa 
in  Thuringia, 
painted  by  an- 
other hand. 

The  year   1863 
deprived  Richter 
of    his    daughter, 
Aimee     Gaber, 
who  with  her  hus- 
band    had     very 
sympathetically 
engraved  for  him,  and  also  of  his  aged 
mother;  and  increasing  loss  of  sight 
compelled  him  to  forego  further  work. 
The  following  year,  to  employ  the  time 
which  began  to  hang  heavily  upon  his 
hands,  unused  to  idleness,  he  began  to 
write   his   "Recollections   of    a   Life." 
In    1876  the   resignation   of   his   pro- 
fessorship at   the  Dresden    Academy 
took  place,  though  he  was  asked  to 
retain  his  salary,  and  the  German  em- 
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peror  granted  him  a  modest  pension, 
so  that  he  was  free  from  pecuniary 
anxiety. 

Hofr's  catalogue  of  Richter's  en- 
graved work  comprises  more  than 
thirty-three  hundred  drawings  on  the 
block,  to  say  nothing  of  water  colors, 
etchings  and  oil  paintings,  a  remark- 
able showing,  when  one  considers 
their  minute  and  finished  character,  so 
different  from  contemporary  illustra- 
tion, which  moreover  as  a  rule,  re- 
quires no  drawing  on  the  wood. 

September  28,  1883,  was  Richter's 
eightieth  birthday,  and  though  he  de- 
clined the  dinner  the  artists  desired 
to  give  him,  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
was   spent   in     receiving    deputations 


from  the  Dresden  Academy  and  vari- 
ous art  associations,  together  with 
many  telegrams  and  letters,  to  which 
were  added  a  decoration  from  the 
German  emperor,  a  gold  medal,  and 
several  laurel  crowns.  The  old  man's 
comment  upon  this  occasion  was  that 
it  was  very  gratifying,  but  also  humili- 
ating. 

The  year  1884  was  to  be  Richter's 
last.  Although  in  good  spirits,  he 
began  to  be  subject  to  attacks  of  faint- 
ness  caused  by  weakness  of  the  heart, 
and  finally,  on  the  19th  of  June,  saying 
he  felt  cold,  he  went  to  bed,  and,  be- 
coming unconscious,  passed  away  as 
peacefully  as  he  had  lived.  His  re- 
mains were  interred  in  the  same  suburb 
of  Friedrichstadt  in  Dresden  where 
he  was  born.  With  but  little  varia- 
tion, Longfellow's  well  known  lines  in 
memory  of  the  Master  might  be  fitly 
engraved  upon  the  tombstone  of  his 
latest  follower: 

"Here  where  Art  was  still  Religion, 
With  a  simple  reverent  heart, 

Lived  and  labored  Ludwig  Richter, 
An   Evangelist   of  Art." 
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THE   MUNICIPALITY,  OLD   AND   NEW. 


By  James    Phinney  Baxter. 


OME  time  ago  the 
writer  received  a  New 
Year's  card  bearing 
this  inscription:  "The 
765th  Mayor  of  Tru- 
ro, Silvanus  Trevail, 
wishes  you  a  happy 
and  prosperous  New  Year."  To 
which  was  replied:  "The  thirty-second 
Mayor  of  Portland,  Maine,  returns 
the  greeting  of  the  765th  Mayor 
of  Truro  and  wishes  him  a  continu- 
ance of  happiness  and  prosperity." 

The  765th  mayor  of  Truro!  What 
a  history  this  implies !  —  and  what  is 
Truro,  that  it  should  have  such  a  his- 
tory? It  is  a  town  in  the  west  division 
of  Cornwall,  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  Kenwyn  and  St.  Allen. 
According  to>  a  charter  granted  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  it  would  appear  that 
the  mayor  of  Truro  was  also  the  mayor 
of  Falmouth,  the  old  name  of  the  city 
of  Portland,  by  which  name  its  cus- 
toms district  is  still  denominated. 
The  consideration  of  such  municipal 
antiquity  stimulates  curiosity;  and  a 
brief  study  of  early  English  munici- 
pal history  may  be  interesting. 

One  of  the  insurmountable  difficul- 
ties which  the  early  municipal  authori- 
ties had  to  deal  with  grew  out  of  the 
question  of  ownership.  A  town  might 
belong  to  the  king,  or  to  a  noble,  or  to 
the  church;  or  it  might  have  a  divided 
ownership.  A  town  belonging  to  the 
king  enjoyed  greater  freedom  than  one 
belonging  to  a  noble  whose  domicile 
was  contiguous  to  it,  while  a  town 
having  a  divided  ownership  was  al- 
ways in  a  turmoil.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  a  town  under  the  control 
of  the  church  would  enjoy  unusual 
privileges,  that  brotherly  love  would 
diffuse  through  its  borders  such  an  at- 
mosphere of  warmth  and  light  that 
peace  and  prosperity  would  find  there 
a  perennial  abode;  but  alas!  such 
was  not  the  case.      Royal    rule    was 


far  less  oppressive  than  ecclesiastical. 
Before  considering  this  phase  of  the 
subject,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  get 
a  view  of  some  of  the  conditions  of  an 
English  citizen's  life  when  Truro  had 
reached  its  four  hundredth  mayor,  or 
at  a  period  about  midway  between  its 
first  and  its  present  chief  magistrate. 

The  poverty  of  the  people,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  people  of  to-day 
in  a  prosperous  New  England  city,  was 
distressing;  yet  the  English  towns  of 
that  period  were  priding  themselves 
on  the  great  progress  which  they  had 
made  during  the  century  past.  The 
houses  were  small  and  almost  bare  of 
furniture;  carpets  were  unknown;  the 
wealthy  covered  their  floors  with 
rushes,  which,  being  only  occasionally 
renewed,  became  filthy  and  contami- 
nated the  air  with  offensive  and  un- 
healthy odors.  Table  knives  and  forks 
had  not  been  invented,  the  fingers 
serving  in  their  place.  The  towns  had 
no  system  of  sewerage,  and  the  streets 
were  almost  impassable.  Rubbish  of 
ail  kinds  was  cast  into  them;  piles  of 
hoi  cinders  and  ashes  from  the  found- 
ries, and  even  the  filth  of  butchers  and 
keepers  of  swine.  In  one  instance  an 
enterprising  tanner  used  a  principal 
thoroughfare  for  his  pits,  and  in  an- 
other a  miller,  needing  a  peculiar  kind 
of  clay  which  he  could  not  readily  find 
elsewhere,  dug  a  hole  in  the  public 
highway  so  large  that,  becoming  filled 
with  water  after  a  storm,  a  glove  mer- 
chant with  his  horse  fell  into  it  and 
wsis  drowned.  The  fact  is  preserved 
in  the  record  of  the  miller's  trial  for 
murder;  he  was  liberated,  as  it  ap- 
peared that  no  malice  was  intended. 
So  common  was  it  for  citizens  who 
needed  clay  or  sand  to  take  it  from 
the  public  thoroughfare,  that  in  the 
city  of  Norwich  an  ordinance  was 
passed  forbidding  citizens  from  dig- 
ging sand  in  the  market  place.  With 
little  or  no  attention  to  drainage,  the 
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wells  of  course  became  contaminated, 
and  plagues  occurred,  which  in  some 
cases  swept  away  half  the  popula- 
tion. To  ward  off  sickness  fires  were 
built  in  the  streets  at  night,  it  being 
popularly  supposed  that  they  de- 
stroyed the  germs  of  pestilence. 

As  trade  increased  there  was  an  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  English 
towns.  Inns  for  the  accommodation 
of  travellers  multiplied,  and  it  would 
seem  that  competition  was  sharp,  for 
lodgings  with  a  feather-bed  cost  in 
Canterbury  a  penny,  and  an  ordinance 
was  passed  that  no  inn-keeper  should 
solicit  a  man  to  patronize  his  inn,  but 
should  leave  him  at  liberty  to  choose 
any  lodging  he  pleased.  The  Ameri- 
can who  lives  in  a  land  where  food  is 
so  superabundant  that  he  gives  it  no 
thought,  is  impressed  to-day  when  he 
travels  in  Europe,  with  the  economy 
of  food;  but  it  is  but  natural  that  some 
of  the  old  economy  should  be  inherited 
by  the  descendants  of  men  to  whom 
a  sufficiency  of  daily  food  was  a  bless- 
ing worthy  of  devout  thanksgiving. 
To  render  food  attainable  by  the  citi- 
zens of  a  town,  the  most  stringent  laws 
were  enacted  to  prevent  extortion. 
The  prices  of  provisions  and  the  profit 
permitted  to  the  seller  were  fixed  by 
law,  to  exceed  which  was  punishable 
by  fine  and  imprisonment.  Thus, 
dealers  in  corn  were  allowed  to  charge 
but  a  penny  profit  on  a  bushel;  the 
innkeeper,  a  half  a  penny  on  a  feed  of 
hay,  and  two  pence  on  a  gallon  of 
wine.  Forestalling  the  market  was  a 
grave  offense.  Jacobs,  in  his  work  on 
English  law,  says:  "All  endeavors  to 
enhance  the  common  price  of  any 
victuals  or  merchandise,  and  practices 
which  have  an  apparent  tendency 
thereto,  are  highly  criminal  by  the 
common  law  —  and  so  jealous  is  the 
common  law  of  practices  of  this  na- 
ture, that  it  will  not  suffer  corn  to  be 
sold  in  the  sheaf  before  threshed;  for 
by  such  sale  the  market  is  in  effect 
forestalled."  To  buy  provisions  in 
large  quantities  with  the  intent  to  sell 
again  at  a  profit  was  dignified  by  the 
title  of  engrossing,  and  was  a  criminal 


offense.  One  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  a  mayor  was  to  see  that  these 
laws  were  stringently  enforced.  The 
temptation  to  evasion  was  as  great  as 
in  the  case  of  the  prohibitory  law  of 
our  day;  nor  were  mayors  and  bailiffs 
always  above  reproach,  for  they  some- 
times winked  at  evasion  and  profited 
thereby.  -     :  j 

The  first  duty  of  a  new  mayor  after 
his  installation  was  to  fulfill  his  oath 
of  office,  by  which  he  was  obliged  to 
keep  in  the  narrow  path  of  rectitude 
all  the  cooks,  brewers,  innkeepers, 
bakers,  and  other  tradespeople  with- 
in his  jurisdiction.  He  at  once  issued 
summonses  to  them  to  appear  before 
him  at  the  guild-hall.  The  coal  deal- 
ers appeared,  and  he  examined  their 
measures  and  inquired  into  their 
methods;  the  bakers,  who  wrangled 
with  him  about  the  proper  size  of  their 
loaves  and  the  quality  of  the  wheat 
which  they  used;  the  brewers,  whose 
ale  and  measures  he  examined;  the 
dealers  in  wool,  coal,  wood  and  other 
commodities.  But  his  duty  with  these 
people  did  not  end  here.  He  was 
obliged  to  see  that  his  ordinances  were 
respected;  hence  he  made  frequent 
perambulations  about  the  town,  keep- 
ing a  sharp  eye  upon  the  traders,  and 
especially  upon  brewers,  with  whom, 
being  a  "refractory  people,"  he  often 
spent  considerable  time,  observing 
how  they  dispensed  that  prime  neces- 
sity of  life,  beer,  to'  their  customers,  — 
tasting  the  different  qualities,  that  dis- 
pensed to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the 
rich,  to  be  sure  that  the  poor  man's 
beer  was  not  below  the  standard  and 
that  he  had  good  measure;  for  neglect 
of  this  important  duty  would  have 
speedily  rendered  him  unpopular.  The 
mayor  of  the  16th  century  found  his 
office  no  more  of  a  sinecure  than  one 
finds  it  now  in  the  19th.  It  is  amus- 
ing to  note  the  agitating  questions 
which  were  constantly  coming  up  to 
vex  him,  quite  like  the  questions  of 
to-day,  which,  springing  suddenly 
from  obscure  corners  like  jacks-in-the 
box,  appear  at  first  like  new  creations, 
but  which  closer  observation  shows  to 
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be  the  same  grinning  imps  which  dis- 
ported themselves  on  the  stage  of 
municipal  affairs  in  the  olden  time. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  streets  in  English  cities. 
The  highways  between  cities  were 
in  a  much  worse  condition.  Rome 
had  for  ages  set  the  example 
of  good  road  building;  but  England 
had  not  been  inspired  by  it,  —  and 
what  with  almost  impassable  roads, 
and  cut-purses  plentifully  scattered 
along  the  way,  a  journey  from  one 
city  to  another  was  no  tame  affair. 

The  writer  has  recently  had  in  his 
possession  several  original  letters  with 
the  endorsements  upon  them  of  the 
postmasters  by  whose  stations  they 
passed,  showing  the  time  of  arrival  at 
each  place.  One  of  these  letters 
shows  that  it  left  Plymouth  on  Sep- 
tember 18,  1627,  at  eight  o'clock  P.  M. 
by  special  messenger,  who  was 
charged  to  haste  for  his  life,  as  the 
letter  was  an  official  one  directed  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  at  London,  and 
contained  state  news  of  great  import- 
ance. It  reached  Ivy  Bridge,  1 1  miles 
distant,  in  about  eight  hours.  Ash- 
burton  is  12  miles  farther,  but  the 
hour  at  which  it  arrived  there  is  oblit- 
erated. At  Exeter,  19  miles  farther, 
it  arrived  at  12  o'clock  on  the  night 
of  the  19th,  showing  that  42  miles  had 
been  accomplished  in  about  28  hours. 
Honiton  is  about  16  miles  from  Exe- 
ter, and  Sherburn  about  40  miles  from 
Honiton;  this  56  miles  was  accom- 
plished in  something  over  35  hours. 
At  six  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  21st, 
Shaftsbury,  16  miles  from  Sherburn, 
was  reached,  and  Andover,  about  32 
miles  farther,  at  past  six  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  22nd;  while  Basing- 
stoke, about  46  miles  from  London, 
was  reached  at  past  one  on  the  same 
day.  Thus  164  miles  had  been  accom- 
plished in  89  hours.  There  is  no 
endorsement  to  show  the  time  it 
reached  the  secretary's  hands,  but 
probably  not  earlier  than  the  noon  of 
the  23rd,  perhaps  eight  hours  less  than 
five  days  after  leaving  Plymouth, 
which  is  distant  from  London  about 


210  miles,  making  an  average  speed 
of  less  than  two-  miles  an  hour;  and 
this  letter  the  secretary  was  informed 
was  sent  by  the  "runinge  packet." 
One  of  these  letters  was  marked 
''hast,  hast,  hast,  hast,  post  hast."  As 
a  gentle  encouragement  to  the  post- 
man was  sometimes  added  to  a  similar 
endorsement  the  inspiring  words, 
"Ryde  for  your  lyfe";  or  in  case  of 
great  importance,  "Ryde  Villin!  Ryde! 
ffor  your  lyfe !  ffor  your  lyfe !  ff or  your 
lyfe!" 

But  to  return  to  municipal  affairs. 
The  restrictions  upon  trade  already 
described  greatly  limited  the  freedom 
of  the  citizen;  but  these  restrictions 
were  of  minor  importance  when  com- 
pared with  the  monopolies  enjoyed  by 
favored  individuals.  In  process  of 
time  the  exclusive  privilege  of  dealing 
in  almost  every  commodity  was  given 
to  some  court  favorite,  who  usually 
divided  his  ill-gotten  gains  with  his 
royal  patron.  A  single  instance  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  will  illustrate. 
Being  pressed  for  funds,  the  king 
issued  a  proclamation  that  public  car- 
riages were  a  great  disturbance  to 
him,  "his  dearest  consort  the  queen," 
and  "the  nobility  and  others  of  place 
and  degree";  besides  the  proclamation 
declared  that  the  pavements  were 
broken  by  them,  and  that  they  made 
the  price  of  hay  and  grain  higher; 
therefore  their  use  was  prohibited  in 
London  and  its  suburbs,  except  to 
persons  journeying  out  of  the  city  a 
distance  of  not  less  than  three  miles. 
It  was  also  commanded  that  no  person 
should  ride  in  a  coach  in  the  streets 
of  London  unless  the  owner  kept  four 
horses  ready  for  the  king's  use  when 
required.  This  proclamation  of  course 
caused  great  hardship  to  the  owners 
of  carriages  and  to  people  unable  to 
possess  private  ones,  and  the  discon- 
tent of  the  people  was  loudly  ex- 
pressed; whereupon  the  king  issued 
another  proclamation,  out  of  "gracious 
consideration"  to  his  suffering  people, 
—  that  "finding  it  really  requisite  for 
our  nobility  and  gentry,  as  well  as  for 
foreign    ambassadors,    strangers    and 
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others,  that  there  should  be  a  compe- 
tent number  of  hackney  coaches 
allowed"  for  public  use,  he  granted 
full  power  and  authority  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hamilton,  one  of  his  favorites, 
to  have  control  during  life  of  all  the 
public  carriages  in  the  kingdom,  and 
to  prescribe  rules  and  fix  such  prices 
for  their  use  as  he  thought  proper. 
The  number  in  London  was  limited  to 
fifty  coaches  and  sixty  horses,  but  the 
number  in  other  parts  of  England  was 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Marquis. 
Of  course  this  monopoly  yielded  a  rich 
revenue,  of  which  a  large  part  was 
loaned  to  the  royal  beggar. 

The  guilds  played  an  important  part 
in  municipal  affairs,  and  often  proved 
a  very  disturbing  element.  Originat- 
ing at  an  early  day,  they  drew  together 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers,  who 
linked  themselves  together  not  only 
for  defensive  but  for  offensive  pur- 
poses. The  old  theory  was  that  the 
manufacturer  and  trader  were  public 
servants,  and  that  the  crown  or  mu- 
nicipality possessed  the  unquestioned 
right  of  regulating  their  dealings;  that 
the  municipality,  when  its  charter  was 
broad  enough,  could  determine  the 
percentage  of  profits,  the  limits  within 
which  wares  could  be  sold,  the  hours 
and  price  of  labor,  in  fact,  every  detail 
relating  to  production.  The  guilds 
themselves  did  not  question  the  valid- 
ity of  this  theory,  and  adopted  the 
popular  phrases,  which  involved 
repugnance  to  private  gain  as  a  motive 
to  productive  industry;  but  unregen- 
erate  human  nature,  behind  this  mask 
of  self-abnegation,  was  as  active  as 
ever,  and  in  spite  of  legal  enactments 
asserted  itself  whenever  and  wherever 
it  could;  hence  there  was  always  a 
smouldering  hostility  between  the  con- 
sumer and  the  producer,  which  at 
times  blazed  out  with  furious  energy. 
Popularly  the  producers  were  always 
in  league  with  Satan  against  the  poor 
people,  who  charged  them  all  with  not 
only  palming  off  upon  them  bad  wares, 
but  with  charging  them  unlawful 
profits.  As  to-day,  so  it  was  then: 
the    manufacturers  and  traders  often 


leagued  together  to  advance  prices,  — 
but  in  the  end  were  usually  defeated. 

We  have  heard  threats  of  landlords 
closing  their  hotels  and  refusing  to 
entertain  guests  on  account  of  a  strict 
enforcement  of  the  prohibitory  law.  A 
similar  condition  of  affairs  occurred 
centuries  ago.  The  price  of  Gascony 
wine  was  fixed,  by  which  the  profit 
was  so  greatly  reduced  that  the  dealers 
declared  themselves  unable  to  live  by 
its  sale.  In  one  city  the  innkeepers 
closed  their  houses  and  refused  to 
receive  guests;  whereupon  the  mayor 
caused  them  to  be  prosecuted  for  their 
"malignacy." 

Stow,  in  his  Survey  of  London, 
gives  an  account  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred trades  associations  or  guilds  in 
London.  These  associations  embraced 
every  conceivable  trade  or  industry: 
grocers,  cutlers,  pewterers,  skinners, 
bakers,  brewers,  saddlers,  girdlers,  and 
even  paviors,  gardeners,  cooks,  water- 
men, bowyers  and  fletchers,  —  the  last 
two  being  makers  of  bows  and  arrows. 
The  diversity  of  interests  represented 
by  so  many  associations  led  of  course 
to  frequent  bickerings,  and  those 
whose  trade  was  general,  like  the  gro- 
cers and  bakers,  were  often  charged  by 
those  whose  trade  was  special,  like  the 
skinners  and  bowyers,  with  extortion. 

Rivalries  and  jealousies  among  the 
guilds,  however,  did  not  prevent  them 
from  acting  together  when  common 
interests  were  involved,  and  although 
they  wielded  the  great  influence  which 
in  time  they  came  to  possess  for  their 
own  interests,  they  did  much  towards 
freeing  Englishmen  from  the  hard 
conditions  which  feudalism  had  im- 
posed upon  them. 

The  ownership  of  towns,  I  have  said, 
was  a  troublesome  question  for  the 
municipal  authorities  to  deal  with.  The 
case  of  the  city  of  Exeter  furnishes  a 
striking  example.  Exeter  is  situated 
on  the  river  Exe,  and  is  a  city  of  great 
antiquity,  having  been  a  British  town 
long  before  the  Roman  invasion.  Exe 
island,  near  the  town  gates,  and  ad- 
joining suburbs,  belonged  to  the  Earl 
of    Devonshire,    who    controlled    the 
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navigation  of  the  river  and  levied 
duties  on  whatever  commodities  came 
within  his  jurisdiction,  in  fact,  every- 
thing which  came  by  water  transpor- 
tation to'  the  city.  Inside  the  town 
walls  a  considerable  territory  belonged 
to  the  bishop,  this  being  walled  and 
protected  by  a  small  army  of  idle  fol- 
lowers, who  held  the  hard-working 
citizens  in  contempt.  Here  then  was  a 
city  divided  into  two  portions,  one  of 
which  was  controlled  by  ecclesiastical 
power  and  the  other  by  civil  authority, 
while  a  portion  of  its  suburbs  was  held 
by  a  rapacious  nobleman.  The  result 
was  a  conflict  which  extended  over 
centuries.  The  fight  for  independence 
began  when  the  earl  and  bishop  joined 
together  in  forestalling  the  market  by 
buying  up  all  the  fish  and  leaving  the 
citizens  of  the  town  without  this  neces- 
sary article  of  food.  The  mayor,  who 
at  this  time  was  really  dependent  upon 
the  earl  and  wore  his  livery,  moved  by 
the  loud  complaints  of  his  people, 
demanded  that  they  should  have  one- 
third  of  the  fish  in  the  market.  The 
overbearing  earl  commanded  the 
mayor  to  appear  before  him;  and,  fol- 
lowed by  a  concourse  of  his  people 
making  a  great  clamor,  the  latter  pro- 
ceeded to  the  earl's  abode,  where  he 
removed  his  livery  and  returned  it  to 
the  earl,  as  a  token  that  he  thenceforth 
renounced  allegiance  to  the  earldom  of 
Devonshire.  Returning  to  the  guild- 
hall, an  ordinance  was  passed  that 
never  again  should  a  citizen  of  Exeter 
wear  foreign  livery.  Suitable  robes  of 
office  were  thereupon  adopted  by  the 
town,  including  the  conventional  mace, 
the  proud  emblem  of  municipal  au- 
thority. The  fight  was  now  on,  and 
was  waged  with  varying  fortunes  be- 
tween successive  mayors,  earls  and 
bishops,  until  the  city  finally  achieved 
its  independence. 

Among  the  most  interesting  periods 
of  this  conflict  is  that  covered  by  the 
mayoralty  of  John  Shillingford,  whose 
interesting  letters,  among  the  earliest 
specimens  of  English  private  corre- 
spondence that  exist,  have  been  pre- 
served to  us  by  the  Camden  Society. 


The  editor  of  these  letters  tells  that  he 
found  many  of  them  "under  the  very 
tiles  of  the  guild-hall  roof,  where,"  he 
says,  "I  rescued  them  from  imminent 
destruction  from  damp";  and  he  re- 
grets, as  we  all  must  regret,  that  so 
many  of  them  were  lost.  Of  Shilling- 
ford  himself,  he  says,  quoting  Hooker: 
"This  John  Shillingford,  the  mayere, 
was  a  very  wyse  man  and  learned  yn 
the  Lawes  of  the  Realme;  bold  and 
sturdie  and  yn  his  governement  very 
just  and  upright,  and  so  well  he  dy- 
rected  the  same  to  the  beneffits  of  the 
commonwelthe  of  this  citie  as  few  be- 
fore hym  dyd  it  better."  Shillingford 
had  among  the  people  of  Exeter  the 
reputation  of  a  patriot,  and  on  a  cer- 
tain Michaelmas  they  elected  him  as 
their  chief  magistrate.  Shillingford, 
however,  declined  the  honor;  but  not 
to  lose  his  services,  they  availed  them- 
selves of  a  law  which  enabled  them  to 
obtain  a  writ  compelling  him  to  accept 
the  office  or  pay  a  fine  of  a  thous- 
and pounds.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
escape  the  service  imposed  upon  him, 
he  finally  took  the  oath  of  office  and 
assumed  his  duties,  with  the  determin- 
ation to  do  his  best  for  the  municipality 
over  whose  affairs  he  was  so  reluct- 
antlv  forced  to  preside.  This  matter 
is  preserved  in  the  memorials  of  the 
city  of  Exeter  in  the  following  words : 
"that  John  Shillingford  being  elected 
and  chosen  to  be  Mayer  for  the  yere 
dyd  refuse  to  be  sworne  and  to  take 
th'  office  upon  him,  whereupon  adver- 
tisement was  made  unto  the  King  and 
Counsell,  and  then  a  write  under  the 
Privie  Seale  was  directed  and  sent  to 
the  sayde  John  requiring  and  com- 
mauhding  him  upon  the  payne  of  one 
thowsand  powndes  to  take  the  office 
upon  him  and  to  exequute  the  same; 
who  accordinglye  upon  the  Moneday 
next  after  the  Feaste  of  St.  Valentyne, 
at  too  of  the  clocke  of  the  afternone, 
came  to  the  Gwyldhall,  and  there  was 
sworne ;  and,  thoughe  at  the  first  with 
an  evell  will,  yet  yn  thende  dyd  per- 
forme  it  very  well." 

Heretofore  a  law-breaker  had  only 
to  cross  the  street  and  take  refuge  in 
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the  ecclesiastical  portion  of  the  town 
to  be  free  from  arrest,  as  a  civil  writ 
was  not  recognized  by  the  ecclesias- 
tical authorities;  in  fact,  the  appear- 
ance of  one  of  the  mayor's  officers  on 
the  bishop's  side  of  the  division  line 
was  a  signal  for  the  officers  of  the  lat- 
ter to  bestir  themselves.  Shillingford 
boldly  adopted  the  theory  that  the 
bishop's  claim  was  based  upon  a  usur- 
pation of  rights  belonging  to  the  city 
from  an  ancient  date,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  fanciful  methods  of 
thought  peculiar  to  the  age  he  went 
back  of  written  history  to  amusing 
traditions  to  support  his  postulate. 
Finally,  however,  after  a  long  journey 
through  unreliable  chronicles,  he  came 
to  more  solid  ground,  namely,  old 
rights  granted  by  the  crown  before  the 
bishop  set  up  his  imperium  within  the 
walls  of  Exeter.  But  the  bishop  de- 
nied the  validity  of  Shillingford's  argu- 
ments, as  in  duty  bound,  and  continued 
to  defy  his  authority  in  that  part  of  the 
town  claimed  to  be  within  the  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction.  Shillingford,  how- 
ever, was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  to 
the  horror  of  the  bishop's  officers  he 
boldly  arrested  several  of  them  within 
the  episcopal  precincts ;  one  while  he  was 
in  attendance  upon  the  bishop's  chan- 
cellor, greatly  to  the  admiration  of  the 
citizens  upon  one  side  of  the  line  and 
greatly  to  the  scandal  of  those  on  the 
other.  It  was  now  open  war,  and 
crimination  and  recrimination  fol- 
lowed. If  a  fire  occurred,  it  was 
charged  by  one  party  to  the  malice  of 
the  other.  From  the  bishop's  side, 
refuse  was  thrown  into  the  way  which 
gave  access  to  the  town  walls,  thereby 
interfering  with  the  defence  of  the  city. 
Thieves  fleeing  with  their  plunder 
from  the  mayor's  officers  were  safe 
when  they  entered  the  bishop's  pre- 
cincts, within  which  not  even  the  town 
coroner  was  permitted  to  perform  his 
important  office.  Although  it  was 
necessary  for  mutual  protection  that 
proper  watch  should  be  maintained, 
and  the  city  walls  kept  in  repair,  the 
bishop  denied  the  right  of  munici- 
pal authority  to  levy  taxes  within  his 


precinct,  which  was  a  great  hardship 
to  the  rest  of  the  citizens. 

There  was  but  one  method  of  reach- 
ing a  solution  to  this  unhappy  con- 
dition of  affairs,  an  appeal  to  a  tri- 
bunal capable  of  enforcing  its  decrees ; 
and  the  bishop  took  the  initiative  by 
petitioning  "Unto  the  Ryght  Rever- 
end Fader  yn  God  and  Blessed  Lord 
John  Archebysshop  of  Canterbury, 
Prymate  and  Chanceller  of  Enge- 
lond,"  setting  forth  the  matters  in  con- 
tention as  he  conceived  them  "full 
mykely"  and  praying  that  the  party  in 
fault  should  be  reported  to  the  "Kyng 
oure  soverayn  lorde  for  the  love  of 
God  and  yn  wey  of  Charyte."  To 
meet  this  appeal  Shillingford  "rode  fro 
Excetre  on  Fryday  and  cam  to  Lon- 
don on  Tywysday  by  tyme  at  VII 
atte  cloke;  and  thar  labored  to  make 
answare  to  the  articulys."  Exeter  is 
159  miles  from  London,  and  he  was 
about  five  days  in  making  the  journey. 
Shillingford  evidently  made  a  good  im- 
pression upon  the  chancellor,  and 
managed  his  side  of  the  case  with 
much  skill.  His  quaint  relations  of 
his  doings  from  day  to  day  furnish 
curious  pictures  of  the  times  almost 
unique  in  character.  Poor,  weak,  self- 
ish human  nature  exhibited  itself  then 
more  unblushingly  than  to-day,  but 
the  family  traits  are  still  recognizable. 
There  were  men  in  power  who  had  to 
be  approached  with  delicate  deference, 
egotistical  men  whose  opinions  could 
not  safely  be  opposed,  and  others 
whose  good  will  blossomed  into  florid 
affluence  only  under  the  stimulus  of 
worldly  benefits  judiciously  adminis- 
tered; hence  Exeter  needed  a  true 
patriot  and  skillful  diplomatist  to  rep- 
resent its  interests  in  London,  —  and 
it  had  such  a  man  in  John  Shilling- 
ford. 

He  had  no  easy  task  before  him. 
The  aptest  students  were  employed  to 
search  ancient  records  for  arguments 
to  support  the  position  he  had 
assumed;  the  best  lawyers  were  con- 
sulted for  opinions  upon  delicate  ques- 
tions; the  influence  of  men  about  the 
court  was  sought,  and  to  men  in  au- 
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thority  pleasant  paths  were  opened  by 
presents  of  rare  fish,  "stately  pikerellis 
and  stately  tenche's,"  as  well  as  more 
imperishable  substantialities. 

The  bishop,  however,  was  powerful 
and  had  powerful  friends  at  court;  he 
denied  the  allegations  of  his  opponent 
and  explained  away  matters  which 
could  not  be  disproved;  and  although 
the  impoverished  townspeople  upheld 
their  mayor's  hands  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  it  is  easy  to  detect  behind  the 
gracious  words  which  were  bestowed 
upon  the  amiable  but  strong-minded 
Shillingford  a  discouraging  note, 
which  he  heard  not  or  affected  not  to 
hear.  Shillingford  records  with  a 
gusto  which  one  can  appreciate  who 
understands  the  awe  with  which  com- 
moners in  his  day  regarded  the  nobil- 
ity, how  his  "graceous  lordship  seyde 
to  the  mayer  II  tymes  Well  come,  and 
the  Hide  tyme  Right  well  come 
Mayer,  and  helde  the  mayer  a  grete 
while  faste  by  the  honde  and  so  went 
forth  to  his  barge  and  wt  hym  grete 
presse,  lordes  and  other,  and  yn  espec- 
iall  the  tresorer  of  the  Kynges  house- 
holde";  and  how  he  was  "at  Lambeth 
with  my  lorde  at  masse,  and  offered 
my  candell,  to  my  lord  is  blessed  hond, 
y  knelying  adoun  offeryng  my  candell. 
My  lord  with  laghyng  chere  upon  me 
saide  hertely  Graunt  mercy  Mayer," 
etc.  But  all  this  was  superficial,  and 
after  many  meetings  and  much  skillful 
fencing  the  case  was  compromised  so 
that  the  bishop  was  given  supreme  rule 
within  the  ecclesiastical  precincts.  No 
town  officer  could  enter  to  arrest  a 
malefactor  nor  to  collect  taxes  nor, 
indeed,  for  any  other  purpose.  The 
bishop,  however,  was  to  pay  his  pro- 
portion of  the  expense  of  keeping  the 
town  walls  in  repair,  and  the  mayor 
could  summon  his  tenants  to  perform 
their  part  of  the  duty  of  keeping  watch. 
But  perhaps  the  most  grateful  conces- 
sion to  the  municipal  pride  was  the 
right  conceded  to  the  mayor  and  his 
bailiffs  of  carrying  their  maces  even 
into  the  sacred  precincts  from  which 
they  had  been  so  long  excluded.  This 
was   indeed    a   triumph    of   no    small 


moment;  but  what  perhaps  was  better 
than  all  was  peace  for  a  season  between 
the  warring  factions.  The  "mills  of 
God"  ground  slowly  indeed  in  the  case 
of  Exeter,  but  the  grist  was  finally 
ground,  and  the  "divine  right"  of 
bishop  and  noble  produced  but  chaff. 

As  with  Exeter,  so  with  other  Eng- 
lish cities.  All  had  to  deal  with  sim- 
ilar problems,  though  in  some  cases 
there  were  peculiar  hardships.  The 
municipal  authorities  of  Winchester, 
for  instance,  had  no  control  of  their 
own  gates;  one  was  held  by  the  bishop, 
and  a  powerful  convent  held  the  other 
two,  and  could  at  any  time  admit  an 
enemy  to  the  town.  The  bishop 
closed  the  shops  at  will  and  made  the 
traders  give  him  the  lion's  share  of 
their  profits,  which  he  divided  among 
his  religious  brothers.  He  also  col- 
lected tolls  on  merchandise  coming  to 
the  town  by  water,  while  the  king's 
officers  levied  a  duty  upon  everything 
brought  by  man  or  horse  into  the  city. 
The  case  of  Canterbury  was  even 
worse,  as  her  ecclesiastical  control  was 
more  despotic  than  in  either  of  the 
cities  named. 

The  city  of  London  affords  a  study 
of  peculiar  interest.  We  will  not  con- 
sider the  early  history  of  the  city, 
which  Chamberlain  says  was  in  A.  D. 
64,  "famous  for  the  number  of  its 
merchants  and  the  greatness  of  its 
trade,"  but  will  confine  our  attention 
to  some  of  its  municipal  peculiarities. 
No  English  city  has  preserved  to  our 
day  so  many  of  its  ancient  character- 
istics as  the  city  of  London.  For  cen- 
turies it  has  never  enlarged  its  area, 
which  is  comprised  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  about  a  square  mile,  nor  has 
it  greatly  enlarged  its  population, 
which  at  the  present  time  is  not  far 
from  40,000,  about  the  same  as  that  of 
Portland,  Maine.  This  small  munici- 
pality is  divided  into  twenty-six  wards, 
and  each  ward  is  represented  by  an 
alderman  who  holds  office  for  life. 
There  are  also  two  hundred  and  six 
councilmen,  who  are  elected  annually. 
The  lord  mayor  is  selected  from  the 
aldermen,    two   of   whom,    who   have 
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served  as  bailiffs,  being  selected  by 
the  London  guilds  for  candidates,  the 
choice  from  these  being  made  by  the 
aldermen.  At  the  end  of  his  term  of 
office  the  mayor  again  assumes  his 
former  position,  with  the  designation 
of  a  past  alderman,  and  usually  with 
"Sir"  attached  to  his  name.  In  the 
election  of  mayor  and  aldermen 
the  people  have  practically  no  voice, 
the  elections  being  controlled  by  the 
guilds. 

The  ancient  guilds  and  their  gradual 
assumption  of  power  have  been 
spoken  of.  While  these  associations 
have  disappeared  from  most  English 
cities,  in  London  they  flourish  to-day 
with  nearly  their  old-time  power. 
There  are  still  eighty  of  these  guilds, 
nearly  as  many  as  in  Stow's  time,  and, 
they  having  acquired  large  property 
interests,  their  annual  income  is  said 
to  be  at  least  five  millions  of  dollars. 
One  of  the  largest  of  these  guilds  is 
the  Grocers'  Company,  which  has  held 
its  place  in  the  business  life  of  London 
for  six  centuries.  At  first  the  grocers 
were  called  pepperers,  and  when  they 
assumed  the  name  of  grocers,  or 
dealers  en-gross,  the  title  was  ex- 
tremely unpopular,  owing  to  the 
stringent  laws  against  engrossing, 
or  purchasing  commodities  in  large 
quantities  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
selling at  advanced  prices.  They 
prospered,  however,  and  to-day  oc- 
cupy a  prominent  place  among  the 
London  guilds.  The  old  halls  occupied 
by  these  guilds  are  among  the  most 
interesting  show  places  in  London. 
Frequent  banquets  are  held  in  them, 
upon  which  money  is  lavishly  ex- 
pended. It  is  estimated  that  at  least 
half  a  million  of  dollars  is  annually  ex- 
pended by  the  various  London  guilds 
on  banquets  alone.  Their  political 
power  for  centuries  has  been  supreme, 
and  although  frequent  attempts  have 
been  made  to  reduce  it,  they  still  rule 
London  as  of  old.  They  alone  choose 
the  aldermen  and  mayors,  always,  of 
course,  from  guild  members.  Previ- 
ous to  1710,  Stow  records  sixty-four 


mayors  who  were  of  the  Grocers'  fel- 
lowship. 

The  mode  of  election  is  as  follows. 
Annually  on  Michaelmas  Day,  the 
29th  of  September,  after  attending 
church  together  in  great  state,  the 
mayor  and  corporation  assemble  in 
the  guild-hall,  when  the  names  of  all 
the  aldermen  who  have  not  served  as 
mayor  are  presented  to  the  corpora- 
tion in  rotation,  and  voted  upon  by 
upraising  of  hands.  The  names  of  the 
two  having  the  largest  show  of  hands 
are  then  presented  to  the  aldermen, 
who  determine  by  ballot  which  of  the 
two  persons  whose  names  are  submit- 
ted to  them  shall  serve  as  mayor  for 
the  year.  It  may  be  said  that  no  man 
can  be  voted  upon  if  there  is  any  blot 
upon  his  private  character,  or  if  he  has 
failed  to  pay  his  debts  pound  for 
pound.  After  the  election,  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  return  to  the  hall  and 
announce  their  choice,  whereupon  the 
successful  candidate  approaches  and 
the  chain  of  office  is  put  around  his 
neck.  After  expressing  his  thanks 
for  the  honor  bestowed  upon  him,  and 
receiving  the  title  of  the  Right  Honor- 
able the  Lord  Mayor  Elect,  he  is  taken 
by  the  lord  mayor  in  his  state  carriage 
to  the  Mansion  House,  to  dirii  with 
the  aldermen.  On  this  his  first  rid<= 
in  the  state  carriage,  he  is  expected 
to  fee  the  driver  with  a  guinea,  the 
postilion  with  half  that  amount,  and 
the  city  trumpeters,  who  are  in  attend- 
ance, with  a  proportionate  gratuity. 
It  is  necessary  that  his  election  should 
receive  the  approval  of  the  crown,  and 
so  upon  a  certain  day  he  proceeds  to 
the  lord  chancellor's  residence,  accom- 
panied by  all  the  city  officers  in  stately 
procession,  where  he  is  informed  that 
royalty  smiles  upon  the  city's  choice. 
On  the  evening  of  this  day  occurs  his 
first  banquet,  when  he  dons  his  stately 
robes.  On  the  8th  of  November,  after 
breakfast  with  the  lord  mayor,  he 
takes  the  oath  of  office  in  the  guild- 
hall, accepting  the  sword,  the  mace, 
the  sceptre  and  the  city  purse,  after 
which  he  returns  with  the  lord  mayor 
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to  the  Mansion  House,  where  they 
conjointly  give  a  banquet.  He  then 
returns  to  his  private  residence,  in 
order  to  give  the  late  mayor  time  to 
remove  from  the  Mansion  House. 
The  next  day  is  Lord  Mayor's  Day, 
when  all  the  shops  are  closed  and  car- 
riages excluded  from  the  thorough- 
fares through  which  the  procession 
is  to  pass.  At  noon  he  sets  out  from 
the  Mansion  House  in  his  much- 
gilded  coach,  attended  by  the  city  of- 
ficers and  representatives  of  the  vari- 
ous guilds  in  their  carriages,  and 
proceeds  through  the  city  to  the  court 
of  the  Exchequer,  to  take  the  oath  to 
uphold  and  support  the  crown  and  to 
return  all  the  fines  and  fees  of  his 
office  for  the  ensuing  year.  After  this 
ceremony  the  procession  returns  to  the 
guild-hall,  which  is  reached  about 
three  o'clock,  when  another  banquet, 
the  grandest  of  the  year,  is  given  to 
the  royal  family,  the  ministers  of  state, 
judges,  foreign  ambassadors,  and  dis- 
tinguished visitors  from  abroad.  The 
cost  of  this  banquet  is  from  forty  to 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  It  is  etiquette  for 
the  king  and  queen  to  attend  this  ban- 
quet the  first  year  after  their  corona- 
tion, when  it  costs  much  more. 

Americans  can  hardly  regard  seri- 
ously the  pomp  and  circumstance  at- 
tending Lord  Mayor's  Day.  It  seems 
a  vulgar  show,  lacking  in  true  dignity, 
and  out  of  place  in  this  age;  when  the 
power  of  the  guilds  is  broken,  this 
mediaeval  pageantry  will  no  longer  be 
tolerated. 

Thus  far  we  have  given  attention  to 
the  city  of  London — that  is,  munici- 
pal London;  but  outside  of  the  limits 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city 
government  lies  a  greater  London,  a 
vast  area,  containing  a  population  of 
perhaps  six  million.  How  was  this 
great  city  formed,  and  what  has  been, 
and  what  is  now,  its  government? 
Outside  of  the  city  of  London,  com- 
nrised  within  several  counties,  were  a 
larg-e  number  of  parishes,  more  than 
a  hundred,  each  governed  by  its  own 
vestry,  by  county  magistrates,  by  special 
boards  and  other  instrumentalities,  all 


in  a  general  way  under  the  authority 
of  Parliament,  which  happily  could  al- 
ways be  appealed  to  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency. These  parishes,  as  population 
increased,  became  to  the  eye  one  vast 
city,  but  their  various  systems  of  local 
government  continued.  The  impossi- 
bility, under  such  a  complex  condition 
of  affairs,  of  securing  for  the  citizens 
of  greater  London  anything  like  good 
government  is  apparent.  How  could 
it  be  possible,  under  such  conditions, 
to  work  out  those  economic  problems 
of  municipal  life  so  necessary  in  any 
great  city?  Each  petty  parish,  tena- 
cious of  its  own  privileges  and  jealous 
of  outside  influence,  refused  to  listen 
to  any  plan  involving  a  general  gov- 
ernment of  the  entire  metropolis;  and 
perhaps  none  was  more  averse  to 
yielding  up  any  of  its  ancient  preroga- 
tives than  the  city  itself,  or  rather  the 
guilds  which  constituted  it.  There 
could  be  no  unity  of  purpose  between 
these  diverse  interests.  No  system  of 
sewerage  could  be  agreed  upon  and 
carried  out;  no  proper  arrangement 
or  management  of  streets  determined 
upon,  nor  in  fact  any  comprehensive 
plan  of  improvements  inaugurated. 
The  citizens  for  generations  clamored 
for  a  change  in  the  disheartening  con- 
ditions which  surrounded  them,  but 
clamored  in  vain.  Parish  clerks  and 
vestrymen  and  petty  magistrates  and 
other  officials,  who  found  their  living 
in  office,  resisted  strenuously  any  tres- 
pass upon  their  preserves.  London 
citizens  saw  other  cities  throw  off  their 
fetters  and  adopt  modern  methods  of 
government  greatly  to  their  prosper- 
ity, but  their  city  was  held  bv  bonds 
which  could  not  be  loosed.  The  situ- 
ation was  almost  appalling.  Not  an 
underground  sewer  was  in  existence 
prior  to  1831,  when  London  had  a  pop- 
ulation larger  than  that  of  New  York 
to-day,  and  twenty-five  years  later  not 
a  single  large  main  had  been  construct- 
ed; nor  was  there  a  broad,  well  paved 
thoroughfare,  like  those  in  other  Eu- 
ropean cities,  in  this  great  English 
metropolis.  The  wisest  statesmen 
worked  at  the  problem,  and  in  1! 
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made  of  greater  London  an  adminis- 
trative county,  which  comprehended 
within  its  limits  an  area  of  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  square 
miles.  But  still  it  has  no  central  ad- 
ministrative government,  as  the  guilds 
have  always  refused  consent  to  an  ex- 
tension of  its  government  beyond  the 
old  city  bounds,  foreseeing  what  would 
be  the  inevitable  result;  nor  will  they 
listen  to  any  interference  with  their 
power,  which  Parliament  thus  far  has 
found  it  impossible  to  curtail. 

But  while  the  guilds  still  control  the 
city,  methods  have  been  devised  to  se- 
cure for  metropolitan  London  a  rea- 
sonably good  government.  This  dates 
really  from  1855,  when  Parliament 
enacted  what  is  known  as  the  Metrop- 
olis Management  Act.  This  act  di- 
vided the  territory  outside  the  old  city 
into  thirty-eight  districts,  by  consoli- 
dating some  of  the  smaller  parishes; 
and  while  these  districts  were  given 
power  to  elect  their  local  government 
under  a  nearly  uniform  system,  some- 
thing like  a  central  administrative  body 
was  provided  by  the  creation  of  an  ad- 
ministrative board  of  works,  in  which 
each  district  was  entitled  to  one  rep- 
resentative. In  this  board  the  old  city 
was  given  three  seats.  In  the  few 
years  of  its  existence  the  Metropolitan 
Board  .of  Works,  as  it  was  denomi- 
nated, wrought  marvellous  changes  in 
the  metropolis.  To  enumerate  its 
achievements  would  be  wearisome.  It 
opened  and  paved  great  thorough- 
fares, built  miles  of  embankment  along 
the  Thames,  constructed  magnificent 
bridges,  laid  out  parks,  built  sewers,  and 
in  fact  transformed  London  from  a 
wretched  and  unhealthy  place  of  abode 
into  a  city  having  reasonable  preten- 
sions to  be  denominated  modern.  In 
1889,  however,  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  owing  to  scandals 
connected  with  its  management,  came 
to  an  end,  and  was  succeeded  by  a 
body  known  as  the  County  Council, 
composed  of  men  of  high  character 
and  the  widest  experience.  This 
council  practically  manages  the  affairs 
of  the   metropolis,   under   a   complex 


system,  which,  while  subject  to  fre- 
quent changes,  is  constantly  absorb- 
ing the  authority  heretofore  exercised 
by  the  parishes. 

While  there  is  an  undeniable  con- 
sensus of  opinion  among  the  larger 
portion  of  the  citizens  of  London  that 
the  entire  metropolis,  including  the 
old  city,  should  be  under  a  single  ad- 
ministrative government  elected  by  the 
people,  the  guilds  contend  for  a  plan 
to  divide  it  into  a  number  of  separate 
cities,  each  city  to  have  its  distinct 
government.  The  motive  for  this  is 
apparent:  a  perpetuation  of  their  an- 
cient rights  and  privileges.  The  advo- 
cates of  this  plan  point  to  Paris,  which 
is  divided  into  twenty  arrondissements, 
or  local  administrative  centers,  each 
of  which  has  its  own  maire  and  council. 
Together,  these  separate  councils,  each 
composed  of  four  members,  consti- 
tute the  municipal  council  of  Paris,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine.  The  time,  however,  cannot  be 
far  distant  when  the  London  guilds 
will  be  obliged  to  yield  to  the  popular 
demand,  and  the  sooner  the  better  for 
the  great  English  metropolis. 

One  thing,  however,  may  be  said 
in  favor  of  the  present  government  of 
the  ancient  city.  Unlike  our  Ameri- 
can cities,  it  affords  no  field  for  the 
exercise  of  what  is  popularly  termed 
"bossism,"  that  incubus  which  destroys 
municipal  virtue  and  threatens  the 
life  of  republican  institutions.  So 
common  have  charges  of  official  cor- 
ruption become  in  this  country,  that 
men  who  are  careful  of  their  reputa- 
tions shrink  from  accepting  municipal 
office,  because  they  dislike  assuming 
official  robes  which  have  attached  to 
them  even  a  suspicion  of  having  been 
smirched.  This  wide-spread  distrust 
exhibits  itself  in  the  prevalent  disposi- 
tion of  our  people  to  place  larger 
powers  in  the  hands  of  executive  offi- 
cers and  heads  of  departments,  who 
are  more  conspicuously  responsible  to 
electors.  Undoubtedly  there  is  dan- 
ger of  carrying  the  concentration  of 
power  too  far.  But  the  danger  of  nu- 
merous boards,  with  plenary  adminis- 
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trative  powers,  involving  the  creation 
of  debts,  independent  of  the  city  coun- 
cil, or  chief  executive,  is  shown  in 
various  cities,  shown  especially  in  the 
municipal  history  of  New  York, 
which  furnishes  an  instructive  object 
lesson  to  the  student  of  bossism.  With 
scores  of  debt-creating  agencies  before 
him,  the  boss  by  skillful  manipulation 
was  enabled  to  effect  combinations, 
which  centered  valuable  patronage  in 
his  hands,  and  gave  him  practical  con- 
trol of  the  city.  Tax-payers  might 
complain,  newspapers  criticise,  and 
pulpits  denounce;  secure  in  his  posi- 
tion, the  boss  could  vulgarly  flaunt  his 
wealth  and  coolly  ask,  "What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it?" 

Every  city  has  its  bosses,  above  all 
its  chief  boss,  who  exercises  his  per- 
nicious power  to  the  injury  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives.  He  is  a 
grasping,  selfish  and  unscrupulous 
man,  interested  usually  in  large  busi- 
ness schemes,  with  an  attractive  ad- 
dress, ever  ready  to  conciliate  when 
conciliation  promises  to-  be  profitable, 
and  when  it  does  not  so  promise  quite 
as  ready  to  antagonize.  Generous  and 
frank,  apparently,  the  easy-going  world 
is  prone  to  call  him  a  good  fellow,  and 
languidly  to  refrain  from  interfering 
with  his  sugared  schemes.  But  he  is 
far  from  being  "a  good  fellow";  he  is 
a  very  bad  fellow,  injurious  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community  and  worthy  only 
of  public  contempt  and  execration,  a 
man  to  be  avoided  by  all  who  regard 
honesty  as  worth  practicing.  His 
nefarious  business  is  not  done  in  the 
public  eye;  he  rarely  appears  as  the 
artificer  of  his  own  schemes;  he  oper- 
ates through  men  eager  for  place,  and 
ever  ready  to  serve  the  man  who  can 
help  them  on;  often  indirectly,  through 
the  best  citizens  in  the  community, 
who  never  dream  that  they  are  being 
used  to  put  some  tool  in  place  to  ad- 
vance his  far-reaching  schemes.  He 
has  to  help  those  who*  serve  him,  and 
sometimes  interests  himself  in  their 
schemes,  often  so  petty  and  apparently 
useless  to  himself  as  to>  occasion  sur- 
prise to*  those  who  observe  them;  but 


one  thing  he  keeps  ever  in  view,  his 
continual  supremacy,  everything  being 
bent  to  secure  this.  If  a  candidate  for 
the  council  is  put  forward  by  the  citi- 
zens of  a  ward,  whom  he  knows  he 
cannot  reach  by  influence,  he  makes 
no  open  opposition;  but  to  the  surprise 
of  the  candidate  and  his  friends,  some- 
one, whom  they  have  hardly  thought 
of,  is  nominated  by  the  caucus  and 
elected  by  the  votes  of  the  defeated 
candidate  and  his  friends,  who  do  not 
suspect  that  they  are  serving  the  boss. 
Or  if  unexpectedly  to  him  some  well 
known  citizen  comes  into  prominence 
as  a  candidate,  whose  independence 
of  character  he  fears,  and  he  finds  it 
impossible  successfully  to  stay  the  pop- 
ular tide,  he  cheerfully  falls  into  the 
current  and  renders  efficient  aid  in  the 
election;  but  he  looks  out  to  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  his  creatures  in 
place  to  hamper  the  independent  of- 
ficer's movements  and  to  prevent  him 
from  carrying  out  measures  for  the 
public  welfare  which  are  likely  to  in- 
terfere with  his  control.  This  is  no 
fancy  portraiture.  It  is  a  sketch  from 
the  living  model,  easy  of  recognition; 
a  counterpart  may  be  found  in  every 
city  of  respectable  magnitude. 

It  is  impossible  at  the  present  time 
to  glance  back  as  we  have  been  doing 
at  old  municipal  conditions  without 
thinking  of  municipal  conditions  here 
in  America  now,  and  we  shall  certainly 
be  pardoned  for  such  a  transition  at 
this  point. 

An  astute  observer  has  remarked 
that  it  is  not  the  ignorant  foreigner 
who  is  so  much  to  be  feared  in  Ameri- 
can cities  as  the  intelligent  and  pros- 
perous native  with  a  penchant  for  pol- 
itics; and  this  is  undoubtedly  true,  al- 
though the  ignorant  foreigner,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  a  dangerous 
tool  ever  ready  for  use.  The  most 
deadly  weapon  is  harmless  in  the 
hands  of  a  lover  of  his  kind,  but  a 
menace  to  life  in  the  hands  of  an  as- 
sassin. The  fact  is,  the  ignorant 
foreigner  and  the  intelligent  boss  are 
both  a  menace  to  public  prosperity. 
The  boss,  however,  is  the  more  dan- 
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gerous  of  the  two,  as  has  recently  been 
sharply  demonstrated  before  all  Ameri- 
can eyes  that  can  see;  and  the  import- 
ant question  is  how  to  rid  our  politics 
of  this  parasite,  so  dangerous  to  popu- 
lar government. 

Politicians  of  a  certain  class  contend 
that  we  cannot  get  on  without  the 
boss  —  that  he  is  necessary  in 
order  to  keep  in  hand  and  direct  party 
movements.  Certainly  party  organi- 
zation is  essential  to  party  existence; 
and  party  organization  demands  effi- 
cient organizers,  —  but  above  all,  pa- 
triotic ones.  Political  parties  are  sup- 
posed to  exist  for  the  advancement 
of  the  public  welfare.  They  have  no 
other  warrant  for  existence;  no  par- 
tisan would  venture  publicly  to  deny 
this.  What  folly  then  to  permit  them 
to  be  controlled  by  men  who,  as  is 
well  known,  subordinate  public  inter- 
ests to  their  own.  Yet  this  is  what  we 
are  continually  doing  with  a  com- 
placency that  is  amazing.  A  few  self- 
constituted  managers  of  a  self-con- 
structed machine  furnish  us  with  can- 
didates ready  made,  who  make  or  mar 
as  their  masters  direct.  But  how  are 
we  to  get  rid  of  the  boss,  it  will  be  im- 
patiently asked.  Remove  beyond  his 
reach  the  instruments  which  he  em- 
ploys. Our  present  system  of  ward 
elections  affords  the  boss  the  precise 
opportunities  suited  to  the  exercise  of 
his  bad  talents.  The  municipal  coun- 
cil, for  instance,  is  composed  of  mem- 
bers elected  not  by  the  votes  of  the  com- 
munity whose  affairs  they  are  chosen 
to  administer,  but  by  small  constitu- 
encies, limited  by  arbitrary  lines.  This 
system  we  might  well  believe  was  de- 
vised for  the  especial  advantage  of 
bossism  and  to  prevent  the  will  of  the 
majority  from  finding  expression,  did 
we  not  recognize  it  as  a  relic  of  the 
guild  period,  of  which  we  have  already 
taken  some  account,  and  which  still 
flourishes  in  old  London.  Take  for 
example  a  city  divided  into  seven 
wards,  with  a  voting  population  of 
8,000,  of  which  4,200  are  republicans 
and  3,800  democrats.  Five  of  these 
wards  we  will  suppose  to  have  a  ma- 


jority of  republicans  on  a  full  vote; 
while  wards  2  and  4  have  a  larger 
democratic  majority  than  the  adjoin- 
ing wards.  Here  is  an  opportunity 
for  the  gerrymander,  so  successful  in 
the  hands  of  a  skillful  manipulator. 
Ward  2  can  easily  spare  some  of  its 
voters  to  ward  1  or  3,  and  ward  4 
to  3  or  5,  enough  to  turn  the  scale  in 
two  of  them  in  favor  of  the  democrats. 
This  would  give  four  wards  to  the 
democratic  party  and  secure  its  ascen- 
dancy in  a  city  with  a  legitimate  re- 
publican majority  of  400;  and  yet  our 
theory  of  government  is  insistent  upon 
the  supremacy  of  the  majority,  a 
theory  which  is  being  constantly  set 
at  naught  by  the  political  manipulator. 
Says  Mr.  Foulke:  "Popular  gov- 
ernment as  we  know  it  to-day  is  gov- 
ernment by  political  parties.  The  men 
who  think  alike  will  naturally  act  to- 
gether. The  union  of  these  con- 
stitutes a  party;  and  yet  this  district 
system,  while  it  often  forces  men  arti- 
ficially into  parties  with  the  principles 
of  which  they  do  not  agree,  also  pre- 
vents in  many  cases  the  normal  and 
healthy  union  of  those  who  think  alike 
and  desire  to  vote  for  the  same  candi- 
date. These  are  now  separated  from 
each  other  by  arbitrary  district  lines 
and  are  prevented  from  acting  to- 
gether. The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  is  a  corporation  whose  road 
passes  through  many  districts  and  sev- 
eral states.  What  would  we  think  of 
a  rule  dividing  the  stockholders  by 
geographical  lines  and  prohibiting 
those  residing  in  different  districts 
from  voting  for  the  same  directors, 
although  the  chief  intents  and  purposes 
of  all  the  stockholders  are  not  sectional 
but  common  to  every  part  of  the 
road?"  Such  an  antiquated  and 
vicious  system  should  no  longer  be 
tolerated  in  a  country  which  believes 
in  progress,  and  especially  in  majority 
rule.  Ours  is  a  representative  govern- 
ment, and  it  is  manifestly  desirable 
that  all  should  be  as  fairly  represented 
as  practicable;  hence  the  wide-spread 
interest  in  proportional  representation. 
Much  has  been  written  upon  it  and 
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many  plans  in  its  favor  proposed. 
Several  of  these  plans  have  been  put 
into  practice  with  excellent  results. 
The  simplest  is  of  course  the  best,  and 
this  seems  to  be  the  one  adopted  by 
the  Municipal  League  of  Boston, 
which  was  endorsed  long  ago  by  the 
late  President  Garfield  and  has  re- 
ceived the  earnest  support  of  some  of 
the  most  practical  men  of  the  country 
irrespective  of  party  affiliations.  This 
plan  has  been  entitled  the  Free  List 
System,  and  has  proved  most  success- 
ful in  Switzerland,  where  it  has  been 
in  full  operation  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  principal  advantage  of  this  system 
over  others  is  its  simplicity.  Under 
it,  the  voter  who  has  used  the  Austral- 
ian ballot  would  find  no  difficulty,  as 
he  would  only  have  to  make  a  mark 
against  the  candidates  of  his  choice. 
The  great  advantages  secured  by  this 
system  are  derived  from  the  election 
of  candidates  on  a  general  ticket  and 
the  manner  of  counting  the  votes.  The 
Swiss  system  involves  the  abolition  of 
ward  or  district  lines,  and  provides 
that  each  voter  shall  have  as  many 
votes  as  there  are  persons  to  be  elect- 
ed, one  vote  only  of  course  for  each 
candidate,  and  that  the  votes  shall  be 
counted  so  as  to  apportion  the  candi- 
dates elected  among  the  different  par- 
ties in  proportion  to  their  respective 
votes,  by  taking  them  from  their  re- 
spective tickets  in  the  order  of  their 
individual  votes,  the  one  having  the 
largest  number  first,  and  the  others 
following  in  order  according  to  the 
number  of  votes  received  by  them. 

"The  system,"  says  Mr.  Cooley,  "al- 
lows the  voters  to  maintain  their  party 
integrity  in  municipal  affairs,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  allows  the  independ- 
ent voters  to  break  away  from  party 
control.  While  it  does  not  necessarily 
free  municipal  affairs  from  party  poli- 
tics, it  does  free  the  citizens,  and,  being 
free,  the  citizens  can  do  as  they  will 
regarding  such  matters."  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  character  of  legislative  as- 
semblies must  necessarily  follow  its 
adoption,  since  it  destroys  completely 
the  occupation  of  the  ward  heeler  and 


makes  the  pathway  of  the  politician 
who  goes  into  ward  politics  for  what 
he  can  make  a  difficult  road  to  travel. 
It  has  long  been  complained  that  many 
of  our  city  governments  are  almost 
wholly  composed  of  men  unfit  in  ever) 
way  to  manage  large  business  affairs, 
men  who  have  never  had  business  ex- 
perience and  have  no  property  inter- 
ests in  the  municipality,  the  finances 
of  which  they  control.  The  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  Boston  in  1893 
was  composed  of  seventy-five  mem- 
bers, fifty-nine  of  whom  paid  only  a 
poll  tax.  Now  it  is  not  for  a  moment 
to  be  urged  that  a  man  because  he 
pays  only  a  poll  tax  should  be  de- 
barred from  holding  the  office  of  a  city 
councilor.  All  classes  of  citizens  un- 
der a  republican  form  of  government 
should  be  represented,  but  while  there 
may  be  men  who  only  pay  a  poll  tax 
eminently  qualified  to  serve  in  a  city 
government,  will  not  every  fair  mind- 
ed man  admit  that  fifty-nine  is  alto- 
gether too  large  a  proportion  of  poll- 
tax  men  to  serve  in  a  council  of 
seventy-five,  which  has  the  control  of 
the  taxes  on  property  valued  at  over 
nine  hundred  millons  of  dollars?  Some 
interesting  facts  in  the  government  of 
Boston  appear  from  a  report  made 
of  expenditures  for  carriage  hire  and 
refreshments  in  1893, — a  report  before 
me  as  I  write.  One  alderman,  whose 
personal  carriage  hire  during  his  whole 
life  had  never  probably  amounted  to 
twenty-five  dollars,  expended  for  this 
luxury  $1,922,  and  two  others  nearly 
as  large  a  sum.  The  members  of  the 
common  council  did  somewhat  better, 
their  expenditures  for  carriage  hire 
and  refreshments  being  but  a  little  over 
$20,000.  Many  of  the  men  who 
lavished  hundreds  of  dollars  of  the 
city's  money  for  carriage  hire  and  re- 
freshments, it  is  said,  never  possessed 
at  one  time  a  hundred  dollars  of  their 
own;  and  these  men  were  chosen  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  a  great  mu- 
nicipality, involving  the  interests  of 
her  merchant  princes,  her  bankers  and 
manufacturers  —  all  her  great  finan- 
cial and  industrial  institutions.     Was 
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ever  greater  folly  perpetrated  in  the 
name  of  equality  and  democracy?  Does 
not  this  sort  of  thing  accuse  us  of  lack 
of  common  sense  in  municipal  politics 
—  and  are  we  in  a  position  to  laugh 
at  things  in  old  English  cities  recount- 
ed in  the  preceding  pages? 

That  the  system  of  proportional  rep- 
resentation has  "come  to  stay"  in  the 
world  may  be  safely  affirmed.  It  is 
in  the  line  of  progress,  and  furnishes 
the  only  just  method  of  representa- 
tion. How  rapidly  will  American 
cities  adopt  it,  and  place  themselves  in 
the  line  of  progress?  We  talk  glibly 
of  our  popular  government;  but  prac- 
tically it  allows  but  partial  representa- 
tion. The  fact  is,  we  are  living  under 
the  tyranny  of  a  minority,  and  this 
leads  to  that  indifferentism  which  on 
an  important  election  day  not  long 
ago  caused  nearly  six-tenths  of  the 
voters  in  one  street  of  an  Ameri- 
can city  to>  remain  away  from  the  polls. 
There  is  need  enough  for  some  change. 
But  while  proportional  representation 
is  of  the  first  importance  in  securing 
good  municipal  government,  we  should 
not  lose  sight  of  other  necessary  re- 
forms. A  city  government  is  a  cor- 
poration, and  the  administration  of  its 
affairs  should  be  guided  by  the  highest 
moral  and  business  principles,  with 
exact  justice  to  all  its  members;  and 
the  simpler  its  form  of  government 
the  better.  Our  present  bicameral 
system  is  cumbrous,  and  leads  to  many 
abuses.  Charles  Francis  Adams  well 
declares  it  to  be  the  source  of  much 
of  our  bad  legislation.  Mr.  Francis 
B.  Reeves  of  Philadelphia,  an  eminent 
authority  on  the  subject  of  municipal 
government,  affirms  "that  the  incom- 
petent administration  of  Philadelphia's 
business  affairs  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  two  legislative 
bodies,  the  members  of  which  are 
elected  from  thirty-seven  different 
wards,  and  therefore  entirely  with- 
out responsibility  to  the  citizens  at 
large.  Almost  every  councilman  thus 
elected  openly  confesses  that  he  rep- 
resents only  his  immediate  constitu- 
ents, and  is  bound  to  get  all  he  can 


for  his  ward  out  of  the  public  treas- 
ury." Says  Dr.  Newman  Smyth: 
"We  have  clumsily  copied  in  our  mu- 
nicipalities our  forms  of  national  gov- 
ernment, or  we  have  grafted  city  gov- 
ernments upon  town  roots";  and  Al- 
bert Shaw  pertinently  remarks  of  our 
present  form  of  city  government  that' 
it  affords  "grand  opportunities  for  the 
game  of  hide  and  seek."  Everyone 
who  has  occupied  the  mayor's  chair 
in  a  large  city  knows  how  much 
the  public  business  would  be  facili- 
tated by  having  a  single  body  to 
deal  with  it.  Ex-Mayor  Matthews 
in  his  valedictory  address  to  the 
City  Council  of  Boston,  alluding  to 
the  form  under  which  it  operated, 
said:  "This,  in  my  opinion,  should  be 
reconstructed  by  abolishing  the  pres- 
ent bicameral  system,  and  substituting 
a  single  legislative  body.  This  body 
should  be  larger  than  the  present 
Board  of  Aldermen,  but  not  so 
large  as  to  become  unwieldy  and 
liable  to  degenerate  into  a  de- 
bating society.  The  scheme  which 
has  seemed  to  me  on  the  whole 
most  desirable,  and  which  has 
been  advocated  on  other  occasions, 
is  to  establish  a  single  legislature 
of  twenty-four  or  twenty-seven  men, 
elected  at  large,  eight  or  nine  each 
year  for  a  three  years'  term." 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply 
authorities  in  favor  of  a  single  board, 
to  which  a  few  stereotyped  objections 
have  been  made,  easily  disposed  of. 
One  of  these  is,  that  two  bodies  can- 
not be  so'  readily  controlled  by  the 
politician  as  one.  Anyone  who  has 
had  experience  knows  that  the  best 
measure  may  be  defeated  by  the  boss, 
through  the  control  of  a  majority  of 
the  smaller  board,  say  four  votes  in  a 
board  of  seven,  and  even  a  smaller 
number  when  there  is  a  small  minority 
of  the  opposite  party  to  which  he  be- 
longs, and  which,  having  no'  control 
of  legislation,  is  ever  ready  to  cast  its 
votes  to  help  an  opponent  in  order  to 
secure  a  prospective  reciprocal  favor. 
With  a  single  body  of  larger  size  the 
difficulty  of  securing  control  would  be 
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much  greater.  But  one  body,  it  is 
urged,  serves  as  a  check  upon  the  other. 
If  it  SO'  serves,  it  is  in  the  direction  of 
interference  with  good  legislation 
rather  than  with  bad.  If  hasty  legis- 
lation is  feared  from  a  single  body,  the 
danger  is  easily  provided  for  by  second 
readings  of  important  measures,  with 
sufficient  intervals  for  newspaper  pub- 
lication and  general  discussion.  A 
single  council  can  but  result  in  get- 
ting a  larger  number  of  men  of  char- 
acter and  ability  to  serve  as  councilors. 
A  council  of  fourteen  or  twenty-one, 
having  full  power  of  legislation,  with 
all  the  responsibility  attaching  to  it, 
will  attract  men  who  now  hold  aloof 
from  municipal  office;  and  this  is  per- 
haps the  most  important  advantage  to 
be  secured.  We  can  never  have  good 
municipal  governments  without  good 
men,  men  of  character  and  ability. 

We  need  in  municipal  matters  as 
able  men  as  we  need  to  manage  our 
large  financial,  business  and  educa- 
tional institutions.  The  poor  man  is 
quite  as  much  interested  in  good  gov- 
ernment as  the  rich,  even  more  in  need 
of  good  schools,  good  sanitation,  and 
good  streets,  for  he  is  confined  more 
closely  to  his  environment  than  the 
latter,  and  he  needs  broad-minded  and 
competent  men  to  represent  him.  How 
can  such  men  be  secured?  First,  by 
making  municipal  office  as  honorable 
as  possible,  by  lifting  it  above  party 
politics,  and  by  impressing  upon  every 
citizen  the  truth  that  it  is  a  duty  to  ren- 
der reasonable  service  to  the  commu- 
nity in  which  he  lives  when  called 
upon  to  do  so. 

In  the  municipality,  party  should  be 
ignored.  In  the  state  and  nation, 
where  conflicting  policies  must  neces- 
sarily come  into  discussion,  parties 
find  a  proper  field  of  activity;  but  in 
a  city  the  questions  which  hold  parties 
together,  like  the  tariff,  the  currency, 
socialism,  do  not  exist.  It  is  a  business 
affair,  and  the  best  men  of  both  parties 
should  unite  in  selecting  the  best  men 
to  do  the  public  business.  This  is  en- 
tirely practicable,  and  it  would  at  once 


elevate  the  character  of  municipal 
office. 

The  duty  of  citizens  to  render  of- 
ficial service  when  demanded  is  to  be 
enforced.  European  cities  are  far  in 
advance  of  us  in  civic  morals.  In  Ger- 
many the  privilege  of  franchise  is  re- 
garded as  something  too  precious  to 
be  neglected;  to  fail  to  perform  civic 
duties  subjects  a  man  to>  the  loss  of 
civic  rights.  The  conviction  prevails 
that  every  citizen  owes  service  to  the 
city  in  which  he  lives,  as  well  as  to 
his  country.  Municipal  office  is  hon- 
orable, and  the  most  honorable  men 
are  sought  upon  whom  to>  bestow  of- 
ficial honors.  It  may  be  inconvenient 
for  the  person  selected  to  accept  the 
office  tendered  him;  but  should  he  re- 
fuse he  is  not  only  deprived  of  his 
precious  privilege  of  voting,  which  is  a 
serious  injury  to  his  standing  as  a  citi- 
zen, but  he  is  compelled  to  submit  to 
an  increase  of  taxation,  —  just  as  Shil- 
lingford  was  in  Exeter  over  three  cen- 
turies ago.  Shall  we  not  be  obliged 
to  resort  to  a  similar  law  if  citizens 
continue  to  neglect  their  civic  duties? 
Should  not  neglect  of  suffrage  be  pun- 
ished by  fine?  We  are  told  of  a  street 
in  New  York  in  which  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  voters  are  educated  and 
wealthy,  over  half  of  whom  did  not 
vote  in  an  election  involving  questions 
of  great  public  interest.  The  man  who 
absents  himself  from  the  polls  with  the 
frivolous  excuse  that  his  vote  will  do 
no  good,  or  that  "everything  has  been 
cut  and  dried  in  the  caucus,"  is  not  a 
patriotic  American  citizen.  He  should 
attend  the  caucus  and  try  to  nominate 
a  good  man,  and,  failing,  should  vote 
for  the  best  man  nominated,  —  and 
there  are  usually  some  good  candi- 
dates. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  a  munici- 
pality is  a  business  corporation,  and 
its  affairs,  involving  the  care  and  ex- 
penditure of  large  sums  of  money, 
should  be  managed  like  those  of  other 
business  corporations.  If  this  is  true, 
the  mayor,  who  is  its  head,  should  have 
large  powers   and   large  responsibili- 
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ties,  and  should  have  a  longer  term  of 
office  than  is  common  at  present.  No 
business  corporation  would  think  of 
hampering  its  manager  with  rules 
which  would  prevent  him  from  decid- 
ing business  questions  requiring 
prompt  action,  nor  would  it  be  con- 
sidered wise  if  it  changed  its  manager 
every  year  or  two,  and  with  him  its 
business  policy;  yet  this  is  what  the 
stockholders  in  our  municipal  corpora- 
tions do,  with  a  complacency  which 
would  be  laughable  were  it  not  fraught 
with  such  perilous  consequences  to  the 
community. 

The  whole  trouble  with  modern 
municipal  government  is  due  to  a  false 
theory  respecting  it.  Instead  of  re- 
garding it  as  an  institution  to  advance 
the  public  welfare,  and  demanding,  in 
order  to  secure  the  best  results,  the 
best  talents  available,  thousands  of  our 
people  seem  rather  to  look  upon  it  as 
an  arena  in  which  men  may  legiti- 
mately strive  for  personal  advantage, 
leaving  the  people  outside  to  look  on 
and  applaud  their  favorite  champions, 


while  their  own  interests  suffer.  Shall 
we  not  have  some  true  and  more  seri- 
ous thinking  upon  this  important  sub- 
ject? It  would  seem  as  if  the  hour 
had  struck  for  it.  Good  sense  demands 
that  civil  service  rules  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced character  should  be  applied  to 
the  employment  of  all  labor  by  city 
governments,  and  that  in  the  various 
municipal  departments  promotion  for 
merit  should  be  practiced,  while  such 
offices  as  those  of  treasurer,  clerk, 
auditor,  city  engineer  and  some  others 
should  not  be  changed  without  good 
cause.  Though  municipal  manage- 
ment in  this  country  is  to-day  so  far 
from  what  it  ought  to  be,  may  we  not 
hope  that  America,  which  in  so  much 
is  quicker  to  see  and  to  act  than  the 
older  nations,  will  yet  furnish  to  the 
world  the  best  model  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment? Let  none  of  us  who  believe 
in  America  and  believe  in  municipal 
progress  be  content,  whatever  discour- 
agements and  defeats  we  encounter,  to 
hold  any  smaller  hope  or  any  lower 
aim. 


SEEKETH    NOT    HER   OWN. 


By  Mary  Seabury  Lothrop. 

WHEN  one  has  learned  love's  heaven  to  resign, 
And  brave  a  life  grown  tragically  gray, 
Upon  the  long,  unsheltered,  rugged  way 
A  light  of  wondrous  sweetness  oft  doth  shine. 
What  though  the  soul  thou  lovest  ne'er  be  thine? 
It  may  be  thine  to  minister  some  day, 
To  give  thy  life,  while  holding  tears  at  bay; 
And  in  thy  heart  will  bloom  a  joy  divine. 

Oh,  it  were  sweet  to  journey  hand  in  hand 
With  one  of  kindred  mind,  and  feel  the  tie — 

Each  day's  acquaintance  adding  a  new  strand — 
Grow  strong  as  cables !     Yet  should  fate  deny 

This  happiness,  love  still!     That  love  is  grand, 
Which  lives  to  bless  when  it  were  sweet  to  die. 
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By   Henry    C.    Lahee. 


IT  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
concise  or  more  useful  introduc- 
tion to  the  subject  of  the  present 
article  than  the  sketch  by  Professor 
Diip  R.  Lewis  published  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  twenty-second  of  the 
series  of  public  organ  recitals  given  in 
Boston  last  season  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club.  The 
sketch  covers  the  history  of  the  organ 
from  its  earliest  days,  and  makes  clear 
to  the  reader  the  simple  technicalities 
with  which  it  is  necessary  to  deal. 

"The  parent  instrument  from  which  the 
organ  was  developed  was  the  syrinx.  This 
consisted  of  a  set  of  pipes  fastened  in  a 
row  and  made  to 
sound  by  the  direct 
force  of  the  breath, 
after  the  fashion  of 
the  harmonica  of 
our  own  day.  The 
earliest  organ  was 
merely  a  set  of  such 
pipes,  with  a  key 
device  for  admit- 
ting currents  of  air 
to  the  pipes  from 
an  air  reservoir  or 
wind-chest  filled  di- 
directly  from  the 
player's  lungs.  This 
instrument  was  me- 
chanically similar 
to  the  bagpipe  as 
we  know  it,  but  the 
tone  was,  of  course, 
similar  to  that  of 
the  organ,  i.  e., 
flute -like.  Even 
after  bellows  came 
into  use  there  was 
difficulty  in  getting 
the  steady  supply  of 
wind  necessary  for 
smoothness  and 
continuity  of  tone. 
Hence  the  inven- 
tion, by  Ctesibius 
of  Alexandria,  of 
the  'water  organ,' 
about  200  B.  C.  ;  By 


THE   OLD    BRATTLE   ORGAN. 
In  St.  John's  Chapel,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 


his  device  the  pressure  of  wind  in  the  wind- 
chest  was  regulated  by  connection  with  a 
tub-like  chamber  inverted  in  water,  after 
the  fashion,  but  on  a  diminutive  scale,  of 
the  modern  gasometer.  Moisture  was,  of 
course,  a  bane,  and  the  water  organ  disap- 
peared as  soon  as  bellows  with  the  simpler 
forms  of  air  reservoirs,  like  modern  black- 
smiths' bellows,  were  successfully  applied 
to  the  organ.  Such  an  organ  is  mentioned 
as  early  as  430  A.  D.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  the  organ  began  to  be  used  in 
church.  Its  introduction  was  slow,  for  un- 
accompanied singing  was  loved  and  already 
well  developed.  But  Charlemagne  (about 
800),  who  enthusiastically  fostered  music, 
approved  of  the  organ  and  made  its  use 
general.  Some  of  the  products  of  the  time 
must  have  resembled  a  steam  calliope  in 
tone;  for  we  read  that  an  organ  in  Win- 
chester cathedral 
had  not  only  ten 
keys  and  four  hun- 
dred pipes,  but 
twenty-six  bellows, 
which  were  blown 
by  seventy  men.  'in 
the  sweat  of  their 
brow.'  As  every 
key  was  apparently 
connected  with  for- 
ty pipes,  we  do  not 
wonder  at  the  rec- 
ord's statement  that 
'everyone  stops 
with  his  hand  his 
gaping  ear,  being 
in  no  wise  able  to 
draw  near,' 

"During  the  next 
two  or  three  cen- 
turies many  im- 
provements were 
made.  The  key- 
board, formerly  an 
aggregation  of  gi- 
gantic keys,  each  of 
which  could  be 
played  only  by  pres- 
sure of  the  whole 
hand,  gradually  ap- 
proached its  present 
form.  Whether  this 
development  took 
place  first  in  con- 
nection   with     the 
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organ  or  with  the  parent  of 
the  pianoforte,  the  clavi- 
chord, has  never  been  satis- 
factorily settled.  In  1350  we 
find  record  of  a  remarkable 
organ  with  three  key- 
boards in  the  Halberstadt 
cathedral.  Before  another 
century  had  passed  the  ped- 
als had  been  invented 
(probably  about  1430),  and 
the  history  of  the  modern 
organ  had  begun.  The  dif- 
ferent keyboards  (manuals) 
made  it  possible  to  get  va- 
riety of  tone,  but  it  was  not 
until  about  1500  that  devices 
were  invented  for  using 
separately  the  various  sets 
of  pipes  played  by  the 
same  keyboard.  A  develop- 
ment of  this  made  possible 
what  we  know  as  organ 
'stops/  fimich  we  see  at  the  right  and 
left  o*  the  organist,  and  which  he  draws 
out  or  pushes  in  when  he  wishes  to 
vary  the  tone-color.  As  soon  as  the 
principle  of  stops  was  understood,  at- 
tention could  be  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  many  varieties  of  tone- 
color.  This,  as  we  may  suppose,  was  car- 
ried on  with  great  rapidity.  We  read  of 
an  organ  built  in  1585  for  the  Danzig 
cathedral  with  three  manuals,  having  in  the 
aggregate  thirty-nine  stops  a,nd  a  complete 
outfit  of  pedals  of  corresponding  variety. 
The  famous  Liibeek  organ,  which  Bach 
walked  fifty  miles  to  hear  in  1705,  was  only 
a  little  larger  than  this.  Great  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  construction 
and  'voicing'  of  organ  pipes  since  1600; 
especially  during  the  last  half-century, 
when  the  perfected  science  of  acoustics  has 
had  great  influence.  But  the  organ  of  to- 
day differs  from  that  of  1600  even  more  in 
mechanical     construction     than     in     tone. 


THOMAS    APPLETON. 


Couplers,  by  which  the  various  manuals 
could  be  connected  with  one  another  and 
with  the  pedals,  were  used  before  1650. 
The  beilows  was  greatly  improved  in  1667. 
Fifty  years  later  the  'swell'  was  intro- 
duced. By  this  device  a  portion  of  the 
organ  was  inclosed  in  a  box  which  might 
be  opened  or  closed  at  will  by  the  per- 
former, thus  producing  effects  of  crescendo 
and  diminuendo  without  manipulating  the 
stops." 

Music  was  considered  by  the  Puri- 
tans to  be  a  frivolous  trap  of  the  Evil 
One,  prepared  to  ensnare  the  souls  of 
men.  Even  such  sacred  music  as  was 
authorized  for  the  purpose  of  worship 
was  only  accepted  after  labored  argu- 
ment by  the  ministers  that  the  singing 
-^  °f  psalms  was  a  divine 

institution,  and  secular 
music  was  sternly  inter- 
dicted as  a  menace  to 
the  salvation  of  souls. 
These  conditions  pre- 
vailed in  New  England 
up  to  the  year  1640;  and 
for  many  years  music  of 
the  crudest  kind  only 
was  to  be  heard.  It  has 
been  stated  that  the 
work  accomplished  in 
America  from  the  set- 
tlement of  the  country 
to  the  year  1750  was 
similar  to  that  which 
had  occupied  centuries 
of  development   in   Eu- 
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rope.    This,  however,  is  not 

an   entirely   fair   statement, 

for  while  music   developed 

in   Europe   by   the   natural 

process    of    evolution,    the 

early   settlers    of   America, 

who  had  all  the  advantages 

which    existed    in    Europe 

and  deliberately  cut  them- 
selves    away     from     them, 

had  but  to  put  themselves 

once   more  into  communi- 
cation with  the  Old  World  to 

receive  its  advantages.    The 

great  hindrance  to  the  early 

progress  of  music  in  Amer- 
ica was  first  the  opposition 

of   the   Puritans,  and   next 

the  poverty  and  crudeness 

of  an  undeveloped  country. 

The  struggle  for  existence 

during  the  first  century  of 

the  settlement  of  New  Eng- 
land should  be  sufficient  excuse  for  the 

backward  condition  of  music  generally 

at  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

The  history  of  the  church  organ  in 
America  and  more  particularly  in 
New  England  begins  about  the  year 
1 71 3;  for  in  that  year  died  Thomas 
Brattle,  a  Boston  merchant  and  lover 
of  music,  who  had  imported  from 
England  the  first  organ  that  was  ever 
seen  in  this  country.  Thomas  Brattle 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in 
1676,  and  was  also<  treasurer  of  the  col- 
lege from  1693  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
According  to  his  will  his  organ  was 
"given  and  devoted  to  the  praise  and 
glory  of  God  in  said  church"  (the 
Brattle  Square  Church)  "if  they  shall 
accept  thereof  and  within  a  year  after 
my  decease  procure  a  sober  person 
that  can  play  skilfully  thereon  with  a 
loud  noise;  otherwise  to  the  Church  of 
England  (King's  Chapel)  in  this  town 
on  the  same  terms  and  conditions ;  and 
on  their  non-acceptance  or  discontinu- 
ance to  use  it  as  before,  I  give  the 
same  to  my  nephew,  William  Brattle." 
The  good  people  of  the  Brattle  Square 
Church,  which  was  called  the  Mani- 
festo Church,  voted  on  July  24  of  the 
same  year,  "that  they  did  not  think  it 
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proper  to  use  said  organ  in  the  public 
worship  of  God";  consequently  the  in- 
strument was  offered  to  the  congrega- 
tion of  King's  Chapel.  It  was  form- 
ally accepted  by  them  on  the  third  day 
of  August,  1713.  "At  a  meeting  of 
the  Gentlem  of  the  Church,  this  3rd 
day  of  August,  171 3,  Referring  to  the 
Orgains  Giveing  them  by  Thomas 
Brattle,  Esq.,  Decsd — Voted  that  the 
Qrgins  be  accepted  by  the  Church." 
Soon  after  this,  in  February,  17 14, 
until  which  time  the  organ  had  been 
waiting  unpacked  in  the  tower  of 
King's  Chapel,  a  Mr.  Edward  Enstone 
of  Tower  Hill,  London,  was  invited  to 
become  organist,  at  a  salary  of  thirty 
pounds  per  annum.  The  organ,  set 
up  after  so  much  delay,  remained  in 
use  till  1756,  a  period  of  forty-three 
years,  when  it  was  sold  to  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Newburyport.  Here  it  was 
in  constant  use  until  1836,  when 
it  was  again  sold  for  $450  to*  St.  John's 
Church,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  The 
records  of  St.  John's  Church  are  silent 
upon  the  subject  of  the  disposition  of 
the  organ,  but  for  many  years  it  has 
occupied  a  position  near  the  chancel 
of  the  chapel  on  State  Street.  It  is 
interesting  on  account  of  its   history 
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alone;  as  a  musical  instrument  it  is 
insignificant,  in  fact  quite  heart-rend- 
ing, even  suggesting  a  justification  of 
the  Puritans  in  their  objections  to  the 
church  organ. 

The  history  of  the  Brattle  organ  has 
been  comparatively  uneventful,  and 
the  instrument  is  enjoying  a  peaceful 
old  age.  Such  has  not  been  the  case 
with  most  of  our  historical  organs, 
some  of  which  have  been  gradually 
dismembered  and  some  have  disap- 
peared altogether.  The  common  fate 
of  old  organs  is  to  be  used  as  make- 
shifts in  new  churches  until  a  per- 
manent instrument  can  be  secured. 
Finally  the  old  metal  pipes  are  melted 
down  and  made  over  and  the  wooden 
portions  are  used  for  kindling  wood. 


After  the  Brattle  organ  was  re- 
moved from  King's  Chapel  in  1756,  ai 
new  instrument  was  imported  from 
London,  where  it  had  been  built  by 
Adrian  Smith.  It  is  said  that  it  was- 
sent  as  a  gift  from  the  king  to  the 
Church  of  England  in  Boston  and  that 
it  was  selected  or  approved  and  played 
upon  by  no  less  a  musician  than 
George  Frederic  Handel.  This  instru- 
ment was  in  use  unchanged  104  years, 
and  was  then  (in  i860)  enlarged  by 
Simmons  and  Wilcox.  It  has  been 
repaired  and  enlarged  twice  since  that 
year  by  Hook  and  Hastings,  the  old 
case  and  a  few  of  the  original  pipes 
being  retained  on  account  of  their  his- 
torical associations.  In  the  days  of  the 
Revolution  the  crown  with  which  the 
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organ  was  surmounted  was  torn  down ; 
but  lately,  the  bitter  emotions  caused 
by  that  strife  having  passed  away,  the 
old  crown  has  been  replaced.  The 
old  pipes  and  the  action  are  no  longer 
in  existence,  having  gone  the  way  of 
old  organ  material. 

In  1790  the  congregation  of  the 
Brattle  Square  Church  experienced  a 
change  of  heart  and  bought  an  organ 
containing  two  manuals  and  sixteen 
stops  at  a  cost  of  £400.  This  instru- 
ment was  made  abroad,  and  even  after 
it  had  been  ordered  the  opposition  to 
it  was  still  so  great  that  an  effort  was 
made  to  prevent  its  being  landed. 
One  wealthy  member  of  the  parish  is 
said  to  have  offered  to  pay  the  whole 
cost  of  the  instrument  into  the  treasury 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  if  it  should 
be  thrown  overboard  in  the  harbor. 
This  offer  was  not  accepted  and  the 


organ  was  duly  set  up;  and  it  remained 
in  use  until  1872. 

Between  17 13,  when  the  Brattle 
organ  came  into  notice,  and  1756, 
when  the  new  organ  was  imported  for 
King's  Chapel,  several  other  organs 
were  brought  over.  The  second  organ 
imported  was  called  the  Berkeley 
organ  and  it  is  said  to  have  been 
offered  by  Bishop  Berkeley  to  a  church 
in  the  town  of  Berkeley  which  had 
been,  named  after  him.  The  offer  was 
refused  and  the  organ  was  then  pre- 
sented to  Trinity  Church,  Newport, 
R.  I.  This  was  a  much  more  elaborate 
instrument  than  the  Brattle  organ;  it 
had  thirteen  stops  and  498  pipes,  while 
the  Brattle  organ  had  only  six  stops 
and  comparatively  few  pipes.  After 
being  in  use  for  1 1 1  years  the  Berkeley 
organ  was  reconstructed  (in  1848)  by 
Henry  Erben  of  New  York,  the  case 
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and  two  stops  of  the  original  instru- 
ment being  retained.  The  other  stops, 
with  the  action  and  key-board,  were 
put  into  a  pine  case  and  placed  in 
Grace  Church,  Brooklyn,  and  the 
organ  thus  constructed  was  presented 
by  Miss  Grace  Gibbs  in  1850  to  St. 
Mary's  Church,  Portsmouth,  R.  I.  In 
1880  the  interior  of  the  organ  in 
Trinity  Church,  Newport,  -was  re- 
moved and  taken  to  the  Kay  Chapel, 


in  the  same  city,  this  time  the  two  old 
stops,  which  had  formerly  been  re- 
tained, going  with  it.  In  the  old  case 
a  new  organ  was  built,  and  the  Berke- 
ley organ  is  now  doing  duty  in  three 
different  places. 

The  next  organ  imported  was  that 
for  Christ  Church,  Boston  (the  Old 
North  Church),  in  1736;  but  this  organ 
did  not  remain  very  long  in  that 
church,  for  in  1752  (some  accounts  say 
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1759),  Thomas  Johnston,  one  of  the 
earliest  New  England  organ  builders, 
replaced  it  with  an  instrument  of  his 
own  building,  which  was  in  use  until 
1886.  It  was  enlarged  by  Goodrich  in 
1834,  but  was  rebuilt  by  Hutchings  in 
1886,  the  original  case  and  front  pipes 
being  retained. 

In  1743  an  organ  was  built  by 
J.  Clarke  of  London  for  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Salem,  but  this  organ,  like 
that    of    Christ  ^oao 

Church,  was  re- 
placed by  one  built 
by  Thomas  John- 
ston in  1754. 

Another  organ  of 
which  the  early  his- 
tory was  exceed- 
ingly romantic  was 
built  in  London  by 
Snetzler  and  placed 
in  Christ  Church, 
Cambridge.  It  had 
been  procured  by 
the  liberality  and 
exertions  of  Barlow 
Trecothic,  a  relative 
of  Mr.  East  Apthorp 
and  afterwards  Lord 
Mayor  of  London.  After  the  battle 
of  Lexington,  in  1775,  Cambridge 
was  occupied  by  the  provincial 
troops,  and  before  barracks  were 
built  these  were  quartered  in  the 
church,  the  college  and  other  build- 
ings. At  this  time  the  window 
weights  and  organ  pipes  were  taken 
by  the  soldiers  and  moulded  into 
bullets,  which,  on  June  17,  were 
part  of  the  ammunition  used  in  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  On  the  last 
Sunday  of  that  year  services  held 
in  the  church  were  attended  by  George 
Washington  and  his  wife  and  others; 
and  though  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
organ  on  that  occasion,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  enough  pipes  remained  to 
allow  of  its  use.  The  instrument  was 
repaired  in  1790,  and  was  used  until 
1844,  when  a  new  organ  was  put  in  its 
place. 

The  first  pipe  organ  built  in 
America  is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  John  Clemm  for  Trinity   Church, 


New  York,  in  1737.  It  contained 
three  manuals  and  twenty-six  stops, 
and  cost  £520.  The  first  organ  built 
in  Boston,  or  in  New  England,  was 
by  Edward  Bromfield,  in  1745.  This 
o^  instrument    had 

^  ■       '\  two   manuals   and 

several  hundred, 
pipes.  Brom- 
field's  intention 
was  to  have  1,200 
pipes,    but    unfor- 
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FAMOUS    BOSTON    ORGANISTS. 

tunately  he  died  before  the  in- 
strument was  complete.  "The  work- 
manship of  the  pipes  and  keys,"  it  is 
recorded,"  exceeded  any  thing  of  the 
kind  that  ever  came  out  here  from 
England.  .  .  .  And  what  is  sur- 
prising was  that  he  had  but  a  few 
times  looked  into  the  inside  work  of 
two  or  three  organs  that  came  from 
England."  This  organ  was  placed  in 
the  Old  South  Church,  Boston.  Dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Boston  the  organ  was 
removed  for  safety  to  a  store  belong- 
ing to  William  Phillips,  where  unfor- 
tunately it  was  burned. 
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Thomas  Johnston,  who  has  already 
been  mentioned  as  the  builder  of  the 
organs  for  Christ  Church,  Boston,  and 
St.  Peter's  Church,  Salem,  and  who 
was  one  of  the  earliest  organ  builders 
in  New  England,  died  in  1768,  and  was 
succeeded  in  organ  building  by  Josiah 
Leavitt.  The  next  organ  builder  was 
Thomas  Pratt  of  Winchester,  N.  H., 
who  died  in  1849,  and  who  is  said  to 
have  built  upwards  of  fifty  instruments. 

The  first  organ  builder  of  import- 
ance in  New  England  was  William  M. 
Goodrich   of   Templeton,    Mass.,    who 
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has  been  called  the  father  of  organ 
building  in  New  England.  He  was  in 
business  from  1805  to  1833;  and  such 
was  his  reputation  and  success  that 
during  the  time  he  was  in  business 
only  three  foreign  instruments  were 
imported  into  Boston. 

With  Goodrich  for  a  time  was  as- 
sociated Thomas  Appleton,  who 
became  one  of  the  most  noted  organ 
builders  of  his  day.  Mr.  Appleton 
married  the  sister  of  Mr.  Goodrich. 
Ebenezer  Goodrich,  a  younger  brother 
of  William,  was  also  an  organ  builder 
and  had  a  fair  amount  of  business. 
He  died  in  1841. 


Thomas  Appleton  in  1810  went  into 
partnership  with  Lewis  and  Alpheus 
Babcock  and  Hayts,  dealers  in  musical 
instruments  and  music,  the  name  of  the 
firm  being  Hayts,  Babcock  &  Apple- 
ton;  but  the  partnership  was  of  short 
duration,  the  depression  consequent 
upon  the  war  of  18 12  causing  the  fail- 
ure of  the  enterprise.  After  this  Mr. 
Appleton  took  up  the  manufacture  of 
organs  by  himself  and  for  many  years 
stood  at  the  head  of  his  art.  He  built 
thirty-five  organs  for  Boston,  many  of 
them  having  three  manuals,  and  the 
first  being  the 
Church  Green 
organ,  in  the 
church  at  the 
corner  of  Sum- 
mer and  Bed- 
ford Streets. 
This  instrument 
was  afterwards 
taken  to  Provi- 
dence, where  it 
was  used  in  a 
Baptist  church 
until  about 
1872,  when  it 
was  brought 
back  to  Boston 
and  placed  in 
the  New  South 
Church,  situ- 
ated at  the  cor- 
ner of  Tremont 
and  Camden 
Streets.  About 
1886  it  was  partially  rebuilt  by  George 
H.  Ryder.  Mr.  Appleton  also  built  a 
three-manual  organ  for  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society,  which  was  used 
by  them  in  Music  Hall  until  the  Ger- 
man organ  was  imported,  when  it  was 
sent  to  San  Francisco.  Thomas  Ap- 
pleton died  in  1872,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six.  Besides  the  organs  built 
by  him  for  Boston,  there  were  more 
than  a  hundred  built  by  him  for  other 
cities. 

Other  early  organ  builders  were 
John  Rowe,  1795  to  1812,  and  Adam 
and  John  Geib,  1808  to  1847.  The 
Geibs  are  supposed  to  have  built  the 
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organ  used  in  the  North  Church, 
Salem. 

In  1820  the  brothers  Elias  and 
George  Hook,  who  had  been  con- 
nected with  Goodrich,  established 
themselves  as  organ  builders  in  Salem, 
but  moved  to  Boston  in  1832.  The 
firm  became  later  known  as  Hook  & 
Hastings,  and  has  been  very  prosper- 
ous, having  built  up  to  the  present  day 
more  than  1,700  organs,  among  which 
are  several  of  the  finest  instruments  in 
this  country.  The  first  Tremont  Tem- 
ple organ,  which  was  built  by  them  in 
1853,  was  the  first  instrument  on  this 
continent  which  could  by  any  stretch 
of  imagination  be  called  a  concert 
organ.  It  contained  4  manuals,  70 
stops,  and  3,096  pipes.  This  organ 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  a  second 
organ  was  built  in  1880  by  the  same 
firm,  containing  4  manuals,  65  stops, 
and  3,445  pipes.  This  also  was 
burnt  in  1893. 

The  industry  of  organ  building  was 
well  established  in  this  country  by  the 
middle  of  the  present  century,  although 
it  had  by  no  means  attained  to  Eu- 
ropean perfection.     There  are  now  a 
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score  or  more  of  organ  builders  who 
are  turning  out  hundreds  of  instru- 
ments annually.  The  prejudice  against 
organs  which  during  the 
last  century  was  gradually 
dying  out  has  now  entirely 
disappeared,  and  for  years 
past  churches  have  strained 
their  exchequers  in  order 
to  provide  the  best  organs 
possible. 

There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  importation  of  the 
Music  Hall  organ  in  1863 
gave  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
industry,  not  alone  by  set- 
ting a  standard  for  Ameri- 
can builders,  but  by  stirring 
up  among  the  people  an 
amount  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  "king  of  instruments" 
never  before  known  on  this 
continent.  Many  of  the 
most  prominent  organists 
of  to-day  were  led  to 
choose  their  profession 
through  admiration  for  the 
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early  organs  built  in  this  country  were 
crude  affairs  when  compared  with  the 
organs  in  use  in  Europe  or  those  of  re- 
cent days  built  in  America.  Most  of 
them  were  ordered  by  churches  lacking 
sufficient  means  to  pay  for  as  good  an 
organ  as  they  desired,  —  a  condition 
even  now  quite  prevalent.  The  diffi- 
culty was  glossed  over  by  "half  stops" 
and  general  insufficiency  of  appoint- 
ment. In  fact  with  the  organs  in 
vogue  in  American  churches  fifty  years 
ago  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
do  much  of  what  would  to-day  be  con- 
sidered legitimate  organ  playing.  The 
swell  organ  was  generally  what  is 
called  "short,"  most  of  the  stops  end- 
ing at  the  tenor  C ;  the  pedal  keyboard 
was  only  an  octave  and  a  half  in  com- 
pass,   and   the    stops   belonging  to    it 


were  only  one  or 
two  in  number.  In- 
deed, it  is  said 
that  Mr.  George  J. 
Webb,  who  was 
president  of  the 
Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  from  1838  to 
1 84 1,  made  the  dec- 
laration that  not  a 
single  organist  in 
Boston  was  capable 
of  playing  a  first 
class  fugue  by  Bach. 
Nevertheless,  when 
the  Great  Organ  was 
here,  a  small  army 
of  organists  sprang 
up  like  the  warriors 
of  Roderick  Dhu, 
fully  competent  to 
give  a  long  se- 
ries of  most  excel- 
lent recitals  on  that 
instrument.  Men 
whose  names  have 
long  since  become 
familiar  to  the  music- 
loving  public  of 
Boston  and  of  whose 
ability  there  has 
never  been  any 
doubt,  —  Morgan, 
called  the  first  con- 
America;  Willcox, 
J.  C.  D..  Parker, 
Dr.  Tuckerman,  B.  J. 
Whitney,  George  E. 
Whiting,  —  were  all  among  the  early 
organists  of  the  Music  Hall  organ 
period;  and  now,  while  we  still  have 
some  of  them,  their  pupils  and  pupils' 
pupils  are  holding  the  important  posi- 
tions in  most  cities  of  this  country. 

The  idea  of  placing  in  Boston  an 
organ  of  the  highest  type  was  first  put 
forward  shortly  after  the  completion 
of  Music  Hall  in  1852,  by  Dr.  J.  Baxter 
Upham,  who'  was  president  of  the 
Music  Hall  Association ;  and  the  profits 
of  a  fair  which  was  held  to  celebrate 
the  opening  of  the  hall  were  set  apart 
as  a  nucleus  of  a  fund  for  that  purpose. 
Only  the  small  sum  of  $920  was  real- 
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ized,  but  this  was  constantly  added  to 
by  private  gifts  and  occasional  appro- 
priations made  by  the  Music  Hall  cor- 
poration. In  1853  a  committee,  of 
which  Dr.  Upham  was  chairman,  went 
to  Europe  and  made  a  thorough  study 
of  the  most  noted  organs  and  visited 
many  of  the  leading  organ  builders. 
Although  the  subject  was  kept  con- 
stantly before  the  public,  it  was  not 
until  1856  that  any  further  definite 
action  was  taken.  Then  the  Music 
Hall  corporation  agreed  to  appropriate 
$10,000,  if  the  balance  of  the  sum  of 
$25,000,  which  was  considered  to  be 
the  necessary  amount,  could  be  raised 
by  public  subscription,  The  desire  of 
the  corporation  was  stated  to  be  "to 
provide  for  a  work  that  shall  stand,  it 
it  to  be  hoped,  not  for  decades  only, 
but  for  centuries  of  years."  So 
strongly  was  this  view  held,  that  it  was 


stipulated  that,  in  case  Music  Hall 
should  ever  be  sold  or  converted  to 
purposes  foreign  to  the  designs  of  its 
founders,  the  organ  was  to  be  removed 
to  some  place  of  security  till  such  time 
as  another  Music  Hall  should  be  con- 
structed to  receive  it.  Thus  it  should 
stand  "the  hope  of  art  in  future  years." 
The  contract  for  the  building  of  the 
organ  was  awarded  to  the  firm  of  E.  F. 
Walcker  &  Son  of  Ludwigsburg,  Wur- 
temburg,  Germany ;  but  the  case  of  the 
instrument  was  not  included  in  this 
contract  and  was  made  by  Messrs. 
Gustave  and  Christian  Herter  of  New 
York,  from  designs  originally  drawn 
by  Mr.  Hammatt  Billings,  but  subse- 
quently modified  by  the  Herters.  An 
excellent  description  of  the  case  was 
given  in  D wight's  Journal  of  Music 
and  may  be  quoted  here: — 
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ORGAN  IN.  THE  CHURCH  OF 
THE  ADVENT,  BOSTON. 

"The  thing  is  an  edifice  in  it- 
self, of  grand  proportions,  mas- 
sive in  its  solidity,  yet  as 
graceful  in  its  outlines  and  as 
rich  in  all  its  details  as  a 
poet's  dream.  Huge  caryatides 
support  the  structure  —  figures 
full  of  strength,  carved  with 
wondrous  skill;  above  rise  the 
enormous  pipes,  marshalled  in 
glittering  rows,  or  grouped 
into  monstrous  columns;  stat- 
ues crown  the  pinnacles — 
singing  or  playing  upon  instru- 
ments, or  listening;  angels  ex- 
quisitely carved  in  alto  relievo 
surround  the  central  towers, 
and  below,  over  the  arch  above 
the  key-boards,  is  the  head  of 
Sebastian  Bach,  the  great  mas- 
ter of  the  instrument.  Sweet 
faces  of  angels  and  stony-eyed 
fates  look  down  from  arches 
and  pilasters.  Yet  there  is  no 
confusion,  nothing  is  overlaid. 
The  whole  vast  front  has 
such    a    symmetry    and    splen- 


doi  of  design,  that  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  created  by  magic,  to  have  risen  in  its 
beauty  at  the  sound  of  the  wondrous  har- 
monies  within." 

Before  the  organ  was  ready  for  ship- 
ment this  country  had  entered  upon 
the  long  struggle  of  the  war  of  the  re- 
bellion, and  for  a  time  it  seemed  that 
the  project  would  have  to  be  aban- 
doned. In  fact  negotiations  were 
entered  into  with  the  Crystal  Palace 
Association  in  England  for  the  transfer 
of  the  instrument  to*  them,  when  the 
Trent  affair  took  place  and  the  nego- 
tiations were  at  once  broken  off. 
Finally,  after  many  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties, the  organ  arrived  in  Boston, 
early  in  the  summer  of  1863.  The 
construction  was  completed  in  Octo- 
ber, and  the  great  instrument,  which 
was  47  feet  wide,  18  feet  deep,  and  70 
feet  high,  weighed  nearly  seventy  tons, 
and  contained  4  manuals,  89  speaking- 
stops,  and  5,474  pipes,  was  ready  for 
its  inauguration. 

On  Saturday  evening,  October 
31,  in  the  presence  of  the  sub- 
scribers and  stockholders  of  the 
Music   Hall  Association,   members  of 
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the  city  government  and  other  invited 
guests,  the  huge  instrument  was  sub- 
mitted to  what  was  called  "a  private 
test."  The  organ  was  screened  from 
view  by  a  large  green  curtain,  which, 
after  the  music  had  been  in  progress 
for  some  fifteen  minutes,  was  slowly 
lowered.  The  following  description  of 
that  moment  is  taken  from  a  journal  of 
the  day: 


ment  was  as  unique  as  it  was  perfect;  the 
like  thereof  can  hardly  have  been  known 
before.'1 

The  organists  who  played  on  that 
occasion  were  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  Mr. 
Eugene  Thayer  of  Worcester,  and  Mr. 
John  H.  Willcox.  Following  the  pri- 
vate test  came  the  inauguration,  on 
Monday,  November  2,  and  this  was 
one  of  the  most  imposing  musical  cere- 


THE   ORGAN   IN   THE    MISSION   CHURCH,    ROXBURY. 


"As  the  rare  symmetry  and  harmony  de- 
veloped into  wonderful  completeness,  a  per- 
fect music  to  the  sight,  a  symphony  in 
wood  and  metal,  the  silence  of  the  rapt 
audience  gave  way  to  a  murmur  of  delight; 
then  round  on  round  of  applause  swelled 
in  a  long  crescendo1  with  each  new  phrase 
of  the  disclosure,  all  rising  to  their  feet  un- 
consciously.    The   enthusiasm   of  the   mo- 


monies  ever  held  in  Boston.  The 
green  curtain  was  again  in  place  and 
concealed  the  instrument  during  the 
early  portion  of  the  ceremony,  which 
was  opened  by  the  recitation,  by  Miss 
Charlotte  Cushman,  of  an  ode  written 
for   the   occasion    by   Mrs.    James   T. 
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Fields.  The  curtain  was  then 
lowered  amidst  much  enthusi- 
asm and  Herr  Friedrich  Walcker 
played  a  few  chords  and  was 
introduced  to  the  audience  by 
Dr.  J.  Baxter  Upham,  presi- 
dent of  the  Music  Hall  Asso- 
ciation, thus  formally  handing 
over  to  the  corporation  the 
instrument  which  he  had  built. 
The  programme  on  the  occa- 
sion of  this  inauguration  was  as 
follows: 

PART  I. 

1.  Ode,    recited    by    Miss    Charlotte 

Cushman 

2.  Opening   of  the   Organ   by   Herr 

Friedrich  Walcker,  son  of  the 
eminent  organ  builder,  E.  F. 
Walcker  of  Ludwigsburg. 

3.  a.  Grand  Toccata  in  E      .... 
b.  Trio  Sonata  in  E  flat,  for  two 

manuals  and  pedal    .... 

John  K.  Paine,  Organist  of 

the  West  Church,  Boston, 

and  Professor  of  Music  at 

Harvard  University. 

4.  Grand  Fugue  in  G  minor    . 

W.  Eugene  Thayer  of  Wor- 
cester. 

PART  II. 

1.  Grand  Double  Chorus,  "He  led 
them  through  the  deep,"  and 
Chorus,  "But  the  waters  over- 
whelmed  their   enemies,"    from 


Bach 


Bach 


Bach 


"Israel  in  Egypt"    ....     Handel 
George  W.  Morgan,  Organ- 
ist of  Christ  Church,  New 
York. 
Grand  Sonata  in  A,  No.  3  .  Mendelssohn 
B.  J.  Lang,  Organist  of  the 
Old  South  Church,  and  of 
the    Handel    and    Haydn 
Society. 

a.  Lamentation  in  Parasceve  .  Palestrina 

b.  Kyrie     and     Sanctus,     from     a 
Mass Palestrina 

c.  Movement    from    the    Anthem, 
"O   give  thanks"    ....     Purcell 

Dr.    S.    P.    Tuckerman,    Or- 
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ganist       at       St.       Paul's 
Church. 

4.  Offertoire  in  G     .      .      .     Lefebure  Wely 

John  H.  Willcox,  Organist 
at  the  Church  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception. 

5.  Hallelujah   Chorus       ....     Handel 

G.  W.  Morgan. 

During  the  succeeding  fortnight  no 
less  than  seven  organ  recitals  were 
given  by  the  same  organists,  Mr.  J.  C. 
D.  Parker  also  playing  in  the  sixth. 
On  November  3,  a  complimentary  din- 
ner was  given  at  the  Revere  House  to 
Herr  Walcker  and  the  other  artists 
who  had  in  their  several  ways  worked 
together  in  the  structure  of  the  great 
organ.  Thus  the  instrument  was  duly 
installed  and  became  the  property  of 
the  Music  Hall  Association. 

About  1880  the  demand  for  a  per- 
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manent  orchestra  was  strong  and  re- 
sulted, through  the  munificence  of  Mr. 
Henry  L.  Higginson,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  now  renowned  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  It  was  found 
that  the  great  organ  occupied  too 
much  space  and  interfered  seriously 
with  the  acoustic  properties  of  the  hall, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  the  highest  pos- 
sible results  from  the  orchestra,  it  was 
decided,  notwithstanding  long  and  bit- 
ter opposition,  to  sell  and  remove  the 
organ,  which  was  purchased  on  May 
15,  1884,  by  Hon.  William  O.  Grover, 
in  the  interest  of  Dr.  Eben  Tourjee, 
the  director  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music.  It  was  his  desire 
to  build  a  large  concert  hall  on  the 
premises  of  the  Conservatory,  and  in- 
stall therein  the  great  organ.  Various 
difficulties  blocked  this  project  tempo- 
rarily, and  shortly  afterwards  Dr. 
Tourjee  fell  into'  bad  health  which  re- 
sulted in  his  death  in  1891.  Last  year 
Mr.  Grover  also  passed  away,  and 
as  there  was  no<  probability  of  the  ful- 
filment of  his  plans  the  trustees  of  the 
estate  determined  to'  sell  the  celebrated 
instrument.  Thus  in  May  of  the 
present  year  the  organ  was  brought 
out  from  the  shed  at  the  back  of  the 
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New  England  Conservatory,  in  which 
it  had  rested  for  thirteen  years,  and 
sold  at  public  auction,  the  price  ob- 
tained being  only  $1,500.  The  pur- 
chaser was  an  agent  of  Mr.  Searles  of 
Methuen,  Mass.,  who  immediately 
afterwards  removed  it  to  that  place. 

There  are  in  Europe 
many  organs  in  use  to- 
day which  are  over  two 
hundred  years  old;  and  we 
have  seen  that  some  of  the 
organs  in  use  in  Boston 
are  quite  old.  These  in- 
struments have,  of  course, 
been  put  in  thorough  re- 
pair from  time  to  time, 
but  they  retain  many  of 
their  original  features.  It 
seems,  therefore,  almost  in- 
credible that  thirty-four 
years  after  its  inaugura- 
tion, our  fine  instrument, 
which  was  considered  one 
of  the  great  and  notable  or- 
gans of  the  world,  should 
have  been  worth  in  the 
open  market  but  two  and 
a  half  per  cent  of  its  origi- 
nal   cost.      Manv    reasons 
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may  be  assigned  for  it.  Perhaps 
the  most  powerful  of  all  is  the  size  of 
the  instrument,  which  is  too  great  for 
any  ordinary  auditorium.  The  march 
of  improvement  has  brought  into  prac- 
tical use  many  valuable  inventions,  but 
these  would  probably  have  been 
applied  at  fitting  opportunity  had  the 
organ  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
Music  Hall,  and  they  will  no  doubt  be 
applied  when  the  instrument  is  set  up 
again. 

The  stimulus  given  to  the  organ 
building  industry 
by  the  Music  Hall 
organ  may  be 
shown  by  a  glance 
at  the  number  and 
size  of  the  instru- 
ments built  since 
the  day  of  its  in- 
stallment. To  take 
account  of  every 
large  instrument 
built  in  this  coun- 
t  r  y  would  i  in- 
volve an  immense 
amount  of  labor 
and  would  not  ma- 
terially assist 
the  object  of  this 
paper,  which  is 
chiefly  confined  to 


that  which  has  been  done  in  New 
England;  but  inasmuch  as  New  Eng- 
land organ  builders  have  sent  their  in- 
struments to  all  parts  of  this  country, 
their  progress  fairly  represents  the 
progress  of  the  whole  nation. 

In  1853,  soon  after  the  Music  Hall 
organ  was  first  suggested,  the  first  Tre- 
mont  Temple  organ  was  built  and  was 
probably  the  largest  and  best  organ 
in  America  at  that  time.  The  records 
of  those  days  are  very  incomplete,  but 
we  find  that  the  following  important 
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organs  were  then  built  among  others: 

In  1856,  Dr.  Alexander's  Church, 
New  York  City,  3  manuals,  35  stops; 
Citadel  Square  Church,  Charleston, 
S.  C.  (specifications  not  given). 

In  1859,  St.  Joseph's  Church, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  3  manuals,  50  stops; 
Appleton  Chapel,  Cambiidge,  3  manu- 
als, 40  stops. 

In  i860,  King's  Chapel,  Boston  (re- 
built), 3  manuals,  38  stops;  St.  Igna- 
tius' Church,  Baltimore,  3  manuals, 
30  stops;  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  3  manuals,  35  stops. 

Organs  were  also  completed  for  the 
Arlington  Street  Church,  Boston;  St. 
John's  Church,  Jamaica  Plain;  the 
West  Church,  Boston;  the  Tremont 
Street  Methodist,  and  a  few  others. 
These  records  are  to  be  found  in  the 
columns  of  D wight's  Journal  of  Music, 
which  was  the  only  important  Boston 
musical  journal  of  those  times. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  several  of  the 
instruments  referred  to  were  in  Boston 
churches  which  have  long  since  been 
removed  from  their  original  locations. 
Bedford  Street,  Chauncy  Street,  and 
Summer  Street,  for  instance,  where 
several  churches  flourished,  have  long 
ceased  to  be  residence  streets  and  are 
devoted  entirely  to  business.  On  the 
other  hand,  King's  Chapel,  Christ 
Church  and  a  few  of  the  older  churches 
are  still  in  their  original  locations  and 
are  likely  to  remain  there.  The  tide  of 
population  flowed  southward,  and 
some  of  the  finest  organs  of  the  sixties 
are  in  churches  at  the  South  End,  as 
will  be  seen  later,  while  the  most  mod- 
ern organs  will  be  found  in  the  Back 
Bay,  to  which  district  the  tide  of  popu- 
lation has  turned  during  the  last  twenty 
years. 

In  1863,  the  year  in  which  the  Music 
Hall  organ  was  inaugurated,  there  was 
nothing  in  Boston  approaching  in  size 
to  that  instrument,  which  contained  3 
manuals  and  89  speaking  stops;  but 
the  organ  which  still  stands  in  the 
Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
was  built  in  that  year,  and  is  to-day 
considered  one  of  the  most  effective 
church  organs  in  the  city.    It  contains 


3  manuals,  56  stops,  and  3,381  pipes. 
In  the  following  year  an  organ  was 
built  for  Mechanics'  Hall,  Worcester, 
with  4  manuals,  73  stops,  and  3,504 
pipes.  The  organs  of  the  Shawmut 
Congregational  Church,  Boston,  and 
Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  which 
are  to-day  considered  notable  instru- 
ments, were  both  built  in  1866.  In 
1880  the  great  organ  in  the  Music  Hall 
at  Cincinnati  was  built,  and  this  is  still 
one  of  the  largest  and  finest  organs  on 
this  continent.  It  has  4  manuals,  96 
stops,  and  6,237  pipes,  or  about  1,000 
more  than  the  Boston  Music  Hall 
organ.  The  longest  pipe  is  32  feet 
and  the  shortest  half  an  inch  in  length. 
This  organ  also  contains  "carillons," 
a  feature  not  frequent,  although  con- 
tained in  several  European  instru- 
ments. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  larger 
organs  were  in  demand  during  the 
years  following  the  completion  of  the 
Music  Hall  organ;  and  in  the  subjoined 
list  of  the  great  organs  of  the  world 
several  instruments  by  American  build- 
ers will  be  found.  At  the  present  day 
three  builders  alone  show  a  list  of 
more  than  twenty  four-manual  and 
over  fifty  large  three-manual  organs, 
a  striking  evidence  of  their  activity 
during  the  past  few  years.  It  is  im- 
possible to  judge  of  the  size  of  an 
organ  by  the  number  of  manuals  or 
by  the  number  of  stops  or  pipes  alone. 
The  proportion  of  each  varies  in  differ- 
ent instruments,  as  we  can  see  by  the 
following  schedule.  The  merits  of  an 
organ  depend  not  entirely  upon  its 
size,  but  upon  its  effectiveness. 

First  Tremont  Temple,  1853,  4 
manuals,  70  stops,  3,096  pipes. 

Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  4 
manuals,  65  stops,  3,405  pipes. 

Shawmut  Congregational  Churcn, 
3  manuals,  63  stops,  3,485  pipes. 

Immaculate  Conception,  1863,  3 
manuals,  56  stops,  3,381  pipes. 

Cincinnati  Music  Hall,  1880,  4 
manuals,  73  stops,  6,237  pipes. 

There  are  in  Europe  no  doubt  many 
more  large  organs  than  in  America, 
and  the  accompanying  list  will  show 
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the  particulars  of  many  of  them.  The 
organ  at  Ulm  should  be  specially 
noticed,  '  as  it  was  this  instrument, 
under  construction  at  the  time  of  the 
visit  of  the  Music  Hall  committee,  and 
completed  in  1856,  which  determined 
the  committee  to  place  the  contract  for 
the  Music  Hall  organ  with  the  firm  of 
Walcker,  who  built  the  Ulm  instru- 
ment. It  cost  $11,000,  and  is  a  much 
larger  organ  than  the  Music  Hall 
instrument,  which  eventually  cost 
$65,000,  although  it  passed  the  custom 
house  free  of  duty.  The  average  size 
of  organs  in  most  of  the  large  cathe- 


n umber  has  since  been  increased,  for 
in  their  list  no  mention  is  made  of  such 
instruments  as  the  Albert  Hall  and 
Alexandria  Palace  organs  in  London, 
or  that  of  the  Town  Hall  in  Sydney, 
Australia.  Although  there  is  an  in- 
creasing number  of  great  organs,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  limit  of  size  will 
be  carried  much  farther.  These  im- 
mense instruments  merely  serve  to 
show  that  the  art  of  organ-building 
is  advancing,  for  without  mechanical 
inventions  of  recent  years  the  manipu- 
lation of  such  instruments  would  be 
well  nigh  impossible. 


TABLE  OF  THE  LARGEST  ORGANS  IN  THE  WORLD. 
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Town  Hall,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  . 
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128 

18 

15 

33 

194 

8,800 

1889 

Hill  &  Son. 

Cathedral,  Riga,  Russia  . 

4 

124 

19 

19 

24 

186 

6,826 

1883 

Walcker  &  Son. 

Cathedral,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  . 

4 
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18 

21 

154 

7,252 

1883 

Roosevelt. 

Albert  Hall,  London  .... 

4 
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20 

32 

177 

7>39i 
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Willis. 

Auditorium,  Chicago  .... 

4 

109 

18 

20 

25 

172 

7,124 

1889 

Roosevelt. 

St.  Sulpice,  Paris 

5 

TOO 

18 

20 

138 

6,706 

1862 

Cavaille-Coll. 

Cathedral,  Ulm,  Ger.       .     .     . 

3 

IOO 

9 
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6,564 

1856 

Walcker  &  Son. 

St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool    . 

4 
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42 

6,404 

1867 

Willis. 

St.  Bartholomew's,  New  York  . 

4 

98 

26 

19 

36 
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6,042 

1896 

Hutchings. 

Town  Hall,  Leeds      .... 

4 

93 

17 

17 

127 

6,500 

1873 

Gray  &  Davidson. 

Music  Hall,  Boston    .... 

4 
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1863 

Walcker  &  Son. 

Alexandra  Palace,  London  . 
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5,888 

J1872 

Willis. 

Cathedral,  Magdeburg     .     . 

5 
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Reubke  &  Son. 

Notre  Dame,  Paris     .... 

5 

86 

14 

22 

122 

5,246 

1868 

Cavaille-Coll. 

Parish  Church,  Doncaster,  Eng. 

5 

56 

7 

4 

97 

5>4o6 

1862 

Schulze  (reconst'd). 

Calvary  Church,  New  York  . 

3 

84 

16 

17 

22 

139 

5,460 

1888 

Roosevelt.  ■ 

Nicholai  Kirche,  Leip.-ic 

4 

84 

12 

96 

t 

1862 

Ladegast. 

Music  Hall,  Cincinnati    . 
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81 
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6,237 

1878 

Hook  &  Hastings. 

Marien  Kirche,  Lubeck,  Ger.    . 

4 

82 

15 

97 

t 

1853 

Schulze  (reconst'd). 

Cathedral,  Merseburg,  Saxony  . 

4 

81 

19 

IOO 

5,686 

1853 

Ladegast    (reconst'd). 

Cathedral,  Seville,  Spain,  1st    . 

3 

no 

5,300 

Cathedral,  Seville,  Spain,  2d     . 

3 

7i 

*  About  1870.  t  Not  stated.  t  About  1872. 

The  organ  at  Amiens,  France,  dates  from  1429;  one  in  the  Minorets  Church,  Cologne,  from  the 
same  century;  the  organ  at  Lubeck,  1 5 18;  at  Rouen,  1630;  at  Merseburg,  1629;  and  at  Don- 
caster,  1740. 


clrals  and  churches  of  Europe  seems  to 
be  about  3  manuals,  30  to  40  stops,  and 
2,000  to  3,000  pipes.  According  to 
Rimbault  and  Hopkins,  about  1880 
there  were  about  40  organs  containing 
more  than  60  speaking  stops;  and  this 


The  organ  from  Amiens,  France, 
dates  from  1429;  one  in  the  Minorets 
Church,  Cologne,  from  the  same 
century;  the  organ  at  Inbeck,  1578, 
and  at  Rouen,  1630. 

In   old-fashioned   organs   the    com- 
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nmnication  between  the  keyboard  and 
the  pipes  was  effected  by  means  of  a 
series  of  wooden  rods  called  "trackers." 
This  system  is  still  in  use,  and  for  small 
organs  it  is  claimed  by  many  people 
that  it  has  not  been  excelled.  But  for 
large  instruments  where  the  trackers 
have  to  extend  a  great  distance,  and 
where  many  pipes  are  in  use  at  the 
same  time,  a  considerable  amount  of 
strength  is  required,  and  the  response 
to  the  efforts  of  the  organist  is  slow. 
This  complaint  was  frequently  made 
of  the  Music  Hall  organ;  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  if  the  organist  waited  to 
hear  the  sound  he  would  not  be  able 
to  play  in  proper  time,  —  the  music 
would  get  slower  and  slower.  He  was 
therefore  obliged  to<  play  by  rule  and 
shut  his  ears  to  the  result.  An  in- 
stance of  the  effort  required  under  the 
old  tracker  system  may  be  given.  The 
old  organ  in  Trinity  Church,  New 
York,  one  of  the  first  large  organs 
built  in  this  country,  required  when  the 
full  organ  was  on  a  pressure  of  nine 
pounds  on  each  key  in  order  to  open 
the  valves  of  the  pipes.  When  the 
organist  was  using  full  chords  requir- 
ing every  finger  and  both  feet,  the 
power  exerted  was  sufficient  to  lift  him 
bodily  from  his  seat. 

The  first  invention  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  for  the  relief  of 
this  strain  upon  the  organist  was  the 
"pneumatic  action,"  by  which  each  key 
when  pressed  down  opens  a  valve  lead- 
ing into  a  small  bellows  which  admits 
the  wind  to  the  pipe,  each  pipe  having 
its  own  little  bellows.  The  performer, 
therefore,  does  not  produce  the  sound 
directly  when  he  touches  the  keys,  but 
only  sets  to  work  a  small  bellows,  and 
the  small  bellows  is  responsible  for  the 
sound.  This  idea  first  occurred  to 
Mr.  J.  Booth  of  Wakefield,  England, 
who  applied  it  to  an  organ  built  for 
a  church  near  Sheffield  in  1827.  Since 
that  time  the  invention  has  undergone 
many  improvements  and  has  been 
brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection, 
in  connection  with  tubular-pneumatic 
and  electro-pneumatic  action.  These 
two  are  notable  systems  of  recent  in- 


troduction, although  tubular  action 
was  first  used  to  a  limited  extent  in 
this  country  in  the  organ  of  the  Shaw- 
mut  Congregational  Church,  Boston, 
in  1866. 

The  second  important  invention  was 
that  which  enabled  electricity  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  action  of  the  organ.  The 
electro-pneumatic  action  is  a  German 
device,  as  is  shown  beyond  question 
by  records  now  existing,  but  from  its 
first  very  simple  yet  clumsy  method 
there  have  been,  first  in  England,  later 
in  France  and  in  America,  new  and  bet- 
ter systems.  The  first  English  electric 
organ  was  invented  by  Bryceson,  an 
English  builder,  and  applied  by  him 
to  an  organ  used  in  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  in  1867.  A  similar  in- 
strument was  used  in  the  following 
year  at  the  Gloucester  festival;  but  the 
invention  dates  back  to  1861.  The 
Drury  Lane  organ  was  the  first  con- 
taining the  electric  drawstop  action 
and  cable  of  insulated  wires  through 
which  it  was  played,  and  the  keyboard 
was  placed  55  feet  from  the  organ. 
After  all  these  years  it  is  only  now  be- 
ginning to  come  into  anything  like 
general  use. 

There  have  been  many  failures  and 
many  heart-rending  experiences  with 
electric  organs,  but  several  are  now  in 
existence  which  have  satisfactorily 
stood  the  test  of  years.  Of  the  most 
modern  type  of  organs  may  be  men- 
tioned the  instrument  in  the  Harvard 
Church,  Brookline,  Mass.,  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  modern  organs  in  New 
England.  Another  remarkable  instru- 
ment is  that  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary 
the  Virgin,  New  York,  of  which  the 
great,  swell,  and  part  of  the  pedals  are 
in  the  gallery,  while  the  choir  and  re- 
mainder of  the  pedals  are  in  the  chan- 
cel, 200  feet  distant.  A  movable  key- 
desk  is  placed  in  the  chancel  and 
another  in  the  gallery,  either  desk  con- 
trolling the  whole  organ.  Mention 
should  also  be  made  of  the  notable  elec- 
tro-pneumatic organ  recently  placed  in 
the  beautiful  memorial  Church  of  the 
Advocate  in  Philadelphia.  The  organ 
is  in  three  divisions,  remote  from  each 
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other,  electrically  connected  through  a 
movable  console  in  the  chancel.  There 
are  electric  action  organs*  on  board  the 
steamers  St.  Paul  and  St.  Louis,  which 
may  be  noted  as  a  decided  novelty  in 
the  equipment  of  ocean  steamers,  and 
which  are  subject  to  extremely  trying 
conditions. 

When  one  hears  of  an  electric  action 
organ,  a  picture  of  whizzing  dynamos 
and  live  wires  is  conjured  up;  but  in 
reality  an  extremely  low  current  is 
used,  about  four  volts,  which  is  gen- 
erated by  a  small  cell  or  storage  bat- 
tery, and  this  current  merely  moves  a 
little  metal  disc,  which  sets  in  motion 
the  pneumatic  action.  The  electric 
wires  convey  the  impulse  from  the  key- 
board back  into  the  organ,  and  cause 
the  valves  to  open  which  supply  the 
pipes  with  wind.  It  is  also  claimed  that 
electric  action  will  outlast  all  possible 
wear;  at  least  the  platinum  which  is 
used  for  the  contact  has  been  submit- 
ted to  a  test  of  two  million  contacts 
without  giving  any  visible  signs  of  de- 
terioration. 

As  a  result  of  this  application  of 
electricity  the  ingenuity  of  the  organ 
builder  has  been  conspicuously  dis- 
played in  the  numerous  mechanical 
devices  by  which  the  performer  can 
now  regulate  his  instrument.  Combi- 
nations of  almost  every  kind  may  be 
obtained  and  released  by  merely  touch- 
ing one  of  the  little  buttons  or  tilting 
tablets  which  are  placed  in  a  row 
above  the  keyboard  of  the  organ. 
These  are  supplemented  by  pedal  com- 
binations, and  many  organs,  are  fitted 
with  a  pedal  or  switch  by  means  of 
which  the  full  force  of  the  instrument 
can  be  thrown  on  gradually  or  in  a 
moment  at  the  will  of  the  performer, 
and  may  be  reduced  in  like  manner. 

A  comparison  of  a  few  instruments 
will  show  to  what  extent  mechanical 
devices  have  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  instrument.  Such  an 
organ  as  the  Music  Hall  organ  had  but 
a  few  couplers,  which  would  connect 
the  different  manuals  and  pedals. 
The   Shawrnut   Church   organ    (1866) 

*Built  bytGeorge  Jardine;&_Sons;of  New  York. 


had  63  stops,  of  which  51  were  speak- 
ing and  the  remaining  12  mechanical; 
the  Cincinnati  Music  Hall  organ 
(1880)  has  81  speaking  stops,  15  me- 
chanical registers,  and  14  pedal  move- 
ments; St.  Xavier's  Church,  New 
York  (1881),  66  speaking  stops,  14 
mechanical  registers,  and  13  pedal 
movements;  St.  Anne's,  Philadelphia 
(1894),  42  speaking  stops,  9  mechan- 
ical registers,  and  12  pedal  move- 
ments; the  new  organ  at  the  Union 
Congregational  Church,  Worcester,  44 
speaking  stops,  10  mechanical  acces- 
sories, 15  adjustable  pistons,  and  18 
pedal  movements;  the  Harvard 
Church,  Brookline,  has  46  speaking 
stops,  14  oscillating  tablets,  16  com- 
bination pistons,  and  7  pedal  move- 
ments; and  the  new  organ  in  the  South 
Congregational  Church,  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  has  63  speaking  stops,  12 
couplers,  21  adjustable  combination 
pedals  duplicated  by  pistons,  5  me- 
chanical accessories,  and  6  pedal  move- 
ments. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  every 
facility  is  at  the  hand  of  the  organist. 
The  modern  organ  has  a  crisp,  easy 
touch,  requiring  but  the  flip  of  a  finger, 
and  can  be  made  easier  than  the  finest 
pianoforte.  In  fact,  resistance  gener- 
ally has  to  be  regulated  by  means  of 
springs  in  order  to  make  the  touch 
acceptable  to  the  organist;  and  this 
ease  of  touch  is  never  changed  by  any 
burden  of  couplers.  Each  manual  or 
keyboard  may  be  coupled  with  every 
other  one  and  yet  there  is  always  the 
same  ease  and  nicety  of  touch. 

The  principal  manufacturers  of 
church  organs  in  New  England  to-day 
are  George  F.  Hastings  &  Company, 
whose  factories  are  in  a  railroad  vil- 
lage named  Hastings  in  the  town  of 
Weston,  Mass.,  and  George  Hutchings 
&  Company  of  Boston.  A  visit  to  the 
factories  of  these  great  organ  builders, 
where  one  may  often  find  the  work- 
men engaged  in  setting  up  four  or  five 
magnificent  instruments  at  once,  is  an 
interesting  experience.  An  idea  of  the 
extent  of  modern  organ  manufacture 
may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  these 
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two  great  New  England  houses  have 
together  up  to  the  present  time  built 
nearly  2,300  organs.  Other  organ 
builders  in  New  England  to-day  are 
Johnson  &  Son  of  Westfield,  Mass., 
Steere  &  Turner  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  the  Methuen  Organ  Company, 
George  H.  Ryder  &  Company,  Cole 
&  Woodberry,  and  Jesse  Woodberry 
&  Company,  of  Boston. 

Reference  should  be  made  here  to 
the  reed  organs,  for  the  manufacture 
of  which  for  the  last  forty  years  New 
England  has  been  so  conspicuous  a 
centre.  The  Mason  &  Hamlin  cabinet 
organs,  many  of  which  have  been  of 
large  size  for  church  use,  are  of  world- 
wide reputation;  and  the  Esteys  of 
Brattleboro,  Vermont,  and  other 
houses  manufacture  thousands  of  these 
reed  organs  each  year. 

The  modern  organ  seems  to  be  so 
perfect  that  it  difficult  to  prophesy  as 
to  the  direction  of  future'  improve- 
ments; but  as  in  every  other  mechani- 
cal art  there  seems  to  be  practically  no 


limit  to  invention,  so  we  may  expect 
to  find  in  another  thirty  years  instru- 
ments which  will  make  the  finest 
organs  of  to-day  seem  antiquated. 
There  have  been  complaints  from 
time  to  time  of  the  lack  of  fine 
instruments  in  Boston,  some  people 
going  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  is  no 
organ  fit  for  the  performance  of  a  first 
class  concert  programme.  Yet  the  ex- 
cellent series  of  organ  recitals  given 
last  winter  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Club  seems  to  con- 
tradict that  statement;  for  though  some 
of  the  finest  instruments  were  not  ac- 
cessible for  concert  purposes  nearly  a 
score  of  organs  were  found  on  which 
such  programmes  were  played.  Pos- 
sibly some  of  these  organs  were  not  all 
that  one  might  wish;  and  the  opinion 
of  more  than  one  lover  of  organs,  that 
the  number  of  fine  organs  in  Boston 
it  not  by  any  means  commensurate 
with  the  size  of  the  city  or  with  its 
reputation  as  a  musical  centre,  appears 
to  be  well  founded. 
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N  memory  I  can  see  them 
yet,  trailing  up  the  front 
steps  of  the  small  coun- 
try church,  marching 
bravely  on,  hand  in 
hand,  until  they  reached 
the  foremost  pew  and 
sat  in  the  very  shadow  of  the 
small  square  table  that  held  the 
preacher's  Bible.  Here  they  winked 
and  blinked  at  the  sun,  that  shone 
with  all  the  ardor  of  half-past  ten 
straight  into  their  upturned  faces. 

Abby  was  tall  and  angular,  with 
sandy  hair  and  pale,  splattery  freckles 
on  her  face.  When  they  walked  to- 
gether she  always  kept  a  half-step  in 
advance  and  had  the  appearance  of 
leading  an  unwilling  captive  in  the 
square  form  and  swarthy  features  of 


John.  Perhaps  it  was  this  half-step  that 
gave  her  the  preference  and  placed  her 
name  first  when  they  were  linked  to- 
gether. However  that  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  no  one  ever  spoke  of  them 
as  John  and  Abby,  but  always  as 
Abby  and  John. 

There  were  no  curtains  to  the  win- 
dows of  that  old-time  church,  nor 
carpets  on  the  floor,  nor  cushions  on 
the  seats.  The  curtains  would  have 
kept  out  the  sunshine;  the  carpets 
would  have  hushed  the  tread'  of  feet, 
so  that  early  comers  would  not  be 
quite  certain  whether  Deacon  Babcock 
and  his  wife  were  both  present  or  if 
Mrs.  Babcock  had  been  obliged  to  re- 
main at  home  with  one  of  her  cus- 
tomary headaches.  With  bare  floors 
and    a    keen    hearing    how    different! 
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And  if  there  were  cushions  on  the  seats 
and  unfriendly  bones  kept  from  dig- 
ging their  way  through  resisting  flesh, 
there  might  have  been  more  drowsy 
eyes  and  more  going  to  sleep  through 
that  two-hour  discourse.  Neither  was 
there  a  groaning  organ  or  a  screech- 
ing violin  to  keep  heavy  eyes  from 
shutting  out  the  view,  —  there  was 
only  a  tuning  fork  that  belonged  to 
John.  It  may  have  been  the  tuning 
fork  which  brought  them  so  regularly, 
for  in  all  the  long,  slow  years  of  child- 
hood, I  can  never  remember  seeing 
their  places  vacant  until  —  but  that  is 
my  story. 

When  the  minister  announced  the 
hymn  he  looked  at  John  —  poor  man, 
he  could  not  sing  a  crow  to  sleep  him- 
self—  and  John  looked  at  Abby.  If 
Abby  had  succeeded  in  finding  the 
place,  both  in  the  book  of  words  and 
in  the  book  of  tunes,  and  had  deter- 
mined whether  the  tune  to  fit  the 
words  was  "Salem"  or  "Old  Hun- 
dred," she  looked  at  John.  Then 
John  pinched  the  tuning  fork  and 
stood  up  holding  it  close  to  Abby's 
ear.  Abby  listened,  and  when  the  fork 
squeaked  out  the  proper  key  com- 
menced to  sing.  They  were  generally 
well  in  the  second  line  —  Abby's  shrill 
voice  in  the  lead  and  John's  deeper  one 
plowing  through  a  wonderful  bass  that 
was,  for  the  most  part,  but  the  air  sung 
an  octave  more  or  less  lower  —  when 
the  people  rose  and  added  their  voices. 
The  people  began  at  the  first  of  the 
hymn  and  Abby  and  John  kept  on 
where  they  were,  and  the  harmony  — 
but  the  harmony  was  in  the  happy 
faces  and  the  clear  sunshine  and  the 
blue  clouds  that  sailed  away  over  the 
tops  of  the  dear  old  trees. 

When  the  service  was  through  they 
trailed  out  as  they  had  come  in,  hand 
in  hand,  and  back  down  the  dusty 
road,  with  cockle-burrs  and  thistles 
making  a  garden  of  the  highway,  to 
their  small  wood-colored  house  with 
wild  cucumber  vines  climbing  over  the 
windows. 

No  one  remembered  when  they 
commenced   going  about  in   this  un- 


ceremonious manner.  When  they 
were  small  they  had  gone  to  Sunday- 
school,  and,  later,  to  day-school,  con- 
tented with  the  companionship  of  each 
other.  It  did  not  matter  that  the  boys 
teased  John  or  that  thegirlswere  rudely 
cool  to  Abby,  —  it  only  made  them  the 
more  anxious  for  home  going  when 
they  could  walk  side  by  side  and  tell 
their  troubles  into  listening  ears. 

They  were  not  married  young;  in- 
stead, they  had  waited  so  long  and 
gone  about  so  regularly  together  that 
Mrs.  Perkins,  the  dictator  of  respecta- 
bility for  the  neighborhood,  had  con- 
sidered it  her  duty  to  speak  to  Abby's 
mother.  They  were  married  the  next 
Sunday.  Abby  was  dressed  in  a  pink 
lawn  with  green  flowers  in  it  and  wore 
a  green  ribbon  tied  around  her  waist. 
Alas,  that  fatal  green  ribbon!  It  floats 
out  to  me  now  over  all  these  years  and 
draws  my  memory  back  until  I  can  see 
it  yet  in  all  its  flimsy,  narrow  bright- 
ness. There  were  yards  upon  yards 
of  it,  knotted  and  bowed  and  looped 
up  until  it  looked  like  a  veritable  tuft 
of  grass  on  Abby's  back,  —  and  all 
this  when  other  girls  were  vying  with 
each  other  for  unusual  widths  and 
sombre  colors. 

When  the  ceremony  was  over  they 
went  back  to  the  seat  they  had  occu- 
pied together  for  so  many  years  and 
started  the  hymn  the  minister  selected 
to  follow  the  service.  The  next  week 
they  commenced  housekeeping  by 
themselves  in  the  little  wood-colored 
house  with  the  wild  cucumber  vines 
over  the  windows. 

The  first  years  that  followed  their 
marriage  brought  but  a  few  changes. 
Abby  grew  a  trifle  thinner  and  John's 
face  was  more  tanned  and  wrinkled. 
A  larger  acreage  was  cleared  of  stumps 
and  changed  to  plow-land  and  their 
garden  became  richer  and  more  pro- 
ductive. When  they  had  been  mar- 
ried three  years  Abbots-ford  was  born. 
So  determined  had  his  father  been  to 
name  him  something  that  could  be 
called  Abby  for  short,  that  he  read  a 
history  of  England  from  beginning  to 
end  and  at  last  found  the  name,  Ab- 
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botsford,  in  an  old  novel  and  con- 
cluded it  was  by  far  the  most  suitable 
name  for  his  son. 

When  Abbotsford  was  three  months 
old  he  was  known  to  stare  for  fully  ten 
minutes  at  a  brilliant  bouquet.  So  in- 
telligent was  the  stare  that  Abby 
declared  he  observed  color  and  was 
interested  in  it.  The  next  week  she 
arranged  for  flowers  to  grow  within 
his  sight.  There  were  bunches  of 
bleed-heart,  live-forever,  old-man,  and 
candy-tuft  set  out  on  either  side  the 
path  leading  to  the  gate.  When  the 
child  was  old  enough,  he  walked  be- 
tween the  rows  and  around  the 
bunches.  He  even  held  the  long  stems 
with  the  string  of  bleeding-hearts  in 
his  hands,  but  never  would  he  pick 
them  until  some  on  the  stem  were 
dead.  Then,  he  had  been  taught,  they 
were  his. 

When  he  grew  older  he  too  went  to 
church,  keeping  close  to  Abby's  side 
and  holding  in  his  small,  fat  fingers 
the  smallest  fold  of  her  dress.  In  this 
manner  she  had  the  appearance  of 
dragging  the  child  on  one  side  and 
John  on  the  other  for  many  years. 

Below  the  house  was  the  hay  marsh. 
Here  grew  crisp  water-cress  and  yel- 
low cowslip;  later,  blue  and  purple 
violets  raised  their  bright  faces  to  look 
at  the  sun.  They  all  loved  the  marsh. 
Abbotsford  toddled  down  to  it  and 
laughed  when  the  tall  grass  tickled  his 
face  and  wormed  its  way  into  his  eyes 
and  ears.  Abby  and  John  loved  it 
because  it  brought  them  the  first 
promise  of  spring,  the  cool  green 
water-cress,  and  grew  such  abundance 
of  grass  they  made  hay  to  sell  and 
provide  the  wished-for  necessities. 
And  yet,  it  was  the  hay  marsh  that 
brought  them  their  first  affliction.  It 
was  a  wet  spring  and  a  hot  sun,  and 
together  they  worked  havoc  with  the 
decaying  roots  and  budding  leaves. 
The  sun  drew  blue-looking  clouds 
from  the  marsh,  that  rose  above  the 
lilac  bushes  to  the  tree-tops  and  settled 
down  upon  the  unresisting  heads  of 
the  people  below  like  a  miasma.  It 
hung    upon    the    little    wood-colored 


house  and  clung  to  the  dead  creepers 
at  the  windows.  Abby  saw  the  house- 
top and  creepers  and  the  blue  clouds 
that  surrounded  John  and  Abbotsford 
and  even  the  school  teacher  that 
boarded  with  them,  but  she  could  not 
see  herself.  Abby  never  spent  much 
time  looking  at  herself.  She  thought 
about  the  others  and  prepared  all  the 
preventives  known  to  the  small 
neighborhood,  so  that  John  was  able 
to  plow  his  field  and  the  baby  to  laugh 
and  follow  after  him  in  the  furrow, 
while  Abby  grew  paler  and  weaker, 
with  two  red  spots  on  her  cheeks  and 
a  bright-look  in  her  eyes.  Then  she 
grew  so  tired  she  went  to  bed  to  rest 
and  couldn't  get  up,  and  Grandma 
Perkins  took  turns  with  Abby's 
mother  in  taking  care  of  her  and  do- 
ing the  housework. 

It  was  then  that  John  and  Abbots- 
ford took  the  tuning  fork  and  went  to 
church  alone.  In  vain  did  the  minis- 
ter give  out  the  hymn  and  John  pinch 
the  fork.  There  was  no  singing,  for 
there  was  no  one  to  find  the  key.  And 
yet,  in  all  these  years,  John  had  sup- 
posed it  was  he  who  had  found  the 
key  and  done  the  singing,  —  Abby  had 
only  helped.  Without  singing  they 
found  it  hard  to;  hold  service,  and  after 
much  discussion  it  was  arranged  that 
there  should  be  no  services  until  there 
was  less  sickness  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  plowing  was  done,  but  what 
about  the  sowing?  They  had  not  de- 
cided what  should  be  planted  on  the 
various  pieces  into  which  they  had 
divided  their  small  farm.  They  were 
talking  it  over  the  day  Abby  was  taken 
sick,  but  had  reached  no  conclusion. 
John  could  not  bear  to  think  of  plant- 
ing onions  where  Abby  had  planned 
to  grow  potatoes,  for  Abby  had  such 
excellent  ideas  of  growing  crops;  so 
he  put  his  tools  away  and  waited  for 
Abby  to  get  well. 

It  was  dreary  work  for  the  school- 
teacher, with  only  the  neighbors  to 
provide  the  comforts  of  home.  They 
were  irregular  in  their  attentions,  so 
that  she  was  quite  uncertain  whether 
dinner  would   come  at  twelve,   when 
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she  had  time  to  eat  it,  or  at  two,  a  half- 
hour  after  school  must  be  opened.  She 
spoke  to  the  school  board  about  it,  and 
as  there  was  no  other  house  within 
convenient  distance  from  the  school- 
house  they  concluded  to  let  the  term 
run  over  and  close  the  school  for  the 
present. 

All  alone,  with  perhaps  Grandma 
Perkins  or  Abby's  mother  for  com- 
pany, John  watched  by  Abby's  bed- 
side. He  watched  her  long  sandy  hair 
fall  out,  leaving  her  head  so  bald  one 
could  see  the  white  scalp.  He  watched 
her  grow  thinner  and  weaker  and  her 
splattery  freckles  disappear  because 
there  was  no  sunshine  in  the  room  to 
draw  them  out.  He  watched  the  doc- 
tor come  and  go,  leaving  more  bottles 
and  throwing  others  away.  When  at 
last  it  was  over,  it  was  May  and  the 
roses  were  out.  The  bleeding-hearts 
were  in  blossom  and  odors  of  "old- 
man"  floated  in.  through  the  open 
window. 

A  fortnight  later,  with  John's  help, 
she  was  able  to  go  to  church.  John 
had  told  the  neighbors  they  would  go 
that  day  and  Lizzie  Cummings  and 
Maud  Dubay  worked  all  Saturday  to 
finish  their  new  summer  dresses  to 
wear;  but  no  one  felt  quite  sure,  after 
so  long  waiting,  until  they  were  seen 
to  step  out  of  their  small  front  door 
and  walk  down  the  road  toward  the 
little  white  church. 

How  thin  Abby  was!  The  bones 
seemed  barely  covered  with  the  white 
flesh.  Her  old  faded  dress  hung  about 
her  in  a  helpless  fashion,  while  her 
gloves,  her  shoes,  even  the  old  white 
shawl  about  her  shoulders,  looked  as 
though  they  belonged  to  a  larger, 
stronger  person  than  herself.  Her 
hand  rested  on  John's  arm,  and  for 
once  he  seemed  to  be  helping  her. 
Even  Abbotsford  with  his  fold  of 
dress-skirt  was  holding  it  up  as  though 
to  make  progress  more  easy.  They 
went  straight  into  the  church  and  took 
their  usual  pew,  and  the  people  tried 
not  to  see  that  her  hair  had  fallen  out 
and  calomel  had  rotted  away  her  teeth. 

Lizzie  Cummings  winked  at  Maud 


Dubay  and  wanted  to  know  if  these 
were  the  people  the  neighborhood  had 
been  waiting  for;  and  Maud  blushed 
and  crushed  her  pretty  ruffles  flat,  and 
when  Abby  turned  her  head  she 
pushed  her  bright  ribbons  out  of  sight 
and  was  sorry  she  hadn't  worn  her  old 
dress  and  looked  more  like  Abby.  But 
Abby  did  not  see  the  bright  ribbons 
and  pretty  ruffles,  unless  it  was  to  ad- 
mire them.  They  were  back  in  their 
old  pew,. with  the  sun  shining  in  their 
faces  and  the  birds  swinging  and  chirp- 
ing in  the  tree-tops.  There  were  the 
friends  she  had  known  so  many  years 
about  her  and  the  preacher  saying  kind 
words  from  behind  the  little  table. 
The  breeze  was  stirring  the  lilac  bushes 
and  brushing  their  sweet  blossoms 
against  the  window  panes.  It  was  all 
so  sweet,  so  good,  so  beautiful  to  en- 
joy she  had  no  time  to  think  of  her 
faded  black  dress  and  her  bonnet  with 
a  shapeless  artificial  flower  bobbing  up 
and  down. 

It  was  toward  fall  that  the  second 
affliction  befell  our  friends.  John  had 
been  working  nights  trying  to  do  the 
work  that  had  been  left  undone  while 
Abby  was  sick.  He  was  driving  to 
the  village  with  a  load  of  potatoes  and 
had  hoped  to  make  the  day  longer  by 
starting  before  daylight.  It  was  so 
still,  with  all  the  creatures  asleep,  and 
so  dark,  with  no  moon  and  the  sun  not 
yet  up,  that  he  fell  asleep.  The  reins 
dropped  from  his  hands  to  the  dash- 
board and  when  the  wagon  gave  a 
jolt  they  dropped  from  the  dash-board 
and  fell  about  the  horses'  heels. 
Perhaps  the  horses  were  asleep,  too, 
for  when  the  reins  touched  them  they 
were  frightened  and  ran  away.  Some 
of  the  neighbors  found  him  after  the 
sun  was  up,  lying  in  the  road  with  a 
crushed  leg  and  a  broken  rib.  They 
carried  him  home  to  Abby  with  the 
doctor  and  as  much  of  the  load  as 
could  be  found. 

Again  the  night  lamp  burned  in  the 
small  wood-colored  house, where  Abby 
watched  alone.  The  school  teacher 
was  back  and  the  farm  work  went  on 
as  before;  but  oh,  how  hard  it  was  to 
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get  along  without  John!  She  did  not 
know  until  now  that  he  had  been  such 
a  necessity  in  running  the  place.  The 
calves  missed  the  warm  suppers  he 
brought  them  and  grew  poor.  In  vain 
did  Abby  try;  there  was  a  secret  in  his 
concoction  hard  to  find  out.  The 
milk,  too,  fell  off.  Some  of  the  cows 
would  not  give  half  their  usual  supply 
with  strange  hands  to  draw  it  forth. 
This  interfered  with  the  butter  and 
consequently  with  the  returns.  These 
afflictions  left  their  traces.  Abby's 
face  grew  wrinkled  and  her  sandy  hair 
was  streaked  with  gray.  We  children 
remembered  these  days  because  Abby 
went  to  church  alone  and  carried  the 
tuning  fork  and  started  the  singing. 

When  John  grew  well  and  was  ac- 
customed to  pegging  about  on  the 
wooden  leg  the  doctor -had  provided, 
after  carrying  away  the  one  that  was 
crushed,  they  entered  the  small  society 
of  our  small  neighborhood  once  more, 
—  and  there  you  may  find  them  yet. 

It  is  years  since  then,  but  John  still 
stumps  about  on  his  wooden  leg  and 
carries  in  his  pocket  a  rusty  tuning 
fork  and  a  withered  bunch  of  "old- 
man."  If  you  should  become  real 
friendly  with  him,  he  may  show  you 
the  tuning  fork  and  tell  you  of  the 
time  when  the  big  new  church  was  not 
built  and  he  started  all  the  hymns  with 
the  aid  of  this  small  instrument.  The 
"old-man"  is  a  memento  of  the  morn- 
ing he  thought  Abby  was  going  to  die 
and  went  out  to  tell  Abbotsford  about 
it.  Abbotsford,  —  yes,  the  son  is  still 
living,  though  he  is  a  middle-aged 
man  himself.  It  is  his  daughter  who 
plays  the  organ  in  the  new  church. 


If  you  care  to  get  a  last  view  of  our 
friends  and  will  sit  in  that  pew  by  the 
window,  they  will  pass  you  as  they 
enter  in.  Abby  is  small  and  thin,  and 
walks  with  a  tremulous  step.  Her 
hands  are  folded  meekly  before  her 
and  seem  to  have  nearly  finished  their 
labors  for  others.  Her  thin  white  hair 
is  combed  straight  back  and  knotted 
in,  oh,  so  small  a  knot,  on  the  back  of 
her  thin  neck.  Her  face  is  still  freckled 
and  her  eyes  are  blurred  and  watery. 
They  walk  together  up  the  dusty  road, 
they  climb  the  creaking  steps  and  pace 
the  narrow  aisle,  their  thin,  wrinkled 
hands  still  clasped  together,  —  but  now 
it  is  for  support.  Is  one  slower,  the 
other  retards  his  steps.  Is  one  more 
weary,  the  other  seems  to  bear  him 
along. 

Abby  and  John,  you  are  simple 
folks.  You  have  neither  carriages  nor 
silk  dresses.  You  are  such  people  as 
one  sees  on  the  street  corners  gazing 
up  at  the  signs  or  asking  odd  ques- 
tions of  busy  people,  and  yet  you 
know  what  wise  men  strive  to  learn 
and  fail,  —  the  secret  of  living  one 
with  another. 

Is  it  moisture  in  my  eyes  or  the  sun 
shining  upon  them?  The  frills  of  her 
cap  grow  wider  until  they  span 
her  brow  and  seem  to  make  an 
aureole  of  light  about  their  dear  old 
heads.  Is  it  the  wind  among  the 
rose  leaves,  or  did  an  angel  stoop  to 
kiss  that  withered  face  and  push  away 
the  blurs  before  the  dim  old  eyes?  I 
do  not  know,  and  yet  I  stop  and  hold 
within  my  hot  and  restless  hands  the 
hem  of  their  poor  garments  and  am 
satisfied.  -  i 
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HE  founder  of  Brook 
Farm  was  a  man 
whose  memory,  will 
not  grow  dimmer,  but 
brighter  with  the 
years.  The  time  in 
which  we  live  is  a 
time  which  feels  the  force  of  the  mo- 
tives which  impelled  him  to  his  brave 
experiment  far  more  generally  and 
deeply  than  his  own  time  felt  it; 
and  when  another  half  century  has 
brought  men  to  a  fuller  realization 
that  the  function  of  politics  and  of  re- 
ligion is  to  establish  the  Kingdom  of 
God  in  the  world  and  make  men  live 
like  brothers,  a  conception  which  after 
all  the  years  of  rhetoric  and  declama- 
tion has  never  yet  really  got  its  grip 
upon  society  and  upon  the  .common 
mind,  the  name  of  George  Riplev  will 
be  upon  the  lips  of  men  -far  oftener 
than  it  is  there  to-day,  and  he  will 
be  honored  as  America's  noblest  pio- 
neer in  the  great  endeavor  to  wed  the 
highest  social  thought  to  fact.  "A 
Socinian  minister,  who  left  his  pulpit 
in  order  to  reform  the  world  bv  culti- 
vating onions,"  was  all  Carlyle 
could  sav  about  it,  and  that  was  all 
that  could  be  seen  by  unanointed 
eyes.  A  generation  later  his  biog- 
rapher described  it  thus:  "He  left 
the  ministrv  not  because  he  had  lost 
faith  in  it,  but  because  his  soul  was 
kindled  with  zeal  for  a  new  and,  as  he 
felt,  better  method  of  apnlving  p-ospel 
nrinciples  to  human  societv.  He  had 
become  persuaded,  after  many  vears  of 
the  ablest  service  he  could  render,  that 
the  work  of  the  ministrv  was  not  the 
work  appointed  for  him.  He  honored 
it.  but  could  perform  it  no  longer;  and 
the  only  way  that  he  knew  of  showing 


how  truly  he  held  it  in  honor  was  to 
put  its  precepts  into  immediate  prac- 
tice by  instituting  a  social  order  which 
should  correspond  to  its  requirements; 
by  a  heroic  attempt  to  bring  the  new 
heaven  of  prophecy  down  to  the  old 
earth  of  fact.  He  had  always  insisted 
on  a  Christian  life  as  the  only  sure  test 
of  a  Christian  faith;  now  he  meant  to 
put  into  radical  practice  the  lessons  of 
his  own  pulpit."  The  next  generation 
will  need  perhaps  no  other  word  to  tell 
the  story;  but  the  word  will  be  charged 
with  a  far  more  serious  and  definite 
meaning  than  it  has  for  most  ears  in 
this  Christmas  season  of  the  present 
year  of  grace. 


We  do  not  know  whether  the  great 
Boston  fire  of  November,  1872,  whose 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  we  have  just 
been  observing,  took  more  than  two 
churches  out  of  existence  along  with 
the  acres  of  stores  and  warehouses 
which  it  swept  away.  Most  will  re- 
member only  old  Trinity.  But  there 
was  at  least  one  more  the  memory  of 
which  Boston  should  not  let  die,  —  a 
little  church  in  Purchase  Street,  where, 
just  forty-six  years,  lacking  a  single 
day,  before  the  great  fire,  on  Novem- 
ber 8,  1826,  George  Ripley  was  or- 
dained to  the  work  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  "It  was  a  remarkahlv  un- 
attractive structure  of  stone,  with  a 
small  belfry  on  the  top,  the  inside  as 
homely  as  the  outside,  capable  of 
holding  about  three  hundred  people." 
It  was  in  "what  was  then  a  respectable 
part  of  Boston";  and  the  society  was 
gathered  expressly  for  Ripley.  Here 
he  preached  during  all  the  years  which 
he  gave  to  the  work  of  the  Christian 
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ministry,  clown  to  the  very  eve  of  the 
Brook  Farm  experiment.  A  few  years 
afterwards  it  was  sold  to  the  Roman 
Catholics;  and  there  in  1861,  twenty 
years  after  the  beginning  at  Brook 
Farm,  the  prayers  were  said  over  the 
body  of  his  wife,  his  zealous  helper  in 
his  high  experiment,  since  become  a 
Roman  Catholic,  —  "he  sitting  where 
she  sat  in  years  gone  by,  her  body 
.occupying  the  place  of  the  ancient 
communion  table." 

In  this  little  Purchase  Street  meet- 
ing-house, on  the  first  Sunday  of  Oc- 
tober, 1840,  the  pastor  presented  a 
communication  to  his  people  which 
contained  words  worthy  of  remem- 
brance, words  as  memorable  as  those 
in  which  another  young  Christian 
minister,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  had 
said  farewell  to  his  church  at  the  north 
end  of  the  town  a  little  more  than  half 
a  dozen  years  before, —  as  memorable 
and  of  far  greater  intrinsic  moment. 
Emerson,  of  whom  Ripley  himself  gave 
one  of  the  truest  characterizations  when 
he  said:  "The  secret  of  his  strength  lies 
in  the  profound  sincerity  of  his  nature, 
...  in  his  freedom  from  all  affecta- 
tion, in  his  attachment  to  reality,  in 
his  indignant  rejection  of  all  varnish; 
...  he  looks  at  the  universe  with  his 
own  eyes,  and  presents  the  report  of 
his  vision,  like  a  man  under  oath"  — 
left  the  ministry  of  his  church  because 
its  dialect  and  forms  had  ceased  to 
correspond  to  his  vision  and  were  for 
him  no  longer  sincere  and  real.  Rip- 
ley left  the  ministry  and  established 
Brook  Farm  because  he  felt  that  the 
church  was  not  in  earnest  in  trying  to 
make  society  Christian  and  in  treating 
its  members  and  mankind  as  brothers. 
Emerson  stood  for  truth;. Ripley  stood 
for  love.  At  the  ordination  of  John 
S.  Dwight  at  Northampton,  a  year 
before  Brook  Farm,  and  half  a  year 
before  his  farewell  to  his  church,  he 
preached  on  "The  Claims  of  the  Age 
on  the  Work  of  the  Evangelist,"  say- 
ing, 'The  true  work  of  the  evangelist 
at  the  present  day  is  to  bring  the  re- 
ligion of  society  into  accordance  with 
the  religion  of  Christ. 


This  is  the  burden  of  his  letter  of 
October  i,  1840,  to  his  church. 
There  is  much  besides  in  it.  There 
is  the  same  plea  for  simplicity  and  sin- 
cerity which  Emerson  had  made  in  his 
farewell  sermon  and  later  in  his  great 
Harvard  address,  which  when  Ripley 
wrote  was  still  exciting  the  churches. 
He  owned  that  he  "had  not  strength 
to  resist  the  formality  and  coldness 
which  are  breathed  from  the  atmos- 
phere of  our  churches,  and  that,  un- 
less we  could  all  break  away  from 
such  influences,  it  was  wholly  in  vain 
for  me  to  speak  any  longer  in  this  pul- 
pit." He  inveighed  against  circum- 
stances which  must  always  embarrass 
the  relations  between  minister  and 
people  under  existing  arrangements, 
especially  the  present  pew  system, 
with  the  inducement  for  the  owner  of 
a  pew  to  continue  a  member  of  a  re- 
ligious society  after  he  has  lost  his  in- 
terest in  the  worship.  "No  spiritual 
relation  can  be  sincere  and  effica- 
cious," he  said,  "which  does  not  rest 
on  the  most  perfect  freedom.  The 
moment  you  feel  obliged  to  attend  on 
a  religious  service,  without  any  in- 
ward sympathy,  the  service  can  do  you 
no  good."  He  had  "long  been  per- 
suaded that  we  should  offer  a  more 
spiritual  worship,  enjoy  a  more  sincere 
communion  with  each  other,  and  find 
our  Sabbath  services  far  more  attrac- 
tive and  fruitful,  were  all  such  restric- 
tions removed,  even  if  we  came 
together  as  the  disciples  did,  in  a  large 
upper  room,  in  a  fisher's  boat,  or  by 
the  shore  of  the  sea."  He  con- 
demned the  timid  traditionalism  which 
prescribed  a  certain  narrow  sphere  for 
the  pulpit.  "Unless  a  minister  is  ex- 
pected to  speak  out  on  all  subjects 
which  are  uppermost  in  his  mind,  with 
no  fear  of  incurring  the  charge  of 
heresy  or  compromising  the  interests 
of  his  congregation,  he  can  never  do 
justice  to  himself,  to  his  people,  or 
the  truth  which  he  is  bound  to  de- 
clare. If  it  is  virtually  understood 
that  he  is  to  confine  himself  to  a  cer- 
tain round  of  familiar  topics,  that  he  is 
to  abstain  from  what  are  called  excit- 
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ing  subjects,  from  all  points  on  which 
his  hearers  may  be  presumed  greatly 
to  differ,  he  can  never  speak  with  the 
earnestness  and  life  which  become  the 
messenger  who  bears  the  word  of 
God  on  his  lips.  ...  So  long  as 
the  questions  which  relate  to  the  high- 
est truth  and  duty,  though  discussed 
everywhere  else,  are  virtually  ex- 
cluded from  the  pulpit;  so  long  as  the 
minister  is  expected  to  adapt  himself 
to  the  state  of  the  times,  to  popular 
opinion  and  prevailing  prejudices;  so 
long  as  he  is  valued  more  for  his 
plausible  and  obliging  spirit  than  for 
his  fearless  rebuke  of  sin  and  detec- 
tion of  error,  we  may  be  lulled  into 
treacherous  slumber  by  the  services  of 
the  church,  but  they  can  never  accom- 
plish their  purpose  in  arousing  the 
guilty  from  their  sleep  of  death,  pour- 
ing light  over  the  darkened  mind,  and 
advancing  the  reign  of  truth,  justice 
and  love  over  the  kingdoms  of  men." 
He  condemned  all  ecclesiasticism  — 
he  condemned  nothing  more  sharply. 
"It  may  be  the  case  that  the  pulpit 
does  depend  for  its  efficacy  on  its  ele- 
vation above  the  common  herd;  that 
men  cannot  be  addressed  from  it  as 
equals  or  friends;  that  something 
more  than  simplicity,  earnestness  and 
good  sense  are  required  to  act  upon 
our  congregations;  and  that  it  is  in 
vain  to  trust  to  natural  feeling  without 
artificial  excitement.  But  if  this  be 
the  fact,  T  can  only  say  that  I  deeply 
regret  it.  If  it  be  an  objection  that  a 
man  speaks  in  the  pulpit  —  as  men 
speak  everywhere  else,  on  subjects 
that  deeply  interest  them,  the  true 
man  will  soon  find  that  he  can  speak 
more  to   the   purpose   in   some   other 

place." 

* 

But  the  real  burden  of  the  letter,  we 
sav,  —  that  in  it  which  was  the 
prophecv  of  Brook  Farm  and  which 
has  prophecy  and  has  call  and  com- 
mand to  so  many  hearts  to-day,  was 
that  portion  of  it  in  which  the  writer, 
declaring  that  he  had  come  to  no  new 
views    or    doctrines    in    religion     or 


philosophy,  declared  that  he  had  come 
to  feel  more  intensely  the  meaning 
and  importance  of  the  doctrines  which 
he  had  always  held  and  the  duty  "to 
insist  on  their  application  to  social  re- 
form and  the  advancement  of  the  age." 
He  spoke  in  burning  words  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  man  who  has  come  to  take 
Christianity  in  earnest  as  he  witnesses 
the  abuses  that  prevail  in  modern  so- 
ciety. "They  witness  the  oppressions 
that  are  done  under  the  sun,  and  they 
cannot  keep  silence.  They  have  faith 
that  God  governs  man;  they  believe 
in  a  better  future  than  the  past.  Their 
daily  prayer  is  for  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  righteousness,  truth  and 
love;  theylook  forward  to  a  more  pure, 
more  lovely,  more  divine  state  of  so- 
ciety than  was  ever  realized  on  earth." 
He  spoke  of  the  men,  good  men, 
whose  attention  is  directed  chiefly  to 
individual  evils,  who  "wish  to  improve 
private  character  without  attacking 
social  principles  which  obstruct  all  im- 
provement." He  showed  how  private 
character  suffers  from  public  sins,  and 
how  imperative  and  fundamental,  as 
we  are  placed  in  society  by  Provi- 
dence, is  the  reform  and  advancement 
of  society.  "The  purpose  of  Christ- 
ianity," as  he  firmly  believed,  "is  to 
redeem  society  as  well  as  the  individ- 
ual from  all  sin."  He  spoke  of  the 
minister's  duty  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  the  poor  and  of  and  for  the  poor 
and  the  unrecompensed.  The  poor 
man  (while  he  exists  —  for  it  was 
clearly  George  Ripley's  hope  and 
creed  that  ultimately,  in  a  rational  and 
mature  world,  there  would  be  no  poor 
men)  must  be  "treated  like  an  equal 
and  a  brother  in  all  the  relations  of 
life."  "As  a  Christian  I  could  not  feel 
that  my  duty  was  accomplished  while 
there  was  one  human  being  within  the 
sphere  of  my  influence  held  to  unre- 
quited labor  at  the  will  of  another,  des- 
titute of  the  means  of  education,  or 
doomed  to  penury,  degradation  and 
vice  by  the  misfortune  of  his  birth." 
The  Christian  minister's  warmest  sym- 
pathies "should  be  with  those  who 
have  none  to  care  for  them;  he  should 
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never  be  so  much  in  earnest  as  when 
pleading  the  cause  of  the  injured;  his 
most  frequent  visits  will  not  be  to  the 
abodes  of  fashion  and  luxury,  but  to 
the  dwellings  where  not  many  of  the 
wise  and  mighty  of  this  world  are  apt 
to  enter."  He  touched  upon  sus- 
picions and  misunderstandings  from 
which  he  and  others  like  him  had  suf- 
fered and  upon  the  unpopularity  of  his 
social  views,  of  which  he  was  quite 
conscious. 

"The  defense  of  humanity  is  sometimes 
considered  an  attack  on  society;  a  sense  of 
the  evil  of  prevalent  systems  a  reflection  on 
the  character  of  the  men  who  sustain  them; 
and  the  ardent  desire  to  see  every  one  aid 
in  the  dignity  of  an  immortal  soul,  sharing 
all  the  benefits  which  circumstances  permit, 
be  possessed  of  the  means  of  the  highest 
spiritual  culture,  and  not  destitute  of  any 
of  the  many  comforts  of  life,  is  confounded 
with  the  measure  of  the  politician  or  the 
intrigue  of  the  demagogue.  .  .  I  make 
no  account  of  this  fact  in  reference  to  my- 
self; but  when  a  minister  of  the  gospel  can- 
not show  by  his  life  and  conduct,  by  his 
word  and  his  works,  that  he  is  hostile  to  all 
oppression  of  man  by  man,  that  he  values 
moral  worth  more  than  outward  condition, 
that  he  regards  the  indulgence  of  pride  as  a 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  all 
his  sympathies  are  with  the  down-trodden 
and  suffering  poor,  without  impairing  the 
influence  of  his  labors,  I  feel  that  it  is  time 
to  look  at  the  foundation  on  which  we 
stand  and  see  if  it  does  not  suffer  from  some 
defect  which  threatens  its  destruction." 

Most  searching  and  powerful  of  all 
was  his  statement  of  his  conception  of 
what  a  real  Christian  is,  a  man  who 
takes  the  social  doctrines  of  Christ  in 
earnest,  and  what  a  church  ought  to 
be  and  what  its  real  function  is  in  the 
world. 

"The  true  followers  of  Jesus  are  a  band 
of  brothers;  they  compose  one  family;  they 
attach  no  importance  whatever  to  the  petty 
distinctions  of  birth,  rank,  wealth  and  sta- 
tion; but  feeling  that  they  are  one  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth,  in  the  love  of  holiness  and 
in  the  hope  of  immortal  life,  they  regard 
the  common  differences  of  the  world,  by 
which  men  are  separated  from  each  other, 
as  lighter  than  the  dust  of  the  balance, 
They  look  on  each  other  with  mutual  re- 
spect and  honor;  they  have  no  struggle  for 
preeminence;  they  have  no  desire  for  the 
chief  seats  in  the  synagogue  nor  greetings 
in  the  markets  and  the  streets;  and  the  poor 


widow,  who  leaves  the  daily  toil  by  which 
a  suffering  family  is  kept  from  want,  to 
gather  with  the  faithful  in  the  house  of 
worship,  is  welcomed  with  as  warm  a  sym- 
pathy and  regarded  with  as  sincere  affec- 
tion, and  treated  with  just  as  much  respect 
as  they  who  are  arrayed  in  costly  robes, 
and  who  come  from  the  heights  of  office 
or  the  abodes  of  luxury  to  look  up  to  the 
common  Father,  in  whose  sight  a  pure 
heart  and  clean  hands  are  alone  of  value. 
These  ideas  I  have  perhaps  insisted  on  more 
strongly  than  any  others,  for  they  have  been 
near  my  heart;  they  are  a  part  of  my  life; 
they  seem  to  me  to  be  the  very  essence  of 
the  religion  which  I  was  taught.  The 
great  fact  of  human  equality  before  God  is 
not  one  to  let  the  heart  remain  cold;  it  is 
not  a  mere  speculative  abstraction;  it  is 
something  more  than  a  watchword  for  a 
political  party  to  gain  power  with,  and  then 
do  nothing  to  carry  it  into  practical 
operation;  it  is  a  deep,  solemn,  vital  truth, 
written  by  the  Almighty  in  the  laws  of  our 
being,  announced  with  terrible  distinctness 
to  the  oppressor  by  his  beloved  Son,  and 
pleaded  for  by  all  that  is  just  and  noble  in 
the  promptings  of  our  nature.  ...  I  can- 
not behold  the  degradation,  the  ignorance, 
the  poverty,  the  vice,  the  ruin  of  the  soul, 
which  is  everywhere  displayed  in  the  very 
bosom  of  Christian  society  in  our  own 
city,  while  men  look  idly  on  without  a  shud- 
der. I  cannot  witness  the  glaring  inequali- 
ties of  condition,  the  hollow  pretension  of 
pride,  the  scornful  apathy  with  which  many 
urge  the  prostration  of  man,  the  burning 
zeal  with  which  they  run  the  race  of  selfish 
competition,  with  no  thought  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  their  brethren,  without  the  sad  con- 
viction that  the  spirit  of  Christ  has  well 
nigh  disappeared  from  our  churches,  and 
that  the  fearful  doom  awaits  us.  "Inasmuch 
as  ye  have  not  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least 
of  these,  ye  have  not  done  it  unto  me.'  " 

It  is  a  letter  of  thirty  pages,  this 
farewell  letter  of  George  Ripley's,  as 
it  stands  in  Frothingham's  biography. 
It  probably  took  the  place  of  the  ser- 
mon on  that  October  Sunday  in  1840. 
We  have  drawn  from  it  here  only  those 
brief  passages  which  best  illustrate  its 
main  demands  and  principles.  But  we 
could  give  our  readers  no  better 
Christmas  message,  we  could  give  no 
better  Christmas  gift,  than  the  ex- 
hortation and  the  impulse  to  turn  to 
its  pages  and  read  it  all  and  take  it  all 
to  heart.  We  wish  that  a  hundred 
Christian  ministers  might  preach  upon 
it  at  this  Christmas  time.  These 
should  be  their  texts:  "Insist  on  the 
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application  of  Christianity  to  social  re- 
form." "The  true  followers  of  Jesus 
are  a  band  of  brothers."  "Private 
character  suffers  from  public  sins." 
"Do  not  keep  silence  when  you  witness 
the  oppressions  that  are  done  under 
the  sun."  "The  great  fact  of  human 
equality  before  God  is  not  one  to  let 
the  heart  remain  cold."  "The  indul- 
gence of  pride  is  a  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Have  faith  that  God  governs 
man,  and  look  forward  to  a  more 
lovely  and  more  divine  state  of  society 
than  was  ever  realized  on  earth." 

Air.  Hale  likes  to  talk  of  what  would 
happen  and  how  it  would  seem  "if 
Christ  came  to  Boston."  Christ  came 
to  Boston  and  spoke  on  that  October 
Sunday  in  the  little  meeting-house 
which  by  and  by  went  up  in  fire.  If 
we  would  know  how  Christ  would  look 
if  he  came  to  Boston,  —  here  is  one 
way  that  he  would  look,  one  way  that 
he  did  look  in  these  years  just  before 
1840;  we  find  the  portrait  on  one  page 
of  the  biography:  "Well  does  the 
writer  of  these  lines  recall  the  vision 
of  a  slender  figure,  wearing  in  summer 
the  flowing  silk  robe,  in  winter  the 
long  dark  blue  cloak,  of  the  profession, 
walking  with  measured  step  from  his 
residence  in  Rowe  Place  towards  the 
meeting-house  in  Purchase  Street. 
The  face  was  shaven  clean;  the  brown 
hair  curled  in  close,  crisp  ringlets; 
the  face  was  pale  as  if  with  thought; 
gold-rimmed  spectacles  concealed  the 
black  eyes;  the  head  was  alternately 
bent  and  raised.  No  one  could  have 
guessed  that  the  man  had  in  him  the 
fund  of  humor  in  which  his  friends  de- 
lighted, or  the  heroism  in  social  reform 
which  a  few  years  later  amazed  the 
community." 

The  letter  of  October,  1840,  con- 
tains the  seeds  of  Brook  Farm.  The 
man  was  wholly  in  earnest;  the  word 
with  him  meant  the  deed;  once  given 
clear  vision  of  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
must  be  put  into  practice,  put  to 
work.  "To  a  letter  like  this,"  com- 
ments his  biographer,  "betraying  in 
every  line  so  profound  a  feeling  of  the 
incompatibility  which  existed  between 


minister  and  people,  there  could  be  no 
reassuring  answer."  It  is  one  of  the 
evidences  and  measures  of  the  advance 
and  influence  of  the  social  gospel  in 
whose  preaching  George  Ripley  was  a 
pioneer,  that,  far  as  society  and 
churches  are  from  living  up  to  it,  it 
is  no  longer  a  novel  gospel,  but  a 
common  and  commanding  gospel, 
preached  every  day  in  a  hundred  pul- 
pits, with  no  feeling  of  incompatibility 
between  the  preacher  and  hundreds  of 
the  people.  It  is  Edward  Everett 
Hale's  gospel  of  "togetherhood" ;  it 
is  the  "Christian  socialism,"  with  its 
thousand  apostles,  its  missions,  its  con- 
ventions and  its  newspapers;  it  is  the 
gospel  of  Philip  Moxom  and  Heber 
Newton  and  Washington  Gladden 
and  Lyman  Abbott  and  Bishop  Hun- 
tington and  Salter  and  Ames  and  Ecob 
and  Bliss  and  Mills  and  Hodges  and 
Rainsford  and  the  scores  of  less  con- 
spicuous but  not  less  devoted  min- 
isters of  righteousness  and  ministers 
of  God,  who  on  every  Sunday,  all  up 
and  down  the  land,  are  speaking  the 
brave  words  which  are  the  pledge  that 
in  the  great  struggle  for  industrial  and 
social  justice  upon  which  the  republic 
is  now  entering  the  American  church 
will  not  cut  the  mournful  figure  which 
it  cut  in  the  anti-slavery  conflict  and 
be  found  the  bulwark  of  privilege  and 
the  servant  of  sin. 

But  George  Ripley  did  more  than 
preach  his  gospel.  He  straightway 
went  out  to  institute  it.  Say  that  he 
did  not  do  it  in  the  wisest  way ;  that  is 
not  worth  discussing  here.  Say  that 
Brook  Farm  was  a  failure.  Brook 
Farm  was  a  transcendent  success — as 
Harper's  Ferry  was  success,  and  John 
Huss's  fight  for  freedom,  and  Mil- 
ton's for  the  commonwealth,  and 
Philip  Sidney's  day  at  Zutphen,  and 
Andreus  Holer's  uprising,  in  the 
Tyrol,  and  Robert  Shaw's  attack  on 
Wagner,  and  Henry  George's  strug- 
gle for  a  better  New  York.  It  was  a 
great  soul's  honest  effort  to  organize 
one  small  bit  of  the  great  world  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  neighborhood 
and     brotherhood,     that     other    men 
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might  so  see  the  light  as  to  be  guided 
by  it  to  do  the  will  of  God  on  earth 
as  it  is  done  in  heaven;  and  such  a 
thing  is  never  failure,  —  such  a  thing 
is  always  success,  such  a*  thing  is 
leaven,  which  shall  forever  go  on 
leavening  the  lump  until  all  be 
leavened.  What  George  Ripley  wished 
to  see  was  "a  society  of  educated 
friends,  working,  thinking  and  living 
together,  with  no  strife  except  that  of 
each  to  contribute  the  most  to  the 
benefit  of  all."  What  better  dream 
and  definition  of  the  good  and  beauti- 
ful community  can  good  men  have  to- 
day than  that?  "I  can  imagine  no 
plan,"  he  wrote  to  Emerson  as  he  went 
to  Brook  Farm,  "which  is  suited  to 
carry  into  effect  so  many  divine  ideas 
as  this.  If  wisely  executed,  it  will  be 
a  light  over  this  country  and  this  age. 
If  not  the  sunrise  it  will  be  the 
morning  star."  Who  shall  dare  say 
that  his  high  hope  shall  be  without  its 
high  fulfillment  —  if  not  in  the  way  he 
thought,  then  in  a  way  that  he  him- 
self would  call  a  better  wav? 


The  impulse  to  Brook  Farm  was  a 
religious  impulse.  George  Ripley 
was  a  student  of  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic questions,  and  Brook  Farm 
was  established  at  a  time  when  many 
dreams  of  a  better  social  order  were 
in  the  air;  but  it  was  as  a  religious 
man  that  he  was  driven  to  work  for 
a  better  social  order.  His  heart  and 
conscience  told  him  that  Christianity 
in  Boston  in  1840  was  not  living  up 
to  the  Christian  doctrine  and  the 
Christian  imperative;  and  as  a  re- 
ligious man  he  must  do  something  to 
express  his  protest  against  the  or- 
ganization of  society  as  he  knew  it  and 
to  point  the  way  at  least  to  something 
more  honest,  more  serious  and  more 
fraternal. 

* 

Ripley  called  himself  the  child  of 
Channing.  Without  Channing's  en- 
couragement, he  said,  he  never  would 
have  undertaken  Brook  Farm.    Chan- 


ning himself  was  deeply  affected  by 
some  of  the  speculative  writers  of  the 
time,  who  held  forth  the  promise  of  a 
better  industrial  and  social  system. 
He  wrote,  in  a  letter  to  Adin  Ballou, 
two  months  before  the  beginning  of 
Brook  Farm:  "I  have  for  a  very  long 
time  dreamed  of  an  association  in 
which  the  members,  instead  of  prey- 
ing on  one  another  and  seeking  to 
put  one  another  down,  after  the 
fashion  of  this  world,  should  live  to- 
gether as  brothers,  seeking  one 
another's  elevation  and  spiritual 
growth."  But  it  was  not  any 
thoughts  of  Channing  about  new  so- 
cial organization  which  primarily  in- 
fluenced Ripley;  it  was  his  dominant, 
all-pervading  conception  of  the  dig- 
nity of  human  nature,  the  rights  of 
man,  and  the  simple,  searching  de- 
mands of  religion.  These  were  not 
realized  nor  respected  in  the  society 
which  Ripley  saw  about  him. 

He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Theo- 
dore Parker,  drawn  closely  to  him  by 
sympathy  in  philosophical  ideas  and 
by  common  humanitarian  aims.  Par- 
ker's little  church  was  close  by  Brook 
Farm,  and  Parker  and  the  Brook 
Farm  community  were  in  close 
touch;  but  the  warm  friendship  of 
Ripley  and  Parker  began  several 
years  before  Brook  Farm.  In  1838, 
in  the  early  time  of  Parker's  ministry, 
Ripley  and  his  wife  spent  a  week 
with  him  at  West  Roxbury.  Twenty 
years  later  Parker  wrote  fondly  of  the 
day  when  he  lay  with  his  friend  under 
the  great  oak  there  and  talked;  and 
Ripley  referred  to  that  red-letter  week 
as,  "in  fact,  the  causal  and  immediate 
antecedent  of  Brook  Farm,  with  all 
its  wondrous  experiences."  He  wrote 
to  Parker  a  dozen  years  after  Brook 
Farm  that  he  was  perpetually  grateful 
to  him  "for  presenting  to  the  world 
an  example  of  a  true  man,  in  the 
midst  of  the  dwarfs,  mountebanks, 
satyrs  and  monkeys,  which  make 
modern  society  so  mean  and  false  and 
hollow  repulsive";  and  Parker  wrote 
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to  him  almost  from  his  death-bed:  "I 
count  your  friendship  as  one  of  the 
brightest  spots  in  my  life." 


The  great  new  religious  concep- 
tions and  moral  imperatives  which 
created  and  used  Parker  and  Chan- 
ning  and  Emerson,  the  new  idealism, 
the  loftier  theory  of  the  universe  and 
of  human  life,  which  drew  together  in 
Boston  the  Transcendental  Club, — 
these  were  what  inspired  George  Rip- 
ley and  what  brought  Brook  Farm 
into  being.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
Transcendental  Club  was  at  Ripley's 
house.  Theodore  Parker,  writing  of 
a  later  meeting  at  which  Ripley  and 
Dr.  Channing  had  discussed  the 
progress  of  civilization,  said:  "Had 
the  conversation  of  this  evening  been 
written  out  by  Plato,  it  would  equal 
any  of  his  beautiful  dialogues."  As 
Plato's  commanding  transcendental 
metaphysic  drove  him  to  his  consum- 
ing passion  for  social  justice,  drove 
him  to  write  the  Republic  and  the 
Laws,  so  Ripley's  idealism  and  re- 
ligion, a  religion  taken  in  earnest, 
drove  him  irresistibly  to  Brook  Farm, 
drove  him  to  the  heroic  attempt  to 
organize  at  least  one  little  precinct  of 
the  universe,  one  little  spot  which  he 
could  touch,  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  the  universe,  the  law  of  eternity 
and  the  law  of  God.  The  Transcen- 
dental Club  and  the  letter  of  that  Oc- 
tober Sunday  had  in  Brook  Farm 
their  natural  fruitage. 


Is  not  a  process  of  thought  like  this 
what  America  needs  to-day?  The 
whole  nation  needs  a  new  religious 
baptism  and  a  new  religious  vision 
and  imperative.  The  churchman,  the 
politician,  the  business  man,  the  work- 
ing man, —  a  new  and  higher  sense  of 
the  dignity  of  human  nature  and  the 
divine,  eternal  issues  of  human  life 
and  destiny  is  what  every  one  of  them 
needs,  every  one  in  his  place.  This, 
felt  as  George  Ripley  felt  it,  would 
undermine  and  swallow  up  a  thousand 


of  the  controversies  over  social  and 
industrial  details  which  we  are  now 
waging  so  painfully.  This  is  the 
greater  which  holds  the  less  and 
which  alone  can  dispose  of  the  less 
permanently  and  well.  This,  felt 
aright,  would  make  a  Brook  Farm 
without  Brook  Farm's  defects,  a 
Brook  Farm  which  should  not  be  em- 
bedded in  society  as  a  thing  distinct 
and  apart,  but  which  should  be  so- 
ciety itself. 


The  last  volume  which  George  Rip- 
ley noticed  was  a  volume  called  "New 
England  Bygones."  "The  genial 
spirit  of  the  man  enjoyed  the  theme," 
comments  his  biographer  "for  he  him- 
self was  of  New  England  stock;  the 
New  England  temper  animated  him; 
he  was  proud  of  the  New  England  tra- 
ditions; something  of  New  England 
austerity  clung  to  his  morals;  the 
New  England  'enthusiasm  for  hu- 
manity' was  part  of  his  constitution; 
his  religion  preserved  the  New  Eng- 
land sobriety  and  earnestness."  Let 
the  memory  of  this  saintly  and  heroic 
soul  never  be  a  New  England  "by- 
gone." Let  the  memory  of  Brook 
Farm  never  be  a  bygone.  Its  lesson 
is  a  lesson  for  our  time.  It  was  an- 
other serious  and  high  endeavor  to  do 
what  Puritanism  tried  to  do  at  the 
beginning  —  to  organize  human  so- 
ciety definitely  according  to  divine 
law,  to'  make  the  aim  and  duty  of  the 
Christian  and  the  citizen  the  same,  to 
do  God's  will  on  earth  as  it  is  done 
in  heaven.  Such  a  theocracy,  such  a 
commonwealth,  larger  and  better  than 
Brook  Farm,  is  the  goal  which  is  set 
before  us.  The  American  who  has 
lost  his  vision  of  it  has  forgotten  his 
great  charter.  The  New  Englander 
who  is  not  working  for  it,  as  George 
Ripley  worked  for  it,  is  false  to  the 
Puritanism  of  which  he  was  born. 
The  church  which  is  not  preaching  it 
is  living  in  denial  of  its  master,  and 
has  no  right  to  Christmas  song  or 
Christmas  joy  or  Christmas  hope. 
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THE    OLD    MIDDLESEX    CANAL. 


By    Arthur     T.    Hopkins. 


THE  observant  traveller  on  the 
Lowell  railroad  between  Wo- 
burn  and  Wilmington,  Massa- 
chusetts, may  see  a  broad  ditch  filled 
with  a  sluggish  stream  of  water.  He  is 
told  perhaps  that  this  was  once  a  por- 
tion of  the  Old  Middlesex  Canal.  With 
the  words  comes  a  swift  vision  of  a 
silvery  ribbon  of  water  lying  between 
cultivated  meadows  and  bordered  by 
velvety  lawns  and  shaded  woodland. 
On  its  bosom  he  sees  the  canal-boat, 
moving  forward  with  easy,  quiet  dig- 
nity, appropriate  to  the  time  when 
leisure  was  still  allowable.  The  vision 
is  quickly  dispelled  by  the  rush  and 
roar  of  the  train, 
sweeping  on  to  its 
destination,  as  the  >;.'•»',* 
canal  itself  was  ob- 
literated by  the 
growth  of  steam 
power.  It  may  per- 
haps help  to'  an  ap- 
preciation of  the 
vast  changes  which 
accompanied  this 
transition  if  we  will 
remember  that, 
roughly  speaking, 
the  Middlesex  Canal 
elongs   to    the   first 


half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  while 
the  railroad  belongs  to  the  latter  half 
of  that  period.* 

In  the  month  of  May,  1793,  a  certain 
number  of  gentlemen  met  together, 
for  the  purpose  of  ''opening  a  canal 
from  the  waters  of  the  Merrimac,  by 
Concord  river,  or  in  some  other  way, 
through  the  waters  of  Mystic  river  to 
the  town  of  Boston."  There  were 
present  at  this  meeting  the  Hon.  James 

*The  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  in- 
debtedness to  the  many  friends  who  have 
assisted  in  this  interesting-  research,  and  par- 
ticularly to  Professor  George  L.  Vose,  Mr. 
Lorin  Dame,  Mr.  J.  Morris  Meredith,  Pro- 
fessor Alfred  E.  Burton,  Mr.  Henry  Brooks 
and  Hon.  Parker  L.  Converse. 
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Sullivan,  who  was  at  this  time  attorney 
general  and  later  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  in  whose  fertile  mind  the 
idea  originated;  Benjamin  Hall,  Willis 
Hall,  Ebenezer  Hall,  Jonathan  Porter, 
Loammi  Baldwin,  a  leader  in  the  en- 
terprise and  the  superintendent  of 
construction,  Ebenezer  Hall,  Jr.,  An- 
drew Hall  and  Samuel  Swan.  A 
charter  was  obtained  from  the  General 
Court,  incorporating  James  Sullivan 
and  others,  by  the  name  of  the  Pro- 
prietors of  the  Middlesex  Canal,  bear- 


pher  Gore,  Joseph  Barrell,  Andrew 
Craigie,  Captain  Ebenezer  Hall,  Jona- 
than Porter,  Ebenezer  Storer,  Caleb 
Swan  and  Samuel  Jaques. 

The  company  being  thus  duly  or- 
ganized, the  next  step  was  to  begin 
"the  necessary  surveys  for  the  most 
eligible  route."  A  primary  examina- 
tion of  the  ground  was  made  in  the 
summer  of  1793  by  Samuel  Thompson 
of  Woburn.  He  appears  to  have  done 
his  work  carefully;  but  he  was  not  pro- 
vided   with    instruments    of    sufficient 
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1793, 

by  His  Excellency, 
John  Hancock, 
Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth. 
There  were  then 
elected  for  officers: 
Hon.  James  Sulli- 
van, president, 
Loammi  Baldwin, 
Esq.,  first  vice- 
president,  an  d 
Hon.  John  Brooks, 
second  vice-presi- 
dent, with  the 
following  named 
gentlemen  in  addi- 
tion as  directors: 
Hon.  Thomas  Rus- 
sell, Hon.  James 
Winthrop,  Christo- 
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precision  for  the  accurate  determina- 
tion of  elevations.  An  attempt  was 
then  made  to  obtain  the  services  of 
Samuel  Weston,  a  distinguished  Eng- 
lish engineer  then  in  this  country 
working  on  the  Potomac  canals.  A 
survey  was  made  by  Mr.  Weston  in 
July,  1794,  in  company  with  Loammi 
Baldwin  and  Samuel  Jaques  on  the 
part  of  the  proprietors,  and  the  route 
reported  was  adopted.  Agents  were 
at  once  appointed  to  carry  on  the 
work;  and  the  first  turf  was  removed 
on  the  tenth  of  September  in  the  same 
year.  The  season  being  so  far  ad- 
vanced, but  little  could  be  done  until 
the  following  year, 
except  in  the  se- 
curing of  land,  set- 
tlement of  claims, 
purchase  of  materi- 
als and  conclusion 
of  contracts  for  fu- 
ture work.  The 
compensation  for 
the  land  taken 
ranged  from  $150 
per  acre  111  Med- 
ford  to  $25  per 
acre  in  Billerica. 

The  work  was 
prosecuted  with 
great  vigor,  under 
the  direction  of 
Loammi  Baldwin, 
until  the  year  1803, 
when  the  canal  was 
so  far  completed  as 
to  be  navigable 
from  the  Merrimac 
to  the  Charles 
river,  the  first  boat, 
however,  being  ac- 
tually  run   over   a 

portion    of    the    canal    on    April    22, 
1802. 

The  canal  as  thus  built  was  27  1-2 
miles  long,  30  feet  wide  at  the  surface, 
18  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  4  feet 
deep.  The  locks  were  1 1  feet  wide  and 
75  feet  long,  with  an  average  lift  of 
about  7  feet,  some  being  built  of  wood 
and  others  of  stone.  In  the  wooden 
locks  the  outside  walls  were  of  stone, 
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the  space  between  the  inner  and  outer 
walls  being  packed  with  earth.  In  this 
way  expensive  masonry  was  avoided, 
though  the  cost  of  maintenance  in 
after  years  was  increased.  Altogether 
there  were  7  aqueducts  over  rivers  and 
streams,  50  bridges  spanning  the  canal, 
and  20  locks.  Four  of  the  levels  were 
five  miles  each  in  extent,  the  rest  of 
from  one  to  three  miles  each.  The 
total  cost,  to  1803,  was  $528,000,  of 
which  one-third  was  for  land  damages. 
As  will  be  seen,  the  amount  was  after- 
wards doubled  in  repairing  and  re- 
building the  canal.  Much  of  the  work 
was  done  by  contract.  Laborers  re- 
ceived about  $8 
per  month  wages, 
carpenters  from 
$10  to  $15  per 
month. 

The  route  of  the 
canal  was  crossed 
in  Billerica  by  the 
Concord  river, 
which  at  that  point 
was  107  feet  above 
tidewater  at  Bos- 
ton, and  27  feet 
above  the  Merri- 
mac at  Chelms- 
ford. The  river 
was  thus  at  the 
summit  of  the 
canal  and  able  to 
supply  water  in 
both  directions.  It 
will  be  seen  later 
how  this  fact  was 
further  utilized  in 
the  attempt  to  form 
an  aqueduct  of  the 
canal.  The  charter 
also  allowed  the  use 
of  the  Concord  river,  for  23  miles, 
through  Billerica,  Carlisle,  Bedford, 
Concord  and  Sudbury,  as  a  canal.  This 
formed  a  portion  of  Governor  Sulli- 
van's far-reaching  plan  for  inland 
water-ways,  extending  well  into  the 
interior  of  Massachusetts,  and  by  way 
of  the  Merrimac  river  to  Concord, 
N.  H.,  thence  through  Lake  Sunapee 
to  the  Connecticut  river,  at  Windsor, 
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Vermont,  and  thence  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence river.  It  seemed  a  good  and 
practical  plan,  and  if  the  railroad  had 
been  delayed  ten  years  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  realized. 

The  canal  began  at  Middlesex  vil- 
lage, on  the  Merrimac  river,  in  the 
town  of  Chelmsford,  and  was  lifted 
through  a  connected  flight  of  three 
locks,  the  depression  for  which  is 
plainly  seen  in  one  of  the  accompany- 
ing illustrations,  together  with  the  tiny 
house  which  served  formerly  as  the 
canal  office.  It  passed  under  the 
main  street,  over  an  aqueduct  across 
the     brook — near     which     are     some 


quaint  old  houses, 
erected  by  the 
proprietors  for  the 
use  of  their  em- 
ploycs  —  and 
through  the  long 
swamp  to  River 
Meadow  brook, 
also  crossed 
by  acqueduct. 
Thence  it  was 
continued  to 
North  Billerica,at 
which  place  there 
are  very  extensive  remains. 

The  canal  is  still  used  by  the  Talbot 
Mills  for  the  supply  of  water  for  power, 
and  in  this  connection  they  have  re- 
tained one  of  the  lock  gates,  thus  sav- 
ing for  us  one  of  the  best  preserved 
and  most  interesting  features  of  the  old 
canal.  At  this  point  the  Concord 
river  was  crossed  at  grade,  a  floating 
bridge  serving  as  towpath,  and  the  tow 
swinging  clear  in  the  waters  of  the 
river.  The  picture,  from  an  old  pencil 
sketch,  well  illustrates  the  condition  of 
things.  The  boat  is  the  General  Sul- 
livan packet  boat.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  horses  in  the  picture  differ  in 
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some     essential     characteristics     from 
those  of  the  present  day. 

On  the  south  bank  of  the  Concord 
river  an  extensive  cutting  through 
rock  was  necessary.  The  Shawsheen 
river  flows  through  a  deep  and  nar- 
row valley,  and  the  stone-work  for  the 
aqueduct  constituted  perhaps  the  most 
imposing  structure  on  the  canal.  Two 
end  abutments  and  a  central  pier,  all 
of  stone,  supported  a  wooden  trunk 
or  box  about  180  feet  long,  elevated  30 
feet  above  the  river,  and  of  sufficient 
width  and  depth.     The  abutments  and 


travellers  on  the  canal.  There  were 
many  of  these,  and  Nichols's  was  a 
favorite  place  for  dinner  or  for  a 
night's  lodging. 

In  Wilmington  the  canal  passed 
through  wide  boggy  meadows,  where 
the  bed  sank  some  60  feet  before  the 
completion  of  the  canal;  crossed  the 
Maple  Meadow  brook  by  another 
aqueduct,  of  which  the  ruins  are  very 
picturesque;  and  then  made  an  abrupt 
bend  around  the  foot  of  a  hill.  This 
bend  was  called  the  Oxbow.  A  mile 
further   south   the   canal  entered    the 
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pier  remain  undisturbed  to  this  day, 
with  some  decaying  fragments  of 
the  oaken  trunk  still  clinging  to  the 
pier.  The  highway  and  electric  car 
line  pass  within  a  few  feet  of  this  monu- 
ment. 

Half  a  mile  further  south  was 
Nichols'  lock,  a  portion  of  which  still 
remains  as  part  of  a  cellar  wall.  Mr. 
Nichols  had  charge  of  this  lock  for  a 
great  many  years.  He  was  a  success- 
ful farmer,  and  in  addition  kept  an  ex- 
cellent inn  for  the  accommodation  of 


town  of  Woburn,  passing  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  house  of  Loammi 
Baldwin.  Just  to  the  north  of  Woburn 
station  a  picturesque  view  of  the  canal 
may  be  had  from  the  railroad.  The 
canal  has  here  been  transformed  into 
a  duck-pond,  the  width  being  pre- 
served, but  each  end  of  the  pond  being 
formed  by  a  dam  and  the  railroad  em- 
bankment. The  canal  crossed  the 
swampy  meadows,  great  quantities  of 
earth  being  sunk  in  forming  the  bed 
and  side  banks,  passed  to  the  rear  of 
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the  present  public  library  building, 
and  so  on  to  Horn  pond  or  Stod- 
dard locks  in  Woburn,  of  which  we  are 
enabled,  through  the  courtesy  of 
Judge  Converse  of  Woburn,  to  pre- 
sent a  pen  sketch  by  the  eminent  en- 
gineer, the  late  Marshall  Tidd.  Mr. 
Tidd  served,  while  a  lad,  as  gate-tender 
at  these  locks,  and  the  sketch  shows 
the  tavern,  lock  and  canal  boat,  as 
actually  existing  at  that  time. 

In  the  Stoddard  locks  we  have  one 
of  the  principal  engineering  features  of 
the  canal.  At  this  point  a  descent 
of  fifty  feet  was  made  by  three  sets  of 
double  stone  locks,  the  middle  set 
being  separated  from  the  others  by  a 
basin-like  expansion  of  the  canal, 
which  allowed  for  equalizing  the 
water  in  locking.  These  locks  were 
so  near  Boston,  the  journey  thither  in 
the  packet  boat  General  Sullivan 
was  such  a  pleasant  one,  the  view  of 
canal  and  lake  was  so  picturesque  and 
interesting,  that  the  place  speedily  be- 
came a  popular  resort.  Pleasure  boats 
plied  the  lake,  Kendall's  Boston  brass 
band  and  the  Brigade  band  of  Bos- 
ton rendered  sweet  harmony,  and  the 
crowds  wandered  from  the  groves  to 
the  lake  and  back  to  the  canal,  where 
shots  of  lumber-rafts  and  canal  boats 
laden  with  cargoes  were  continually 
passing  through  the  locks.  So  popular 
did  the  place  become  that  in  1838  the 
Horn  Pond  house  was  leased  for  $700 
for  that  year. 

The  canal  continued  on  down  to 
Horn  Pond  brook,  crossing  it  at 
grade  by  means  of  waste  weirs,  which 
remain  to  this  day  in  a  fair  state  of 
preservation.  In  Winchester  the  tow- 
path  has  been  converted  into  the  high- 
way for  a  considerable  distance.  At 
Mystic  lake  a  stone  aqueduct  carried 
the  canal  over  the  narrow  upper  arm 
of  the  lake.  The  bed  of  the  canal  is 
plainly  visible  here.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  these  interesting  remains  will  re- 
main untouched  during  the  alterations 
now  being  made  on  the  shores  of  the 
lake  by  the  Park  Commissioners. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
Metropolitan  sewer  occupies  the  bed  of 
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the  canal  for  some  dis- 
tance, thereby  affecting 
a  considerable  saving  in 
excavation  for  grade. 
For  something  over  a  mile 
the  canal  lay  within  the 
grounds  of  the  Brooks 
estate.  We  are  indebted 
to  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Henry  Brooks  for  two 
photographs,  one  of  the 
handsome  elliptical  stone 
arch,  built  by  George 
Rumford  Baldwin,  son  of 
Loammi  Baldwin,  to  con- 
vey a  farm  road  over  the 
canal,  and  considered  by  engineers  to 
be  one  of  the  most  graceful  structures 
of  the  sort  in  New  England;  and  the 
other  a  picture  of  such  beauty  and 
charm  that  one  must  ever  regret  the 
sacrifice  of  this  bit  of  the  old  canal  by 
the  Park  Commissioners. 

Half  a  mile  further  south  were  Gib- 
son's lock  and  the  aqueduct  over  the 
Mystic  river.  The  present  Boston 
avenue  bridge  rests  directly  on  the 
piers  of  the  aqueduct,  slightly  built  up 
to  suit  the  change  in  grade. 
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The  .canal  turned  to  the  east  at  this 
point — the  Lowell  railroad  passing 
over  it  by  a  bridge,  of  which  the  wing 
walls  are  yet  plainly  visible — and  on 
past  the  Royal  house,  where  the  canal 
passed  under  Main  street  and  sent  off 
a  branch  to  the  river,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  shipyards  of  Medford  and  Charles- 
town;  and  so  on  through  the  Mystic 
trotting  park  to  the  base  of  Winter 
Hill.  From  this  point  the  canal  fol- 
lowed the  line  of  the  high  land  around 
to  the  sharp  bend  in  the  Mystic  river, 
where  Dunning's  coal  wharf  is 
at  present  located;  then  to  the 
south,  through  nearly  the  centre 
of  the  Broadway  park;  around 
the  base  of  Mount  Benedict; 
across  the  foot  of  Austin  street, 
where  the  gate  house  may  still 
be  seen;  then  nearly  parallel  to 
Main  street  to  the  Neck,  where 
it  passed  under  Main  street, 
through  a  lock  and  into  the 
Millpond.  Most  of  the  cargoes 
were  loaded  here,  but  for  those 
wishing  carriage  to  Boston  there 
was  a  lock  with  double  gates 
working  either  way,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  tide,  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Charles 
river.  Once  in  the  river  it 
was  an  easy  matter  to  reach 
any  of  the  city 
wharves;  but  there 
was  also  an  exten- 
sion of  the  canal, 
the    area 


through 
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on  which  the  old  Boston  &  Maine  depot 
has  recently  stood  (Canal  street  being 
directly  alongside),  across  Haymarket 
square,  following  nearly  the  line  of 
Blackstone  street,  to  the  harbor,  near 
what  is  now  North  Market  street. 
Nearly  all  of  the  stone  for  Quincy  mar- 
ket was  brought  over  this  route. 

The  freight  boats  were  flat-bottom- 
ed, with  square  ends  and  parallel 
sides,  and  were  between  40  and  75 
feet  in  length,  and  9  and  91-2  feet  in 
width.  The  sides  were  three  feet  deep 
at  the  middle,  but  decreased  to  about 
one  foot  in  depth  at  the  ends,  thus  giv- 
ing a  somewhat  rounded  bottom.  A 
load  of  twenty  tons  would  give  a 
draught  of  two  feet  to  the  boat,  leav- 
ing the  ends  just  out  of  water.  Only 
half  of  this  load  might  be  carried  in 
summer  when  the  water  was  low.  The 
boats  were  built  of  two-inch  pine 
planks,  spiked  on  to  small  oak  cross- 
timbers  and  knees,  and  at  each  end 
had  heavy  oak  cross-ties,  with  one  for 
the  mast  thwart,  a  little  forward  of  the 
centre.  On  this  mast  could  be  raised 
a  small  square  sail  for  use  on  the  rivers. 


During  the  passage  of  the  canal 
the  towline  was  fastened  to  a  shorter 
mast  put  in  its  place.  The  rudder  was 
a  long  steering  oar,  with  blade  ten  feet 
long,  eighteen  inches  wide,  pivoted  on 
the  centre  of  the  cross-tie,  and  trailing 
behind  the  boat  in  the  water.  Three 
large  scull-oars,  sixteen  feet  long,  and 
three  setting  poles  for  use  up  the 
rapids  of  the  Merrimac  completed  the 
outfit.  In  the  canal  proper  the  boats 
were  towed  by  horses,  frequently  with- 
out a  driver,  in  which  case  the  man  at 
the  rudder  kept  a  small  pile  of  stones 
or  green  apples  ready  for  the  encour- 
agement of  the  horse.  On  the  river  a 
skipper  and  two  bow-men  were 
needed. 

The  entire  trip,  from  Boston  to  Con- 
cord, N.  H.,  and  return,  took  from  a 
week  to  ten  days.  Between  Boston 
and  Lowell  the  usual  time  for  freight 
boats  was  eighteen  hours  up  and 
twelve  hours  down,  while  the  passage 
boats  made  the  trip  in  twelve  and 
eight  hours,  the  freight  boats  making 
two  and  a  half  miles  per  hour  and  the 
passage  boats  four  miles. 
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Of  the  passage  boats  there  were  at 
first  two,  one  running  up  and  one 
down  daily.  Fifty  cents  was  the  fare, 
no  tickets  being  issued.  Later,  when 
the  amount  of  travel  proved  insuffi- 
cient to>  warrant  two  boats,  one  was 
removed,  and  the  General  Sullivan 
ran  alone.  This  was  a  boat  on  the 
style  of  the  Erie  canal  boats,  though 
somewhat  lighter,  with  a  covered 
cabin  over  the  whole  length,  except  for 
the  standing  room  at  each  end.  The 
cabin  was  provided  with  seats  and 
was  upholstered  much  as  the  horse- 
cars  of  a  decade  ago.  In  its  day  the 
General  Sullivan  was  considered  a 
model  of  comfort  and  ele- 
gance. All  boats  were  num- 
bered and  lettered;  and 
private  boats,  of  which  there 
were  many,  were  painted 
with  such  designs  as  to  be 
easilv  recoenized.  as  in  the 


drawn  by  yoked  oxen,  a  single  yoke 
drawing  no  less  than  one  hundred  tons 
of  timber,  a  load  requiring  eighty 
teams  on  the  common  road.  The 
company's  charter  allowed  a  toll  of 
one-sixteenth  of  a  dollar  per  mile  for 
every  ton  of  goods  carried  in  the  boats 
and  the  same  for  every  ton  of  timber 
floated  in  rafts.  The  actual  rates 
ranged  from  one  to  two  dollars  per 
gross  ton  for  the  twenty-seven  miles 
from  Boston  to  Lowell. 

According  to  the  "regulations,'' 
boats  of  the  same  class  going  in  the 
same  direction  were  not  allowed  to 
pass  each  other.    Repair  boats  had  the 
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case  of  freight  cars  of  to-day. 

A  large  amount  of  lumber  was 
being  used  during  this  period  by  the 
shipyards  on  the  Mystic  river,  nearly 
all  of  it  being  rafted  down  the  canal. 
By  the  'regulations,"  these  rafts  could 
not  be  larger  than  seventy-five  by 
nine  and  one-half  feet;  but  a  number 
of  rafts  could  be  banded  together  by 
slabs  pinned  between  them.  A  band 
of  seven  to  ten  rafts  required  five  men, 
including  the  driver;  four  rafts  re- 
quired four  men,  and  three  rafts  three 
men.  These  rafts  were  unpinned  and 
sent  separately  through  the  locks, 
and  then  again  united.    The  rafts  were 


precedence  over  every- 
thing, then  came  pas- 
sage   boats,     freight 
boats,  and  lastly  rafts. 
Landing   and   loading 
places  were  established 
at     the     Millpond     in 
Charlestown,    in    Medford,    Woburn, 
Wilmington,    Billerica    and    Chelms- 
ford.     No    goods    were    allowed    to 
be  loaded  or  unloaded  at  any  other 
place  without   a  special   permit  from 
the  agent,  —  this  being  a  precaution 
against  damage  to  the  banks. 

No  boats  were  allowed  to  pass 
through  any  lock  after  dark,  —  that  is, 
seven  o'clock  in  the  spring  and 
autumn  and  nine  o'clock  in  summer; 
but  on  moonlight  nights  they  might 
pass  until  ten  o'clock,  but  not  after 
that,  nor  before  daylight  at  any  season. 
Considerable  damage  having  been 
done  to  the  lock  gates  by  the  bumping 
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of  canal-boats  on  entering,  a-  fine  of 
ten  dollars  was  imposed  upon  any  con- 
ductor who  allowed  his  boat  to  enter 
the  lock  with  sufficient  headway  to 
reach  the  gate.  When  a  boat  ap- 
proached the  lock,  notice  was  given 
by  the  blowing  of  a  horn,  and  prompt 
attention  was  thus  secured.  But  due 
respect  was  paid  to  the  religious  senti- 
ment of  New  England.  The  passage 
boat  being  permitted  to>  run  on  the 
Sabbath,  "in  consideration  of  the  dis- 
tance from  home  at  which  those  per- 
sons using  it  generally  are,  it  may  be 
reasonably  expected  that  they  should 
not  disturb  those  places  of  public 
worship  near  which  they  pass,  nor 
occasion  any  noise 
to  interrupt  the 
tranquillity  of  the 
day.  Therefore  it 
is  established  that  no 
signal  horn  shall  be 
used  or  blown  on 
Sundays." 

The  methods  of 
receiving,  transport- 
ing and  delivering 
freight  were  very 
similar  to  those  of 
the  present.  A  way- 
bill or  "passport" 
accompanied  the 
goods.        Freight 


charges  were  paid  on  removal  of  the 
property,  and  in  case  of  delayed  re- 
moval, a  wharfage  or  demurrage 
charge  was  added. 

The  proprietors  seem  to  have  been 
considerably  disturbed  by  the  dis- 
charge of  rubbish  into  the  canal. 
They  therefore  declared  that  "no  car- 
cass or  dead  animal  or  putrid  sub- 
stance of  any  kind  shall  be  thrown  into 
the  canal  or  any  basin  connected 
therewith,  under  fine  of  ten  dollars." 
Even  more  troublesome  was  the  bur- 
rowing of  muskrats,  eels,  etc.,  for  this 
endangered  the  canal  itself.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy  of  a  handbill  in  pos- 
session of  the  Woburn  public  library: 
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"Bounty 
On  Musquashes  and  Mink 
Taken  in  the  Middlesex  Canal. 
If  within  2  rods  of  the  Canal,  50  cents, 
quarter  of  a  mile,       30  cents, 
half  of  a  mile,  10  cents. 

1  mile  5  cents. 

Application  to  be  made  to  Mr. 
Cyrus  Baldwin,  Mr.  Nathan  Mears, 
Col.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Isaac  Johnson,  Mr. 
Elijah  Peirce,  Mr.  Samuel  Gardner, 
Mr.  Joseph  Church,  whichever  of  them 


So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  there 
was  but  one  tow-path  for  most  of  the 
line,  and  that  was  on  the  west  bank. 
The  tow-path  served  many  purposes. 
It  was  the  preferred  path  of  foot  pas- 
sengers; it  was  the  "Lovers'  Lane"  for 
the  young  people  of  the  villages  on 
Sunday  afternoons  and  evenings;  and 
it  served  as  an  excellent  seat  for  tired 
skaters  in  the  winter,  when  the  canal 
also  served  as  the  best  of  skating 
ponds. 

What  boy  who  has  read  of 
Hans  Brinker  and  his  silver 
skates  would  not  wish  that  he  too 
had  lived  in  a  time  when  he  might 
skate-  away  for  miles  in  one 
direction?  An  elderly  gentleman 
in  Medford  informed  the  writer 
that  he  purchased  his  house,  in 
the  forties,  because  the  canal 
bordered  the  garden  at  the  rear 
and  the  constant  passing  was  en- 
joyable for  the  "women  folks." 
Even  to  this  day,  in  the  swampy 
regions  between  Billerica  and 
Middlesex  village,  the  tow-path  is 
frequently  used  by  pedestrians,  as 


NICHOLS'S 

LOCK,    AT    EAST 

BILLERICA. 


lives  nearest 
the  place 
where  the  ani- 
mal may  be 
taken. 

If  the  per- 
son applied  to 
is  satisfied  of 
the  facts,  his 
certificate 
or  verbal 
dec  laration 
thereof  to  the  subscriber  will  entitle 
the  applicant  to  the  bounty.  The  ap- 
plicant must  produce  the  Musquash 
or  Mink  entire  to  one  of  the  above- 
named  persons.  He  may  then  take 
the  skin. 

(Sig.)         J.  L.  Sullivan. 

March,  1809." 


CELLAR   WALL    MADE    FROM    NICHOLS'S   LOCK,    EAST   BILLERICA. 


its  well-trodden  condition  witnesses. 

Ordinarily  there  were  some  sixteen 
men,  lock-tenders,  carpenters,  etc., 
three  clerks  and  an  agent  employed,  at 
a  total  expense  of  about  $8,000  per 
annum,  in  addition  to  the  boatmen. 
In   18^0  the  boatmen  were  receiving: 


$13  per  month. 
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SHAWSHEEN   RIVER   AQUEDUCT 

The  affairs  of  the  canal  were  in  bad 
shape  between  1803  and  1807.  Con- 
stant expense  was  being  incurred  in 
the  repairing  of  damages  from  breaks 
and  the  settling  of  the  bed.  Four 
directors  were  in  charge,  no  one  of 
them  with  full  authority;  tolls  were 
uncollected;  and  canal-boats  were 
detained,  for  weeks  sometimes,  till  the 
owners  were  ready  to  unload  them. 

Finally,  in  1808,  Governor  Sullivan 
and  Loammi  Baldwin  died.  It  seemed 
the  end  of  things.  But  at  this  critical 
juncture  John  Lang- 
don  Sullivan,  son 
of  the  governor,  a 
stockholder  in  the 
company  and  an  en- 
gineer and  business 
man,  was  made 
agent.  He  com- 
pelled the  payment 
of  tolls  in  cash  be- 
fore goods  were  de- 
livered, charged 
demurrage  on  goods 
not  promptly  re- 
in o  v  e  d,  caused 
repairs  to  be 
promptly  and  thor- 
oughly made,  and  so 
improved  the  busi- 
ness that  in  1810 
receipts  rose  to  $15.- 
000  and  despite  the 


Embargo  and 
war  of  1812  kept 
on  increasing, 
until  in  1816 
they  were  $32,- 
000.  In  1819 
the  first  divi- 
dend was  paid, 
the  assessments 
at  that  time 
amounting    to 

$i455-25      Per 
share    on    800 
shares,    a    total 
expense   of  $1,- 
164,200.      From 
this    time    until 
the  Lowell  rail- 
road   went   into 
operation    the    receipts    regularly    in- 
creased,   so  that   the   dividends   grew 
from   $10   to   $30   per    share,   and   in 
a    few    years    would    doubtless    have 
given  a  handsome  interest  on  the  orig- 
inal investment.    The  year  the  Lowell 
railroad    went    into    operation,    how- 
ever, the  revenue  was  reduced  by  one- 
third,     and     when     the     Nashua     & 
Lowell  railroad  went  into  operation, 
five  years  later,  in  1840,  the  revenue 
was  further  reduced  by  another  third. 
This  killed  the  canal.     When  the  bill 
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for  the  incorporation  of  the  Lowell 
railroad  was  presented  before  the 
legislature,  the  directors  of  the  canal 
presented  a  remonstrance,  which 
forms  interesting-  reading  by  the  light 
of  subsequent  events.    We  quote: 

"There  is  a  supposed  source  of  revenue 
to  a  railroad  from  carrying  passengers.  As 
to  this  the  remonstrants  venture  no  opin- 
ion, except,  to  say  ....  that  the  use 
of  a  railroad  for  passengers  only  has  been 


In  1843  Boston  had  a  population  of 
about  100,000,  and  was  still  dependent 
on  wells  for  its  water  supply.  Most 
of  these  wells  were  badly  contami- 
nated, some  being  little  short  of  open 
sewers.  One  of  these  wells  long 
bore  a  high  reputation  as  a  sulphur 
spring,  until  Dr.  Jackson  analyzed  it 
and  found  three  per  cent  of  putresci- 
ble  organic  matter.  It  was  then  dis- 
covered to  be 
connected  with  a 
neighboring 
drain,  —  and  its 
glory  departed 
suddenly.  There 
was  a  lively  agi- 
tation at  this 
time  for  a  bet- 
ter water  sup- 
ply,    and     Caleb 


tested  by  experience,  nowhere  hith- 
erto; and  that  it  remains  to  be 
known  whether  this  is  a  mode  which 
will  command  general  confidence 
and  approbation,  and  that,  therefore, 
no  facts  are  now  before  the  public 
which  furnislh  the  conclusion  that  the 
grant  of  a  railroad  is  a  public  exigency, 
even  for  such  purpose.  The  remonstrants 
would  also  add  that  so  far  as  they  know 
and  believe  there  can  never  be  a  sufficient 
inducement  to  extend  a  railroad  from 
Lowell  westwardly  and  north-westwardly 
to  the  Connecticut,  so  as  to  make  it  the 
great  avenue  to  and  from  the  interior,  but 
that  its   termination  must   be  at   Lowell." 

Business  grew  rapidly  less  with  the 
canal  after  the  Nashua  &  Lowell 
railroad  opened.  The  country  mer- 
chants fully  appreciated  the  speed  and 
certainty  of  the  railroad,  in  spite  of  the 
somewhat  higher  freight  rates. 


CANAL   AT  TALBOT    MILLS. 

Eddy,  the  agent  for  the  canal, 
accordingly  appeared  before  the  legis- 
lature with  plans  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  canal  into  an  aqueduct  for 
the  Boston  water  supply.  The  water 
of  the  Concord  river  was  analyzed  by 
Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  Professor 
John  W.  Webster  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, S.  L.  Dana  of  Lowell,  and  A.  A. 
Hayes  of  Roxbury,  and  by  all  declared 
to  be  pure,  soft  and  eminently  suitable 
for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Eddy's  plan  con- 
sisted in  abolishing  the  levels  between 
Billerica   and    Middlesex   village    and 
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Woburn  and  Charlestown,  conducting 
the  water  of  the  canal  from  Wo- 
burn by  thirty-inch  iron  pipes  to 
a  reservoir  on  Mount  Benedict  in 
Somerville,  thence  to  be  distrib- 
uted over  Boston  and  possibly 
Charlestown  and  Cambridge.  The 
scheme  fell  flat,  however.  Noth- 
ing further  could  be  done.  In 
1846  the  canal  was  practically  dis- 
continued. In  the  same  year  the 
property  was  sold  for  about  $130,- 
000  and  the  amount  divided  among 
the  stockholders. 

On  April  14,  1852,  the  last  canal- 


boat  was  run  on 
the  canal,  by  •  Joel 
Dix  of  Bill  erica;  and 
on  October  3,  1859, 
the  Supreme  court 
declared  that  the  pro- 
prietors had  "forfeited 
their  franchise  and 
privileges  by  reason 
of  non-feasance,  non- 
use,  misfeasance  and 
neerlect." 
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AN    OLD    YEAR'S    DIARY. 

By  Sarah   Piatt. 

OU  brought  the  book.     The  days  for  all  the  year 
Were   shut    therein ;    and  all  the  leaves  were 
white. 
"Oh,  hand  with  memory  shaken  and  with  fear, 
What  shall  you  write?" 


Now — it  is  written.     At  the  end  I  stand, 
With  all  the  trouble  of  the  troubled  sea 
And  all  the  trouble  of  the  troubled  land 
To  trouble  me. 

There's  bitter  food  here  for  the  worm  to  eat; 

On  every  leaf  the  tears  have  lingered.     Look! 
Still  the  first  blue-bell's  breath,  so  poignant-sweet, 
Blows  from  the  book! 

Now  I  have  written.     Lo,  the  things  are  true 

That  then  were  shadows  in  the  shadows  hid, 
Traced  in  dim  letters  by  the  hand  that  knew 
Not  what  it  did ! 


TWO   YEARS    WITH    A    COLORED    REGIMENT. 


A  WOMAN'S   EXPERIENCE. 


By  Frances  Beecher  Perkins. 


REMINISCENCES  of  our  civil 
war  hjave  been  given  to  the 
public  again  and  again,  and  our 
most  able  men  have  recited  the  details 
of  the  great  battles  and  stirring 
events.  But  there  are  few  records  of 
the  experiences  of  women  in  that  war. 
This  narrative,  therefore,  may  perhaps 
claim  the  one  merit  of  novelty.  My 
wish  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
a  gallant  regiment  and  its  beloved 
colonel   forms  another   plea   for   my 


writing.  The  present,  too,  seems 
an  opportune  time  for  me  to  write,  as 
public  interest  in  the  colored  troops 
has  been  newly  awakened  by  the  un- 
veiling in  Boston  of  the  beautiful 
memorial  to  Colonel  Shaw  and  by 
Colonel  Higginson's  testimony,  so 
widely  read,  to  the  value  of  the  colored 
soldiers.  In  contrast,  the  regiment  of 
which  I  write,  though  associated  with 
the  54th  Massachusetts,  Colonel 
Shaw's      regiment,      throughout      its 
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whole  career,  and  specially  dis- 
tinguished in  the  battles  men- 
tioned in  the  recent  review  of  its 
work,  has  had  no  one  to  sound  its 
praise.  It  belonged  to  no  state,  and 
therefore  called  forth  no  state  pride; 
while  the  colonel  who  recruited  it 
landed  in  New  York  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  after  years  of  absence  as 
seaman's  chaplain  in  China,  and  there- 
fore was  also  without  state  ties. 

It  was  in  July,  1864,  that  I  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  pass  to  enable  me 
to  join  my  affianced  husband,  Colonel 
James  C.  Beecher,  in  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  which  was  then  a  fortified  city 
and  held  by  United  States  troops.  An 
order  had  just  been  issued  excluding 
women  in  general  from  the  department 
of  the  South,  lest  their  presence  should 
interfere  with  the  stern  duties  of  war. 
I  had  therefore  to  go  to  Washington 
and  present  myself  in  person  be- 
fore our  distinguished  Secretary 
of  War,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  to 
show  reasons  why  an  exception  might 
be  made  in  my  favor.  Colonel 
Beecher  had  twice  failed  in  his  attempt 
to  come  North  to  have  our  marriage 
celebrated  in  our  own  village  church, 
and  at  length  begged  me  to  come  to 
him,  thinking  he  could  at  least  meet  me 
at  Hilton  Head,S.C.  After  months  of 
planning  to  go  with  certain  friends  who 
would  act  as  escort,  and  then  hesitat- 
ing to  do  a  thing  so  utterly  opposed  to 
conventional  ideas,  the  fortunes  of  war 
prevailed,  and  the  steamer  Fulton  took 
me  from  New  York  to  Hilton  Head 
in  five  days'  time.  I  was  there  met  by 
friends  with  the  news  that  Colonel 
Beecher  had  been  sent  into  the  in- 
terior, and  could  not  meet  me  at  that 
point.  After  a  few  days'  delay,  the 
morning  of  July  18th  found  me  steam- 
ing up  the  lovely  St.  John's  river  to 
Jacksonvile,  through  the  enemy's 
country,  with  officers,  soldiers  and 
other  more*material  supplies  of  war. 
Colonel  Beecher  was  out  on  a  raid 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but 
sighted  the  expected  boat  with  his  spy- 
glass, and  hastened  to  meet  me  at  the 
army    headquarters,    in    the    largest 


house  in  the  city,  then  occupied  by 
General  William  Birney.  I  will  here 
copy  part  of  a  letter  which  I  sent 
North  the  next  day,  and  which  was 
preserved  by  my  mother. 

"Ah,  dear  friends,  if  you  could  all  have 
been  present  at  that  little  military  wedding 
at  seven  o'clock  last  evening,  my  happiness 
would  have  been  complete.  I  have  never 
read  in  fact  or  fiction  of  a  wedding  more 
unique  and  romantic,  and  yet  so  touching 
and  so  solemn.  Imagine  two  large  parlors 
thrown  into  one,  with  long  windows  and 
moonlit  verandas  at  either  end;  in  place  of 
the  usual  elegant  furnishings,  see  tables  and 
desks  strewn  with  despatches  and  writing 
materials;  behold  the  glowing  western  sky 
without,  and  the  picturesque  groups  of  col- 
ored people  looking  in  from  the  piazzas  at 
the  unusual  sight.  Within  are  four  young 
men  in  the  full  dress  uniform  of  a  general's 
staff;  a  handsome  colonel  also'  waits,  and  a 
minister  in  clerical  dress.  A  few  moments 
—  and  then  a  fine  looking,  gray-haired  gen- 
eral with  sash  and  star  brings  in  upon  his 
arm  a  little  woman  in  half  bridal  attire,  and 
gives  this  woman  to  be  married  to  this 
colonel.  Soon  the  words  are  heard,  Those 
whom  God  hath  joined  together  let  no  man 
put  asunder.'  Then  they  salute  the  bride, 
and  she  receives  the  kisses  with  the  feeling 
that  they  represent  the  good  wishes  and 
blessings  of  all  her  dearest  friends.  Then 
came  the  wedding  supper,  also  unlike  any 
other;  and  then  while  we  sat  in  the  moon- 
light on  the  broad  upper  piazza,  the  well- 
trained  band  of  the  7th  U.  S.  gave  us  a 
serenade  that  might  well  make  us  believe 
sorrow  and  sin  had  left  the  earth  forever. 

In  a  few  days  a  house  which  had 
been  occupied  not  long  before  by  my 
cousin,  General  J.  R.  Hawley,  was 
assigned  to  us  as  a  regimental  head- 
quarters. This  we  called  "home" 
for  the  next  four  months;  and  before 
it, by  night  and  by  day,  a  colored  senti- 
nel constantly  paced,  with  his  gun  on 
his  shoulder.  And  thus  it  continued 
during  my  two  years'  stay  in  the  South 
—  a  soldier  was  ever  on  guard  before 
our  door,  presenting  arms  as  we 
passed  in  and  out;  keys  were  unknown, 
and  an  orderly  was  ever  within  call.  ( 

Being  the  only  woman  in  the  city, 
and  having  gained  a  little  reputation 
for  bravery,  it  may  be  imagined  that  I 
did  not  suffer  for  lack  of  courteous 
attention.  I  was  pleased  to  find  that 
our    occasional     receptions     for     the 
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officers  of  our  own  and  other  regi- 
ments were  regarded  as  an  alleviation 
to  the  homesickness  so  natural 
under  the  circumstances.  Housekeep- 
ing claimed  my  attention  at  once,  as 
our  staff  officers  "messed"  with  my 
husband;  and  I  found  it  pleasant  to 
vary  the  army  rations  by  my  New 
England  culinary  skill,  aided  by  the 
colored  satellites  whom  it  was  a  mercy 
to  employ.  During  the  middle  of  the 
day  I  could  do  little  but  submit  to  the 
heat  and  remain  indoors ;  but  at  night, 
when  my  colonel  was  not  away  on 
duty  in  the  vicinity,  I  rode  on  horse- 
back with  him  on  his  various  rounds. 
The  proudest  day  of  my  life  was  when 
I  first  donned  my  new  habit,  with  its 
military  buttons  of  eagle  stamp,  and 
rode  by  the  side  of  the  Colonel  to  see 
the  dress  parade  of  our  regiment  at 
6  P.  M.  I  may  truly  say  that  during 
my  whole  time  in  the  South  I  saw  no 
regiment  more  manly  in  appearance, 
none  with  straighter  line  or  better 
drill,  nor  any  more  worthy  of  their 
uniform,  than  that  which  was  then 
called  "The  First  North  Carolina  Col- 
ored Volunteers." 

This  was  one  of  the  first  colored 
regiments,  raised  at  a  time  when  the 
nation's  prejudice  against  employing 
the  negroes  as  soldiers  had  yet  to  be 
overcome.  It  was  recruited  in  New- 
bern,  S.  C,  about  a  year  before 
by  Colonel  Beecher  himself,  from 
the  slave  population  of  that  re- 
gion. On  June  13,  1863,  he  wrote 
me:  "I  am  amazed  at  the  promptitude 
of  these  men  to  learn  military  drill.  In 
spite  of  my  hard  work,  I  am  becoming 
somewhat  of  an  enthusiast.  I  wish 
doubtful  people  at  home  could  see  my 
three  weeks'  regiment.  There  is  an 
amount  of  muscle  in  it  of  which  few  in 
the  service  can  boast.  In  three  more 
weeks  we  shall  make  a  creditable 
show,  and  I  think  the  government  will 
not  grumble  at  a  regiment  enlisted, 
organized,  uniformed,  armed  and 
handsomely  encamped  in  six  weeks." 

Their  battle  flag,  which  can  now  be 
seen  with  its  many  marks  of  service 
in  the  nation's  storehouse  at  Washing- 


ton, was  largely  the  gift  of  the  colored 
women  of  Newbern,  assisted  by  our 
beloved  sister,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 
It  was  made  of  dark  blue  silk,  fringed 
with  gold,  with  the  rising  Sun  of  Lib- 
erty on  one  side  and  "God  is  our  Sun 
and  Shield"  on  the  other,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  the  regiment  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1863.  Having  no  chaplain,  and 
being,  like  his  father  and  his  six 
brothers,  a  Congregational  minister, 
the  Colonel  undertook  the  spiritual 
care  of  his  men  after  the  Puritanical 
fashion.     He  wrote  me  as  follows: 

"Sunday  eve.  Had  service  at  6 
P.  M.,  before  dress  parade.  I  formed 
the  battalion  into  close  column  by 
division  and  gave  out,  'My  country, 
'tis  of  thee.'  Six  or  seven  hundred 
good,  pleasant  voices  came  in  grandly. 
Then  I  read  the  34th  Psalm,  This 
poor  man  cried,  and  the  Lord  heard 
him/  etc.  Then  I  prayed  with  them. 
I  had  given  no  directions,  but  the  men 
knelt  down  and  bowed  their  heads.  It 
affected  me  beyond  measure,  and  I 
prayed  for  them  in  faith.  When  I 
spoke  of  their  past  lives,  of  their  being 
bought  and  sold  like  brutes,  of  their 
wives  and  children  not  their  own,  of 
their  sorrow  and  degradation,  many 
wept  like  children." 

When  the  regiment  left  Newbern, 
they  joined  the  siege  of  Charleston, 
and  were  there  kept  digging  in  the 
trenches  until  December.  They  did, 
however,  have  an  occasional  drill,  but 
it  was  on  the  beach  by  moonlight. 
"Those  who  saw  it,"  wrote  an  officer, 
"will  not  forget  the  romantic  sight. 
The  hard,  white  beach,  with  the  ocean 
waves  foaming  and  tumbling  over  it, 
the  long  line  of  black  soldiers,  with 
their  guns  shining  in  the  moonlight, 
the  low  words  of  command,  the 
prompt,  soldierly  obedience,  —  a  regi- 
ment of  slaves,  but  lately  come  out  of 
captivity,  drilling  there  at  midnight  in 
sight  of  the  great  land  of  slavery!" 
Who  would  then  have  said  that  in  less 
than  two  years'  time  their  drills  would 
be  in  the  very  centre  of  Charleston  and 
their  home  in  its  citadel? 

Just      before      its      departure      for 
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Florida,  this  regiment  appeared 
in  review  before  General  Terry. 
He  turned  to  a  companion  with 
admiration  glowing  on  his  face 
and  said:  "That  is  the  best  regiment 
that  has  appeared  on  the  ground,"  and 
spoke  further  of  the  wonderful  pre- 
cision of  their  movements. 

After  only  nine  months  of  training, 
the  First  N.  C.  C.  Volunteers  came  to 
their  first  battle,  that  of  Olustee,  Fla. 
A  letter  from  one  of  its  officers,  which 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Journal,  said: 
"Our  men  were  brave  beyond  descrip- 
tion ;  and  as  their  comrades  fell  around 
them,  they  stood  nobly  without  once 
shrinking.  Overpowered  by  numbers, 
our  retreat  was  steady  and  cool.  After 
falling  back  a  few  paces,  we  about 
faced,  and  gave  three  cheers  for  the 
flag,  which  all  the  time  had  been  wav- 
ing, while  the  enemy's  had  been,  twice 
shot  down.  When  the  right  arm  of 
our  color-sergeant  was  broken,  he 
knelt  down  and  with  his  left  hand  held 
up  the  dear  old  flag  until  relieved." 
The  Herald  correspondent  wrote  of 
this  engagement:  "The  First  North 
Carolina  and  the  54th  Massachusetts 
of  the  colored  troops  did  admirably. 
The  former  held  the  various  positions 
in  which  it  was  placed  with  the  great- 
est tenacity,  and  inflicted  heavy  loss 
on  the  enemy.  It  was  cool  and  steady 
and  never  flinched  for  a  moment.  The 
54th  sustained  the  reputation  gained  at 
Wagner,  and  bore  themselves  like 
soldiers  throughout  the  battle.  .  .  . 
The  two  colored  regiments  had  stood 
in  the  gap  and  saved  the  army."  The 
First  N.  C.  C.  Volunteers  was  said  to 
have  suffered  more  than  any  other 
regiment  that  went  into  action.  The 
lieutenant  colonel  was  killed,  the 
major  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to 
Andersonville,  and  of  the  eighty-six 
men  composing  the  color  company 
only  thirty-four  were  left.  The  other 
companies  lost  in  proportion. 

The  weeks  succeeding  this  battle, 
until  the  time  of  my  joining  the  regi- 
ment, were  spent  in  dislodging  the 
enemy  from  various  small  points  in 
the  state  and  holding  them  until  there 


was  no  fear  of  their  being  retaken.  An 
entire  company  was  taken  captive  on 
the  steamer  Columbine,  and  sent  with 
their  captain  and  lieutenant  to  Ander- 
sonville, "Georgia.  Those  who  sur- 
vived until  the  close  of  the  war  were 
then  released. 

Jacksonville  has  changed  wonderfully 
in  the  thirty-three  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  that  date.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance it  then  looked  like  a  New  Eng- 
land town,  with  its  white  houses  and 
heaven-pointed  spires.  There  was  no 
carriage  but  an  ambulance,  and  the 
sand  was  too  deep  for  walking.  Ser- 
vice was  held  every  Sunday  in  the 
largest  church  in  the  place,  which  was 
filled  to  overflowing  with  the  colored 
regiments  and  their  white  officers. 
I  used  to  wish  my  friends  at  home 
could  see  with  me  that  novel  gather- 
ing, and  hear  with  me  our  grand  old 
hymns  sung  with  that  indescribable 
pathos  and  power  that  only  the  many 
voices  of  such  men  can  give. 

My  mornings  were  spent  in  teaching 
the  men  of  our  regiment  to  read  and 
write,  and  it  became  my  pleasing  duty 
and  habit,  wherever  our  moving  tents 
were  pitched,  there  to  set  up  our 
school.  Sometimes  the  chaplain  as- 
sisted, and  sometimes  the  officers;  and 
the  result  was  that  when  the  men  came 
to  be  mustered  out  each  one  of  them 
could  proudly  sign  his  name  to  the 
pay-roll  in  a  good  legible  hand. 
When  enlisted,  all  but  two  or  three  of 
them  were  obliged  to  put  a  mark  to 
their  names  as  written  by  the  pay- 
master, thus: 

his 
John  x  Jones 
mark 
while  their  eagerness  to  learn  and  the 
difficulty  that  many  found  in  learning 
were    very    touching.       One     bright 
mulatto1  man   particularly   worked   at 
his    letters    for   two   years,   and   then 
could  only  write  his  own  name;  while 
others  learned  at  once.  Whenever  they 
had  a  spare  moment,  out  would  come 
a  spelling-book  or  a  primer  or  Testa- 
ment, and  you  would  often  see  a  group 
of  heads  around  one  book. 
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A  few  days  after  my  arrival,  Colonel 
Beecher  was  sent  westward  about 
thirty  miles  to  seize  and  hold  a  junc- 
tion of  the  railroad  at  Baldwin;  and 
there  he  remained  for  a  month.  We 
exchanged  letters  daily  by  means  of  a 
little  railway  train,  and  I  was  twice  in- 
vited to  go  and  spend  a  few  hours  at 
Baldwin.  I  shall  never  forget  that 
first  ride  in  a  camp  chair  on  a  platform 
car,  escorted  by  the  assistant  adjutant 
general,  the  provost  marshal,  and 
others.  The  officers  and  enlisted  men 
were  constantly  spying  right  and  left 
for  the  enemy,  and  stopping  the  train 
to  hear  the  reports  of  the  scouts.  We 
found  Colonel  Beecher  with  his  head- 
quarters established  in  a  railroad  water 
tank,  and  his  men  sickening  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  a  day  from  exposure  day  and 
night  on  swampy  ground.  How  we 
rejoiced  when  they  were  recalled  to 
garrison  duty  at  Jacksonville! 

Later  on,  I  went  up  the  river  on  a 
steamer  to  Magnolia  and  Green  Cove 
Springs,  both  now  famous  winter  re- 
sorts. The  latter  was  of  great  interest 
from  the  wonderful  green  color  of  its 
many  pools  and  miniature  lakes, 
which  might  have  issued  from  Tar- 
tarus itself.  A  shot  was  heard  while 
our  surgeon  and  others  were  indulg- 
ing in  a  bath,  and  their  wild  scram- 
bling into  uniform  again  was  the  sub- 
ject of  much  merriment.  Later  still, 
on  more  than  one  Saturday  afternoon, 
the  Colonel  and  his  staff  detailed  a 
boat's  crew  from  the  regiment,  and  we 
went,  like  children  released  from 
school,  rowing  within  bounds  on  the 
beautiful  river,  where  the  sunsets 
equal  or  surpass  those  of  Italy.  Being 
deprived  of  the  luxury  of  ice,  we  were 
glad  to  land  and  refresh  ourselves 
with  buttermilk  from  a  farm  on  the 
opposite  shore,  or  with  a  sour  and 
bitter  orange  from  the  wild  native 
stock,  a  kind  never  exported.  At 
length  came  Thanksgiving  day,  which 
we  kept  in  New  England  fashion, 
feasting  on  wild  turkey  shot  by  one  of 
our  men.  It  was  the  largest  and  hand- 
somest bird  I  ever  saw,  the  opalescent 


plumage  being  entirely  different  from 
that  of  the  tame  turkey. 

But  that  very  night  came  marching 
orders  for  active  duty,  and  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  our  regiment, 
with  four  or  five  others,  under  com- 
mand of  my  husband,  sailed  down  the 
river,  leaving  behind  the  chaplain,  the 
sick,  the  lieutenant  colonel's  wife 
(lately  arrived),  myself  and  other  im- 
pedimenta, with  a  small  garrison  force. 
Oh,  then,  the  weary,  weary  waiting  for 
tidings  day  after  day,  without  boat  or 
mail!  The  tenth  morning  brought 
news  that  our  troops  had  been  in  a 
hard  fight,  and  that  my  husband  had 
been  three  times  wounded  and  his 
horse  shot  from  under  him,  and  that 
he  wished  me  to  come  to  him  at  the 
officers'  hospital  at  Beaufort,  S.  C. 
He  wrote  a  few  lines  himself,  to  spare 
me  unnecessary  alarm.  A  returning 
steamer  took  me  at  once  to  Hilton 
Head,  but  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
finding  transportation  to  Beaufort,  — 
and  the  most  touching  sympathy  and 
help  were  given  me.  A  New  York 
City  pilot  boat  was  at  length  placed  at 
my  disposal,  and  a  few  hours  more  of 
sailing  brought  me  to  the  ward  where 
my  husband  lay  upon  a  cot,  with  five 
other  officers  in  the  same  room.  Our 
meeting  can  better  be  imagined  than 
described. 

My  brother-in-law,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  sent  me  a  letter  written  to 
him  by  the  father  of  our  lieutenant 
colonel,  which  is  now  before  me  as  I 
write.  It  says:  "All  colored  troops 
behaved  nobly,  and  especially  your 
brother's  regiment  [then  known  as  the 
35th  United  States  Colored  Troops], 
never  breaking  or  flinching  under  the 
severest  fire.  Your  brother  is  reported 
to  have  distinguished  himself  for  his 
bravery,  and  to  have  been  dangerously 
wounded.  He  is  said  to  be  idolized  by 
his  men,  so  much  so  that  there  is  not 
one  in  the  regiment  who  would  not 
sacrifice  his  life  for  him." 

After  the  war  was  over  Colonel 
Beecher  met  one  of  the  colonels  of  the 
opposing  force  in  the  Honey  Hill 
battle,  who  said  it  was  no  wonder  he 
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and  his  great  gray  horse  were  hit  so 
many  times  during  that  disastrous 
half-hour  at  noon,  for  the  word  was 
passed  to  the  Confederate  soldiers  to 
aim  at  the  officer  on  the  light  gray. 
He  headed  his  men  in  five  distinct 
charges  against  the  enemy,  and  after 
the  bullet  entered  his  thigh  at  noon,  he 
stood  in  front  until  night,  before  he 
would  allow  his  surgeon  to  help  him 
off  the  field.  His  men  brought  off  his 
saddle  as  a  trophy,  which  is  now  an 
heirloom  in  the  family. 

In  Beaufort  for  four  weeks  I  found 
board  near  the  hospital,  and  was  more 
than  thankful  -for  my  privileges  as 
nurse,  Nor  were  there  wanting,  even 
there,  kind-hearted  women  to  send 
their  nourishing  soups  and  jellies  to 
the  sick  and  to  offer  creature  comforts 
to  the  wounded,  irrespective  of  poli- 
tics or  creed.  At  Christmas,  Colonel 
Beecher  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 
be  removed  to  the  house  of  General 
Saxton;  and  I  am  sure  the  spicy  ever- 
greens, with  which  his  house  was  filled, 
could  never  be  associated  with  a  live- 
lier joy  than  mine.  We  accepted  his 
hospitality  until  it  was  deemed  safe  to 
travel,  and  then  took  a  steamer  North 
on  furlough. 

The  following  18th  of  February 
found  us  again  at  Hilton  Head,  where 
Colonel  Beecher  rejoined  the  army, 
and  reported  to  General  Hatch,  of  the 
First  Brigade,  Coast  Division.  He 
found  his  command  at  Combahee 
Ferry,  and  was  received  with  cheers 
and  every  demonstration  of  joy.  He 
was  kept  busy  for  some  davs  in  clear- 
ing the  vicinity  of  Charleston,  and 
wrote  of  being  in  the  saddle  from  6 
A.  M.  until  6  P.  M. 

I  went  with  General  Gilmore's  party 
to  Charleston  about  two  weeks  after 
its  evacuation,  and  found  board  with 
a  family  of  Governor  Aiken's  former 
slaves,  who  were  living  in  one  of  the 
laro-e  deserted  houses.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  describe  the  emotions  with 
which  I  traversed  the  abandoned  citv 
nnd  saw  the  churches  and  houses  rid- 
dled with  our  shells,  wondering  that  so 
few  people  were  killed  by  them,  and 


listening  to  the  stories  told  by  those 
who*  stood  the  siege,  of  how  quickly 
they  became  accustomed  to  the  ter- 
rific explosions.  The  various  fires  had 
laid  waste  a  third  of  the  city,  and  the 
ruined  chimneys  and  walls  still  stood, 
block  after  block,  —  while  the  grass 
grew  in  some  of  the  finest  streets.  But 
as  Nature  always  hastens  to  throw  her 
mantle  of  beauty  over  the  wrecks  of 
time,  so  here  I  could  enjoy  to  the  full 
the  luxuriance  of  the  high-walled 
gardens,  whose  owners  had  disap- 
peared and  left  me  to  wander  at  will 
among  them.  The  perfume  of  those 
roses  still  lingers  with  me,  and  I  know 
my  husband  was  justified  later  in  say- 
ing he  could  not  find  a  tumbler  to 
drink  from  nor  a  bowl  in  which  to 
wash  his  hands,  everything  in  our 
house  was  so  filled  with  roses. 

One  curious  trait  of  the  Northerners 
in  the  city  met  you  on  every  hand. 
Each  person  was  eagerly  seeking  some 
bit  of  shattered  stone  or  wood  or  tree 
or  things  even  more  valuable,  to  send 
home  as  mementos  of  the  ill-starred 
city,  until  it  seemed  as  if  it  might  be 
entirely  carried  away  by  these  relic 
hunters.  For  myself,  I  must  always 
say  to  Charleston,  "With  all  thy  faults 
I  love  thee  still,"  so  very  beautiful  are 
its  situation  and  climate,  its  flowers 
and  fruits,  and  so  thoroughly  did  I  be- 
come at  home  there  during  the  months 
that  followed. 

At  this  time  I  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr.  James  Redpath,  the  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
who'  had  been  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  that  city,  and  was  by 
him  made  principal,  pro  tern.,  of  one 
of  the  public  schools,  with  thirty  teach- 
ers and  six  hundred  children  under  my 
charge.  One  floor  was  occupied  by 
the  white  children  and  their  teachers, 
and  the  remaining  three  by  the  colored 
ones,  so  great  was  their  eagerness  to 
learn. 

Colonel  Beecher  reached  Charleston 
March  13,  and  encamped  with  his  men 
for  two  days.  One  of  them  being  Sun- 
day, he  preached  in  Zion  Church  on 
Calhoun  street,  the  largest  church  in 
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the  city.  His  beloved  friend  and  sur- 
geon, Dr.  Marcy,  to-day  a  resident  of 
Boston,  high  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion, thus  wrote  of  the  chaplain- 
colonel:  "He  entered  the  pulpit  in  full 
uniform,  through  a  crowd  that  filled 
every  standing  place,  followed  by 
members  of  his  staff.  Unbuckling  his 
sword  and  laying  it  tenderly  on  the 
desk,  he  took  for  his  text,  'The  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free.' 
His  impassioned  oratory  at  times 
swayed  the  vast  audience,  as  a  mighty 
wind  the  tree-tops;  again,  recounting 
God's  care  for  his  children,  it  fell  as 
the  soft  dews  from  heaven,  and  there 
was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  house;  and 
when  at  the  close  all  bent  in  prayer, 
broken  sobs  and  utterances  of,  'Thanks 
to  God  we's  free'  attested  his  power." 

The  next  day  we  were  ordered  to 
Mount  Pleasant,  a  village  about  three 
miles  across  the  bay,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Ashley,  where  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  all  the  famous 
forts  in  and  about  the  harbor.  My 
first  work  was,  of  course,  to  set  up 
our  household  gods  from  the  mess 
chests  and  packs  of  baggage,  so  that 
in  half  a  day's  time  our  headquarters 
had  as  civilized  and  peaceful  a  look  as 
if  we  were  truly  at  home.  Our  troops 
were  still  in  active  raiding  service  for 
the  protection  of  Charleston,  and 
about  the  first  of  April  we  were  re- 
called to  that  city,  and  my  husband 
was  put  in  command  of  the  northern 
half,  with  the  rank  of  brevet  brigadier 
general,  his  men  occupying  the  citadel 
on  the  central  square.  Here  we  re- 
mained for  three  months,  and  here  "I 
dwelt  in  marble  halls,"  for  our  head- 
quarters were  in  the  house  on  the 
corner  of  Charlotte  and  Meeting 
streets,  opposite  the  citadel,  with  a 
white  marble  front  sufficiently  impos- 
ing for  the  representatives  of  the  re- 
stored United  States  government. 

With  the  incoming  of  peace,  on  the 
9th  of  April,  came  also  the  party  of 
northern  civilians  for  the  re-raising  of 
the  flag  of  Fort  Sumter,  attending  our 
o-ood  brother,  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
the  orator  of  the  day.    T  had  the  pleas- 


ure of  entertaining  him  and  his  wife 
and  several  others  of  the  party  in  our 
newly  occupied  but  thoroughly  dis- 
mantled house.  We  had  only  two 
rooms  even  partly  furnished,  so  we 
gave  our  friends  a  taste  of  our  army 
picnic  life,  putting  them  to  sleep  on 
the  floor  on  mattresses  borrowed  from 
our  surgeon's  hospital  stores.  But 
every  one  was  so  jubilant  over  the  fact 
that  "the  cruel  war  was  over,"  that  we 
would  not  have  murmured  at  any  kind 
of  hardship.  Fortunately  we  had  se- 
cured the  services  of  one  of  the  best 
of  the  famous  South  Carolina  cooks, 
and  bur  first  breakfast  of  deviled  crabs 
and  corn  bread,  cooked  over  the  open 
fire  in  the  usual  far-away  kitchen,  was 
voted  worthy  of  the  occasion.  The 
14th  of  April  was  to  us,  as  to  all  the 
nation,  a  day  to  be  remembered.  I 
have  a  photograph  of  the  scene  in  the 
fort  just  before  the  flag  went  up,  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying-glass  can 
show  our  family  party.  But,  alas!  our 
joy  was  turned  to  sorrow  the  next  day 
by  the  news  of  the  assassination  of  our 
good  President,  and  the  northern  party 
returned  at  once  to  their  homes.  I 
shall  always  remember  our  view  of  the 
retreating  steamer  and  the  group  of 
sad-faced  people  waving  their  good 
byes  and  catching  the  shower  of 
flowers  tossed  to  them  by  the  grateful 
colored  people  on  the  dock. 

Then  came  the  reconstruction  time. 
It  was  difficult  for  me  to  realize  that 
the  war  was  over,  because  everything 
still  proceeded  according  to  military 
routine;  drills,  dress  parade  and  gen- 
eral orders  were  unceasing.  The  army 
at  once  reversed  its  occupation  and  set 
about  establishing  the  arts  of  peace. 
The  planters  and  freedmen  were  in- 
duced to  make  contracts  by  which  the 
ground  should  be  tilled  and  the 
produce  divided  equitably  when  gath- 
ered; and  these  agreements  were  to 
last  until  the  1st  of  January,  1866. 

Many  a  little  detail  of  my  half  Bohe- 
mian life  at  this  time  comes  to  my 
mind;  for  I  was  sufficiently  at  rest 
about  mv  husband  to  thoroughly  en- 
joy it.    In  the  eady  morning  I  drove 
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out  with  an  orderly  in  a  confiscated 
buggy  lent  me  by  General  Hatch,  to 
the  various  markets.  These  were 
made  interesting  by  the  quaint  head- 
dresses of  the  good-natured  colored 
women,  the  flowers  and  vegetables, 
and  the  grave,  ugly  buzzards.  Teach- 
ing and  domestic  cares  occupied  the 
day  until  evening,  when  I  rode  on 
horseback  with  a  larger  or  smaller 
party,  or  visited  some  of  the  northern 
women  called  to>  the  South  by  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau  to  act  as  teachers 
of  "the  nation's  wards."  These,  with 
the  white  officers,  formed  our  only 
society  while  in  the  South;  but  a  very 
pleasant  society  it  was,  the  women 
coming  from  our  best  and  most  cul- 
tured families. 

Our  next  move  was  in  July  to  Sum- 
merville,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Charleston,  the  headquarters  of  the 
second  sub-district  of  the  military 
district  of  Charleston,  called  also  the 
Collection  district.  Here  my  husband 
was  in  command  of  a  territory  about 
ninety  miles  square,  in  which  were  600 
plantations,  two  quite  large  towns,  and 
the  sea  islands  so  famous  for  their 
cotton.  Summerville  is  to-day  adver- 
tised in  our  northern  papers  as  being 
a  peculiarly  healthful  and  attractive 
resort,  and  was  then  so  considered  by 
all  the  rice  planters,  who  were  unable 
to  remain  on  their  plantations  during 
the  heat  and  malaria  of  summer.  Our 
regiment  has  not  yet  lost  its  connection 
with  this  pleasant  spot,  for  one  of  its 
captains  is  now  the  postmaster.  I 
found  it  one  immense  pine  grove, 
miles  in  extent,  with  neat  piazzaed 
houses  tucked  in  wherever  there  was 
room  among  the  trees;  for  there  were 
no  fences  or  gardens  to  speak  of,  and 
the  roads  wound  in  and  out  among  the 
trees  without  law  or  order.  The  spicy 
smell  of  the  pines  filled  the  air,  and  the 
clouds  and  sky  seen  through  their  tops 
were  enchanting.  We  had  the  largest 
house  in  the  place  as  headquarters,  and 
at  one  end  of  the  room  extending 
across  the  whole  front  of  the  house  my 
General  had  his  desk,  and  gave  audi- 
ence in  the  morning  when  at  home, 


while  I  had  mine  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity; and  a  very  busy  life  we  led,  — 
for  our  fatherly  Government,  after 
chastising  its  children  for  misconduct, 
sought  to  restore  them  to  their  former 
place  by  feeding  the  hungry,  clothing 
the  needy,  distributing  seed  and  im- 
plements to  the  laborers,  and  protect- 
ing all  until  the  civil  courts  could  re- 
sume their  functions.  People  came  to 
our  headquarters  from  twenty  miles 
around  to  receive  the  ration  tickets  for 
meat,  corn  meal,  coffee,  sugar  and 
beans,  as  required  by  the  necessities  of 
each  case.  Able-bodied  persons  were 
set  at  work,  and  only  the  old,  the 
sickly,  and  young  children  were  thus 
fed.  The  examination  of  these  pen- 
sioners was  at  first  conducted  by  our 
quartermaster;  but  it  proved  to  be 
more  truly  a  woman's  work,  and  was 
therefore  given  to  me.  The  tickets 
were  issued  without  regard  to  color, 
and  I  had  on  my  list  some  most  touch- 
ing cases  of  ladies  born  and  reared  in 
luxury,  whose  pride  had  to  suffer 
agonies  in  receiving  the  necessities  of 
life  from  our  restored  Government  at 
the  hands  of  its  Yankee  representa- 
tives. I  remember  also  some  very 
demonstrative  and  pretty  mulatto 
women,  who  with  prayers  and  tears 
would  throw  themselves  at  my  feet  and 
embrace  my  dress.  The  saddest  cases 
to  look  on  were  those  of  the  "poor 
white  trash"  with  their  bloodless  faces 
and  mournful  eyes.  As  winter  came 
on,  boxes  of  clothing  were  sent  me 
from  England  and  elsewhere  for  distri- 
bution. I  recall  one  box  in  particular, 
from  the  Quakers,  with  fifty  dresses  in 
it  of  pretty  new  plaid  homespun  stuff, 
and  underclothing  to  correspond.  It 
was  then  one  of  my  special  pleasures 
to  receive  some  ragged,  perhaps  half- 
orphan  child,  lead  her  or  him  first  to 
the  bathroom  maid  and  then  to  the 
clothing  room,  where  I  would  select 
appropriate  apparel,  have  it  put  on, 
and  then  give  the  happy  little  person  a 
good  dinner,  after  which  the  child 
went  out  of  the  house  so  transformed 
as  to  be  almost  beyond  recognition. 
Another  pleasure  that  autumn  I  re- 
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call  with  special  vividness.  A  certain 
bridge  over  the  Ashley,  on  an  impor- 
tant road  about  five  miles  from  Sum- 
merville,  had  been  destroyed  by  our 
troops  in  the  necessities  of  war,  and 
was  again  needed.  My  husband,  being 
a  man  of  versatile  talent,  detailed  a 
sufficient  force  of  his  men  for  the  work, 
and  in  three  weeks  had  thrown  a  very 
pretty  and  graceful  structure  over  the 
river.  Toward  the  middle  of  each  day, 
while  he  was  at  work  on  the  bridge, 
I  mounted  my  horse  and,  taking  two 
orderlies  with  provisions,  cantered 
down  to  the  lovely  spot.  Here  under 
the  trees,  near  the  camp  fire  and  the 
river,  we  spread  our  repast,  and 
roasted  oysters  in  the  shell,  broiled 
our  chicken  or  venison,  and  made  our 
coffee.  Life  with  the  army  did  not 
seem  an  unpleasant  thing  in  those 
days!  Nor  did  it  while  we  had  com- 
mand of  the  railroad  from  Summer- 
ville  to  Charleston  and  rode  like  the 
present  millionaire  magnates  of  the 
North.  The  train  of  several  cars 
would  be  made  up  and  ready  to  start, 
when  the  proper  officer  would  step  for- 
ward and,  touching  his  cap,  say,  "Gen- 
eral, the  train  is  ready." 

Our  Christmas  of  1865  deserves 
mention,  as  Peace  on  Earth  was 
specially  illustrated  in  home  decora- 
tions of  holly  and  mistletoe  mingled 
with  drapings  of  our  beloved  banner, 
and  at  the  schoolhouse  by  the  largest 
evergreen  tree  that  could  be  procured. 
This  was  brilliant  with  gifts  for  our 
two  hundred  colored  children,  who, 
wreathed  in  smiles  and  new  clothing, 
delighted  us  in  our  turn  with  their 
singing  and  good  manners.  After  the 
usual  elaborate  dinner,  which  seemed 
strange  enough  with  the  weather  as 
warm  as  summer,  we  ended  the  day 
with  a  wedding,  the  General  perform- 
ing the  ceremony  in  a  very  impressive 
manner.  One  of  our  enlisted  men  was 
united  to  the  girl  of  his  choice,  with 
some  fifty  of  their  friends  as  onlookers; 
then  a  bis:  bridal  cake  was  distributed, 
and  we  had  fireworks  on  the  lawn. 
These  weddings  were  a  very  common 
occurrence  at  our  headquarters,  being 


in  accordance  with  the  instruction  of 
the  Rev.  General.  He  was  very  par- 
ticular that  there  should  be  no  "cause 
why  the  two  persons  present  should 
not  be  joined  together";  and  therefore, 
while  he  examined  the  groom  in  one 
room,  I  took  the  female  candidate  into 
another  and  questioned  her.  Many  a 
dusky  bride  I  helped  to  adorn  with 
white  robes  for  her  bridegroom,  for 
they  thought  they  could  be  married  in 
nothing  else. 

My  husband  always  invited  me  to  go 
with  him  when  it  was  possible,  on 
what  to  me  were  pleasure  excursions, 
to  different  parts  of  his  district.  I 
should  otherwise  have  seen  little  of 
him,  as  he  was  always  taking  a  few 
men  and  a  week's  rations  and  going 
from  one  point  to  another  where  he 
was  needed.  Once  we  took  the  cars 
from  Charleston  to  Branchville,  sixty- 
two  miles,  and  then  a  horse  and  buggy, 
twenty-one  miles,  to  Bamberg,  on  the 
Augusta  railroad,  where  a  business 
meeting  of  planters  had  been  called. 
We  had  to  ford  a  deep  stream  where 
the  water  came  over  the  sides  of  the 
buggy  and  lifted  it  from  the  ground 
with  every  prospect  of  overturning  it. 
Abetter  which  I  wrote  my  mother  that 
winter  lies  on  my  desk,  dated  January 
7,  1866,  at  Lowndes'  plantation,  Com- 
bahee  Ferry,  S.  C.    It  says: 

"Here  I  am  unexpectedly  in  a  large,  old, 
empty  house  on  an  immense  rice  plantation 
—  the  only  house  left  standing  for  miles 
around,  for  we  are  on  the  line  of  Sherman^ 
march.  The  first  floor  is  occupied  by  a  de- 
tachment of  our  troops,  and  the  second  by 
a  surgeon  and  two  young  men  who  came 
for  a  week  of  duck  shooting,  the  General, 
two  orderlies,  my  maid  and  myself.  I  did 
not  think  of  stooping  here  more  than  an 
hour  when  I  rode  up  in  a  mule  cart  from 
the  landing,  but  being  urged  to  stay,  I  am 
g"lad  to  have  so  entirely  new  an  experience. 
Imagine  me  walking  on  the  narrow  paths 
where  the  rice  is  sown,  and  feasting  on  the 
most  delirious,  delicatelv  fed  ducks  in  the 
world.  We  have  them  broiled  for  break- 
fast, and  roasted  for  dinner  on  a  bayonet 
thrust  through  a  pine  box,  open  towards 
a  roaring  wood  fire,  and  then  we  have  them 
again  cold  for  supper.  Pine  boxes  supply 
our  only  furniture:  but  the  garden  still  has 
blossoming  iessamine  and  japonicas.  The 
people  are  different  from  any  I  have  met 
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hitherto.  The  blacks  are  more  ignorant, 
and  are  obstinate  and  repulsive  in  appear- 
ance,—  indeed,  they  are  unable  to  talk  so 
that  we  can  understand  them;  while  the 
white  planters  are  the  most  cultured  and 
gentlemanly  possible.  I  met  on  the  boat 
a  member  of  the  Heyward  family,  so  lately 
the  owner  of  seven  hundred  negroes,  and 
nothing  could  exceed  his  courteous  ways 
and  words.  My  husband  is  doing  a  great 
work  here,  organizing  labor  on  a  plan 
hitherto  unattempted." 

When  the  order  was  issued  forbid- 
ding the  further  use  of  the  mutilated 
prayer  for  the  President  and  com- 
manding the  return  to  the  old  words, 
"Behold  and  bless  thy  servant,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  all 
others  in  authority,"  there  were  found 
some  who  did  not  at  once  obey,  and 
General  Beecher  had  to  notify  them  by 
letter  or  personally.  One  of  these  cases 
was  that  of  the  rector  of  the  Summer- 
ville  church  where  he  attended  wor- 
ship, and  the  result  of  the  acquaintance, 
begun  in  so  unpromising  a  manner 
was  a  most  enjoyable  and  lifelong 
friendship.  Mr.  W.  was  ill  at  one  time, 
and  fainted  in  the  pulpit,  and  the  first 
to  spring  forward  and  carry  him  into 
the  vestry  was  my  husband.  After- 
wards, when  an  organist  was  not  forth- 
coming, the  singular  anomaly  was  pre- 
sented of  a  Confederate  clergyman 
officiating  at  one  end  of  the  lovely  old 
church  while  the  general  commanding 
the  United  States  forces  presided  in 
the  organ  gallery  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity. 

Our  Sunday  services,  however,  were 
frequently  held  in  the  groves,  which 
were  God's  first  temples.  The  General 
found  that  the  freed  people,  being  re- 
ligiously inclined,  could  be  taught 
their  new  duties  in  no  way  so  well  as 
by  his  plain  sermons  and  speeches, 
combined  with  singing  and  prayer. 
Therefore  many  a  romantic  and  beau- 
tiful spot,  where  country  roads  inter- 
sected, saw  a  quiet  Sunday  crowd,  sit- 
ting on  fallen  trees,  fence  rails,  stones, 
and  even  on  horseback  and  in  wagons, 
listening  to  the  eloquent  teacher  with 
eager  attention.  Men,  white  and 
black,  with  women  and  little  children 
were    there;    and    at    the    close    what 


hand-shakings  and  blessings  there 
were!  My  memory  pictures  of  those 
scenes  I  value  most  of  all. 

I  must  say  a  word  of  the  army  work 
which  came  under  my  own  eyes.  Our 
district  had,  in  consequence  of  its 
vicinity  to  Charleston,  suffered  more 
than  any  other.  It  was  first  stripped  of 
supplies  for  the  Charleston  army,  then 
by  that  army  on  its  retreat,  again  by 
the  Coast  Division  of  the  United  States 
army,  and  continually  by  scouts  and 
bushwhackers.  It  was  a  difficult  task 
to  bring  order  out  of  all  this  confusion, 
and  to  convince  men  that  the  reign  of 
peace  had  begun.  The  change  from 
slave  to  freed  labor  was  a  most  radical 
one,  and  affected  all  classes.  No  one 
knew  exactly  what  ought  to  be  done, 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  general  law 
regulating  labor  and  payment  for 
labor  each  officer  was  left  to  rely 
mainly  on  his  own  judgment.  Some 
trouble  came  also  through  the  agents 
of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  who  were 
not  always  wise.  They  seemed  to  con- 
sider it  their  duty  to  pet  the  freed  peo- 
ple, to  promise  them  land  for  their 
own,to  excuse  them  from  labor, and  to 
foster  a  spirit  of  distrust  of  their  late 
owners.  My  husband  thought  the 
Bureau  should  be  used  only  as  an 
agency  to  help  those  people  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve that  a  forty-acre  lot  was  a  neces- 
sary adjunct  to  freedom,  nor  that  a 
man  was  degraded  by  working  for 
wages.  Between  the  planters  and  their 
freed  servants  the  first  contracts  were 
a  military  necessity,  and  lasted  until 
the  first  of  January,  1866.  They  pro- 
vided that  the  negroes  should  remain 
on  the  plantations  where  they  were, 
and  go  to  work.  A  certain  share  of 
the  crop  was  to  be  theirs  —  a  fourth, 
a  third,  or  a  half,  as  agreed;  and  in 
spite  of  all  obstacles,  sufficient  crops 
were  thus  harvested  to  provide  food 
for  another  year.  In  a  letter  to  his  sis- 
ter that  winter,  General  Beecher  says: 

"A  perfect  chaos  was  anticipated,  so  I 
started  in  December  and  addressed  public 
meetings  of  whites  and  freed  people  in 
various   parts   of  my  district.       My   motto 
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was  'Fair  work  for  fair  wages.'  In  con- 
sequence, by  the  middle  of  February  300 
contracts  were  made,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  month  the  whole  mainland  of  my 
command  was  in  complete  order.  No 
loafers,  white  or  black,  were  allowed,  and 
only  ninety  whites  and  eighty  colored 
persons  were  receiving  rations,  and  these 
were  entirely  women  and  children.  Then 
I  inspected  thoroughly  the  sea  islands  of 
my  command,  which  were  held  in  special 
charge  of  the  Bureau.  Affairs  there  had 
become  so  demoralized  that  I  was  obliged 
to  move  a  force  upon  the  island  and  disband 
the  so-called  local  police,  and  thus  pre- 
serve order.  This  was  done  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  Major-General  Com- 
manding (Sickles).  Then  the  Government 
began  to  restore  plantations  to  the  original 
owners,  and  the  question  of  contract  came 
up.  I  found  here  an  entirely  different 
class  of  people  from  those  I  had  instructed 
on  the  mainland.  Their  worst  feelings  of 
bitterness  and  laziness  had  been  encouraged, 
carpet  baggers  had  speculated  among  them, 
and  the  Government  had  been  swindled  by 
improper  issue  of  ration  tickets,  until  no 
white  man  could  go  upon  the  island  except 
at  the  risk  of  his  life.  I  quietly  sent  a 
guard  with  orders  to  arrest  any  officer  of 
less  rank  than  myself,  who  should  issue  a 
ration  on  the  islands  of  my  command. 
These  were  Edisto,  Wardmelaw,  Johns  and 
James.  I  set  the  people  at  work  on  all  the 
plantations  where  the  owners  were  not  on 
hand,  and  made  order  that  the  owner  of 
every  restored  plantation  should  first  offer 
to  his  own  people  a  fair  contract,  which  they 
should  accept,  or  leave  the  place  to  give 
room  for  others  to  come  in.  This  so 
pleased  General  Sickles  that  he  made  the 
order  general  throughout  his  department. 
This  has  been  a  labor  requiring  intense 
study,  hard  riding,  and  no  small  amount  of 
patience.     But  it  has  'paid.'  " 

General  Beecher  was  very  successful 
in  this  new  and  difficult  task  of  the 
re-organization  of  industry  and  re- 
storing of  civil  government^  He 
restrained  all  excesses,  and  tried  to 
develop  a  spirit  of  harmony  between 
the  planters  and  laborers,  so  that  his 
district,  from  being  the  worst  in  the 
state,  gained  an  enviable  reputation. 
He  merited  that  which  a  paper  of  the 
time  said  of  him:  "Honest,  bold,  un- 
compromising and  consistent,  with  his 


whole  heart  in  the  work  of  securing 
equal  rights  to  all  men  without  regard 
to  color,  he  brought  order  out  of  con- 
fusion, and  obtained  the  confidence  of 
both  the  freedmen  and  their  late 
owners."  If  the  freed  labor  system 
thus  begun  had  been  guided  for  a  suf- 
ficient time  by  our  best  military  lead- 
ers, who  had  won  the  respect  of  the 
best  men  in  the  South,  and  had  had 
their  hearty  cooperation,  no  such  time 
of  misrule  would  have  been  known  as 
followed  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops. 

The  three  years  for  which  General 
Beecher's  regiment  was  enlisted  came 
to  a  close  the  first  of  June,  1866,  and 
the  whole  regiment  was  then  brought 
to  Charlestown  and  bivouacked  near 
the  city.  They  were  paid  off  and  dis- 
charged the  next  day;  and  then  most 
of  the  men  went  quietly  back  to  New- 
bern.  It  was  recorded  in  their  favor 
that  no  regiment  ever  went  out  of  ser- 
vice more  quietly  and  handsomely. 
Many  a  letter  have  I  had  since  that 
day  from  those  stalwart  colored  men, 
some  of  them  written  in  a  hand  laugh- 
ably like  my  own,  telling  me  of  the 
education  they  had  gained  while  in  the 
regiment  and  of  their  devoted  love  to 
their  Colonel,  so  that  the  memory  of 
his  words  and  teaching  had  been  ever 
with  them.  Many  of  them  are  to-day 
filling  positions  of  honor  and  trust, 
and  for  my  own  part  I  am  grateful 
that  I  was  counted  worthy  to  have  a 
hand  in  the  uplifting  of  such  a  race. 

Some  years  ago  the  men  of  the  35th 
U.  S.  C.  T.  sent  to  me  for  a  life-size 
portrait  of  their  loved  Colonel.  When 
it  reached  them  draped  in  a  large  silk 
flag,  they  hung  it  on  the  walls  of  Post 
No.  1 1  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public. This  they  had  organized  and 
named  the  James  C.  Beecher  Post; 
and  there  to-day  the  name  and  the 
picture  together  form  a  touching  me- 
morial in  the  very  heart  of  Charleston, 
of  a  faithful  Northern  general. 
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THE    FOREFATHER. 

By   Richard  Burton. 

HERE  at  the  country  inn, 
I  lie  ini  my  quiet  bed, 
And  the  ardent  onrush  of  armies 
Throbs  and  throbs  in  my  head. 

Why,  in  this  calm,  sweet  place, 
Where  only  silence  is  heard, 

Am  I  'ware  of  the  crash  of  conflict, — 
Is  my  blood  to  battle  stirred? 

Without  the  night  is  blessed 

With  the  smell  of  pines,  with  stars; 
Within  is  the  mood  of  slumber, 

The  healing  of  daytime  scars. 

Tis  strange, — yet  I  am  thrall 

To  epic  agonies; 
The  tumult  of  myriads   dying 

Is  borne  to  me  on  the  breeze. 

Mayhap  in  the  long  ago, 

My  forefather  grim   and   stark, 

Stood  in  some  hell  of  carnage, 
Faced  foeward,  fell  in  the  dark; 

And  I,  who*  have  always  known 
Peace  with  her  dove-like  ways, 

Am  gripped  by  his  martial  spirit 
Here  in  the  after  days. 

I  cannot  rightly  tell: 
I  lie,  from  all  stress  apart, 

And  the  ardent  onrush  of  armies 
Surges  hot  through  my  heart. 


DUDLEY   LEAVITT'S    NEW   HAMPSHIRE    ALMANAC. 

WITH   SOME   OBSERVATIONS   ON    NEW    ENGLAND   ALMANACS. 


By  John  A I  bee. 


HAVE  myself  no  use  for 
the  modern  calendars 
with  their  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  tire- 
somely  repeated  adver- 
tisements. Only  a  lit- 
tle less  tiresome  are  those  on  which 
miniature  art  displays  itself,  with 
verses  and  moral  sayings  reminding 
us  that  it  is  Sunday,  while  Saturday 
with  all  its  wisdom  goes  into  the  waste 
basket.  I  hate  to  see  Whittier,  Ten- 
nyson, Longfellow,  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  Emerson  parcelled  out  and 
dragged  over  the  whole  year.  Such 
daily  familiarity  blunts  the  edge  of 
surprise  and  stimulus.  One  wearies 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  itera- 
tions of  these  gems  of  thought,  these 
perfect  lines.  Better  one  a  year  than 
one  a  day.  But  this  is  characteristic 
of  the  time,  which  no  longer  wants 
the  whole  of  anything  that  is  most 
excellent;  it  prefers  tid-bits,  samples, 
specimens,  extracts,  and  anthologies. 
It  finds  the  great  poets  as  a  whole 
tiresome,  and  the  great  prose  more 
so.  It  thinks  that  the  chaff  should  be 
separated  from  the  wheat  and  that  it 
is  able  to  do  it,  —  preposterous  con- 
ceit! 

Give  me  the  Farmer's  Almanac. 
There  I  can  note  the  day  and  all  that 
belongs  to  it,  its  sunrise,  its  sunset; 
its  moonrise,  the  moon's  phases,  and 
that  evening  when  I  must  take  care  to 
look  over  my  right  shoulder;  the 
eclipses,  the  evening  and  morning 
stars;  the  conjunctions  of  the  planets, 
the  sun's  declination  and  the  "Golden 
Number,"  that  delightful,  mysteri- 
ious  thing  of  my  childhood.  No 
explanation  of  it  was  ever  vouchsafed 


to  the  farmer  and  his  children,  nor 
should  I  wish  an  explanation  and  be 
robbed  of  its  suggestiveness,  its  won- 
derful and  romantic  associations. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  good 
things  with  which  the  Farmer's  Al- 
manac is  filled.  There  is  all  the  infor- 
mation one  needs  in  regard  to  the 
courts  of  the  State  and  United  States, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Collectors,  the 
Pension  Examiners,  the  State  Boards 
of  Health  and  Agriculture,  Elections, 
Holidays,  Rates  of  Postage,  etc. 
Country  folks  consulting  the  almanac 
daily  for  weather  predictions,  the 
phases  of  the  moon  and  tides  become 
familiar  with  such  matters  as  are  most 
useful  to  them.  The  last  leaves  con- 
tain other  information  interesting  to 
farmers  and  their  wives,  —  hints  about 
farming,  well  selected  recipes,  and  a 
few  pages  of  reading  matter,  poetry, 
humorous  stories,  problems  in  arith- 
metic, puzzles  and  charades  to  be 
answered  "in  our  next." 

The  almanacs  which  can  boast  of 
one  hundred  or  more  continuous 
issues  are  now  limited  to  two, 
Thomas's  of  Massachusetts  and  Leav- 
itt's  of  New  Hampshire.  To  read 
backward  over  the  numbers  of  either 
one  of  these  is  to  read  the  history  of 
the  country  in  little;  it  is  to  know 
what  changes  have  taken  place  in 
laws,  in  manners  and  customs,  and 
even  in  literary  taste.  In  many  New 
England  country  homes  the  almanac 
was  the  only  new  publication  ever 
seen,  and  its  return  was  looked  for- 
ward to  with  eager  interest.  There 
was  a  mild  contention  as  to  who 
should  first  get  hold  of  it.  The  wo- 
men and  children  read  the  last  pages 
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first,  and  in  a  few  days  knew  them  by 
heart;  the  farmer  took  the  reading 
matter  more  leisurely,  and  began  at 
the  beginning,  noting  carefully  the 
prognostications  of  the  weather,  espec- 
ially for  the  spring  months,  for  haying 
and  harvest  time.  The  moon's 
changes  he  made  his  study  and  calcu- 
lated the  probable  effects  on  the 
month's  weather  from  the  place  of  the 
changes,  —  that  is,  the  quarter  of 
the  heavens  in  which  they  would 
occur. 

A  last  year's  almanac  was  the  rustic 
synonym  for  all  that  was  antiquated, 
out  of  date,  behind  the  times.  But 
for  such  as  love  to  delve  into  the  past, 
a  complete  set  of  almanacs  covering 
a  century  will  often  convey  a  more 
vivid  impression  of  old  times  than  the 
newest  history  of  them.  Not  only  a 
mental  picture  will  be  produced,  but 
old  almanacs  affect  the  organs  of 
sense  as  well.  In  short  they  have  a 
look  and  a  smell  all  their  own. 
They  have  hung  for  a  twelvemonth 
over  the  chimney  mantel,  exposed 
to  the  smoke  of  the  fire-place  and 
pipe  and  the  fumes  of  pot  and 
pan.  The  cover  is  yellow  and  dirty, 
the  leaves  brown,  and  the  cor- 
ners have  been  rolled  with  handling 
and  heat.  Look  at  them,  smell  of 
them,  and  you  can  visualize  the  in- 
terior of  many  an  ancient  New  England 
farm-house,  and  with  a  little  extra  ex- 
ertion almost  identify  the  house  of  the 
original  owner.  Sometimes  there  are 
scribblings  on  the  margins  of  the 
pages  in  a  childish  hand,  and  often 
memoranda  against  various  dates  of 
deaths,  births  and  other  domestic 
events.  These  latter  are  usually  in  a 
firm,  round  and  bold  hand;  for  the  old 
New  England  farmer  was  a  good  pen- 
man with  his  goose  quill,  whatever 
his  other  literary  disabilities.  He  was 
at  his  best  in  this  art  when  he  entered 
the  names  of  self  and  wife  and  chil- 
dren on  the  leaves  of  the  "Family 
Register,"  which  in  old  Bibles  were 
bound  between  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments. The  old  farmer  loved  au- 
thority   and    certainties    such    as    he 


found  in  the  sacred  writings,  in  his 
sermons  and  in  his  almanac,  which 
was  his  secular  bible.  Seedtime  and 
harvest,  the  rising  and  going  down  of 
the  sun,  the  new  and  full  moons,  the 
length  of  the  day,  and  all  the  astro- 
nomical and  other  knowledge  con- 
tained in  its  pages  were  to  him  cer- 
tainties of  daily  practical  value.  In 
his  long  life  he  gathered  much  wis- 
dom of  his  own  peculiar  kind,  the  out- 
come of  his  experience  and  observa- 
tion in  his  little  sphere.  More  truly 
than  can  be  said  of  any  other  class 
of  men  he  also  inherited  the  wisdom  of 
his  fathers,  their  ideas,  traditions  and 
peculiarities;  their  methods  also, 
which  in  a  new  time  have  interfered 
somewhat  with  his  success  and  pros- 
perity. 

If  a  careful  observer  of  the  weather, 
he  could,  however,  put  little  trust  in 
the  predictions  of  his  almanac.  He 
often  reached  such  a  point  of  doubt 
that  he  anticipated  just  the  reverse  of 
what  Mr.  Thomas  or  Master  Leavitt 
had  prophesied.  It  is  told  of  the 
former  that,  once  riding  along  a  coun- 
try road,  he  stopped  and  asked  a  far- 
mer at  work  in  the  field  what  the 
weather  was  going  to  be.  "Showery," 
says  the  farmer;  "it  is  sartain  to  be 
showery."  Riding  on,  he  was  soon 
overtaken  by  the  rain.  Returning  by 
the  same  way,  he  held  up  again  and 
inquired  of  the  same  farmer  how  he 
knew  so  well  what  the  weather  was 
going  to  be.  "Because,"  said  he,  "old 
Thomas  said  it  was  going  to  be  clear." 

The  Weather  Bureau  has  now  en- 
tirely deprived  the  farmer's  almanac 
of  whatever  authority  it  once  had. 
The  predictions  are  still  printed,  how- 
ever, in  memory  of  old  times,  and  in 
fact  as  little  as  possible  is  done  to 
change  the  general  character  of  these 
ancient  recorders  of  the  sun,  moon  and 
stars,  these  compendium^  of  rustic 
wisdom.  The  weather  signs  are 
strung  down  the  monthly  calendar  in 
a  carefully  ambiguous  manner,  and 
you  cannot  hold  them  to  any  particular 
day  for  rain  or  snow,  or  fair  or  foul,  or 
hot  or  cold.     It  is  pretty  safe  to  say  it 
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Will  be  cold  in  January  and  hot  in 
July;  in  winter  snow,  and  in  summer 
showers.  The  planetary  conjunctions 
and  oppositions  still  control  mundane 
seasons  and  atmospheres,  and  still 
Taurus  and  Aquarius  melt  or  wet  us. 
Mars  is  fiery  and  wars  impend;  the 
Dipper  hangs  low  and  ominous.  Fri- 
day is  still  the  all-controlling  weather 
day  among  the  mountains  and  by  the 
shores  of  the  ocean.  The  farmer  has 
a  thousand  signs  and  omens  of  his 
own,  some  inherited,  some  original 
and  acquired  by  observation  in  his 
particular  latitude.  The  cat  by  the 
fireside  gives  him  some  hints,  the  fire 
itself  others,  and  still  others  the  in- 
sects, birds  and  wild  animals.  The 
trees  have  their  signs,  and  the  growing 
crops  of  all  kinds.  The  farmer  has  in 
nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  an  al- 
manac of  his  own.  All  the  heavenly 
bodies  warn  or  encourage  him;  and  all 
that  grows  or  has  motion  or  voice 
prophesies  and  is  to  him  what  text- 
books are  to  scholars.  The  proverbs 
current  in  New  England  regarding 
the  weather,  in  prose  and  verse,  with 
all  their  variations  to  suit  particular 
localities,  or  in  consequence  of  imper- 
fect memories,  would  make  a  volume. 
Many  of  these  our  forefathers  brought 
with  them  from  other  countries.  A 
few  seem  to  be  indigenous,  especially 
those  in  use  among  mountain  and  sea- 
side dwellers.  I  know  that  every 
particular  peak  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains, as  it  has  its  own  characteristic 
form,  has  also  its  peculiar  omens  and 
warnings  to  those  who  live  under  or 
near  it.  They  watch  it  almost  as 
closely  as  the  ship  captain  watches  his 
barometer;  and  they  are  seldom 
wrong  in  their  calculations  for  the  day 
or  the  morrow.  Nothing  is  more 
pleasing  to  me  than  the  superstitions 
and  harmless  credulties  of  our  New 
England  country  people.  With  these 
their  lives  are  enlivened  and  become 
interesting  to  us  superior  beings,  for 
whom  science  has  cleared  our  houses 
of  ghosts  and  filled  the  world  with 
facts.  Still,  as  Madame  De  Stael  said 
of  herself,  though  we  no  longer  be- 


lieve in  ghosts,  we  are  afraid  of  them. 
And  though  they  tell  us  of  the  im- 
mense age  of  the  earth,  we  have  our 
doubts  in  the  springtime,  when  it 
seems  to  the  eye  just  created,  and  we 
proceed  with  perfect  faith  to  put  to 
the  test  its  ever  youthful  and  constant 
forces.  But  you  have  to  be  young 
yourself  to  see  this.  As  we  farmers 
become  old  and  have  lived  long  in  one 
place,  the  sky  seems  lower  than  when 
we  were  younger;  the  heavens  grow 
old  and  the  stars  dim.  The  trees  are 
not  as  large  as  they  used  to  be,  the 
earth  not  as  fertile,  the  people  not  as 
wise  and  good.  Methinks  I  have 
heard  and  read  this  song  ever  since  I 
was  a  child.  It  is  hard  to  keep  the 
ideal  by  the  side  as  one  steps  along 
through  life.  In  youth  we  outrun  it; 
in  age  it  outruns  us. 

The  forests,  though  only  sapling 
pine  and  gray  birch,  are  still  virginal, 
and  will  be  until  cleared,  ploughed  and 
planted.  We  speak  of  the  lands  of 
New  England  as  all  appropriated,  sub- 
dued and  cultivated;  but  there  are 
thousands  of  tracts  as  wild  and  primi- 
tive as  when  the  Indians  occupied 
them.  There  lurk  rare  plants  and 
shrubs  that  love  not  man  nor  his  civil- 
ization, and  wilder  animals  supposed 
to  be  extinct.  There  is  at  least  one 
colony  of  beavers  left  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  one  mysterious  white  wolf. 
Whether  the  legislature  put  on  or  take 
off  the  bounty  on  the  claws  of  the 
bear,  he  lives,  multiplies,  hibernates  in 
winter,  and  in  summer  grows  fat  on 
mountain  blueberries;  and  while  these 
continue,  and  ant  eggs,  wood  worms 
and  acorns,  he  will.  It  is  more  than 
doubtful  if  all  the  wild  creatures  of 
the  wood  and  field  are  not  after  all 
of  more  benefit  than  injury.  They 
keep  down  worse  pests  than  them- 
selves, as  has  now  been  demonstrated 
in  the  case  of  the  crow.  The  crow  is 
the  farmer's  friend;  the  crow  knew  it 
all  along,  but  the  farmer  didn't.  If  he 
sometimes  pulled  up  a  hill  of  corn,  he 
at  the  same  time  found  the  grub  which 
would  have  destroyed  the  hill,  and  too 
late  for  replanting. 
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Everything  that  lives  freely  on  and 
in  the  earth,  everything  that  is  beyond 
man's  control,  is  so  intimately  a  part  of 
nature,  so  under  its  hidden  influence, 
as  to  be  prophetic  in  all  its  habits  and 
manifestations,  if  we  had  but  the  skill 
to  read  them  aright.  We  read  them 
once  it  may  be  correctly,  and  thereby 
make  a  rule.  But  it  does  not  hold  a 
second  time;  a  third  time  it  may.  In 
short,  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
for  wild  nature  is  so  infinite  and  vari- 
ous in  its  operations  and  functions  and 
so  difficult  of  observation,  that  we  can- 
not follow  them  closely  and  widely 
enough  to  generalize  a  law.  Thus 
the  habits  of  wild  animals,  of  wild 
flowers  and  all  the  undomesticated 
parts  of  nature  with  reference  to  nat- 
ural phenomena,  as  the  weather  or 
the  coming  seasons  of  the  year,  re- 
main more  or  less  obscure.  Instinct  is 
absolute,  and  the  purer  the  more  so; 
and  as  we  descend  the  scale  of  being  it 
becomes  more  and  more  infallible.  It 
teaches  the  smallest  insect  how  to  pre- 
serve itself,  and  how  to  transmit  its 
kind  without  progress  or  deteriora- 
tion. It  must  be  then  that  these 
lower  orders  of  creation,  although 
made  of  the  same  elements  as  man, 
are  by  their  inferior  organization  more 
closely  allied  and  sympathetic  with 
organic  substances,  the  unintelligent 
but  undeviating  operations  of  matter. 
If  this  be  so,  it  follows  that  the  more 
closely  we  observe  them  the  nearer 
we  come  to  knowing  the  secrets  of 
the  earth,  the  water,  the  air  and  all 
their  attending  phenomena,  being  as 
they  are  on  more  intimate  terms  and 
more  subject  to  their  conditions, 
changes,  effects  and  future  movements 
than  man. 

It  is  the  poet  naturalists  rather  than 
the  scientific  who  have  most  ad- 
vanced our  knowledge  of  the  more 
secret  operations  of  nature;  and  to 
this  class  of  observers  may  be  added 
the  farmers,  sailors,  travelers,  train- 
ers of  animals,  bee  keepers,  hunters 
and  fishermen.  There  is  little  doubt 
the  Indians  of  the  country  had  a  great 
deal  of  this  lore.     It  was  almost  as 


intuitive  in  them  as  in  the  animals  and 
woods  themselves,  —  so  intuitive,  in 
truth,  that  they  were  unable  to  com- 
municate it.  What  Indian  was  ever 
lost  in  the  woods?  By  what  sense  did 
he  know  his  way  so  well?  How  was  it 
that  he  found  a  name  for  every  object 
in  some  feature  or  characteristic  of 
the  object  itself,  never  once  borrow- 
ing or  inventing  an  arbitrary  name? 
Things  named  themselves  for  him. 
The  New  England  farmer,  lumber- 
man, fisherman,  hunter  and  trap- 
per know  many  secrets  of  nature,  but 
not  so  many  as  the  Indian  with  his 
arrow,  his  stone  hammer,  and  his  birch 
canoe.  Our  improved  weapons  and 
tackle  and  tools  are  the  necessity  of 
the  improved  instincts  of  some  of  the 
game  —  improved  possibly  by  the  sur- 
vival of  the  sharper  scented  and 
sharper  eyed,  in  short,  the  more  intel- 
ligent, in.  the  sense  of  an  acquired 
faculty  for  avoiding  danger.  There 
seems  now  a  fair  prospect  that  we 
shall  recover  to  our  forests,  lakes  and 
streams  their  lost  game  by  the  strict 
laws  made  for  its  protection  and  prop- 
agation. There  were  never  enough 
Indians  in  recorded  times'  to  exter- 
minate or  visibly  decrease  it  in  forest 
and  waters.  There  was  never  any 
famine  in  Indian  settlements,  for  they 
could  subsist  on  anything  that  the 
wild  animals  could.  It  is  not  recorded 
that  Indians  hunted  for  mere  sport. 
Their  manner  of  hunting  was  so 
noiseless  that  neither  bird  nor  beast 
was  disturbed;  and  it  is  the  noise  of 
guns  rather  than  the  killing  that  has 
made  our  game  so  scarce  and  shy. 
This  much  they  have  certainly  learned 
—  the  meaning  of  the  sound  of  a  gun. 
But  the  flight  of  an  arrow  was  heard 
only  at  the  bowstring;  and  the  Indian 
himself  was  so  assimilated  to  natural 
objects  in  color  and  dress  of  skins  and 
bark,  his  step  was  so  light,  his  pres- 
ence so  stealthy  and  silent,  that  noth- 
ing was  alarmed  or  fled  from  it.  Only 
by  imitating  the  Indian  custom  can 
one  learn  what  the  woods  contain. 
Whoever  can  walk  on  dry  leaves  and 
dry  sticks  without  a  sound,  can  move 
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like  a  snake  or  a  bird  by  the  water's 
edge,  may  become  the  familiar  of  his 
little  sisters,  the  birds  of  the  air,  and 
his  larger  brothers,  the  four-handed, 
the  caudated  and  the  finny  tribes.  His 
only  weapon  should  be  a  telescope.  I 
knew  a  young  man  who  could  imitate 
the  notes  of  all  the  birds  that  fre- 
quented the  region  of  the  Sudbury 
river  where  he  was  born  and  had  spent 
his  childhood.  It  was  wonderful  to 
see  how  they  would  come  at  his  call, 
when  before  there  might  not  have 
been  a  bird  in  sight.  He  had  a  mouth 
for  sounds,  lips  large  and  flexible, 
which  he  could  twist  into  any  shape. 
He  began  young  to  imitate  the  notes 
of  the  songsters  of  the  field  and  wood, 
and  he  attained  such  skill  that  to  walk 
in  the  country  with  him  was  to  be 
attended  by  all  the  birds  that  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  vicinity.  All  his 
domestic  animals  followed  him  about 


like  dogs;  they  obeyed  his  voice  like 
well  drilled  soldiers.  He  never  had 
any  need  of  whip  or  goad,  high  bars 
or  stout  stanchions.  His  steers  would 
come  under  the  yoke  at  his  call  and 
plough  without  a  driver.  All  the 
animal  creation  seemed  to  look  upon 
him  as  one  of  themselves,  inspiring 
no  fear.  This  man  was  his  own 
almanac  maker,  —  that  is,  he  did  not 
need  any  almanac.  Some  lines  cut  on 
the  kitchen  window  sill  told  him  well 
enough  the  time  of  day  when  the  sun 
shone;  when  cloudy,  he  made  a 
shrewd  guess.  He  knew  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  familiar  stars  and 
what  the  heavens  portended  summer 
and  winter.  He  had  a  hundred  rules 
for  determining  the  weather,  and  gen- 
erally felt  any  change  long  in  advance. 
He  scorned  all  modern  improvements 
and  inventions;  all  old  customs  were 
better  than  the  new.     No  stove  got 
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into  his  house,  and  he  could  scarcely 
breathe  where  coal  was  burning.  He 
used  a  tinder  box  to  light  his  morning 
fire,  mowed  his  grass  with  a  scythe, 
reaped  his  grain  with  a  sickle,  and 
cut  his  wood  with  an  axe,  saying, 
"How  can  a  man  keep  house  without 
chips?" 

If  you  wish  to  go  back  to  the  times 
when  such  men  lived  all  over  New 
England,  you  cannot  obtain  a  bet- 
ter presentation  of  them  than  by  look- 
ing at  the  pictures  at  the  top  of  the 
pages  of  the  monthly  calendar  in 
Leavitt's  Farmer's  Almanac  for  the 
current  year.  These  are  the  same  pic- 
tures that  have  been  reproduced  year 
after  year  for  a  century.  There  you 
will  see  the  farmer  chopping  his  win- 
ter wood,  making  his  five-barred 
fence,  not  of  wire;  in  May  he  is  sow- 
ing grain  from  a  bag  in  the  manner 
of  Millet's  famous  "Sower";  in  June 
the  sheep  are  being  washed  and  shorn; 
in  July  three  mowers  are  at  work,  one 
of  whom  has  stopped  to  whet  his 
scythe,  and  a  boy  is  spreading  the 
grass  as  it  falls.  No  mowing 
machine,  no  tedder,  obtrudes  upon  the 
scene.  "As  it  was  in  the  beginning, 
is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,"  is  the  chant 


of  the  belated  almanac  maker.  In 
August  the  three  mowers  have 
changed  their  scythes  for  sickles.  In 
September  they  are  gathering  corn 
in  the  ancient  manner,  stripping  the 
ears  from  the  stalks  in  the  field.  In 
October  the  open-air  cider-press  is 
squeezing  out  the  juice  in  a  full 
stream.  December  closes  the  year 
with  a  picture  of  threshing  with  flails. 
Thus  ends  the  calendar  for  1897,  just 
as  it  was  figured  in  all  preceding  years, 
and  no  doubt  will  be  in  all  succeed- 
ing. No  change,  no  improvement, 
must  happen  to  it  to  render  it  unfa- 
miliar. No  farmer  would  tolerate  it. 
If  he  and  his  present  tools  and  cus- 
toms are  not  depicted,  he  is  glad  of  it, 
for  a  sentiment  clings  to  the  scythe, 
the  sickle  and  the  flail;  though  he  no 
longer  uses  them,  he  is  fond  of  talk- 
ing of  the  times  when  nothing  else 
was  known  to  his  forefathers,  and  he 
loves  the  pictured  record. 

Just  when  these  illustrations  of  the 
work  of  the  different  months  began  to 
be  printed  I  have  been  unable  to  dis- 
cover. I  have  before  me  the  first 
number  of  Master  Dudley  Leavitt's 
Almanac,  published  in  1797.  From 
that  date  to  the  present  it  has  appeared, 
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as  regularly  as  the  years  have  succeed- 
ed each  other.  The  first  number  is  in 
size  three  and  three-fourths  by  six 
and  one-half  inches,  and  contains 
twelve  sheets,  or  twenty-four  pages. 
Its  title  is  "The  New  England  Calen- 
dar or  Almanac."  Since  1797  it  has 
had  various  titles.  The  first  issue  was 
printed  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  by  the  Mir- 
ror Press  of  Russell  and  Davis.  It 
has  no  proper  cover.  The  first  page 
has  the  only  illustration 
Master  Leavitt  could  afford 
at  this  date,  a,  figure  of  the 
sun,  a  rude  drawing  of  it 
as  a  human  face  with  hair 
standing  on  end  to  repre- 
sent the  sun's  rays;  eye- 
brows half-way  up  the  fore- 
head, eyes  close  together, 
nose  with  three  points, 
much  resembling  a  gouge, 
and  a  small  oval  for  a  mouth. 
It  resembles  such  pictures  as  chil- 
dren make  of  the  human  face.  The 
first  sentence  of  the  preface  is 
amusing  in  its  attempt  at  irony. 
In  it  he  uses  the  word  "over- 
ture," in  the  sense  of  a  work  or  some- 
thing important,  a  meaning  now  obso- 
lete. It  closes  with  a  couplet  of  his 
own  manufacture.  Each  month  is 
ushered  in  by  a  stanza  of  four  lines, 


apparently  original. 
Rhymes  and  rhymsters 
were  scarce  in  New  Hamp- 
shire in  1797;  consequently 
Master  Leavitt  had  to 
make  his  own  rhymes  or 
go  without.  Sometimes 
he  succeeds  by  good  luck; 
at  others  the  ending  words 
look  alike,  but,  alas,  the 
sounds  do  not  follow  suit, 
time  immemorial,  or  say 
the  publication  of  Thomas 
Tusser's  "Five  Hundred  Points  of 
Good  Husbandry,"  the  farmer  has 
always  had  his  wisdom  and  his 
weather  predictions  and  agricul- 
tural instructions  framed  in  verse. 
Master  Leavitt's  prognostications  are 
interspersed  with  moral  sayings  and 
advice  to  farmers.  A  small  trifle  of 
business  appears  as  the  head  line  of 


From 
since 
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the  last  month  of  the  year  1797:  "Buy 
an  almanac  for  1798."  The  reading- 
matter  consists  of  a  catechism  "Against 
Idleness."  It  is  of  Master  Leavitt's 
own  composition.  It  occupies  nearly 
two  pages,  concluding  with  six  moral 
sentences.  Then  follows  a  list  of  the 
courts  in  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  with  the 
times  and  places  where  held.  In  New 
Hampshire  we  find  that  Superior 
courts  were  then  held  at 
Portsmouth,  Exeter,  Do- 
ver, Hopkinton,  Amherst, 
Charlestown,  Keene,  Hav- 
erhill and  Plymouth;  the 
inferior  courts,  at  all  the 
above  named  towns,  with 
the  addition  of  Gilman- 
ton  and   Rochester.     Thus 
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we  see  that  in  those  old  days  the 
courts  were  itinerant,  while  now  it  is 
lawyers  and  clients  who  must  do  the 
traveling. 

Perhaps  the  pages  of  most  inter- 
est to  the  modern  local  antiquarian 
are  the  last  two  and  a  half,  in  which 
a  complete  list  of  roads  and  stage 
routes  from  Concord  to  the  upper  and 
middle  parts  of  New  Hampshire,  to 
Portland  (then  in  Massa- 
chusetts), to  Portsmouth, 
Boston,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  with  all  the 
intervening  places  of  im- 
portance, is  given,  together 
with  the  names  of  the  inn-  33 
keepers  of  the  several  towns  "? 
and  cities,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Boston  and 
places  beyond  central  Massachusetts 
on  the  turnpike  to  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  Only  the  surnames  of 
the  innkeepers  are  given;  among  them 
are  many  once  famous  brewers  of 
toddy  and  flip,  men  as  well  known 
throughout  the  country  as  are  now 
the  great  impersonal  hotels  where  you 
important  than  a  waiter  or  clerk, 
are  served  and  pay  your  bill  and  never 
come  into  contact  with  anybody  more 

Whoi  once  owned  this  rare  and  only 
known  copy  of  Leavitt's  first  attempt 


at  almanac  making  I  know 
.  not.  The  only  name  ap- 
fc  pearing  on  any  of  the  mar- 
gins is  Abigail  Brown.  If 
lp  this  Abigail  wrote  it,  she 
tried  twice  before  she  was 
able  to  get  it  plain.  Per- 
haps the  quill  needed 
mending;  perhaps  the  ink 
was  frozen.  One  of  the 
most  pathetic  of  Guy  Maupassant's 
short  stories  concerns  a  piece  of  string ; 
so,  after  all,  the  most  suggestive  and 
affecting  thing  about  this  venerable 
relic  is  not  contained  in  its  pages,  but 
in  the  little  black  loop  of  two  strands 
of  yarn  sewed  into  the  back  of  the 
almanac  to  hang  it  up  by,  above  the 
fireplace  or  the  side  of  the  clock. 
Some  woman's  hand  did  it  —  perhaps 
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Abigail's.  There  it  hung  for  a  twelve- 
month in  some  log  cabin  or  humble 
house  by  this  loop,  faithfully  consulted 
every  day,  taken  down  and  carefully 
hung  again  until  its  days  of  authority 
were  ended  and  it  became  a  last  year's 
almanac,  yet  treasured  by  somebody 
until  it  has  become  a  last  century's. 

The  next  number  of  Leavitt's  Al- 
manac which  has  been  preserved  is 
that  for  the  year  1800.  It  contains 
eight  pages  more  than  in  1797.  Mas- 
ter Leavitt  calls  1800  a  "centurial" 
year.  The  title-page  of 
this  number  has  an  appro- 
priate quotation  from  Vir- 
gil, evidently  in  Dryden's 
translation.  It  was  printed 
at  Concord,  N.  H.,  by 
|p  Joshua  Leavitt.  On  the 
second  page  is  a  short  ad- 
dress to  "Candid  Reader" 
—  a  person  long  since  for- 
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gotten  by  authors.  Some 
statistics  begin  to  appear. 
The  vacations  at  Dart- 
mouth College  are  noted, 
amounting  in  all  to  thir- 
teen full  weeks.  There 
were  no  eclipses  in  1800 
visible  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  Speaking  of  the 
morning  and  evening-  stars, 
he  calls  Venus  the  "illustrious  ori- 
ental," or  "occidental  star."  On 
page  four  is  a  description  of  the 
simoon,  from  Bruce's  "Travels  in 
Search  of  the  Sources  of  the  Nile." 
This  is  followed  by  an  extract  from 
Gratian  on  "The  Circle  or  Seven 
Ages"  of  human  life.  Then  begins 
the  calendar  for  the  twelve  months, 
with  the  usual  weather  observations 
mingled  with  moral  sayings.  A 
stanza  of  four  lines  descriptive  of  the 
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general  characteristics  of  each  month 
is  at  the  top  of  each  page.  Master 
Leavitt  has  much  improved  as  a  versi- 
fier since  1797.  He  is  now  able  to 
make  the  sounds  agree  and  the 
accents  correct.  On  the  twentieth 
page  are  some  half  humorous  predic- 
tions for  1800,  of  which  I  quote  the 
first,  which  no  doubt  was  repeated  all 
over  New  Hampshire  that  year  by  the 
farmers  to  their  lazy  boys  and  sleepy 
hired  men  and  passed  current  as  good 
wit.  "This  year  the  sun 
will  repeatedly  rise  before 
many  people  leave  their 
beds  and  set  before  they 
have  done  a  day's  work." 

The  biography  of  Dud- 
ley Leavitt,  although  it  can 
be  briefly  told,  is  one 
of     the     most     interesting 
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among  those  of  New  Hampshire's 
distinguished  sons.  Mathematics  and 
astronomy  were  his  meat  and  drink, 
as  one  of  his  old  and  still  living 
pupils  testifies.  His  occupations 
were  those  of  a  teacher  and  farmer 
all  his  life.  He  was  born  in 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  May  23,  1772,  the  fifth 
in  descent  from  Deacon  John  Leavitt, 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Hingham, 
Mass.  He  was  named  Dudley  for 
Gov.  Thomas  Dudley,  to  whom  his 
family  was  related.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two  he 
'.  married  Judith  Glidden  of 
Gilmanton,  N.  H.,  and 
took  up  his  residence  in 
that  town  until  1806,  when 
,:.  he  removed  to  Meredith, 
N.  H.,  which  was  his  home 
for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  His  first  almanac,  as 
already  stated,  was  published  in  1797; 
his  last,  in  1858.  He  died  in  185 1; 
but  the  issue  for  the  next  year  was 
in  press  and  six  others  were  left  all 
prepared  in  manuscript.  This  makes 
sixty-two  continuous  issues  of  his 
almanac.  He  taught  some  part  of 
every  year  until  he  was  seventy-four, 
either  in  public  or  in  his  own  private 
school,  and  carried  on  his  farm  at  the 
same  time.  He  was  a  student  by  na- 
ture  and   always   spent   every   leisure 
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moment  in  study,  and  at 
twenty  was  well  grounded 
in  all  the  science  of  that 
day,  especially  in  mathe- 
matics; so  that  he  was  able 
to  instruct  pupils  in  alge- 
bra, navigation,  gunnery, 
spherical  geometry  and 
trigonometry,  astronomy 
and  philosophy  —  all  for 
three  dollars  a  quarter  and  "board 
reasonable,"  at  the  "Meredith  Aca- 
demick     School."       After     his     mar- 
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riage  he  studied  Greek  and  Latin 
and  later  in  life  Hebrew  and  sev- 
eral modern  languages.  He  was  the 
most  robust  style  of  schol- 
ar, thinking  whatever  was 
to  be  known  he  must 
know.  He  cared  nothing 
for  money  —  had  no>  time 
for  it,  as  Agassiz  said,  — 
and  should  be  painted 
with  a  book  in  his  hand, 
his     pockets      filled     with 
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sticking  out  all  over  his  tall  head,  and 
ears  large  enough  to  fly  with.  Cer- 
tainly his  head  and  face  in  the  only 
portrait  of  him  in  existence 
are  very  remarkable  for  in- 
tellectuality and  a  certain 
childlike  yet  noble  dignity. 
One  of  his  old  pupils  ex- 
presses her  impression  of 
him  as  a  man  who  loved 
knowledge  and  reverenced 
God.  This  is  the  sufficient 
biography  and  eulogium  of 
the  old  almanac  maker,  whose  mem- 
ory is  kept  warm  in  every  country 
household  from  Rockingham  to  Coos. 
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THE    NEW    YEAR. 

By  Lydia  Avery   Coonley. 

THE  Old  Year  groans  in  travail  pains, 
Death's  touch  her  snowy  pillows  stains, 
Above  her  bend  the  barren  trees, 
About  her  sweeps  the  icy  breeze. 
Old  Year,  with  all  your  sin  and  pain, 
Why  not  die  childless?  Life  is  vain. 

The  Old  Year  turns:  "Beware!    Beware! 
Your  blind  eyes  only  see  despair,  — 
Yet  joy  and  gain  and  hope  are  there." 

Old  Year,  Old  Year,  your  strength  is  spent; 

Die  childless,  and  be  well  content 

That  no  New  Year  in  pride  of  youth 

Bids  falsehood  fall  by  sword  of  truth. 

Die,  for  the  world  were  better  so, 

Since  fools  but  come  that  fools  may  go! 

"I  bear  a  son.  Though  I  be  dead, 

His  conquering  army  shall  be  fed 

By  marshalled  days  and  hours,"  she  said. 

"He  shall  have  gain  where  I  had  loss; 

He  shall  wear  crown  where  I  bore  cross; 

His  eyes  with  victory  shall  flash, 

Though  slavery  faded  mine  to  ash. 

Time  shall  his  noble  hosts  recruit, 

His  palms,  of  my  defeat  be  fruit. 

My  son  shall  reign!     His  signet  ring 
The  loyal  from  afar  shall  bring. 
Though  I  be  slave,  he  shall  be  king." 

The  child  scarce  hears  her  last  faint  sigh; 

He  wakens  with  a  moan  and  cry. 

Is  this  the  boy  that  shall  be  king  — 

This  pallid,  weak,  and  shivering  thing? 

Is  he  to  rule  the  months  and  days, 

Who  cannot  speak  nor  sceptre  raise? 

Yes,  for  his  bed  is  emblem  fair 
Of  peace,  whose  banner  in  the  air 
Gives  hope's  white  signal  to  despair. 

He  shall  disperse  the  hosts  of  greed, 
Snail  show  enough  for  all  men's  need, 
Shall  prove  to  earth's  remotest  end 
Each  man  is  neighbor,  each  is  friend. 
Pledge,  men  and  brothers!'  Give  the  seal 
That  joins  your  hands  for  common  weal! 

Old  Year,  lie  quiet  on  the  snow; 

The  New  Year  doth  your  thought  outgrow. 

His  sceptre  needs  no  scourge  of  rod; 

Love  waves  his  sign  from  cloud  to  clod, 

And  love  makes  men  the  sons  of  God. 
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GENERAL    NATHANAEL    GREENE. 


By  Mary  A.   Greene. 


IN  the  study  of  the  development  of 
a  great  man,  there  are  four  neces- 
sary elements  to  consider, — hered- 
ity, native  genius,  environment,  and 
his  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his 
powers.  In  tracing  the  life  and 
achievements    of    Xathanael    Greene, 
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these  several  features  will  be  regarded. 
As  to  his  inheritance  —  Nathanael 
Greene  might  have  said  with  the  apos- 
tle Paul :  "If  any  man  thinketh  to  have 
confidence  in  the  flesh,  I  more/7 
Sprung  as  he  was  from  a  line  which, 
running  back  to  Henry  I.  of  France, 
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gave  to  England  one  of  the  twenty- 
five  barons  who  wrested  Magna 
Charta  from  King  John,  which  also 
gave  to  England  a  lord  high  steward 
and  two  lord  chief  justices,  as  well  as 
the  queen  who  was  of  all  others  per- 
haps the  most  influential  in  introduc- 
ing the  Protestant  reformation  into 
England,  Katharine  Parr,  a  line  which 
gave  to  Scotland  a  lord  high  constable, 
and  which,  crossing  the  ocean  in  1635 
in  the  person  of  John  Greene,  "chirur- 
geon,"  brought  to  Rhode  Island  the 
parent  of  a  faithful  and  loyal  stock,  he 
certainly  had  much  in  the  way  of 
heredity  to  be  thankful  for.  To  have 
an  educated  and  patriotic  ancestry  is 
a  legitimate  source  of  pride  and  a 
priceless  inheritance.  And  yet,  as  Na- 
thanael  Greene  himself  once  wrote  to 
an  intimate  friend:  "It  is  very  fortu- 
nate for  you  to  be  able  to  enumerate  a 
long  train  of  noble  ancestors;  but  to 
equal  the  best  and  excel  the  most  is  to 
have  no  occasion  for  any." 

While  many  of  the  descendants  of 
the  oldest  son  of  the  surgeon  John 
Greene  were  prominent  in  the  civic 
affairs  of  the  colony,  the  immediate 
ancestors  of  Nathanael  Green  were 
not  so  distinguished.  They  were, 
however,  men  of  business  ability,  and 


wealthy  according  to  the  standards 
of  the  time.  His  grandfather,  Jabez 
Greene,  son  of  that  James  Greene  who 
was  the  third  son  of  the  emigrant  sur- 
geon, had  established  the  forge  and 
grist  mill  at  Potowomut  in  the  town 
of  Warwick,  whose  products,  ships' 
anchors  and  flour,  were  the  source  of 
a  considerable  income  to  three  genera- 
tions. Lying  under  the  trees  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  upon  which  the  family 
mansion  stands  is  an  ancient  anchor, 
now  moss  and  lichen  covered,  the  last 
survivor  of  the  products  of  the  historic 
forge. 

Here  at  Potowomut,  Nathanael 
Greene;  the  fifth  of  nine  children  born 
to  Nathanael  Green,  a  preacher  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  the  third  child  of 
his  second  wife,  Mary  Mott,  first  saw 
the  light  May  27,  1742  (Old  Style). 
He  had  a  strong,  well  formed  body, 
and  as  a  youth  took  especial  pleasure 
in  athletic  contests.  His  nature  was 
happy,  open,  sympathetic,  and  one 
which  formed  lasting  attachments,  the 
most  striking  of  which  was  his  affec- 
tionate devotion  to  Washington,  his 
great  commander.  This  friendship 
was  based  upon  the  fullest  confidence, 
affection  and  esteem  of  each  of  these 
great  men  for  the  other,  and  on  the 
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side  of  Greene  upon  the  most  profound 
respect,  admiration,  unquestioning- 
loyalty,  willing  obedience  and  un- 
bounded faith,  with  never  a  doubt  or  a 
thought  of  jealousy.  A  remarkable 
instance  of  this  constancy  appears  in 
the  middle  years  of  the  war,  when 
Greene  was  holding  the  position  of 
quartermaster  general,  a  position  ut- 
terly distasteful  to  him  and  which  he 
only  consented  to  take  to  oblige 
Washington,  who  needed  him  in  that 
office.  Washington  for  some  cause 
not  preserved  in  history  inflicted  upon 
Greene  one  of  those  violent  outbursts 
of  temper  which,  although  rare,  still 
occasionally  occurred,  to  prove  that 
the  Father  of  his  Country  was  subject 
to  human  infirmities.  Greene  replied 
in  a  dignified  letter,  maintaining  his 
position  and  closing  with  these  words: 
"Your  influence  brought  me  into  the 
office,  and  the  want  of  your  approba- 
tion will  induce  me  to  go  out."  The 
intimacy  of  the  two  friends  continued 
uninterrupted  by  this  incident.  Na- 
thanael  Greene  was  far  more  quick 
tempered  than  Washington,  and  often 
criticised  others  unwisely.  Indeed  his 
want  of  full   control   over  his  temper 


was  what  most  of  all  hindered  him 
from  climbing  to  the  height  of  moral 
fame  reached  by  the  wonderfully  self 
controlled  and  self  poised  Washing- 
ton. But  his  deep  affection  restrained 
his  temper,  when  he  was  unjustly  criti- 
cised by  Washington;  he  could  never 
be  angry  with  the  man  he  loved. 

Nathanael  Greene  had  many  noble 
qualities  of  soul.  Although  quick  to 
resent  a  fancied  injury,  he  was  capable 
of  really  great  self  control ;  and  he  al- 
ways remained  modest  in  the  midst  of 
the  attention  and  honors  heaped  upon 
him  by  a  grateful  country.  He  was  de- 
votedly attached  to  his  home  and 
family,  and  he  delighted  in  society  and 
social  festivities  of  all  kinds,  especially 
dancing,  a  pastime  sternly  forbidden 
by  his  strict  Quaker  father.  The  story 
is  familiar,  that  the  young  Nathanael 
one  night  attended  a  dance  surrepti- 
tiously, climbing  out  of  his  chamber 
window  after  he  had  apparently  retired 
for  the  night;  but  the  open  window 
told  the  tale,  and  on  his  return  at  mid- 
night he  saw  in  the  starlight  his  stern 
parent  pacing  back  and  forth  with  a 
horsewhip.  With  a  quickness  of 
thought  characteristic  of  the  boy  as  of 
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the  man,  he  slipped  around  to  the 
wood  pile  and,  covering  as  much  of 
his  person  as  possible  with  an  armor 
of  shingles  placed  underneath  his 
jacket  and  trousers,  presented  himself 
to  the  paternal  eye  for  the  inevitable 
punishment.  In  later  years,  when  he 
had  been  "read  out  of  Friends'  meet- 
ing" because  of  his  attendance  upon 
military  parades  and  drills,  and  refused 
to  explain  his  conduct  to  the  meeting, 
he  was  free  to  dance  as  much  as  he 
liked,  and  in  winter  quarters  he  re- 
lieved the  tedium  of  the  long  evenings 
by  dancing  parties  at  his  headquarters. 
It  was  at 
one  of  these 
hops  that 
Gen.  Wash- 
ington and 
Mrs.  Greene 
danced  up- 
wards of 
three  hours 
without  once 
sitting  down; 
Gen.  Greene 
writes  of  the 
affair:  "Upon 
the  whole  we 
had  a  pretty 
little  frisk." 

The  intel- 
lectual quali- 
ties of  Gen. 
Greene  were 
of  a  high 
order.  He 
possessed 
a  veritable 
thirst  for 
knowledge. 

But  his  father,  although  amply  able 
to  give  his  sons  a  college  educa- 
tion, deemed  education  unnecessary 
and  the  time  spent  upon  it  a  sinful 
waste,  beyond  what  was  needed  to 
acquire  a  working  knowledge  of  read- 
ing, writing  and  ciphering,  and  in  his 
estimation  the  Bible  and  writings  of 
George  Fox  and  Robert  Barclay  were 
the  only  books  needful  to  be  read;  so 
that  the  little  knowledge  which  could 
be  picked  up  in  the  long  winter  even- 
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ings  at  home  under  the  guidance  of  a 
tutor  provided  by  his  father  for  him- 
self and  his  brothers  was  all  that  the 
boy  Nathanael  was  allowed  to  have. 
He  says  of  this  in  his  later  years:  "I 
was  educated  as  a  Quaker,  and  among 
the  most  superstitious  sort,  and  that 
of  itself  is  enough  to  cramp  the  best 
of  geniuses,  much  more  mine."  All 
his  life  he  was  weighed  down  by  this 
sense  of  lack  in  his  early  education, 
and  he  endeavored  with  striking  suc- 
cess to  correct  by  constant  study  and 
reading  these  early  deficiencies.  He 
was   almost   morbidly    sensitive    upon 

this  point, 
and  looked 
almost  with 
awe  upon 
those  who 
had  had  the 
educational 
privileges  de- 
nied him.  He 
was  anxious 
for  his  wife 
too,  the  little 
Block  Island 
girl,  Cather- 
ine  Little- 
field,  and  in 
his  letters  to 
her  advised 
her  to  pay 
attention  to 
her  spelling. 
Such  ar- 
dent thirst  as 
his  for  learn- 
ing at  last  so 
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far  influenced 
his  father  that 
he  gave  his  consent  for  Nathanael 
to  read  a  little  Latin  and  geometry  with 
a  young  man  at  East  Greenwich,  Wil- 
liam Maxwell,  who  became  a  lifelong 
friend  of  the  family,  and  whose  name- 
sake now  owns  the  old  home  at  Po- 
towomut.  Later  he  studied  law  a  lit- 
tle, by  his  father's  advice, — who  with 
sharp  _  eye  to  personal  profit  desired 
this  aid  in  a  lawsuit  in  which  his  older 
sons  became  involved. 

The  boy,  reading  and  studying  by 
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the  light  of  the  fire  in  the  forge,  hit 
upon  a  plan  to  earn  money  to  buy  for 
himself  the  books  he  so  much  coveted. 
He  made  some  anchors  and  other  toys 
of  iron,  and  one  fine  day  when  fifteen 
years  old,  a  vessel  being  about  to  go 
to  Newport  to  carry  a  cargo  of  the 
products  of  the  forge  and  mills  to  mar- 
ket, he  obtained  permission  to  go  too. 
Arriving  in  Newport,  he  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  selling  his  toys,  and  enter- 
ing a  bookshop  told  the  shop-keeper 
he  wanted  to  buy  "a  book."  The 
Reverend  Ezra  Stiles,  afterwards  presi- 
dent of  Yale  University  and  at  that 
time  pastor  of  the  Second  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Newport,  happened 


This  forge  and  mill  had  been  erected 
by  his  father  in  1741,  the  year  before 
Nathanael  was  born,  and  Nathanael 
and  his  seven  brothers,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Jacob  Greene  and  Company, 
continued  the  business.  Upon  assum- 
ing charge  of  the  Coventry  forge  in 
1770,  Nathanael  Greene  built  himself 
a  house,  which  is  still  standing  upon 
the  hill  above  the  south  fork  of  the 
Pawtuxet  river,  near  the  Quidnick 
railroad  station.  Here  in  1774  he 
brought  his  bride,  the  brilliant  Cather- 
ine Littlefield,  and  from  here,  after 
only  a  year  spent  with  her,  he  rode 
away,  at  his  country's  call.  Eight  of 
the  twelve  years  between  his  marriage 
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to  be  in  the  shop,  and  at  once  took  a 
lively  interest  in  the  boy  who  wanted 
so  much  a  book  to  read,  but  who  was 
so  absolutely  ignorant  of  what  book 
he  wanted.  He  advised  him  to  buy 
Locke  on  the  Understanding,  Watt's 
Elements  of  Logic,  and  Euclid.  These 
books  were  the  nucleus  of  a  library 
which  numbered  250  volumes  by  the 
time  Greene  took  charge  of  the  forge 
at  Coventry  in  1770. 


and  death  were  passed  in  the  army, 
but  Mrs.  Greene  spent  much  of  her 
time  in  camp  with  him. 

The  five  years  at  Coventry  were 
years  of  study  and  of  experience. 
During  the  whole  period  he  was  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembly. 
He  had  gained  a  clear  style  of  speech 
and  composition,  he  had  an  active, 
alert  mind  and  a  sound  judgment. 
"His     mind/'     says     Colonel     F.     V. 
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Greene,  "saw  reali- 
ties and  not  pic- 
tures." All  his  la- 
borious life  he  was 
a  student.  As  a 
boy,  we  have  seen, 
he  studied  Latin 
and  geometry  by 
the  light  of  the 
forge;  as  a  man  he 
stole  from  his  night 
hours  time  to  read, 
by  the  light  of  his 
camp-fire,  Caesar, 
Vattel  and  other 
authorities  on  mili- 
tary and  interna- 
tional law.  Daring 
in  spirit,  but  always 
modest  and,  in  dis- 
charging the  im- 
portant trust  com- 
mitted to  him,  la- 
menting his  great 
defects  of  educa- 
tion, he  says:  "I 
desire  to  be  neither  rash  nor  timorous." 
This  sentiment  suggests  the  motto 
upon  the  Greene  coat-of-arms,  so 
appropriate  to  his  character:  Nee 
iimeo  nee  spemo — "I  neither  fear  nor 
despise." 

The  military  career  of  Nathanael 
Greene  furnishes  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  instances  in  history  of  the 
selection  of  one  who  had  no  military 
training  or  experience  to  command  in 
time  of  war  the  entire  forces  of  the 
state.  More  remarkable  still,  history 
bias  preserved  no  record  of  the  reason 
for  this  action.  It  is  only  from  the 
subsequent  career  of  the  man  that  one 
perceives  that  keen  foresight  of  the 
situation  which  he  possessed  and 
which  undoubtedly  led  the  General 
Assembly  by  a  unanimous  vote  to 
elect  him  to  be  Brigadier  General  in 
command  of  the  Army  of  Observation. 

That  his  interest  in  military  affairs 
was  already  strong  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  when  the  excitement  caused 
by  the  passage  of  the  Boston  Port 
Bill  reached  Rhode  Island  he,  with  his 
cousin  Christopher  Greene,  the  future 
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hero  of  Red  Bank, 
James  M.  Varnum, 
the  future  General 
of  the  Rhode  Island 
forces,  and  Archi- 
bald Crary  ob- 
tained from  the 
General  Assembly 
a  charter  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the 
Kentish  Guards  of 
Warwick  and  East 
Greenwich.  This 
militia  company  is 
still  in  existence. 
During  the  Revo- 
lution it  had  the 
honor  of  furnishing 
no  less  than  thirty- 
two  officers  to  the 
Continental  army. 

I  m  m  e  d  i  a  tely 
upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  com- 
pany, Nathanael 
Greene  made  a 
journey  to  Boston,  ostensibly  on 
business  for  his  forge  and  mill,  but 
really  to  buy  a  musket  and  to  find  a 
drill  master  for  the  Kentish  Guards. 
He  watched  the  parades  of  British 
troops  on  Boston  Common,  bought 
his  musket  and  some  works  on  mili- 
tary tactics,  and  engaged  a  British 
deserter  to  return  with  him  to  drill  the 
Guards.  Owing  to  the  excited  con- 
dition of  the  country  secrecy  was 
necessary,  and  the  drill-master  and 
Greene  returned  to  Rhode  Island  by 
different  routes,  wdiile  the  musket  went 
by  still  another  way,  concealed  in  the 
straw  at  the  bottom  of  a  farmer's 
wagon.  Now,  after  a  hundred  and 
twenty-two  years,  the  old  musket 
hangs  upon  the  wall  in  the  old  Po- 
towomut  home. 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  19,  1775, 
news  reached  Nathanael  Greene,  at 
his  home  in  Coventry,  of  the  battle 
of  Lexington.  Riding  at  once  to  East 
Greenwich,  he  joined  the  Kent- 
ish Guards,  and  at  daybreak  they 
marched  to  Providence  and  to  the 
Rhode  Island   boundary,  but  at  that 
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point  were  ordered  by  the  Tory  gov- 
ernor to  return  to  Providence.  Two 
days  later  the  General  Assembly  in 
special  session  resolved  to  raise  an 
army  of  1,500  men  to  march  for  the 
defense  of  Rhode  Island  and  to  aid  the 
other  colonists  if  necessary.  Thus 
the  Army  of  Observation  was  formed, 
and  on  the  second  of  May,  1775, 
Xathanael  Greene  was  elected  brigadier 
general  in  command.  The  most  im- 
portant office  in  the  gift  of  the  colony 
was  thus  entrusted  to  a  young  man, 
a  Quaker  by  birth  and  training  and 
of  no  experience  in  the  arts  of  war. 
But  the   General  Assembly   made  no 


mistake  in  their  selection.  Washing- 
ton after  visiting  the  Rhode  Island 
camp  at  Jamaica  Plain  said  of  the 
troops:  'Though  raw,  irregular  and 
undisciplined,  they  are  under  much 
better  government  than  any  around 
Boston" ;  and  Colonel  Reed,  Washing- 
ton's military  secretary,  writes  that 
"Greene's  command  consisted  of  three 
regiments,  then  the  best  disciplined 
and  appointed  in  the  whole  American 
army."  Although  close  at  hand  at 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  they  were 
not  in  that  action,  being  stationed  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  line. 

The  thoroughness  with  which  Gen- 
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eral  Greene  applied  himself  to  his 
work,  drilling  his  men  daily,  sitting 
up  at  night  to  study  military  tactics 
and  law  by  his  camp  fire,  and  reflecting 
deeply  on  the  situation,  —  all  this  laid 
a  solid  foundation  for  his  subsequent 
brilliant  career.  Of  the  four  major 
generals  and  eight  brigadier  generals 
appointed  at  Cambridge  at  the  time 
of  the  organization  of  the  army  under 
Washington  as  commander-in-chief, 
Greene  alone  retained  active  com- 
mand at  the  close  of  the  war.  His 
military  genius  appears  in  his  grasp 
of  the  situation  from  the  very  first. 
Two  remarkable  letters  written  to 
Governor  Samuel  Ward,  the  Rhode 
Island  delegate  to  the  Continental 
Congress,  in  October,  1775,  and  Janu- 
ary, 1776,  give  a  clue  to  the  reason  for 
the  choice  of  Greene  as  commander  of 
the  Rhode  Island  troops.  He  per- 
ceived at  the  very  beginning  that  the 
contest  involved  the  united  colonies, 
that  their  independence  was  at  stake, 
and  that  united  action  was  necessary 
to  success,  even  if  his  own  colony  was 
the  greatest  sufferer.  In  these  letters 
he  argued  for  a  prompt  declaration  of 
independence,  because  there  was  no 
alternative  but  subjugation  and  be- 
cause such  a  declaration  would  make 
so  wide  a  breach  with  England  that 
France  as  an  enemy  of  Great  Britain 
would  be  sure  of  advantage  to  herself 
by  aiding  the  colonies,  —  and  the 
colonies  could  never  obtain  the  aid  of 
France  unless  she  was  thus  assured 
of  advantage  to  herself.  This,  at  a 
time  when  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  colonies  and  many  of  the  dele- 
gates in  Congress  still  clung  to  the 
hope  of  reconciliation  with  England 
shows  a  keen  diplomatic  insight.  He 
then  proceeds  to  outline  the  necessary 
military  measures  to  accomplish  this 
end,  measures  also  advocated  by 
Washington,  but  by  none  of  the  other 
officers,  nor  by  Congress  itself.  These 
were  a  united  army  under  one  com- 
mander, to  whose  authority  all  should 
be  subject,  a  full  and  complete  equip- 
ment of  clothing,  food,  ammunition 
and   all   the    necessary    munitions    of 


war,  and  finally  the  enlistment  of  all 
soldiers  for  the  entire  war,  and  that 
a  bounty  be  given  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  reply  to  the  objections  of 
those  who  held  that  the  duty  of  the 
Rhode  Island  troops  was  to  stay  at 
home  and  defend  their  own  sea-coast, 
he  says:  "We  must  expect  to  make 
partial  sacrifices  for  the  public  good. 
I  love  the  Colony  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  have  ever  had  a  very  great  affec- 
tion for  the  town  of  Newport,  but  I 
am  not.  so  attached  to  either  as  to  be 
willing  to  injure  the  common  cause 
for  their  particular  benefit."  As  to 
the  objection  to  the  great  expense 
which  a  consolidated  army  entails,  he 
says:  "What" signifies  our  being  fright- 
ened at  the  expense?  If  we  suc- 
ceed we  gain  all,  but  if  we  are  con- 
quered we  lose  all." 

If  Congress  and  the  colonies  had 
been  willing  to  adopt  these  measures, 
so  ably  advocated  by  Washington  and 
Greene,  our  Revolutionary  struggle 
would  have  been  much  shortened  and 
a  great  amount  of  suffering  and  hard- 
ship avoided.  No  measures  were  ever 
taken  to  equip  the  army  properly,  for 
there  was  no  adequate  central  govern- 
ment with  power  to  raise  money  by 
taxation.  As  a  result  it  often  happened 
that  men  who  were  imperatively  re- 
quired in  the  field  were  obliged  to 
remain  in  their  tents  for  lack  of  a 
sufficient  amount  of  clothing  to  cover 
their  nakedness,  and  the  marches 
of  the  troops  were  marked  by  the 
bloodstains  upon  the  frozen  ground 
from  the  feet  of  the  soldiers  tramp- 
ing without  shoes  in  the  dead  of 
winter.  The  annual  enlistments  were 
never  wholly  discontinued,  and  often 
the  result  of  a  victory  was  nearly 
effaced  by  the  wholesale  departure  of 
troops  whose  term  of  enlistment  had 
expired.  A  rabid  prejudice  against 
standing  armies  and  a  jealousy  as  to 
who  should  wear  honors  served  to 
keep  up  this  militia  system  of  service. 
It  is  true  that  Washington  was  made 
commander-in-chief,  but  he  was  for  a 
long  time  hampered  by  the  orders  of 
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Congress,  whose  views  often  differed 
radically  from  his  own. 

Greene,  with  his  far-seeing  vision, 
grasped  the  difficulties  of  the  situation 
and  openly  said  that  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  a  military  army  constantly 
changing  and  the  recruits  coming  and 
going  almost  at  pleasure  was  "a  des- 
perate game" ;  yet  with  ardent  patriot- 
ism he  threw  himself  into  it  heart  and 
soul. 

Up  to  the  time  when,  in  October, 
1780,  he  took  charge  of  the  southern 
army,  Nathanael  Greene's  military 
genius  was  obscured  and  his  develop- 
ment hampered  by  peculiarly  adverse 
circumstances.  Personal  illness  at 
critical  times  in  the  cause,  jealousy 
among  the  other  generals  of  his  talents 
and  his  influence  with  Washington, 
failure  at  decisive  moments  of  those 
on  whose  skill  he  relied,  appointment 
to  an  office  utterly  distasteful  to  him 
and  discouraging  to  his  ambition,  — 
for,  as  he  says,  "Nobody  ever  heard  of 
a  quartermaster  general  in  history," 
—  and  finally  the  shattering  of  his 
plans  by  the  very  winds  and  waves 
and  the  storms  from  heaven,  all  these 
seemed  to  conspire  against  him  and 
his  fame.  But  the  indomitable  perse- 
verance of  the  man,  his  devotion  to 
study  and  his  determination  to  rise 
above  these  limitations  of  his  environ- 
ment enabled  him  to  gain  skill  and 
strength  for  future  use,  when  his 
genius  was  free!  to  exercise  itself  in  a 
wider  field.  Indeed,  in  one  aspect  our 
Revolutionary  struggle  seems  to  be 
a  history  of  military  defeats,  only 
saved  from  disaster  and  crowned  with 
victory  by  the  marvellous  skill  of  such 
men  as  Washington  and  Greene. 

Greene's  first  battle,  fought  at  Long 
Island  by  9,000  Continentals  against 
2,400  British,  while  he  lay  on  a  bed  of 
fever,  was  a  complete  defeat.  The 
odds  were  fearful;  but,  judging  from 
what  he  was  able  to  do  in  later  days 
under  similar  circumstances  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Brandywine,  his  skill  and 
courage  and  his  personal  presence  on 
the  field  would  no  doubt  have  pre- 
vented the  loss  and  demoralization  that 


ensued.  Washington's  skill  in  moving 
the  whole  army  over  to  New  York 
after  his  defeat,  under  the  very  eyes 
of  the  British  General  Howe,  alone 
saved  the  colonial  army  from  utter 
destruction;  and  for  this  none  praised 
him  more  highly  than  Greene. 

The  capture  by  the  British  of  Fort 
Washington  on  .the  Hudson,  when 
General  Greene  was  in  command,  was 
due  to  the  error  of  Washington  in 
yielding  to  Greene's  advice  to  hold 
the  garrison  instead  of  withdrawing 
from  it.  This  misfortune  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  opposition  of  Lee 
and  Gates  to  Washington,  an  opposi- 
tion fraught  with  such  dangerous  pos- 
sibilities and  serious  consequences  all 
through  the  war.  But  with  Washing- 
ton and  Greene  the  event  only 
cemented  their  confidence  in  each 
other.  Washington  never  blamed 
Greene  for  his  error  of  judgment  in 
insisting  that  the  garrison  should  be 
held,  and  Greene  never  indulged  in 
recrimination  against  Washington  for 
allowing  himself  to  be  overborne  by 
Greene's  advice.  He  took  the  matter 
much  to  heart,  pondered  over  his  mis- 
take, and  sought  more  and  more  to 
merit  the  confidence  of  his  com- 
mander-in-chief. That  Washington's 
confidence  in  Greene's  skill  continued 
unshaken  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
his  brilliant  retreat  across  the  Dela- 
ware and  his  movements  around 
Trenton  and  Princeton  were  planned 
with  the  aid  and  advice  of  Greene  and 
others  of  the  generals. 

The  jealousy  in  the  army  at 
Greene's  influence  over  Washington 
seized  upon  Greene's  delay  in  arriving 
on  the  field  at  the  battle  of  German- 
town  as  an  opportunity  to  make  in- 
sinuations, but  there  was  no  open 
criticism.  The  hints  of  censure  that 
were  made  were  "too  feeble,"  says 
Colonel  Henry  Lee,  "to  attract  notice 
when  levelled  at  a  general  whose  uni- 
form conduct  had  already  placed  him 
high  in  the  confidence  of  his  chief  and 
of  the  army."  Nor  at  this  late  day, 
when  the  fame  of  Nathanael  Greene  is 
brighter     than     ever     before,     would 
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these  feeble  hints  of  his  enemies  be 
mentioned,  if  it  were  not  that  the  his- 
torian Bancroft  has  been  so  influenced 
by  them  as  to  criticise  Greene  severely 
and  unjustly.  No  historian  has  ever 
supported  Bancroft  in  his  charge.  In 
fact,  Greene  fought  with  all  his  cour- 
age and  skill  after  he  reached  the 
field,  and  his  delay  in  arriving  was 
solely  due  to  the  incompetency  of  his 
guide  shown  in  losing  the  way.  The 
criticism  is  now  clearly  traced  to  the 
jealousy  and  opposition  of  Charles 
Lee,  whose  treason  at  the  subsequent 
battle  of  Monmouth,  though  lying  un- 
discovered for  seventy  years,  caused 
the  loss  of  a  brilliantly  planned  battle 
and  entailed  upon  the  American  peo- 
ple three  more  long  years  of  warfare, 
— treason  more  injurious  in  its  conse- 
quences than  that  of  Benedict  Arnold. 
During  the  winter  1777-78  at  Val- 
ley Forge,  Greene,  out  of  his  devotion 
to  Washington,  reluctantly  took  the 
position  of  quartermaster  general, 
stipulating,  however,  that  he  should 
retain  his  rank  in  the  line.  It  was  a 
hard  place.  To  clothe  and  feed  an 
army,  with  no  certain  fund  out  of 
which  to  pay  the  bills,  with  a  cur- 
rency so  depreciated  that  at  one  time 
it  took  $400  to  buy  a  hat  and  $1,600 
for  a  suit  of  clothes,  with  no  care  of 
the  property  taken  by  the  soldiers, 
whose  term  of  enlistment  was  too 
brief  for  them  to  feel  any  need  of  pre- 
serving their  equipments,  and  with 
much  loss  by  the  carrying  home  of 
valuable  articles  when  the  term  of  ser- 
vice expired,  with  interference  from 
Congress,  property  concealed  by  the 
citizens  lest  it  should  be  taken  for  the 
army,  and  general  confusion  and  dis- 
order in  the  commissariat,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  Greene  at  last  resigned 
in  exasperation,  harshly  criticising 
Congress.  His  only  error  was  in  not 
resigning  sooner  than  he  did,  for  his 
delay  gave  some  color  to  the  accusa- 
tion of  his  enemies  that  he  was  en- 
riching himself  at  the  expense  of  the 
country.  In  fact,  he  was  not  paid 
sufficient  to  cover  expenses,  and  he 
used  his  own  private  fortune  to  meet 


the  deficit.  It  was  only  his  perfect 
fidelity  and  affection  toward  Wash- 
ington that  held  him  in  the  office  be- 
yond the  time  when  his  own  personal 
dignity  required  him  to  leave  it.  His 
success  as  head  of  the  commissariat 
was  so  great,  however,  in  getting 
means  of  transportation,  clothing, 
tents  and  forage,  that  Washington 
says  it  was  by  Greene's  extraordinary 
exertions  that  the  army  was  enabled 
to  take  the  field  the  moment  it  was 
necessary  and  to  move  with  rapidity. 
He  resigned  the  office  shortly  before 
his  appointment  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  .the  southern  army,  but  his 
experience  therein  gained  was  of 
great  assistance  to  him  in  the  south- 
ern campaign. 

Not  long  after  his  appointment  as 
quartermaster  general,  the  French 
fleet  arrived  at  Newport,  and  Greene 
at  his  own  request  was  sent  to  act  with 
Lafayette,  who  had  already  gone,  in 
the  Rhode  Island  campaign  of  1778. 
He  had  not  set  foot  in  his  native  state 
since  the  afternoon,  in  1775,  when  he 
rode  away  from  his  Coventry  home  at 
his  country's  call;  and  he  was  anxious 
to  visit  his  family,  who  were  then  at 
home.  On  arrival,  Greene,  with  Gen- 
erals Sullivan  and  Lafayette,  in  co- 
operation with  the  French  Admiral 
D'Estaing,  organized  the  unfortunate 
Sullivan  expedition,  a  brilliantly 
planned  military  and  naval  attack 
upon  the  British  intrenched  at  New- 
port, which  deserved  success,  but  was 
a  complete  and  disastrous  failure,  due 
in  part  to  a  fearful  hurricane  and  in 
part  to  a  lack  of  tact  in  dealing  with 
hot  headed  Frenchmen  by  sonie 
equally  hot  headed  Americans.  Greene 
planned  the  movements,  and  when 
they  failed  from  these  unforeseen 
causes,  he  alone,  quick  tempered  as  he 
was,  kept  his  temper,  poured  oil  on 
the  troubled  waters  and  made  peace. 

What  ought  to  have  been  a  brilliant 
success,  and  what  might  even  in  spite 
of  the  violent  storm  have  proved  so,  if 
Greene  had  been  in  command  (so  say 
the  best  military  critics),  and  indeed 
might  have  shortened  the  war,  was  in 
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reality  a  dismal  failure.  The  naval 
part  of  the  expedition  was  destroyed 
by  one  of  the  worst  hurricanes  of  the 
century,  long  remembered  by  those 
then  living.  It  drove  the  French 
ships  out  to  sea,  damaging  them 
severely,  and  upon  the  land  it  blew 
down  tents,  killed  horses,  destroyed 
ammunition  by  the  accompanying 
floods  of  rain,  and  injured  the  land 
force  under  Generals  Sullivan,  Greene 
and  Lafayette.  When  D'Estaing  was 
able  to  get  his  ships  back  to  their  an- 
chorage, he  refused  to  assist  in  carry- 
ing out  the  attack  on  Newport.  All 
the  officers,  except  Lafayette,  drew  up 
and  signed  a  solemn  protest,  but  it 
was  of  no  avail.  By  his  lack  of  tact 
Sullivan  had  given  offense,  and 
D'Estaing  sailed  away  to  Boston  to 
repair  his  ships,  as  he  averred,  carry- 
ing all  his  4,000  men  with  him,  a  num- 
ber surely  not  necessary  for  the  work 
of  repairing  the  vessels.  In  the  ex- 
citement that  ensued  Greene  was  the 
only  officer  who  kept  his  head  and 
temper;  and  by  his  tact  and  exertions 
he  effected  a  reconciliation,  while 
standing  up  for  Sullivan  against  all 
criticisms,  at  the  same  time  appeas- 
ing the  Frenchmen.  The  battle  of 
Rhode  Island  was  finally  fought,  but 
was  lost  because  Greene's  plans  for  a 
sharp  attack  were  overruled  by  Sulli- 


van. 


It  will  be  seen  that  up  to  the  time 
of  his  appointment  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  southern  army,  Nathanael 
Greene's  military  ability  had  been 
shown  more  by  what  he  had  revealed 
himself  as  capable  of  doing  when  op- 
portunity might  offer  than  by  what 
he  had  actually  been  able  to  accom- 
plish, so  hampered  was  he  by  circum- 
stances. But  in  October,  1780,  his 
appointment  to  succeed  General 
Gates  as  commander  of  the  south- 
ern army  enabled  him  to  "break  the 
bars  of  circumstance"  and  to  show 
in  a  wider  field  what  he  could  really 
do.  The  brilliancy  of  his  southern 
campaign  is  the  pillar  upon  which  his 
fame  rests.  His  carrying  the  war 
into  South  Carolina  in  order  to  force 


Cornwallis  to  give  up  the  contest  in 
North  Carolina  has  been  likened  to 
Scipio's  leaving  Hannibal  in  Italy  to 
overcome  him  in  Carthage.  His  plan 
of  campaign,  by  dividing  his  force, 
none  too  strong  at  best,  at  the  very 
beginning,  in  order  to  divide  and  dis- 
perse the  enemy  by  compelling  them 
to  meet  attacks  in  widely  separated 
quarters  at  the  same  time,  was  a  bold 
piece  of  strategy.  In  this  he  was  ably 
assisted  by  his  officers,  who  were  an 
unusually  brilliant  group  of  men. 
Even  this,  as  John  Fiske  well  points 
out,  shows  Greene's  wonderful  genius. 
"It  is  only  an  able  general  who  knows 
how  to  use  such  admirable  instru- 
ments. Men  of  narrow  intelligence 
do  not  like  to  have  able  men  about 
them  and  do  not  know  how  to  deal 
with  them.  But  genius  is  quick  to 
see  genius  and  knows  what  to  do  with 
it."  And  so,  with  this  fine  group  of 
officers,  Morgan,  Campbell,  Marion, 
Sumter,  Otho  Williams,  William 
Washington  and  Lighthorse  Harry 
Lee,  Greene  knew  what  each  one  of 
these  would  do  and  could  do,  and 
took  that  into  account  in  planning  his 
sweeping  movements. 

It  was  because  his  army  was  so 
strong  in  officers  and  so  weak  in  men, 
that  he  divided  it,  being  unable  to 
cope  with  Cornwallis  in  a  body.  The 
latter,  weak  in  officers  and  strong  in 
men,  was  thus  forced  to  weaken  his 
stronger  army  by  dividing  it.  Thus 
Greene  kept  control  of  every  situa- 
tion, and  in  seven  months'  time,  with 
no  money  and  no  proper  equipment, 
his  army  sometimes  without  sufficient 
clothing  or  food,  actually  subsisting 
for  ten  days  at  one  period  on  nothing 
but  rice  and  frogs,  he  had  marched 
950  miles,  fought  three  battles,  car- 
ried on  a  siege,  conducted  a  most 
skilful  retreat  and  an  equally  brilliant 
advance,  and,  though  defeated  in 
every  battle  and  losing  his  principal 
siege,  he  had  gained  the  ultimate  ob- 
ject of  every  movement.  He  had 
driven  Cornwallis  out  of  the  Carolinas. 
pursuing  him  only  long  enough  to 
make  his  retreat  sure,  and  insuring  his 
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encounter  at  Yorktown  with  the 
northern  branch  of  the  Continental 
army,  where  the  British  general  met 
his  final  defeat.  Cornwallis  excused 
his  retreat  north  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  too  small  a  force  to  follow 
Greene  south  without  the  utmost 
hazard  and  ruin.  But  Greene  had 
just  done  the  same  thing  with  a 
smaller  force  and,  marching  through 
an  enemy's  country,  had  broken  up  a 
line  of  garrison  posts  of  twice  his 
numbers,  and  finally,  after  driving  a 
part  of  the  British  army  out  of  the 
South,  he  with  but  1,500  men  kept  the 
remainder,  to>  the  number  of  9,775 
effective  soldiers,  cooped  up  in  the  city 
of  Charleston  for  a  whole  year,  over- 
awed and  not  daring  to  attack  him, 
but  at  last  quietly  evacuating  the  town 
by  means  of  their  ships.  No  wonder 
that  the  Southern  states,  led  by  South 
Carolina,  showered  upon  him  gifts  of 
money  and  lands,  much  needed 
money, —  for  he  had  spent  all  his  pri- 
vate fortune  and  even  involved  him- 
self in  debt,  in  order  to  clothe  and 
supply  his  troops.  Thus  it  came  about 
that  he  died  a  poor  man,  for  Congress 
never  reimbursed  him  for  his  outlay. 

He  returned  to  Rhode  Island  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  lived  for  a  time 
on  Mill  Street  in  Newport,  but  was 
obliged  to  return  South  to  attend  to 
the  money  affairs  in  which  his  guar- 
anty for  expenditures  for  the  troops 
had  involved  him;  and  here,  June  19, 
1786,  while  still  a  young  man,  44 
years  of  age,  he  died  at  Mulberry 
Grove,  near  Savannah,  an  estate  given 
to  him  by  the  grateful  colony  of 
Georgia.* 

And  now,  what  was  his  rank  in  the 
opinion  of  his  contemporaries?  The 
French  minister  to  America,  Luzerne, 
speaks  of  him  as  "a  general  who  has 
effected  such  great  things  with  such 
inferior  means."  Colonel  Henry  Lee 
says :  "Fortune  often  gives  victory,  but 

*The  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
in  Rhode  Island  are  making  an  effort  to  secure  a  statue  of 
General  Greene  for  the  new  State  House  now  building  in 
Providence.  The  Greene  Statue  Committee  of  these  socie- 
ties is  just  organizing  and  contemplates  making  an  appeal 
to  all  admirers  of  Nathanael  Greene  for  co-operation,  es- 
pecially to  kindred  patriotic  organizations. 


when  the  weak,  destitute  of  the  essen- 
tial means  of  war,  successfully  oppose 
the  strong,  it  is  not  chance,  but  sub- 
lime genius  which  guides  the  inter- 
mediate operations  and  controls  the 
ultimate  event."  Robert  Morris,  su- 
perintendent of  finance,  wrote  at  the 
close  of  Greene's  southern  campaign: 
"Fullest  applause  to  an  officer  who 
finds  in  his  own  genius  an  ample  re- 
source for  the  want  of  men,  money, 
clothes,  arms  and  supplies."  Another 
contemporary,  Ramsay,  calls  him  "a 
general  whose  military  talents  were 
equal  to,  a  reinforcement."  Finally 
Jared  Sparks,  the  historian,  estimates 
him  as  the  most  extraordinary  man  in 
the  army. 

Ordinarily  contemporary  praise  is  so 
mingled  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment  that  later  history,  with  a 
calmer  mind  and  clearer  vision,  can- 
not sustain  the  verdict  of  the  early 
time.  But  so  marvelous  were  the 
deeds  of  Nathanael  Greene  that  mod- 
ern historians  surpass  his  contempo- 
raries in  his  praises.  A  competent 
military  critic,  a  member  of  the  same 
family,  Colonel  Francis  Vinton 
Greene,  in  his  "Life  of  General 
Greene,"  published  in  1893,  says  that 
in  strategy  and  tactics  he  had  no  su- 
perior, not  even  Washington,  and  that 
his  prudence  in  battle  was  remarkable, 
especially  in  a  man  naturally  so  im- 
pulsive, and  that  while  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  compare  any  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary heroes  with  the  leaders  in 
other  wars,  because  the  conditions 
were  so  dissimilar,  yet  among  those 
heroes  Nathanael  Greene  is  surpassed 
by  none  and  is  truly  entitled  to  be 
called  a  great  commander.  The  lead- 
ing American  historian  of  our  day, 
John  Fiske,  speaks  of  the  fact  of  the 
appointment  of  Greene  as  president 
of  the  court  that  tried  and  sentenced 
Major  Andre  as  a  proof  of  his  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  military  law;  and 
of  his  southern  successes  he  says: 
"Coming  upon  the  scene  under  almost 
every  imaginable  disadvantage,  he  had 
reorganized  the  remnant  of  Gates's 
broken  and   dispirited  army,  he  had 
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taken  the  initiative  from  the  first,  and 
he  had  held  the  game  in  his  own  hands 
till  the  last  blow  was  struck.  So  con- 
summate had  been  his  strategy  that, 
whether  victorious  or  defeated  on  the 
field,  he  had  in  every  instance  gained 
the  object  for  which  the  campaign  was 
made.  What  Greene  might  have  ac- 
complished on  a  wider  field  and  with 
more  ample  resources  can  never  be 
known.  But  the  intellectual  qualities 
which  he  showed  in  his  southern 
campaign  were  those  which  have 
characterized  some  of  the  foremost 
strategists  of  modern  times." 

The  greatness  of  Nathanael  Greene 
was  a  greatness  of  character,  ability 
and  genius,  developed  under  adverse 


circumstances  by  a  manly  ambition, 
and  only  limited  by  those  outward 
barriers  of  inadequate  support  and 
narrowness  of  opportunity  which  were 
beyond  his  own  control.  Best  of  all, 
he  was  the  strong  right  arm  of  Wash- 
ington; and  as  in  classic  times  the 
names  of  Aeneas  and  his  faithful 
Achates  were  spoken  in  one  breath, 
and  as  in  our  own  day  Grant  and 
Sherman,  the  twin  heroes  of  the  war 
of  the  rebellion,  are  linked  in  one 
memory,  so  the  loyal  and  devoted 
friends  of  our  Revolutionary  era  go 
down  into  history  inseparably  united 
—  George  Washington,  the  father  of 
his  country,  and  Nathanael  Greene, 
saviour  of  the  south. 


IDEALS  OF  COLLEGE  EDUCATION. 


By   F.   Spvncer   Baldwin. 


T  the  present  time  two 
contrasted  ideals  of  col- 
lege education  are  con- 
tending for  possession 
of  the  field.  These 
opposing  ideals  may 
be  designated  as  the  orthodox- 
classical,  and  the  heterodox-practical, 
The  educator  of  the  orthodox-classical 
school  would  restrict  the  college 
curriculum  to  the  so-called  "hu- 
manities and  liberal  arts."  He  would 
have  the  student  devote  himself 
chiefly  to  the  language,  the  literature, 
and  the  life  of  the  classic  past.  He 
holds  that  the  study  of  the  classics  will 
develop  the  mind,  elevate  the  moral 
nature,  and  refine  the  tastes  of  the 
student,  as  no  other  discipline  can  pos- 
sibly do.  Education,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  classicist,  should  aim  at  no  utili- 
tarian end;  the  function  of  the  college 
is  not  to  impart  merely  useful  knowl- 
edge, to  turn  out  "practical  men." 
The  college  is  rather  a  place  for  the 
discipline  of  the  higher  powers  of  the 
student,  for  ethical  and  aesthetic  cul- 
ture,—  in  fine,  for  the  training  of  gen- 
tlemen.    This  classical  ideal,  it  should 


be  added,  naturally  allies  itself  with 
aristocratic  ideas  of  society.  Con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  its  adher- 
ents incline  to  the  belief  that  higher 
education  is  not  for  the  masses  and 
that  the  colleges  should  train,  not  a 
vast  army  of  educated  men,  but  a  sort 
of  Sacred  Band,  an  "aristocracy  of  in- 
tellect." 

The  educator  of  the  heterodox- 
practical  school  advances  an  educa- 
tional ideal  opposed  to  this  in  all 
points.  He  would  admit  to  the  college 
curriculum  the  physical  sciences,  the 
mechanical  arts  and  all  useful 
branches  of  knowledge.  "A  univer- 
sity," he  argues,  "ought  to  teach 
everything  which  anybody  wants  to 
know."*  The  classics  he  would 
crowd  into  the  background,  putting  in 
their  place  the  studies  that  deal  with 
the  language,  the  literature,  and  the 
life  of  the  peoples  of  the  present. 
The  college  should  teach  preferably 
the  things  that  will  be  "of  value  to  an 
American  man  in  the  American  life  of 
to-day."     He  denies  that  the  classical 

*WiUiam  Graham    Sumner:     "Our  Colleges  before  the 
Country." 
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studies  are  superior  as  a  means  of 
mental  training  to  the  natural  sciences 
and  other  useful  disciplines;  and  he 
maintains  that,  even  were  this  true, 
the  real  test  of  the .  educational  value 
of  a  study  is  the  practical  utility  of  the 
knowledge  that  is  imparted,  not  the 
efficiency  of  the  mental  training  that  is 
given.  College  education,  in  his  view, 
should  aim  principally  to  equip  the 
student,  not  with  the  polite  culture  de- 
manded by  the  gentleman,  but  with 
the  practical  knowledge  required  by 
the  man  of  affairs;  the  college  should 
fit  its  students  to  earn  a  living.  This 
practical  idea  is  usually  associated 
with  strong  democratic  sympathies. 
Its  advocates  believe  in  popular  edu- 
cation, in  the  widest  sense.  Education 
is  a  good  thing  for  all;  the  colleges 
should  be  open  to  the  masses.  Not 
the  breeding  of  an  "aristocracy  of  in- 
tellect," but  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge among  the  people,  the  training 
of  the  whole  body  of  citizens  in  all 
useful  arts, —  this  is  the  true  function 
of  the  modern  college. 

The  educational  creed  of  the  ortho- 
dox-classical party  has  recently  been 
formulated  anew  with  eloquent  em- 
phasis by  Professor  Peck  of  Columbia 
College.  In  his  brilliant  paper  on 
"Some  Phases  of  American  Educa- 
tion,"* he  says: 

"So  far  from  adding  to  the  subjects  now 
included  in  the  university  curriculum,  we 
should  instead  diminish  them.  The 
present  craze  for  making  that  cur- 
riculum a  common  dumping-ground 
for  every  possible  variety  of  in- 
struction is  the  most  unfortunate  of 
all  the  tendencies  that  are  visible  in  educa- 
tional    theory     today When 

machine-shops  and  factories  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  the  applied  sciences  are 
imported  into  the  academic  shades,  and 
when  the  perfume  of  the  Attic  violet  is 
stifled  by  the  stenches  of  the  chemist's 
crucible,  the  true  purpose  of  the  university 
is  forgotten,  and  its  higher  mission  is  in 
great  measure  sacrificed;  for  then  there  can 
exist  no  longer  a  distinct  and  definite  type 
of  university  man.  The  civic  value  of  the 
university  in  times  now  past  was  this:  it 
gave  to  the  community  a  very  special 
class,  not  only  highly  trained  and  trained 

*Co8mopolitan  Magazine,  July,  1897. 


in  a  broad  and  liberal  way,  but  trained  also 
according  to  one  particular  standard  and 
with  an  absolute  identity  of  training.  This 
indentity  of  training  bound  all  university 
men  together  by  the  strongest  possible  ties 
of  sympathy  and  mutual  understanding. 
.  .  .  .  But  now  the  curious  belief  that 
all  subjects  of  study  are  in  themselves 
equally  important  is  importing  into  the 
sphere  of  university  teaching  anything  and 
everything  which  the  casual  person  may 
desire  to  know;  and  worse  than  this,  it  is 
putting  upon  every  grade  of  capacity  and 
attainment  the  self-same  stamp  of  approval. 
....  When  we  hear  to-day  that  so- 
and-so  is  a  university  man,  one  never 
knows  by  reason  of  that  fact  whether  this 
person  is  in  reality  a  gentleman  and  a 
scholar,  or  whether  he  is  only  a  sublimated 
type  of  tinker.  And  now  that  this^  con- 
fusion has  been  thoroughly  established, 
what  intimate  and  universal  bond  of  sym- 
pathy can  possibly  exist  among  the  scions 
of  a  university?  The  university  has  in  fact 
been  swamped  by  the  influx  of  the  mob, 
and  its  inmates  are  themselves  becoming 
only  an  unconsidered  fraction  of  that  mob. 
....  But  the  key  to  it  all  is  the  true 
conception  of  what  higher  education  really 
means.  The  university  does  not  exist  to 
train  mere  sordid  toilers  and  to  help  them 
to  make  money.  We  do  not  need  more 
baccalaureate  bag-men,  more  hustlers, 
more  matriculated  mechanics,  more  poly- 
mathic  plumbers.  We  have  too  many  of 
them  now.  Its  purpose  should  be  some- 
thing higher— to  teach  serenity  of  mind 
and  loftiness  of  purpose,  to  make  men  see 
straight  and  think  clearly,  to  endue  them 
with  a  sense  of  proportion  and  a  luminous 
philosophy  of  life— a  thing  impossible #  to 
those  who  do  not  draw  their  inspiration 
from  the  thought,  the  history,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  classic  past." 

Contrast  with  this  enthusiastic  eulo- 
gium  of  the  aristocratic  classical  curric- 
ulum the  following  uncompromising 
indictment  of  that  curriculum  by  the 
late  James  Anthony  Froude,  the  Ox- 
ford historian.  In  an  academic  ad- 
dress on  education,  Mr.  Froude  once 

said*: 

"A  young  man  going  to  Oxford  learns 
the  same  things  which  were  taught  there 
two  centuries  ago His  anti- 
quated knowledge  has  fallen  out  of  the 
market.  There  is  no.  demand  for  him 
....  He  is  called  educated,  yet  if  cir- 
cumstances throw  him  on  his  own  re- 
sources, he  cannot  earn  a  sixpence  for  him- 
self.    An  Oxford  education  fits  a  man  ex- 

*Rectorial  Address  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews 
March  19,  1869. 
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tremely  well  for  the  trade  of  gentleman.  I 
do  not  know  for  what  other  trade  it  fits 
him  as  at  present  constituted.  More  than 
one  man  who  has  taken  high  honors  there, 
who  has  learned  faithfully  all  that  the  uni- 
versity undertakes  to  teach  him,  has  been 
seen  in  these  late  years  breaking  stones 
upon  a  road  in  Australia.  That  was  all 
which  he  was  found  to  be  fit  for  when 
brought  in  contact  with  the  primary  reali- 
ties of  things.  .  .  .  Every  man  born 
into  the  world  should  be  put  in  the  way  of 
maintaining  himself  in  honest  independ- 
ence. No  education  which  does  not  make 
this  its  first  aim  is  worth  anything  at  all. 
.  .  .  .  History,  poetry,  logic,  moral 
philosophy,  classical  literature  are  excellent 
as  an  ornament.  But  they  will  not  help 
you  to  stand  on  your  feet  and  walk  alone; 
and  no  one  is  properly  a  man  till  he  can  do 
that.  You  cannot  learn  everything.  You 
must  choose  among  the  objects  of  knowl- 
edge, and^the  only  reasonable  guide  to 
choice  is  utility." 

This  war  of  educational  ideals  is  a 
result  of  the  vast  extension  of  the 
boundaries  of  human  knowledge 
which  has  taken  place  during  the 
present  century.  New  sciences  and 
quasi-sciences  have  appeared  and  have 
demanded  for  themselves  a  place  in 
the  college  curriculum.  Previously  to 
the  advent  of  the  new  studies  the  clas- 
sical ideal  had  met  no  rival.  From  the 
time  of  the  revival  of  learning  at  the 
close  of  the  Middle  Ages  well  down 
into  the  nineteenth  century  the 
classics  held  almost  exclusive  sway  in 
the  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
The  college  course  included  also,  to  be 
sure,  some  instruction  in  mathematics 
and  philosophy,  but  beyond  this  prac- 
tically nothing.  Courses  in  science, 
general  literature,  history  and  politics 
were  almost  unknown,  for  these  de- 
partments of  knowledge  had  not  yet 
been  developed  and  their  subject-mat- 
ter reduced  to  systematic,  teachable 
form.  Indeed  it  was  altogether  nat- 
ural and  proper  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  modern  era  the  study  of  classi- 
cal literature  should  be  the  chief  pur- 
suit of  the  scholar.  There  was  little 
else  to  study.  "There  was  at  that 
time,"  says  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  "no 
other  literature  worthy  of  the  name; 
no  philosophy  but  the  speculations  of 
the    schoolmen;    no    history    but    the 


monkish  chronicle;  no  oratory  but 
the  monkish  homily;  no  poetry  but 
the  monkish  hymn.  The  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  were  then  the  casket 
in  which  all  the  treasures  of  the  intel- 
lect were  enclosed;  and  it  was  as  the 
key  to  that  casket,  not  as  a  mental 
gymnasium,  that  grammar  was  estab- 
lished as  the  prime  instrument  of  in- 
struction."* 

Even  so  late  as  the  opening  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  prestige 
of  the  classics  remained  unshaken. 
The  natural  sciences  were  in  embryo; 
history  was  at  the  drum  and  trumpet 
stage;  political  economy  was  in  its  in- 
fancy; the  modern  languages  were 
studied  only  in  fragmentary,  unsyste- 
matic fashion;  the  political  institutions 
of  modern  democracy  were  too  little 
developed  to  form  proper  subject- 
matter  for  scientific  study;  and  the 
sounding  word  "sociology"  had  not 
yet  been  coined.  But  at  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  there 
began  that  marvelous  widening  of  the 
field  of  human  knowledge  to>  which  I 
have  referred  as  the  cause  of  the  un- 
settling of  educational  ideals.  Scien- 
tific investigation  entered  upon  its  un- 
paralleled career  of  conquest;  then 
came  the  awakening  of  interest  in  his- 
torical studies;  the  new  economic  re- 
lations created  by  the  rise  of  "the 
great  industry"  gave  impetus  to  the 
study  of  political  economy;  the  draw- 
ing together  of  the  nations  by  bonds 
of  commercial  and  social  intercourse 
led  to  a  more  general  and  more  syste- 
matic study  of  the  modern  languages; 
the  problems  raised  by  the  spread  of 
democracy  lent  weighty  significance  to 
the  study  of  politics;  and,  finally, 
sociology  came  forward  with  preten- 
tious claims  for  admission  to  the 
hierarchy  of  the  sciences.  Not  all  the 
learning  unearthed  by  investigators  in 
the  new  fields  has  yet  been  reduced  to 
systematic  organization,  but  its  discov- 
erers maintain  that  it  is  at  least  ra- 
tional   and    valuable    knowledge    and 


♦"University     Education," 
Science,  1869. 
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should  therefore  be   admitted  to  the 
college  curriculum. 

The  new  studies  began  early  to  dis- 
pute the  old  claim  of  the  classics  to  a 
monopoly  of  the  colleges.  It  was 
urged  that  the  college  curriculum 
should  be  broadened  and  diversified  to 
keep  pace  with  the  broadening  and 
diversification  of  human  knowledge. 
Under  the  domination  of  the  classics 
academic  training  was  asserted  to 
have  degenerated  into  an  "unintelli- 
gent routine."  Classical  studies,  hav- 
ing sunk  to  a  perfunctory  character, 
were  alleged  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
faithful  study  of  anything.  Against 
these  attacks  the  conservative  uphold- 
ers of  the  classical  regime  defended 
themselves  vigorously,  seeking  to  pre- 
vent the  innovators  from  forcing  their 
way  within  the  academic  shades.  The 
assaulting  party  has  been  in  a  measure 
successful.  The  new  studies  have 
been  admitted  to  the  curriculum,  but 
not  on  a  footing  of  full  equality  with 
the  classics.  Provision  has  been  made 
for  them  in  elective  courses.  But  this 
compromise  has  not  ended  the  strug- 
gle. The  extreme  representatives  of 
the  new  tendency  are  determined  to 
complete  their  victory  by  crowding 
the  study  of  the  classics  either  entirely 
out  of  the  course,  or  at  least  into  a 
very  subordinate  position.  The  clas- 
sicists are  not  without  hope  of  eventu- 
ally recovering  lost  ground  and  ex- 
pelling the  offensive  intruders. 

Which  of  these  rival  ideals  of  college 
education  is  fitter  to  survive?  In  order 
to  answer  this  question  it  will  be 
necessary  first  to  get  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  true  aim  of  college  educa- 
tion. The  aim  of  college  education  is 
nothing  less  than  to  make  capable, 
cultivated,  and  aspiring  human  beings. 
The  colleges  should  give  to  the  com- 
munity the  type  of  man  described  by 
Huxley  in  his  noble  address  on  "A 
Liberal  Education": 

"That  man,  I  think,  has  had  a  liberal 
education  who  has  been  so  trained  in  his 
youth  that  his  body  is  the  ready  servant 
of  his  will,  and  does  with  ease  and  pleasure 
all  the  work  that,  as  a  mechanism,   it    is 


capable  of;  whose  intellect  is  a  clear,  cold 
logic  engine,  with  all  its  parts  of  equal 
strength  and  in  smooth  working  order, 
ready,  like  a  steam  engine,  to  be  turned  to 
any  kind  of  work,  and  spin  the  gossamers 
as  well  as  forge  the  anchors  of  the  mind; 
whose  mind  is  stored  with  knowledge  of 
the  great  and  fundamental  truths  of  nature 
and  of  the  laws  of  her  operations;  one  who, 
no  stunted  ascetic,  is  full  of  life  and  fire, 
but  whose  passions  are  trained  to  come  to 
heel  by  a  vigorous  will,  the  servant  of  a 
tender  conscience;  who  has  learned  to  love 
all  beauty,  whether  of  nature  or  of  art,  to 
hate  all  vileness,  and  to  respect  others  as 
himself."  •    '    i  t 

Not  all  that  goes  to  the  making  of 
a  man  such  as  this  can  be  taught  in 
the  college  course.  College  education 
is  only  one  short  stage  in  that  long 
educational  process  which  begins  for 
each  individual  with  the  first  moment 
of  dawning  intelligence  and  ends  only 
with  life.  The  college  curriculum  is 
not  the  place  for  every  useful  branch 
of  knowledge;  some  things  can  be 
learned  only  outside  the  college 
walls,  or  outside  the  college  years.  It 
is  profoundly  true,  as  Professor  Peck 
says,  "that  the  most  vital  and  import- 
ant facts  of  life  cannot  be  taught  by 
academic  training,  but  must  be 
learned  by  every  human  being  for 
himself."  College  education  has  its 
limitations;  but  within  these  the  col- 
lege must  keep  steadily  in  view  its 
high  aim.  Its  vocation  is  not  the 
breeding  of  elegant  dilettantes,  gilded 
idlers,  gentlemen  falsely  so-called;  nor 
is  it  the  manufacture  of  human  tools, 
efficient  bread-winners,  skilled  money- 
changers. It  is  rather  the  making  of 
men  and  women  of  fine  intelligence, 
broad  culture,  and  lofty  ideals. 

The  education  of  an  individual  in 
this  broad  and  liberal  way  involves  a 
three-fold  process.  The  first  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  develop  and  train  the 
native  faculties  and  capacities  of  the 
student;  that  is,  —  if  I  may  employ  the 
traditional  figure  of  speech  —  there 
must  be  a  "drawing  out"  of  the 
student's  latent  powers.  This  "draw- 
ing out"  process  is  primarily  and 
chiefly  a  training  of  the  intel- 
lect,   at    least    so    far    as    this    part 
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of  education  devolves  upon  the 
schools.  It  is  the  mental  powers  that 
are  to  be  developed  and  disciplined. 
One  hears  a  deal  of  vague  talk  nowa- 
days about  the  necessity  of  a  sym- 
metrical training  of  the  whole  nature 
of  the  student  —  intellectual,  aesthetic, 
ethical  and  physical.  But  the  greater 
part  of  this  all-round  training  must, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  be  non- 
academic.  It  certainly  belongs  out- 
side the  sphere  of  college  education. 
Much  of  it  must  always  be  left  to  indi- 
vidual self-culture.  The  college,  as  a 
disciplinary  institution,  trains  only  the 
intellectual  powers.  Its  business  is  to 
teach  men  how  to  think. 

The  second  process  in  education  is 
not  a  "drawing  out,"  but  a  "putting 
in."  It  consists  in  imparting  knowl- 
edge to  the  student,  in  giving  him  in- 
formation regarding  his  surroundings, 
in  making  him  acquainted  with  all 
which  man  has  thought  and  done  in 
the  world.  Education  should  furnish 
the  individual  the  knowledge  that  he 
requires  in  order  to  interpret  his  en- 
vironment and  to  regulate  his  conduct 
intelligently.  It  should  open  for  him 
a  wider  outlook  upon  life,  show  him 
the  whole  course  of  human  history, 
and  thus  give  him  the  true  perspec- 
tive of  his  own  time  and  calling. 

The  third  office  of  education,  which 
unfortunately  is  too  often  lost  sight  of 
in  these  days  of  pedagogical  method- 
making,  is  to  awaken  and  inspire  the 
student,  to>  reveal  to  him  the  possi- 
bilities of  his  own  nature,  to  fill  him 
with  enthusiasm  for  the  higher  things 
of  life,  to  fire  him  with  a  desire  to 
know,  to  be,  and  to  do.  It  was  this 
third  task  of  the  teacher  which  the 
late  President  Garfield  had  in  mind 
when  he  gave  his  epigrammatic  defini- 
tion of  a  university  as  "a  log  with 
Mark  Hopkins  at  one  end  and  a  stu- 
dent at  the  other."  Emerson  has  ex- 
pressed the  same  thought  in  these 
glowing  words:  "Colleges  have  their 
indispensable  office  to  teach  elements. 
But  they  can  only  highly  serve  us 
when  they  aim  not  to  drill,  but  to 
create;    when    they    gather    from    far 


every  ray  of  various  genius  to  their 
hospitable  halls  and  by  the  concen- 
trated fires  set  the  hearts  of  their 
youth  on  flame." 

These  then  are  the  three  things 
which  a  liberal  education  should  do 
for  the  individual:  it  should  form,  in- 
form, and  inspire  him.  Its  aim,  be  it 
emphasized,  is  to  make  men  and 
women  of  strong  mental  power,  large 
attainments,  and  high  purposes. 

We  come  now  to  test  the  two  edu- 
cational ideals  before  us  by  the  re- 
quirements of  this  standard.  The  clas- 
sical curriculum  is  admirable  as  a 
means  of  forming  the  mind;  it  draws 
out  and  disciplines  the  highest  powers 
of  the  intellect  in  a  manner  unequaled 
by  any  other  course  of^  study.  It  is 
distinctly  inferior,  however,  as  a 
means  of  informing  the  mind;  the 
amount  of  valuable  knowledge  im- 
parted is  comparatively  slight. 
Whether,  finally,  the  classical  curricu- 
lum prove  itself  a  means  of  inspiration 
depends  upon  the  temperament  and 
mental  make-up  of  the  individual  stu- 
dent. 

When  the  classical  curriculum  was 
first  established  in  the  universities  of 
the  old  world,  it  was  primarily  for  the 
sake  of  the  knowledge  thus  to  be 
gained,  not  for  mental  discipline,  that 
the  ancient  authors  were  studied.  At 
that  time  classical  studies  had  a  very 
high  informational  value.  But  later, 
as  successive  additions  were  made  to 
the  stock  of  human  learning,  it  be- 
came increasingly  necessary  for  the 
seeker  after  knowledge  to  step  outside 
the  classical  curriculum  in  his  search; 
and,  at  the  present  time,  it  is  almost 
solely  for  the  sake  of  their  disciplinary 
and  refining  influence  that  classical 
studies  are  pursued.  The  grammar  of 
the  ancient  languages  has  become  a 
mere  manual  of  higher  mental  gym- 
nastics; it  is  no  longer  studied  as  the 
open  sesame  of  the  storehouse  of 
learning.  The  college  graduate  who 
has  been  educated  on  the  classical 
plan  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  well- 
informed  man.  The  amount  of  knowl- 
edge,   properly    so-called,    which    he 
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brings  away  from  the  university  is  in- 
significant. He  knows,  as  a  rule,  little 
of  the  natural  sciences,  and  of  the  so- 
cial sciences  still  less.  He  has  not 
been  furnished  with  the  information 
that  would  enable  him  to  interpret  his 
surroundings  and  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  him.  It  is  alto- 
gether a  strange  world  into  which  he 
has  been  thrust  forth,  but  half  pre- 
pared. For  a  time  he  stands  helpless 
in  the  presence  of  "the  rough  realities 
of  life/'  But  soon,  if  he  be  of  a  sane 
mind,  the  conviction  comes  to  him 
that  a  part  —  and  for  him  now  a  vitally 
important  part  —  of  his  education  has 
been  neglected.  He  confesses  with 
humiliation  that  he  is  an  ignoramus; 
and  such  in  truth  he  is.  Then,  if  he 
be  of  a  stout  heart,  he  sets  himself  to 
the  task  of  self-education.  He  has 
discovered,  somewhat  late,  that  a  clas- 
sical education  merely  drills  —  not 
fills  —  the  mind. 

The  success  of  the  classical  curricu- 
lum in  awakening  and  inspiring  the 
student  must  depend,  as  I  have  said, 
largely  upon  the  nature  of  the  stu- 
dent's tastes  and  aptitudes.  A  young 
person  of  finer  literary  tastes,  with  a 
natural  bent  to  language  studies,  will 
find  in  the  classics  a  never-failing 
source  of  pleasant  inspiration.  But  a 
student  of  robuster  tastes  —  of  coarser 
mental  fibre,  if  you  will, —  with  no  lik- 
ing for  linguistics,  will  find  in  the 
classics  only  weariness  and  vexation 
of  spirit.  Such  a  one  will  languish  in 
the  thin  air  of  philological  and  literary 
studies.  To  him  the  delicate  perfume 
of  the  Attic  violet  is  insipid,  the 
"stench  of  the  chemist's  crucible"  is 
a  delightful  odor.  Many  a  student 
set  down  in  the  valley  of  classical 
learning  has  discerned  there  only 
dry  bones,  unmoistened  by  shred  of 
flesh  or  drop  of  marrow.  The  words 
of  the  prophet  have  come  to  him  with 
new  force:  He  "set  me  down  in  the 
valley  which  was  full  of  bones,  and 
caused  me  to  pass  by  them  round  and 
about;  and,  behold,  there  were  very 
many  in  the  open  valley ;  and,  lo,  they 
were  very  dry." 


The  charge  has  been  made  against 
classical  education  that  it  fails  utterly 
with  the  great  majority  of  students. 
"The  great  mass  of  students,"  we  are 
told,  "though  SO'  many  years  of  their 
lives  are  mainly  occupied  with  the 
study,  at  the  end  of  the  course  have 
not  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
Greek  and  Latin  to  read  the  ancient 
authors  with  facility,  to  appreciate 
their  beauties,  or  to  receive  from  them 
any  mental  culture  beyond  the  mere 
exercise  of  the  faculties  involved  in 
getting  up  any  subject  for  examina- 
tions. They  have  read  only  a  few  au- 
thors, translate  them  with  difficulty, 
and  on- leaving  the  university  lay  them 
and  all  classical  studies  aside  for- 
ever."* 

This  is  a  serious  charge.  But  my 
own  observation  convinces  me  that  it 
is  sustained  by  the  facts.  Classical 
education  does  fail  with  the  mass  of 
the  college  students.  Why?  Simply 
because,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the 
classical  curriculum  is  adapted  to  the 
tastes  and  the  needs  of  only  one  class 
of  students;  and,  deplore  the  fact  as 
we  may,  this  particular  class  consti- 
tutes only  a  small  minority  of  the 
whole  student  body.  The  require- 
ments of  the  majority  are  not  met  by 
the  classical  curriculum. 

In  thus  calling  attention  to  the 
shortcomings  of  the  classical  scheme 
of  education,  I  have  no1  desire  to  ap- 
pear to  disparage  the  classics  and  to 
minimize  their  importance.  On  the 
contrary,  I  would  personally  pay 
grateful  tribute  to  the  developing,  re- 
fining and  elevating  influence  of  these 
studies.  I  am  concerned  here  merely 
to  state  the  conclusions  to  which  an 
impartial  examination  of  the  educa- 
tional value  of  the  classical  studies  has 
led.  It  has  appeared  that  the  classical 
curriculum,  although  incomparable  as 
a  mode  of  mental  discipline,  fails  in  all 
cases  thoroughly  to  inform  the  stu- 
dent, and  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  fitly  to  inspire  him. 

The  practical  studies  have  little  dis- 
ciplinary value.     The  mental  training 

*Goldwin  Smith:     "University  Education." 
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that  they  give  is,  as  a  rule,  of  the  flim- 
siest sort.  It  may  reasonably  be  pre- 
dicted, however,  that,  as  the  new  de- 
partments become  better  organized 
and  the  methods  of  instruction  are  im- 
proved, the  inferiority  of  the  practical 
studies  in  this  respect  will  grow  less 
apparent.  In  point  of  informational 
value,  on  the  other  hand,  the  new 
studies  are  as  vastly  superior  to  the  old 
as  they  are  inferior  in  disciplinary 
value.  And  it  is  this  which  gives 
them  unquestionably  a  strong  claim  to 
a  large  place  in  the  college  curricu- 
lum. For,  of  the  two  educational  proc- 
esses, the  forming  and  the  informing, 
the  latter,  I  take  it,  is  of  the  more  im- 
portance in  college  education,  the 
former  in  secondary  education.  I  do 
not  mean  to  assert  that  the  training 
and  the  storing  of  the  mind  should 
not  go  on  concurrently  at  every  stage 
of  the  educational  process,  but  simply 
that  in  the  secondary  stage  the  train- 
ing is  the  principal  thing  and  the  stor- 
ing subordinate,  while  in  the  higher 
stage  this  order  of  prominence  is  re- 
versed. The  secondary  schools  should 
emphasize  the  disciplinary  element  in 
education,  the  higher  institutions  the 
informational.  It  has  been  truly  said 
by  Goldwin  Smith,  in  the  essay  from 
which  I  have  quoted,  that  a  university 
—  and  the  remark  applies  to  a  college 
as  one  department  of  a  university  — 
should  not  be  so  much  a  place  of  men- 
tal discipline  as  "a  repertory  of  various 
kinds  of  knowledge."  It  is  distinctly 
the  place  for  the  higher  informational 
studies. 

In  this  examination  of  the  two 
ideals  of  education,  both  have  been 
found  wanting.  Each  ideal  embodies 
a  half-truth,  presented  in  exaggerated 
form.  The  conservative  defender  of 
the  old  curriculum  over-emphasizes 
the  disciplinary  and  refining  influence 
of  classical  studies  and  under-estimates 
the  immense  informational  value  of 
the  new  courses.  The  radical  advo- 
cate of  the  practical  studies  is  inclined 
to  forget,  in  his  zeal  for  reform,  that 
not  all  branches  of  useful  knowledge 
can  be  taught  in  a  college;  the  curric- 


ulum cannot  be  made  a  catch-all  for 
every  odd  bit  of  hap-hazard  knowledge. 
As  a  rule,  the  utilitarian  reformer 
aims  to  make  the  college  course  prac- 
tical in  a  sense  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  true  purpose  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. The  curriculum  should  never  be 
made  practical  in  the  narrow,  techni- 
cal sense  of  fitting  to  earn  a  living; 
although  it  should  always  be  practical 
in  the  broad,  liberal  sense  of  fitting  to 
live.  Again,  the  reformer  under- 
estimates the  value  of  the  classics  as  a 
means  of  mental  culture  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  disciplinary  element 
in  general. 

Each  ideal  is  strong  in  the  precise 
particulars  in  which  the  other  is  weak. 
The  one  supplements  the  other.  A 
sound  educational  system,  therefore, 
will  combine  the  two.  In  fact,  this  is 
the  policy  which  has  already  been 
forced  upon  the  colleges  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  controversy.  A  tempo- 
rary compromise  has  been  effected, 
and  the  work  of  educational  reform  in 
the  future  will  consist  in  a  cautious  re- 
adjustment of  the  terms  of  this  com- 
promise. 

In  any  event,  this  much  is  cer- 
tain: there  can  be  no  cutting  down 
of  the  curriculum  to  the  ortho- 
dox old  limits.  These  have  been 
forever  outgrown.  The  American  col- 
leges must  offer  courses  of  study  as 
broad  and  varied  as  are  the  needs  of 
modern  American  life.  The  condi- 
tions of  this  American  life,  in  partic- 
ular the  political  conditions,  make 
large  demands  upon  the  colleges. 
Thorough  training  in  economics  and 
politics  is  required  to  equip  the  college 
man  for  the  duties  of  citizenship  in  a 
democracy.  Education  in  a  democ- 
racy must  be  largely  political  in  char- 
acter; it  must  fit  the  individual  to>  take 
part  in  public  affairs.  Unfortunately 
the  demands  of  democracy  upon  the 
colleges  have  been  too  little  considered 
in  the  past.  The  political  education  of 
the  student  has  been  neglected.  The 
aim  has  been  to  fit  him  only  for  pri- 
vate life.  Consider  for  a  moment  the 
extent  of  the  demand  in  this  country 
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for  men  to  fill  the  various  public 
offices.  The  legislative  bodies  alone 
call  for  their  thousands;  in  addition  to 
the  federal  congress  there  are  the  forty- 
five  state  legislatures,  and  the  count- 
less municipal  boards  and  councils. 
Then  there  is  the  army  of  executive 
officials  required  for  the  administrative 
service  of  nation,  state,  county  and 
municipality;  and,  finally,  comes  the 
great  body  of  the  judiciary.  These 
offices  make  up  a  total  demand  of  im- 
mense proportions.  Hitherto  the  col- 
leges have  done  too  little  toward  qual- 
ifying their  graduates  to  meet  this  de- 
mand of  the  public  service.  In  his 
essay  on  "  Representative  Govern- 
ment," Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  com- 
ments as  follows  on  the  neglect  of  the 
schools  to  train  men  for  political  life 
and  the  resulting  incompetence  of 
public  officials: 

"One  would  think  that  the  whole 
system  had  been  framed  on  the  say- 
ings of  some  political  Dogberry. 
The  art  of  healing  is  difficult,  the  art 
of  governing  easy.  The  understand- 
ing of  arithmetic  comes  by  study, 
while  the  understanding  of  society 
comes  by  instinct.  Watch-making  re- 
quires long  apprenticeship,  but  there 
needs  none  for  the  making  of  institu- 
tions. To  manage  a  ship  properly  re- 
quires teaching,  but  the  management 
of  a  people  may  be  undertaken  with- 
out preparation." 

The  American  colleges  should  send 
out  scholars  competent  to  grapple 
with  the  problems  of  American  life. 
These  problems  are  chiefly  of  a  social- 
economic  nature.  There  is  need  of 
scholars,  trained  in  the  sciences  of  so- 
ciety and  the  state,  who  can  speak  on 
these  questions  with  authority  and 
help  to  create  a  sound  public  opinion. 
"There  is  probably  nothing,"  writes 
Mr.  E.  L.  Godkin,  "from  which  the 
public  service  of  the  country  suffers 
more  to-day  than  the  silence  of  its  edu- 
cated classes,  that  is,  the  small 
amount  of  criticism  which  comes  from 
disinterested  and  competent  sources."* 

*"The  Duty  of  Educated  Men  in  a  Democracy,"  —in 
Problems  of  Modern  Democracy. 


This  is  true.  But  the  root  of  the 
trouble  lies  still  deeper.  It  is  not,  in 
reality,  merely  the  silence  of  the  edu- 
cated classes  that  we  are  suffering 
from;  it  is  their  incompetence  —  the 
cause  of  their  silence.  The  education 
of  these  classes  has  not  fitted  them  to 
be  competent  critics  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, or  to  take  an  intelligent  part  in 
political  affairs.  If  democracy  is  to 
endure,  the  scholars  must  go  into  poli- 
tics. "The  republic  was  founded  by 
scholars,"  said  James  Russell  Lowell; 
"it  can  be  perpetuated  only  by  the  so- 
licitous and  unselfish  devotion  of 
scholars."*  And  certainly  there  is  no 
surer  way  to  draw  the  scholars  into 
politics  than  to  give  them  the  kind  of 
training  that  will  attract  them  in  the 
direction  of  the  public  service.  That 
training  the  colleges  must  provide. 
They  must  breed  thinking  men  of  ac- 
tion to  go  forth  as  leaders  of  the 
people. 

The  people  must  have  guidance; 
and,  when  the  true  leader  is  not  forth- 
coming, the  vacant  post  of  leadership 
is  usurped  by  the  demagogue.  But 
the  rule  of  the  demagogue  means  the 
failure  of  democracy;  for  the  dema- 
gogue gives  no  guidance — he  follows 
with  flattering  self-effacement  the  mo- 
mentary mood  of  the  mob.  The  true 
demagogue  loudly  repudiates  any  pre- 
tension of  knowing  more  than  "the 
people."  He  proclaims  the  divine 
right  of  the  mob,  and  protests  that 
the  people  can  do  no  wrong.  This 
doctrine  of  vox  populi,  vox  dei  is  as 
pernicious  as  the  old  doctrine  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings  which  it  has  sup- 
planted. Faith  in  democracy  is  some- 
thing higher  than  this  fatuous  belief  in 
the  infallibility  of  the  unguided  people. 
Long  ago  Carlyle  told  us  with  vehe- 
ment iteration  that  the  grand  problem 
of  democracy  was  to  find  government 
for  the  people  by  their  real  superiors. 
Other  and  calmer  critics  of  democratic 
institutions  have  repeatedly  pointed  to 
the  same  difficulty  —  the  difficulty  of 
securing  competent  leadership.      This 
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crucial  problem  of  democracy  the 
American  colleges  can  aid  in  solving, 
by  giving  to  the  nation  true  leaders  — 
men  schooled  in  all  that  pertains  to 
the  art  of  government. 

Such,  then,  is  one  demand  which 
democracy  makes  upon  higher  educa- 
tion. It  is  admirably  emphasized  in  a 
suggestive  definition  of  a  university 
given  by  a  recent  speaker,  as  "an  in- 
stitution which  fits  out  true  and  proper 
men  of  the  people  to  be  leaders  of  the 
people."*  But  the  training  of  polit- 
ical leaders  does  not  exhaust  the 
whole  duty  of  the  colleges  to  the  pub- 
lic. Matthew  Arnold  has  told  us,  with 
his  usual  keen  penetration,  that  it  is 
most  difficult  for  a  democracy  to  find 
and  keep  high  ideals.  "The  individ- 
uals who  compose  it,"  he  points  out, 
"are,  the  bulk  of  them,  persons  who 
need  to  follow  an  ideal,  not  to  set  one ; 
and  one  ideal  of  greatness,  high  cul- 
ture, and  fine  feeling,  which  an  aris- 
tocracy once  supplied  to  them,  they 
lost  by  the  very  fact  of  ceasing  to  be  a 
lower  order  and  becoming  a  democ- 
racy.** 

Here,  then,  is  the  opportunity  for 
the  colleges.  They  should  set  before 
the  people  high  ideals.  They  should 
raise  up  for  every  calling  men  who 
shall  embody  higher  ideals  of  life  than 
those  which  at  present  dominate 
American  civilization.  At  the  present 
time  the  great  controlling  force  in 
American  civilization  is  the  spirit  of 
mercantilism.  Our  ideals  are  those  of 
the  market  and  the  bargain-counter. 
The  mercantile  element  has  dwarfed 
and  overshadowed  all  others  in  the 
American  life  of  to-day.  This  spirit 
of  mercantilism  has  invaded  every 
sphere  of  thought  and  action.  Its 
baneful  influence  is  manifest  in  the 
fields  of  literature,  science  and  art. 
Education  has  not  wholly  escaped. 
There  is  a  tendency  in  some  quarters 
to  estimate  the  greatness  of  a  univer- 
sity by  the  size  of  the  endowment  and 

*Daniel  Quinn:  Address  on  the  Duty  of  Higher  Ed- 
ucation, before  the  American  Social  Science  Association, 
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the  amount  of  the  receipts  at  the  box 
office.  Institutions  of  learning  are 
"run  on  business  methods";  these  en- 
join advertising,  booming  and  bidding 
for  patronage.  Even  academic  free- 
dom is  not  safe  when  professors  are 
dragooned  into  silence  or  are  dis- 
missed for  promulgating  views  that 
might  alienate  prospective  endow- 
ments. Not  even  the  church  has  es- 
caped the  charge  of  having  joined  in 
this  general  bowing  down  to  Baal. 
Mercantilism  has  tainted  our  religion. 
"Suppose,"  says  Andrew  D.  White, 
"that  the  introduction  of  Mohammed- 
anism into  any  one  of  our  great  cities 
were  sure  to  draw  trade  on  a  vast 
scale,  to  necessitate  manufactures  and 
railways;  you  know  that  you  could  se- 
cure at  once  contributions  to  build  a 
mosque  that  would  rival  the  Taj 
Mahal."* 

Perhaps  the  most  harmful  manifes- 
tation of  the  working  of  the  mercantile 
spirit  is  to  be  seen  in  the  field  of  pol- 
itics. In  the  past,  the  best  talent  of 
the  nation  has  been  attracted  to  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  and  away  from  the 
public  service.  Mercantilism  has  well 
nigh  stifled  all  sense  of  civic  duty,  of 
devotion  to  the  common  weal.  It  has 
led  the  average  American  to  look 
upon  a  public  office  merely  as  a  busi- 
ness opening  to  be  exploited  for  pri- 
vate gain,  not  as  an  opportunity  for 
social  service.  Hand  in  hand  with 
this  low  standard  of  public  morality 
there  has  gone  a  false  notion  of 
equality,  which  proclaims  every  man 
as  good  as  another  and  as  fit  to  ad- 
minister any  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
people.  To  the  selfish  conception  of 
public  office  fostered  by  mercantilism 
this  notion  of  equality  has  added  the 
further  doctrine  that  the  tenure  of 
office  should  be  brief,  in  order  that 
as  many  pensioners  as  possible  may 
enjoy  the  sinecure.  These  two  evil 
forces  have  thoroughly  debauched  the 
civil  service.  Public  office  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  rotatory 
"soft  snap."     It  seems  strange,  at  first 
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thought,  that  a  nation  of  business  men 
should  tolerate  inefficiency  and  cor- 
ruption in  the  public  service.  But  the 
explanation  is  suggested  by  the  re- 
mark, quoted  by  Mr.  White,  of  a  busi- 
ness man  in  the  great  American  me- 
tropolis, so  often  notorious  as  the  most 
corruptly  governed  city  in  the  world: 
"We  have  thought  this  thing  over,"  he 
said,  "and  we  find  that  it  pays  better 
to  neglect  our  city  affairs  than  to  at- 
tend to  them ;  that  we  can  make  more 
money  in  the  time  required  for  the  full 
discharge  of  our  political  duties  than 
the  politicians  can  steal  from  us  on 
account  of  our  not  discharging  them." 
The  danger  with  which  this  all- 
pervading  mercantilism  threatens 
American  civilization  can  be  averted 
only  by  setting  before  the  people 
higher  ideals,  which  shall  emancipate 
them  from  the  control  of  the  mercan- 
tile spirit.  To  develop  such  ideals  is 
the  important  service  which  the  col- 
leges can  render  to  a  shop-ridden  peo- 
ple. Their  duty  in  the  cause  of  cul- 
ture has  been  eloquently  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Andrew  D.  White,  formerly  presi- 
dent of  Cornell  University,  in  the 
thoughtful  and  stirring  address  from 
which  I  have  already  quoted.  To  the 
question:  "What  then  is  to  be  done  in 
order  to  develop  counter-elements  of 
civilization  which  shall  hold  in  check 
the  spirit  of  mercantilism?"  Mr.  White 
replies:  "I  answer  simply  that  we  must 
do  all  that  we  can  to  rear  greater 
fabrics  of  philosophic  thought,  literary 
thought,  scientific,  artistic  and  political 
thought;  to  summon  young  men  more 
and  more  into  these  fields,  not  as  a 
matter  of  taste  or  social  opportunity, 
but  as  a  patriotic  duty;  to  hold  before 
them  not  the  incentive  of  mere  gain, 
or  of  mere  pleasure,  or  of  mere  repu- 
tation, but  the  field  of  a  new  and  better 
civilization.  The  greatest  work  which 
the  coming  century  has  to  do  in  this 
country  is  to  build  up  an  aristocracy  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  shall  hold 
its  own  against  the  aristocracy  of  mer- 
cantilism. I  would  have  more  and 
more  the  appeal  made  to  every  young 
man  who  feels  within  him  the  ability 


for  good  or  great  things  in  these 
higher  fields  to  devote  his  powers  to 
them  as  a  sacred  duty,  no  matter  how 
strongly  the  mercantilistic  spirit  may 
draw  him."  This  "aristocracy  of 
thought  and  feeling,"  which  the  col- 
leges should  aid  in  building  up,  will 
furnish  those  higher  elements  of  civ- 
ilization which  are  needed  to  modify 
and  control  the  now  dominant  mer- 
cantilism. It  will  leaven  democracy 
with  "a  high  reason"  and  "a  fine  cul- 
ture." And  it  is  by  the  appearance  of 
these  two'  things  in  the  life  of  a  nation, 
to  quote  again  from  Matthew  Arnold, 
that  "it  becomes  something  more  than 
an  independent,  an  energetic,  a  suc- 
cessful nation  —  that  it  becomes  a 
great  nation."* 

But  this  new  aristocracy  must  be 
imbued  with  a  spirit  of  devotion  to  the 
republic  and  of  confidence  in  the 
future  of  democracy.  It  must  re- 
nounce the  reactionary  pessimism 
which  declares  that  democracy  is  "the 
fruitful  mother  of  all  our  ills,"  that 
nothing  can  bring  relief  but  a  change 
of  institutions.  No  sane  man  can 
doubt  that  democracy  holds  the 
future.  The  abuses  and  corruptions 
which  have  appeared  in  American  pol- 
itics are  not,  as  Mr.  Lecky  has  re- 
cently tried  to  impress  upon  us,  in- 
herent in  the  nature  of  democracy. 
Our  faults  have  been  those  natural  to 
a  young,  self-confident  people,  ab- 
sorbed in  the  task  of  developing 
the  material  resources  of  a  vast 
territory.  Democracy  has  not  caused 
them,  and  there  can  be  no  seri- 
ous thought  of  seeking  a  remedy  out- 
side of  democracy.  The  intellectual 
aristocracy  of  the  future  must  hold 
fast  to  democracy,  as  the  only  possible 
or  desirable  form  of  government.  But, 
if  there  is  no  room  among  us  for  the 
reactionary  pessimism  that  despairs  of 
the  republic,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
the  time  is  past  for  the  vain-glorious 
optimism  that  could  see  nothing  but 
good  in  all  the  works  of  democracy, 
nothing  but  evil  in  the  "effete  mon- 
archies" of  the  old  world.     We  have 
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outgrown  the  spirit  of  shortsighted 
jubilation  at  our  supposed  superiority 
to  the  rest  of  mankind,  which  charac- 
terized the  national  mood  during  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  years  which  Mr.  Lowell  so  aptly 
termed  the  "Fourth  of  July  period  of 
our  history."  We  saw  the  future  only 
in  rose  color,  for  we  were  blind  to  our 
national  faults  and  supremely  confi- 
dent in  our  good  luck.  Everything 
had  "conduced  to  our  measuring  the 
success  of  our  institutions  by  evi- 
dences of  our  outward  prosperity." 
"Among  the  nations  of  the  earth,"  as 
Mr.  Lowell  humorously  puts  it,  "we 
were  the  little  Jack  Horner.  We  had 
put  in  our  thumb  and  pulled  out  a 
plum,  and  the  rest  of  mankind  thought 
we  were  never  tired  of  saying,  'What 
a  good  boy  am  I !' "  But  we  have 
grown  tired  of  this  childish  self  lauda- 
tion. The  national  mood  is  becoming 
serious  and  self-scrutinizing.'1'  The 
old  optimism  of  the  Fourth  of  July 


*See  the  thoughtful  article  on  "The  Modern  American 
Mood,"  by  W.  D.  Howells,  in  Harper's  Monthly, 
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period  is  no  longer  possible.  In  its 
place  we  need  not  pessimism,  but  a 
new  optimism,  which  shall  be  calmer 
and  saner  than  the  exuberant  and  self- 
complacent  optimism  of  our  swagger- 
ing national  youth,  an  optimism 
springing  from  a  deep-rooted  faith  in 
the  future  of  American  democracy,  yet 
tempered  by  a  wholesome  respect  for 
the  institutional  experience  of  older 
peoples,  a  saving  knowledge  of  the 
difficulties  and  the  dangers  that  still 
confront  the  nation,  and  a  quick  sense 
of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  that 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  citizenship  in  a  free  re- 
public. 

It  is  this  spirit  of  thoughtful  loyalty 
to  democratic  institutions  which  the 
colleges  are  called  upon  to  inculcate 
in  the  leaders  of  the  people  whom  they 
shall  send  out  to  set  higher  ideals  for 
American  civilization.  If  higher  edu- 
cation is  faithful  to  this  trust,  the 
future  of  the  nation  shall  be  even 
grander  than  anything  that  we  have 
attained  or  dreamed  of  in  the  memo- 
rable past. 


REQUIESCANT. 

By  Elizabeth    Dike  Lewis. 

SHE  moaned  and  tossed  through  all    the    weary 
night; 
Then    quiet,    through    white    lips  drew  painful 
breath; 
And  tried  to  ask  him,  with  the  dawning  light, 
If  this  were  Death. 

The  night  lamp  flickered  out.     One  quivering  ray 
Of  sunshine  touched  her  still  breast  with  a  kiss. 
He  rose,  alone,  to  ask  the  golden  day 
If  Life  were — this! 
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THE    CITY    OF    LAWRENCE,    MASSACHUSETTS. 

By   George  H.    Young. 


EAUTIFULLY 

situated  on  the 
Me  rrimac 
R  i  v  er,  s  u  r- 
rounded  by 
hills,  is  the  city 
of  Lawrence, 
twenty-six  miles 
from  Boston, 
and  midway  be- 
tween Lowell 
and  Haverhill, 
with  the  his- 
toric old  towns 
of  North  Ando- 
ver,  Methuen  and  Andover  on  its 
borders.  Picturesque  indeed  is  the 
location  of  the  city,  in  the  midst  of 
charming  New  England  scenery,  on 
the  banks  of  one  of  New 
loveliest  rivers. 


England's 


Lawrence  owes  its  origin  to  that  in- 
terest in  the  cotton  industry  which 
sprung  up  early  in  the  century,  when 
the  first  power  loom  was  set  up  in 
Waltham.  Brown  sheeting  in  that  day 
sold  for  30  cents  a  yard;  the  price 
gradually  declined  till  finally  about 
the  time  that  Lawrence  was  started 
it  had  fallen  to  6  1-4  cents.  Great 
interest  arose  in  developing  water 
power.  Some  years  after  Lowell  was 
established,  and  manufacturing  profits 
ranged  from  18  to  24  per  cent,  Daniel 
Saunders,  then  residing  in  Andover, 
and  operating  a  woolen  mill  in  North 
Andover,  turned  an  inquiring  eye  to 
the  possibility  of  further  developing 
power  in  the  Merrimac  River.  With 
a  straight-edge  and  a  spirit  level  he 
tramped  up  and  down  the  river  bank 
and  calculated  what  might  be  done  by 
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LAWRENCE    IN    1855. 
From  an   old   print. 


damming  up  the  stream.  Satisfied 
that  much  gain  awaited  the  venture, 
he  immediately  set  about  acquiring 
ownership  of  the  lands  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  determined  to  secure  con- 
trol of  the  stream  from  Lowell  to 
where  Lawrence  now  stands.  He  soon 
interested  other  strong  men  in  his  en- 
terprise, and  not.  long  after  succeeded 
in  organizing  the  Merrimac  Water 
Power  Association,  which  consisted  of 
Daniel  Saunders,  J.  G.  Abbott,  John 
Nesmith,  Samuel  Lawrence,  Daniel 
Saunders,  Jr.,  Thomas  Hopkinson, 
Jonathan  Tyler,  and  Nathaniel  Stev- 
ens. At  great  labor  lands  were  pur- 
chased sufficient  to  secure  the  success 


of  the  project,  —  many  on-lookers, 
however,  characterizing  it  all  as  Saun- 
ders's Folly." 

March  20,  1845,  the  Legislature 
granted  a  charter  to  the  Essex  Com- 
pany as  the  old  Water  Power  Asso- 
ciation now  named  itself,  among  the 
privileges  allowed  by  this  charter 
being  the  right  to  construct  a  dam 
across  the  Merrimac  at  either  Deer 
Jump  or  Bodwell's  Falls.  The  latter 
location  was  finally  selected.  The  di- 
rectors were  Abbott  Lawrence,  Charles 
S.  Storrow,  Nathan  Appleton,  Igna- 
tius Sargent  and  William  Sturgis. 
Mr.  Storrow  was  made  agent  and 
chief  engineer.     August   1,   1845,  the 
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work  was  begun  on  the  dam,  the  first 
stone  being  laid  September  19,  an 
event  which  was  celebrated  with  great 
fervor  fifty  years  afterward  —  in  Sep- 
tember, 1895.  The  dam  was  con- 
structed of  granite,  the  natural  foun- 
dation in  the  bottom  of  the  stream 
being  stepped  off,  a  trench  blasted  out 
the  entire  length  for  the  first  layer  of 
the  stone,  which  was  bolted  to  the 
solid  ledge.  All  the  stones  of  that 
layer  were  "headers,"  above  which 
were  laid  stretchers  dowelled  to  those 
beneath;  adjacent  stones  were  dove- 
tailed together.  The  same  treatment 
was  given  to  the  cap-stones  of  the  en- 
tire structure.  The  splendid  dam, 
regarded  by  engineers  a  triumph  of 
their  art  up  to  that  time,  measures  900 
feet  in  length,  or  with  its  protection 
walls,    1,629  feet,  being  35  feet  thick 
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at  the  base  and  12  1-2  feet  at  the  top, 
backed  by  gravel  and  cost  $250,000. 
The  fall  is  26  feet,  in  some  places  40 
feet.  During  the  parts  of  the  year 
when  the  stream  is  at  its  height  the 
view  of  the  fall  is  so  grand  that  crowds 
visit  it  to  behold  the  thundering,  Ni- 
agara flood. 

A  canal  was  constructed  on  the 
north  side,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  100 
feet  wide  where  it  leaves  the  river,  60 
feet  wide  at  the  lower  end,  and  12  feet 
deep,  thus  securing  150  mill  power, 
each  mill  power  taking  30  cubic  feet 
of  water  a  second  with  a  head  and  fall 
of  25  feet.  In  1870  another  canal  was 
constructed,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
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river,  it  being  the  intention  to  event- 
ually continue  it  to  empty  into  Shaw- 
sheen  River.  The  cost  of  these  canals 
with  their  locks  was  about  $275,000. 

Immediately  the  Essex  Company 
began  selling  land  for  business  and 
residential  purposes.  By  foresight  of 
this  company,  land  was  reserved  for  a 
park  of  17  1-2  acres,  called  the  Com- 
mon, in  the  centre  of  the  district, 
which  is  to-day  one  of  the  glories 
of  Lawrence,  noteworthy  among  all 
Massachusetts  cities,  reputed  to  be  a 
larger  park  than  any  of  our  munici- 
palities save  Boston  alone,  owns  in  the 
midst  of  its  residential  district.  Its 
finely  kept  lawns  and  flower  beds,  the 
fountain  and  pond,  the  magnificent 
trees  gloriously  arching  over  its  well- 
swept  walks,  the  stately  Soldiers'  Mon- 
ument, —  the  whole  surrounded  by 
streets  lined  with  fine  residences, 
attractive  churches  and  municipal 
buildings,  make  a  picture  of  never 
failing  attractiveness. 
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The  streets  of  Lawrence  are  well 
supplied  with  shade  trees,  in  many 
parts  the  magnificent  elms  over- 
arching the  streets  and  giving  beauti- 
ful effects. 

In  the  early  day  the  new  enterprise 
had  many  names  —  New  City,  Essex, 
Andover  Bridge,  and  various  others. 
Many  urged  calling  it  Saunders;  but 
the  honorable  gentleman  it  was  pro- 
posed to  thus  honor  protested,  and  at 
his  suggestion  the  name  of  Lawrence 
was  adopted,  in  recognition  of  the  sig- 
nal labors  of  the  family  of  that  name 
who  had  done  so  much  to  develop  the 
new  community.  Those  were  busy, 
crowded  days,  when  all  the  rush  and 
enterprise  of  the  new  settlement  kept 
things  lively  and  when  newcomers 
were  regarded  fortunate  if  any  sort  of 
a  board  with  any  roughest  roof  over 
it  could  be  secured  to  sleep  on  for  a 
night. 

The  first  town  meeting  was  held 
April  26,  1847.  ^f  a^  the  twenty-six 
officers  that  day  elected,  Dr.  W.  D. 
Lamb  is  the  onlv  survivor.  In  June, 
1848,  the  Franklin  Librarv  was  incor- 
porated, Abbott  Lawrence  donating 
$t,ooo  to  purchase  such  books  "as 
make  good  mechanics,  Christians  and 
patriots."  Some  years  later  the  same 
benefactor  gave  Sq,ooo  for  similar  pur- 
pose. Out  of  this  humble  beginning 
grew   the   Public   Library,  one  of  the 


noblest  institutions 
of  the  city,  now 
housed  in  the  beau- 
t  i  f  u  1  m  e  m  o  r  i  al 
building,  erected  at 
a  cost  of  $50,000,  by 
Mrs.  N.  G.  White 
and  her  daughter, 
Miss  Elizabeth  W. 
White,  in  memory 
of  the  husband  and 
father,  Nathaniel 
Oilman  White,  for- 
merly an  honored 
resident  in  the  city. 
The  library  now 
numbers  upwards 
of  50,000  volumes, 
with  an  annual 
circulation  of 
about  120,000,  and  for  twenty-two 
years  has  been  ably  presided  over  by 
Mr.  Frederick  Henry  Hedge.  The 
annual  expense  of  the  library  is  nearly 
$12,000,  including  about  $2,200  ex- 
pended for  literature.  Close  connec- 
tion exists  between  the  library  and  the 
public  schools. 

The  town  grew  fast,  and  in  1853  a 
citv    charter    was    obtained,    the    citv 
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government  being  inaugurated  in 
May,  with  Charles  S.  Storrow  for 
Mayor  and  a  board  of  six  aldermen. 
In  February,  1848,  the  Boston  and 
Maine  railroad  laid  its  tracks  to  Law- 
rence; the  following  July  the  Boston 
and  Lowell  railroad  entered  the  town; 
in  September  came  the  road  between 
Lawrence  and  Salem,  and  in  October, 
1849,  came  that  between  Lawrence 
and  Manchester. 

The  first  record  of  preaching  in  the 
new  community  was  of  that  by  Rev. 
Silas  Curtis,  a  Free  Will  Baptist,  in 
-April,  1846,  in  a  boarding-house.  The 
Methodists  opened  services  in  June. 
The  Lawrence  Street  Congregational 


Society  was  organized  in  August,  se- 
lecting a  site  for  a  church  building  at 
the  corner  of  Lawrence  and  Haverhill 
Streets,  the  Essex  Company  donating 
that  location,  as  has  been  their  gen- 
erous habit  for  each  of  all  the  first 
churches  of  the  various  Christian  de- 
nominations established  in  the  place. 
To-day  there  are  twenty-four  Protest- 
ant churches  and  six  Catholic  churches 
in  the  city.  The  first  pastor  of  the  Law- 
rence Street  Church  was  Rev.  Lyman 
Whiting,  now  a  vigorous  octogenarian 
residing  elsewhere.  Trinity  Congrega- 
tional Church  has  a  beautiful  stone  edi- 
fice facing  the  Common.  The  South 
Congregational   Society   has    recently 
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dedicated  a  pretty  church  edifice  on 
the  south  side;  and  the  United  Congre- 
gational Society  on  Tower  Hill  is 
erecting  a  new  church. 

The  Episcopal  Church  began  ser- 
vices in  Lawrence  in  charge  of  Rev. 
George  Packard,  in  October,  1846,  and 
Grace  Church  was  organized  in  the 
following  month.  Dr.  Packard  died 
after  thirty  years'  service,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  William  Lawrence, 
now  bishop  of  the  diocese.  This  parish 
worships  in  a  beautiful  stone  church 
and  has  the  attractive  assistance  of  a 
fine  boy  choir. 


St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  was  or- 
ganized in  1869. 

The  Methodists  have  several  strong 
churches  in  Lawrence,  —  Haverhill 
Street,  Garden  Street  and  Parker 
Street.  The  Baptists  have  two  flour- 
ishing churches.  The  Universalist 
Church  was  organized  in  1847,  and  the 
Unitarian  the  same  year.  The  Presby- 
terians, the  Friends,  and  other  sects 
are  also  well  represented  in  Lawrence. 

The  Roman  Catholics  naturally  hold 
a  commanding  position.  Father 
Charles  Pfrench  began  services  in 
Catholic   homes    in   April,    1846,    and 
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soon  after  a  wooden  chapel  was 
erected,  which  was  also  used  as  a 
school.  Rev.  James  O'Donnell  cele- 
brated mass  in  1848,  and  continued  a 
noteworthy  ministry  until  his  death  in 
1861.  St.  Mary's  Church,  which  he 
organized,  as  well  as  the  community  at 
large,  hold  him  in  grateful  remem- 
brance. The  society  is  now  in  charge 
of  a  numerous  band  of  priests.  The 
church  occupied  by  St.  Mary's  parish 
is  of  stone,  a  beautiful  piece  of  archi- 
tecture, costing  several  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  Church  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  St.  Patrick's 
Church,   St.   Lawrence's,   St.   Anne's, 


and  Wadsworth,  and  afterwards  was 
owned  by  the  junior  partner,  lately 
deceased. 

Lawrence  prides  itself  on  its  school 
system,  on  which  it  annually  expends 
nearly  $145,000  for  running  ex- 
penses. Within  a  few  years  several 
model  schoolhouses  have  been  erected, 
which  will  rank  favorably  with  any  in 
the  state.  The  High  School, facing  the 
Common,  is  a  tasteful  exterior,  but 
with  insufficient  accommodation  for 
the  growing  needs  of  the  city.  The 
school  committee  consists  of  thirteen 
members,  the  mayor  being  a  member 
ex  officio.     The  school  system  includes 
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the  Church  of  the  Assumption  of 
Mary,  are  all  large  and  active  parishes. 
The  parochial  schools  are  nourishing, 
and  accommodate  some  sixteen  hun- 
dred pupils. 

Lawrence  is  emphatically  a  news- 
paper town.  To-day  the  city  has  six 
dailies — the  Telegram,  Tribune,  Ameri- 
can, Eagle,  Democrat,  and  Sun,  besides 
several  weeklies  —  the  Journal,  Star, 
Eagle,  Register,  Sentinel.  The  Ameri- 
can was  the  pioneer  paper,  started  in 
1855  by  George  W.  Sargent  and  A.  S. 
Bunker.  It  was  afterward  sold  to 
George  S.  Merrill,  who'  for  many  years 
ably  edited  and  managed  it.  In  1867 
the  Eagle  was  established  by  Merrill 


kindergarten  and  manual  training. 
Two  hundred  and  eight  teachers  are 
employed,  besides  a  large  force  in  the 
evening  schools.  The  total  enrollment 
of  children  of  school  age  is  9,635,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  6,035,  out  °* 
7,459  on  the  public  school  registry. 

Lawrence  is  well  provided  with 
steam  and  electric  road  accommoda- 
tions. The  Boston  and  Maine  railroad 
runs  twenty-three  trains  daily  to  Bos- 
ton, with  twenty-four  trains  returning, 
as  well  as  frequent  trains  toward  the 
north,  east  and  west.  The  Lowell, 
Lawrence  and  Haverhill  electric  line 
gives  frequent  communication  with 
Lowell,    Haverhill,    North    Andover, 
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Methuen  and  Andover,  the  trips  to 
Lowell  and  Haverhill  being  especially 
picturesque,  because  for  so  much  of 
the  distance  on  the  bank  of  the  Merri- 
mac.  This  road  handles  on  great 
days  upwards  of  80,000  passengers. 
The  company  owns  "Glen  Forest,"  a 
lovely  resort  not  far  away  on  the  banks 
of  the  Merrimac,  where  it  maintains  a 
free  picnic  ground  with  numerous  at- 
tractions— a  zoo,  band  concerts,  stage 
performances,  a  dance  hall,  etc. — 
which  it  supports  for  simply  the  multi- 
plication of  nickel  fares,  seemingly 
finding  profit  in  so  doing,  while  giv- 
ing the  public  an  unobjectionable  out- 
ing place. 

The  Lawrence  Board  of  Trade  has 
a  membership  of  several  hundred,  and 
has  been  instrumental  in  good  to  the 
city  in  various  ways. 

The  City  Mission,  which  does  an 
efficient  work  in  administering  the 
charities  confided  to  it  by  churches, 
corporations  and  individuals,  is  awake 
to  modern  ideas  and  in  line  with 
the  new  thought  in  charities.  The 
Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations  are  doing  good 
work.  There  are  three  hospitals 
engaged  in  alleviating  suffering.     The 


General  Hospital,  in  charge  of  women 
from  all  the  Protestant  churches  of 
the  city,  has  been  very  active.  A  very 
considerable  fund  has  been  raised  for 
a  home  for  aged  people. 

A  very  interesting  work  is  being- 
carried  on  at  the  experimental  station, 
in  charge  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
for  studying  all  questions  connected 
with  the  water  supply,  both  chemical 
and  bacteriological.  Work  of  great 
value  has  been  accomplished.  A 
system  of  filtration  of  the  offensive 
river  water  has  been  established  by  two 
filter  beds  of  great  extent,  scientifically 
constructed,  which  purify  and  cleanse 
the  water,  and  so  furnish  a  healthful 
supply  for  the  city's  use.  Lawrence 
was  the  pioneer  in  this  matter  in 
America.  By  adopting  this  system 
the  city  has  rid  itself  of  the  curse  of 
typhoid,  which  formerly  annually  ap- 
peared. Other  cities  are  moving  in 
the  same  interest. 

The  banks  of  Lawrence  are  nu- 
merous and  thriving.  The  Bay  State 
National  Bank,  the  longest  estab- 
lished, was  started  in  1847,  with 
Charles  S.  Storrow  as  president.  The 
present  president  is  Joseph  Shattuck. 
Among   the    early    stockholders   were 
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Abbott  Lawrence,  Nathan  Appleton, 
Amos  Lawrence,  J.  T.  Bowditch, 
Theodore  Lyman,  F.  C.  Gray,  J. 
Huntington  Wolcott,  J.  H.  Edmands 
and  Charles  H.  Bigelow.  The  poet 
Longfellow    was    guardian    for 

some  stock.    In  the  darkest  days         sumner  h.  needham. 
of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  the  of- 
ficers of  this  bank  voted  to  place 
$25,000  at   the   disposal   of   the 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
for  the  wants  of  the  public  ser- 
vice.     At   another   date    in    the 
war,  when  the  national  loan  was 
a  drug  in  the  financial  market, 
the  directors  patriotically  voted 
that  when  in  funds  beyond  the 
wants   of  immediate    customers 
they   would    invest  im   the    5-20 
loan  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
$100,000.      The   Essex    Savings 
Bank  was  incorporated  in  1847, 
and  for  a  long  time  was  located 
in     the     rooms     of     the     Bay     State 
Bank.       Its     deposits     amounted    to 
$6,700,000,    there   being    over    19,000 
depositors,    receiving    four    per    cent 
dividends.       The     Merchants,     Law- 
rence,  Arlington   and   Pacific   banks, 
and  the  Lawrence  and  Broadway  sav- 
ings banks  are  all  important  institu- 
tions.   Several  cooperative  banks  have 
been   established.     This    summary   of 
the     banking     interest     indicates     a 
healthy    business    condition.     Twelve 
million  dollars    in    bank    is   no   mean 
showing. 


Lawrence  be- 
ing a  shire  town, 
the   courts    regu- 
larly sit  here.  The 
court     house,     a 
handsome    build- 
ing of  brick,  facing 
the  Common,  was 
erected    in    i860. 
The  Essex  Com- 
pany donated  the 
land,     the    city 
built  the  founda- 
tion,    and     the 
county     erected 
the  building.  The 
City     Hall,    next 
adjacent  and  facing  the  Common,  is 
an  attractive  building,  erected  a  dozen 
years  earlier.     It  has  municipal  offices 
and  a  commodious  hall,  seating  1,500 
people-     Among  the  exterior  adorn- 
ings  are  two  can- 
non   balls    which 
were    fired    from 


the  "Monitor" 
fleet  on  Fort 
Sumter.  They 
were  donated  by 
the   Hon.    Gusta- 
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vus  Vasa  Fox,  formerly  residing  here, 
.  assistant  secretary  of  the  navy  during 
the  war.  The  United  States  Armory 
is  a  substantial,  imposing  structure, 
placed  unfortunately  in  an  obscure 
location. 

The  Jail  and  House  of  Correction, 
long  and  efficiently  cared  for  by 
H.  G.  Herrick,  who  for  twenty-seven 
years  was  high  sheriff  of  the  county,  is 
regarded  as  a  model  in  design  and 
management. 

In  addition  to  the  Common,  sev- 
eral smaller  parks  are  scattered 
through  the  city,  and  are  all  under 
charge  of  an  efficient  commission, 
of  which  Mr.  F.  E.  Clarke  is  chair- 
man. The  work  of  the  commission 
is  of  great  advantage  in  beautifying 
the  city,  and  only  needs  ample  pro- 
vision of  means  to  extend  a  splendid 
park  system.  The  admirable  fore- 
sight of  the  Essex  Company,  by 
supplying  the  foundation  for  a  park 
system,  only  needs  efficient  supple- 
menting to  secure  "a  more  beauti- 
ful Lawrence,"  which  will  delight 
every  citizen. 

The  Industrial  School,  located  in 
the  east  part  of  the  city,  on  the  Merri- 
mac's  bank,  though  formerly  local,  is 
now  owned  by  the  county.  Boys  who 
have  committed  minor  offences,  such 
as  truancy,  are  sent  here,  where  they 
are  taught  to  work,  besides  receiving 
instruction  in  books.  Great  effort  for 
moral  improvement  is  made,  under  the 
splendid  superintendency  of  Mr.  H.  E. 
Swan,  of  long  experience  in  reform 
work.  Catholic  and  Protestant  clergy- 
men are  alike  welcomed  in  the  re- 
ligious instruction  of  the  school. 

Among  the  prominent  individual  in- 
dustries of  the  city  is  the  Lewis  wool 
scouring  and  carbonizing  plant,  lo- 
cated on  the  South  side.  This  is  the 
largest  establishment  of  the  sort  in  the 
country.  Also  on  the  South  side  is  the 
factory  of  the  Homes  for  paper  mill 
machinery,  where  all  kinds  of  ma- 
chines needful  in  paper  manufacture 
are  built.  Agencies  of  this  important 
company  have  been  established  in 
many  foreign  countries.     The  Russell 


Paper  Mills  are  known  far  and  wide 
as  one  of  the  successful  industries  of 
Lawrence.  Wood  pulp  is  extensively 
used  by  these  mills  in  making  paper. 
But  were  one  to  attempt  to  enumerate 
the  various  manufactories  of  Lawrence, 
the  task  would  be  no  small  one. 

The  public  school  children  are  fur- 
nished incentive  in  competing  for  the 
Hood  prize  gold  medals,  two  in  num- 
ber,   annually    awarded    in   the    High 
School  for  ex- 
cellence in  de- 
portment   and 
scholarship, 
thus     keeping 
in  generous  ap- 
preciation   the 
/        interest   of    an 
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honored  citizen,  Gilbert  E.  Hood,  for- 
merly superintendent  of  schools.  The 
Valpey  prize,  for  worthy  record  in 
composition  and  declamation,  was 
established  by  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Val- 
pey. All  these  prizes  are  eagerly  com- 
peted for  by  ambitious  pupils. 

Several  school  buildings  are  me- 
morial. The  Oliver  School  was 
named  for  Gen.  Henry  K.  Oliver,  who 
was  mayor  of  Lawrence,  superinten- 
dent of  schools,  and  for  many  years 
had  connection  with  the  Atlantic  Mills. 
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The  Harrington  School  was  named 
for  Rev.  Henry  F.  Harrington,  first 
minister  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  and 
also  superintendent  of  schools.  The 
Walton  bears  the  honored  name  of 
George  A.  Walton,  for  many  years 
principal  of  the  Oliver  School,  well 
known  as  agent  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  The  Saunders  was  named 
for  the  man  who  did  so  much  for  the 
industrial  development  of  the  city. 
The  Rollins  honors  the  record  of  John 
R.  Rollins,  for  thirty  years  on  the 
school  board,  and  who  also  served  as 
mayor.  The  Storrow  is  witness  to  that 
honorable  man — first  mayor  of  the 
city,  engineer  of  the  dam,  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Bay  State  Bank.  The  Tar- 
box  is  in  memory  of  Hon.  J.  K.  Tar- 
box,  mayor,  representative,  senator, 
congressman,  insurance  commissioner. 
The  Packard  Memorial  keeps  fresh  the 
name  of  the  honored  rector  of  Grace 
Church,  who  for  many  years  served 
on  the  school  committee.  The  Emily 
G.  Wetherbee  school  is  named  for  that 
honored  lady  and  successful  educator 
for  many  years  connected  with  Law- 
rence schools  and  who  recently  died, 
mourned  by  all. 

Lawrence  inventiveness  gave  to  the 
world  the  fire  engine.   Messrs.  Thomas 


Scott  and  N.  S.  Bean  in  1857  were 
working  at  the  problem  then  engaging 
the  attention  of  inventors  in  the  effort 
to  use  steam  instead  of  muscle  in  fight- 
ing fires.  At  about 
the  time  Scott  and 
Bean  succeeded, 
others  brought  out 
their  experiments, 
but  on  public  trial 
the  Lawrence  ma- 
chine won  the  hon- 
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or  of  being  the  first  purchase  made  by 
Boston  after  severest 
competition.  The  famed 
Amoskeag  Company 
purchased  the  right  to 
manufacture,  and  the  en- 
gines have  gained  world- 
wide repute. 

An  idea  of  the  busi- 
ness done  in  Lawrence 
may  be  gained  from  the 
statement  that  the  freight 
brought  here  by  the 
Boston  and  Maine  rail- 
road amounts  to  ninety 
million  pounds  per 
month,  while  eighteen 
million  pounds  are  sent 
away  monthly.  Four 
bridges  span  the  Merrimac,  connecting 
the  North  and  South  sides,  one  being 
exclusively  for  steam  cars,  one  having 
a  footpath  beside  the  steam  tracks,  and 
the  remaining  two  being  for  general 
travel,  including  the  roadway  for  elec- 
trics. 

Lawrence  did  full  duty  in  the  civil 
war,  furnishing  2,617  volunteer  and 
drafted  men.  The  first  blood  spilt 
in  that  war  was  that  of  a  Law- 
rence boy,  Sumner  H.  Needham, 
who  was  killed  in  Baltimore,  when 
the  "Old  Sixth"  was  assaulted.  The 
Common    is    adorned    by    a    monu- 


JOHN    K.   TARBOX 


ment  to  the  fallen  in  the  war,  for 
which  in  1879  public  interest  crys- 
tallized, and  it  was  decided  to  ask  for 
contributions  in  small  sums,  that  as 
many  as  possible  might  be  enlisted  in 
the  work.  The  corporations  gave 
$3,000,  the  children  raised  $200,  the 
G.  A.  R.  gave  $700;  the  entire  sum 
realizedwas$i  1,1 11.75,  from  9,136  sub- 
scribers, including  three  Chinese.  The 
monument  is  of  Concord  granite.  The 
figure  at  the  summit,  "Union,"  was  de- 
signed by  David  Richard.  The  shield 
bears  the  "Industria,"  which  is  on  the 
municipal  shield,  accompanied  by  the 
suggestive  bee.  Three  bronze  figures 
stand  on  'the  base  of  the  monument; 
one,  an  infantry  soldier,  is  a  duplicate 
of  that  in  Albany,  de- 
signed by  Henry  Ellicott 
of  New  York;  a  sailor 
and  a  dismounted  officer 
of  cavalry  were  designed 
by  William  R.  Donovan. 
The  whole  is  beautiful 
and  artistic,  and  fittingly 
commemorates  the  part 
of  Lawrence  in  the  great 
conflict. 

Lawrence  has  had  con- 
spicuous place  in  nation- 
al legislation  in  recent 
years,  three  of  its  prom- 
inent citizens  having 
represented  this  district 
in    Congress.     John    K. 


* 


*The  magazine  is  indebted  to  Mr.  John  F.  Gildea,  pub- 
lisher of  "The  History  of  Lawrence,"  for  the  use  of  the 
photographs  of  Captain  Fox  and  others  in  this  article. 
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Tarbox,  a  man  of  note,  served 
with  distinction.  William  A.  Rus- 
sell honored  the  district  for  three 
terms,  and  held  place  in  the  most 
important  of  the  committees,  that  of 
Ways  and  Means.  William  S.  Knox, 
now  serving-  his  second  term  in  the 
House,  has  been  honored  with  ap- 
pointment on  good  committees,  and  is 
an  effective  public  speaker. 

The  oldest  dwelling  in  Lawrence  is 
called  the  Bodwell  House.  It  stands 
at  the  corner  of  East  Haverhill  and 
Elm  Streets,  and  is  now  one  hundred 


dred  persons  employed.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  a  hundred  were  killed  out- 
right, and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
remainder  were  injured.  An  awful 
wail  of  suffering-  greeted  the  ears  of  the 
great  host  who  immediately  rushed  to 
the  ruins.  The  community  was  panic- 
stricken.  For  hours  the  work  of  rescue 
proceeded — the  effort  to  save  as  many 
as  possible  from  the  fallen  debris, 
which  was  fast  being  licked  up  by  the 
remorseless  flames.  Generous  contri- 
butions were  sent  in  for  relief  from  far 
and  near.     The  cause  of  the  disaster 
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and  sixty  years  old.  It  is  shaded  by 
a  magnificent  elm,  said  to  have  been 
set  there  by  a  wandering  soldier  when 
the  house  was  built. 

The  population  of  Lawrence  num- 
bers not  far  from  56,000.  The  present 
valuation  is  $36,172,306.  The  tax  levy 
for  the  last  year  was  $586,019.96. 

The  falling  of  the  Pemberton  Mill, 
January  10,  i860,  enlisted  for  Law- 
rence a  world-wide  sympathy.  This 
great  mill,  five  stories  high  and  nearly 
300  feet  long,  in  an  instant,  without 
warning,  fell  a  mass  of  ruins.  With  its 
contents  it  had  cost  $800,000,  but  when 
adversity  had  struck  its  owners,  it  was 
sold  for  $325,000.  At  the  moment  of 
the  catastrophe  there  were  seven  hun- 


was  faulty  construction  of  the  iron  pil- 
lars for  supporting  the  floors;  they 
were  insufficient  for  their  duty. 

On  July  26,  1890,  a  cyclone  did  im- 
mense damage  on  the  south  side  of 
Lawrence.  In  the  space  of  two  min- 
utes eight  persons  were  killed,  many 
were  wounded,  and  $50,000  worth  of 
property  was  destroyed.  A  mammoth 
ledge  standing  in  the  pathway  of  the 
storm  providentially  deflected  its  main 
body,  which  otherwise  would  without 
doubt  have  crossed  the  river  and  com- 
mitted untold  havoc,  as  the  great  mills 
would  have  been  in  the  line  of  its  march. 
Kind  hearts  elsewhere  were  moved  to 
send  funds  for  relief.  Boston  con- 
tributed $7,000,  Lowell  $2,000,  Haver- 
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the  busy  hives  of  industry,  is  one  beau- 
tiful to  behold.  Behind  those  windows 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  operatives,  rep- 
resenting nearly  every  civilized  nation 
of  the  globe,  pursuing  their  labors  in 
happy  and  contented  fashion.  Labor 
troubles  are  a  rare  occurrence.  Capi- 
tal and  labor  sustain  pleasant  relations 
in  Lawrence;  if  the  strain  ever  comes 
the  infection  does  not  spread  widely. 
Many    of   the    operatives    are    housed 


NATHAN   G.   WHITE. 


EMILY  G.  WETHERBEE. 

hill  $7,000,  while  in  Lawrence  itself  the 
people  raised  over  $37,000. 

Lawrence  is  everywhere  known  for 
its  chief  industry  —  that  of  cotton  and 
woolen  manufacture.  Its  mills  are 
among  the  largest  and  most  success- 
ful in  the  country,  and  from  the  first 
have  ranked  high  for  grade  and  quan- 
tity of  product,  for 
quick  adoption  of 
new  methods  and 
general  ability  of 
management.  The 
Merrimac,  though 
a  splendid  river  and 
capable  of  furnish- 
ing such  efficient 
power,  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  the  de- 
mand made  upon  it, 
and  the  mills  sup- 
plement the  water 
power'  by  steam 
power.  Located  on 
the  north  bank  of 
the  river,  the  mills 
present  one  un- 
broken line  of  near- 
ly a  mile  in  extent; 
and  when  in  the 
early  evening  the 
stranger's  eye  first 
falls  on  the  scene, 
the  view,  with 
thousands  of  lights 
breaking  out  from 


DANIEL  A.    WHITE. 


comfortably  in  corporation  tene- 
ments and  boarding  houses  near 
the  mills,  although  the  larger 
proportion  are  scattered  in  other 
parts  of  the  city.     The  stranger 
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REV.    GEORGE    PACKARD. 

happening  upon  the  street  when 
the  great  procession  is  swarming 
from  the  mills  must  be  impressed 
with  the  happy  look  and  the  well- 
dressed  condition  of  the  people.  The 
noon  hour  in  the  summer  season  sees 
many  of  the  work  people  on  the  grass 
or  seated  on  the  settees  in  the  Com- 
mon, taking  dinner  from  supplies  car- 
ried to  them  by  the  tin-pail  brigade  of 
boys  and  girls  each  clay  seen  on  the 
streets  at  the  approach  of  the  dinner- 
hour. 

Lawrence,  like  most  New  England 
cities,    has   a    good    supply    of    clubs, 
lodges  and  societies  of  manifold  sort. 
The  Women's  Club  is  a  notable  organ- 
ization, which  for  several  years  has  met 
monthly  in  the  houses  of  its  members, 
under  the  presidency  of  Miss  Emily  G. 
Wetherbee,  a  woman  of  repute  in  the 
literary  world.     Mrs.  O.  T.  Howe  was 
recently     elected     to     succeed     Miss 
Wetherbee,  lately  deceased.    The  club 
listens  to  papers  by  strangers  as  well 
as  by  its  own  members,  and  it  has  done 
much  for  the  literary  life  of  the  city. 
The     Monday     Night     Club 
is    composed    of    twenty-five 
gentlemen,  who  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  have  met  semi- 
monthly in  the  homes  of  its 
members  for  literary  and  so- 
cial enlivening.    The  club  has 
no  committees  and  no  officers 
save  its  secretary.    The  Home 
Club  is  a  large  social  organ- 
ization  of  gentlemen,  a   club 
of     many     years'      standing, 
which  is  provided  with  beauti- 
fully  appointed   rooms.     The 
Canoe  Club  has  an  attractive 


clubhouse  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river,  where  oftentimes  the  elite  of  the 
city  gather  to  witness  river  sports, 
with  contests  for  prizes,  as  well  as  for 
dancing  and  bowling. 

An  early  benefactor  of  Lawrence 
was  the  Hon.  Daniel  A.  White,  who 
many  years  ago  generously  gave  five 
and  a  half  acres  of  ground,  including 
the  site  of  the  Public  Library,  worth 
probably  $6500,  for  creating  a  fund,  the 
income  to  be  expended  for  purchasing 
books  for  the  library  and  for  maintain- 
ing free  lectures,  the  auditors  of  which 
often  crowd  Library  Hall  and  City 
Hall,      sometimes      hundreds      being 
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turned  away  for  want  of  room.  By 
judicious  husbandry,  the  White  fund 
now  amounts  to  more  than  $100,000. 
It  does  in  its  lesser  way  for  Lawrence 
what  the  great  Lowell  Institute  en- 
dowment does  for  Boston,  providing 
fine  courses  of  lectures  and  instruc- 
tion for  the  people,  and  adding  liber- 
ally to  the  funds  of  the  public  library. 

The  principal  administrator  of  the 
White  fund  for  many  years  has  been 
Mr.  James  H.  Eaton,  the  treasurer  of 
the  Essex  Savings  Bank  and  the  new- 
ly-elected reform  mayor  of  Lawrence. 

Several  cooperative  associations 
have  been  organized,  dealing  mostly 
in  groceries,  and  the  patronage  is  such 
as  points  to  real  success. 

The  Lawrence  Gas  and  Electric 
Light  Company  has  a  capital  of  more 
than  half  a  million  dollars,  and  manu- 
factures annually  80,000,000  cubic  feet 
of  gas,  furnishes  8,500  16-candle  power 
lights,   and  450  arc  lamps. 

The  Archibald  Wheel  Company  has 
gained  reputation  for  supplying  steam 
fire  engine  wheels,  a  large  proportion 
of  those  used  in  America  being  manu- 
factured by  this  company.  Wheels  for 
farm  trucks  and  express  wagons  are 
made  in  great  quantity. 

Many  as  are  the  institutions  of  Law- 
rence which  are  interesting  to  her  own 
people,  the  great  outside  world  thinks 
of  her  after  all  simply  as  one  of  the 
great^  Massachusetts  factory  towns; 
and  in  closing  we  must  glance  .at  a 
few  statistics  of  the  great  mills  which 
have  given  her  her  fame. 

Among  the  mammoth  establish- 
ments is  the  Pacific  Mills.  Augustus 
Lowell  of  Boston  is  the  present  presi- 
dent; George  S.  Silsbee  of  Boston, 
treasurer;  Walter  E.  Parker  of  Law- 
rence agent.  The  selling  agents  are 
Lawrence  and  Company  of  Boston. 
The  capital  is  $2,500,000.  This  com- 
pany employs  4,370  hands,  has  6,721 
looms,  180,304  cotton  spindles,  41,084 
worsted  spindles,  requiring  7,600  horse 
power  (2,340  water,  5,260  steam),  with 
8,720  horse  power  (steam)  partly  used 
for  printing,  dyeing  and  heating.  The 
production    annually    is     100,000,000 


yards  of  worsted  and  cotton  dress  fab- 
rics of  all  varieties. 

The  Atlantic  Cotton  Mills  have  a 
capital  stock  of  $1,000,000.  The  chief 
manufacture  is  sheeting  and  shirting. 
Spindles,  101,334;  looms,  2,122;  em- 
ployees, 1,190;  450,000  yards  per  week 
are  manufactured.  The  Everett  Mills 
have  a  capital  of  $700,000,  employing 
1,350  hands,  50,000  spindles,  and  1,145 
looms,  making  350,000  yards  per  week 
of  cheviots,  denims,  cottonades,  etc. 
The  Pemberton  Mills  employ  850 
hands,  having  28,000  spindles  and  870 
looms.  Their  principal  manufactures 
are  awning  cloths  and  other  specialties. 
The  Arlington  Mills  have  $2,000,000 
capital.  Their  principal  manufactures 
are  cotton  and  dress  goods,  worsted 
and  cotton  yarns;  3,000  hands  are  em- 
ployed by  these  great  mills.  The  Wash- 
ington Mills  have  the  same  capital  as 
the  Arlington,  and  employ  the  same 
number  of  hands.  The  manufacture  is 
worsted  yarns,  men's  wear,  cloakings, 
dress  goods  and  overcoatings.  The 
agents  of  these  great  mills,  Mr.  Clarke, 
Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Sherman,  Mr.  Milli- 
ken,  Mr.  Redford,  Mr.  Wood  and 
others,  are  important  factors  in  the 
city's  life. 

Lawrence  is  likely  to  remain  preemi- 
nently a  manufacturing  city.  Its  pros- 
perity would  be  enhanced  by  the 
multiplication  of  separate  industries  of 
a  character  different  from  its  chief 
manufacture  of  wool  and  cotton, 
and  such  are  increasing.  The  cor- 
porations being  so  largely  of  out- 
side ownership,  much  of  the  profit  of 
local  industry  finds  its  way  elsewhere. 
But  the  city  has  many  desirable  char- 
acteristics. With  a  favorable  location 
on  a  great  river,  with  an  excellent  rail- 
road system,  with  easy  electric  com- 
munication with  beautiful  adjacent 
towns,  with  an  inexhaustible  water 
supply,  with  plenty  of  unoccupied 
space  conveniently  near  for  growth, 
and  above  all  with  a  good  supply  of 
brainy  men  of  indomitable  energy  and 
noble  purpose,  Lawrence  may  reason- 
ably hope  that  its  future  will  be  worthy 
of  its  past. 


JERDAN    BRANCH. 


By   George  E.    Tufts. 


HO  can  account  for 
that  perversity  in 
the  rural  mind 
which  leads  to  the 
mispronouncing  of 
most  proper  names? 
"Jerdan"  is  in  no 
way,  that  I  can  see, 
preferable  to  Jordan,  but  certain  it  is, 
that  no  one  of  the  dwellers  on  the 
prairies  that  skirted  it  ever  called  it 
Jordan,  save  on  state  occasions,  when 
he  was  perhaps  reduced  for  the  mo- 
ment into  an  affectation  of  finical 
accuracy,  which  most  likely  he  was 
afterwards  secretly  ashamed  of.'  But 
most  of  them  never  gave  themselves 
any  occasion  for  any  remorse  of  that 
sort.  I  have  often  envied  their  free- 
dom from  the  trammels  of  pedantry 
and  the  barbaric  recklessness  with 
which  they  slung  their  slang.  The 
pin-thrusts  of  syntactical  discord  are 
powerless  to  irritate  their  ears.  Who 
can  help  admiring  their  easy  and  pro- 
fuse invention  of  the  grossest  lingual 
errors?  These  are  not  the  pale  slaves 
that  follow  timidly  in  other  men's 
tracks  and  make  dictionaries — or  obey 
them;  these  are  the  sovereigns  of  free 
speech,  the  language-makers. 

I  lived  several  years  in  a  hewed  log 
house  on  the  edge  of  the  prairie,  half 
a  mile  south  of  the  Jerdan.  When 
the  Hoosier  tells  you  where  he  lives, 
he  says:  so  and  so,  a  log  house — 
hewed  log;  for  hewed  logs  are  higher 
in  the  scale  than  a  cabin  just  rolled  up 
of  round  logs  with  the  bark  on.  But 
again  I  must  admit  that  my  cabin  was 
"lin"  (linden),  which  ranks  lower  than 
oak.  Yes,  it  was  only  a  lin  cabin  in 
the  edge  of  the  brush  on  the  south 
side   of  the  Jerdan,   a  lonesome,   ob- 
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scure  place.  But  there  I  passed  many 
happy  days;  there  I  tasted  to  the  full 
the  delights  of  solitude, — a  pleasure 
(it  is  a  rather  lazy  indiscrimination  to 
call  it  pleasure)  the  shyest,  the  hardest 
to  tell  of,  that  man  can  feel.  How 
can  I  make  another  or  even  my  pres- 
ent self,  understand  or  believe  the 
affectionate  delight  I  took  in  that  low 
room  with  its  uneven  puncheon  floor 
and  smoky  fireplace;  the  fat,  smooth 
little  cornfield  coming  up  to  the  house 
on  the  south  and  west,  and  beyond  it 
the  prairie,  smiling  in  the  foreground, 
in  the  distance  a  tiresome  mystery;  and 
the  thick  grove  on  the  north?  What 
is  the  charm  of  solitude?  In  solitude 
only  can  be  preserved  the  constant 
mood  of  intimate  communion  with 
nature.  One  can  think  in  the  crowd; 
he  does  not  flee  to  the  desert  to  sort 
syllogisms,  but  to  feel.  He  loves,  but 
can  love  nothing  less  than  the  uni- 
verse; men  and  women,  nature's 
condensations,  offend  and  irritate  him 
— or  he  has  not  yet  learned  to  per- 
ceive their  universal  quality;  they  are 
particulars,  to  the  contemplation  of 
which  he  cannot  concentrate  himself; 
he  is  diffuse  and  general  as  the  sky. 
This  humor  may  pass  after  many  days, 
and  human  character  become  the  qual- 
ity more  interesting  and  momentous 
than  all  else,  but  while  the  humor  lasts, 
it  is  despotic. 

The  leaves  of  my  life  which  I  turn  to 
now  the  oftenest  are  those  days  of 
poverty,  toil  and  solitude,  the  days 
when  I  was  most  at  discord  with  the 
common  consent  of  mankind.  My 
whole  life  and  feelings  were  then  mag- 
netic to  the  environing  beauty;  star- 
gazing or  bug-hunting  (but  decidedly 
with  no  scientific  intent),  I  felt  everv- 
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where  at  home;  for  ideas,  philosophies, 
ambitions,  results  of  any  kind,  I  cared 
not  a  straw.  The  artistic  purpose  was 
hateful  to  me;  I  loved  everything  un- 
human,  but  to  paint  or  poetize  it 
seemed  unnecessary  and  impossible. 
I  drank  buttermilk,  ate  corn-bread;  I 
delighted  in  dogs,  horses  and  dirt;  my 
real  cultus  (though  I  took  no  account 
of  any)  was  fetichism — if  that  is  your 
worst  epithet  for  the  immediate  de- 
light in  natural  sights,  sounds  and 
smells.  My  worship  was  constant  and 
formless;  from  the  picture-stories  told 
me  I  extracted,  at  the  time,  no  moral. 
I  did  not  live  in  complete  loneliness, — 
that  happens  to  few  men;  but  the  peo- 
ple around  me  were  most  of  them  little 
less  natural  than  their  flocks  and 
affected  my  mind  very  much  in  the 
same  way.  I  became  insensibly  exiled 
from  all  human  interests,  and  enjoyed 
to  the  full  the  exemption  from  all  re- 
sponsibility concerning  the  fate  of  the 
race.  But  this  is  a  sweet  that  turns 
bitter  enough  at  last. 

The  fascination  of  Jerdan  Branch, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  understand  it  now, 
was  in  the  free  scope  for  all  sponta- 
neous impulses  and  the  no-need  of  in- 
tentional, regular  performances  of  any 
kind.  I  could  work  when  I  pleased, 
stop  when  I  pleased;  and  there  is  al- 
most infinite  variety  in  the  processes  of 
a  poor  farmer  who  does  all  with  his 
own  hands.  A  great  many  short 
tramps  took  place  every  day,  and  never 
was  one  free  from  novel  adventure 
and  the  sweetness  of  ancient  use  and 
wont, — there  were  so  many  beautiful 
wild  places  which  I  wished  to  visit 
occasionally,  to  see  how  they  looked 
and  how  they  got  along.  Up  and 
down  the  creeks  and  sloughs  and  over 
the  swells  and  hollows  of  the  sad, 
lonely  prairie-land  were  so  many  nat- 
ural points  to  stop  and  look — places 
which  I  had  seen  in  the  gilded  joyance 
of  morning  light,  or  dead  beneath  the 
eld-breathing  midnight  spell,  or 
crouching  in  terror  under  the  thunder- 
storm's crushing  onset;  and  when  the 
longing  took  me  to  visit  any  spot  and 
feel  what  influence  reigned  there  now, 


naught  hindered  me  from  going.  It 
is  true  that  almost  every  expedition 
had  some  practical  pretext  —  cattle- 
hunting,  berrying,  mending  fence,  rab- 
bit or  grouse  shooting,  burning  off 
prairie-grass,  neighborly  visiting  and 
the  like;  but  two  motives  are  always 
better  than  none. 

I  have  run  away  from  school  and 
live  in  perpetual  truancy.  This  Sun- 
day morning  in  June  I  get  up  early  be- 
cause I  like  to,  go  out  and  sit  down  on 
a  log,  and  feel  holy  and  happy;  and 
my  first  thought  is:  How  beautiful  it 
is  to  live,  and  how  delightful  to  think 
that  I  am  free  from  all  care  and  re- 
sponsibility! Nothing  is  depending 
on  me,  or  can  suffer  from  my  neglect, 
save  a  few  beasts,  and  I  am  certainly 
not  going  to  misuse  them,  poor  fool- 
ish things.  It  is  enough  for  half  an 
hour  to  sit  and  worship  with  the  birds. 
As  near  as  I  can  guess  I  feel  very 
much  as  they  do;  but  they,  by  virtue 
of  their  inheritance  from  so  many  gen- 
erations of  uncramped  life,  enjoy  a 
facility  and  content  in  expression  that 
I  shall  never  reach.  How  many  sum- 
mer mornings  there  have  been! — and 
I  feel  now  as  if  they  were  to  come  for- 
ever; I  feel  the  eternity  of  youth.  I 
think  that  in  the  robin's  matins  the 
self-interest  is  mixed  in  with  the  piety 
in  a  style  as  little  offensive  as  is  possi- 
ble to  imperfect  bird  or  human  nature. 
Devotion  without  cringing  and  felicity 
spiritual  and  inborn, — I  hear  them 
there  if  anywhere.  There  are  many 
sounds  in  the  air,  but  none  of  them  are 
of  a  kind  to  frighten  away  the  genius 
of  solitude.  The  bird-song  in  the 
close  vicinity  is  fervidly  orchestral, 
but  shades  off  through  the  farther 
groves  into  a  drowsy,  lulling  remin- 
iscence, which  needs  the  imagination 
to  complete  its  cadences.  Now  and 
then  a  palpitation  of  bell-strokes  an- 
nounces the  awakening  of  the  leader 
of  the  herd.  TIarsh,  indeed,  is  the 
sound  that  this  hour  cannot  make  mu- 
sical. The  day  does  not  seem  to  come 
from  the  east  alone,  but  awakens 
everywhere.  It  is  easy  now  to  look 
on  everything  as  alive;  the  tall,  cheap 
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rag-weeds  are  certainly  not  the  same 
they  were  at  midnight,  and  it  is  cruel 
to  say  the  clod  does  not  feel  the  touch 
of  the  morning  sun. 

Any  time  when  the  sun  is  half  an 
hour  or  an  hour  high,  I  saunter  out  to 
do  the  "feeding."  When  I  get  back  to 
the  house  with  spoil  of  fresh  milk  and 
eggs, I  have  my  breakfast; and  never  (I 
have  tried  what  is  called  luxury  just  as 
an  experiment)  did  I  enjoy  breakfasts 
more  than  these  first-class  coarse 
viands  rudely  and  conscientiously 
cooked  in  the  embers  on  the  hearth. 
As  I  eat,  the  dying  blaze  and  smoke 
in  the  cavernous  fireplace  are  easily 
imagined  into  immense  infernal  pic- 
tures; through  the  open  door  I  see 
land,  sky  and  morning  peace;  at  times 
I  sip  a  few  words  from  the  page  of 
some  old  book  open  before  me;  or 
watch  the  dog  who  at  the  beginning 
of  the  feast  sits  up  on  end  in  the 
doorway  in  an  attitude  of  high- 
strung  expectancy  (throwing  a  jeal- 
ous glance  now  and  then  at  the 
cat),  but  whose  hopes  as  I  dawdle 
along  through  the  meal  become 
less  and  less.  When  I  get  through 
and  am  ready  to  feed  him,  he 
is  crouched  on  the  floor,  his  head  be- 
tween his  paws,  a  prey  to  the  pro- 
foundest  despondency,  having  long 
ago  given  up  all  hope  of  ever  getting 
anything  to  eat. 

After  breakfast  is  a  time  of  supreme 
epicurean  indolence,  or  a  barefoot 
stroll  through  the  garden  and  near 
field,  to  catch  the  wonders  of  growth, 
to  bathe  the  brow  in  the  soft  air,  the 
eye  in  the  soft  green,  the  feet  in  the 
soft  moist  soil.  Mackray's  children  on 
their  way  to  Sunday-school  will  quite 
likely  stop  in  and  practise  their  tunes 
to  the  sympathetic  squeak  of  my  fid- 
dle. After  them  comes  perhaps  Hill 
Butcherson,  Irish-American,  whose 
specialty  is  Satanic  satire  falling  like 
the  rain  alike  on  the  just  and  the  un- 
just; but  his  abominable,  audacious 
extravagances  cannot  be  reproduced, 
— and  indeed  are  of  the  sort  that  it  is 
fashionable  to  leave  out  of  print. 
After  him  perhaps  a  veritable  indigene, 


a  bulky,  stolid,  homespun  Hoosier,  a 
man  sure  to*  be  vilely  misunderstood 
by  the  alert  superficial  citizen,  a  man 
whose  unreasoned  pride  it  often  is  to 
put  the  worst  side  out,  whose  apparent 
stupidity  conceals  an  intelligence  as 
infallible  within  its  range  as  animal 
instinct,  whose  brain,  sound  and  fresh 
heritage  of  a  long  uninterrupted  line 
of  illiteracy,  is  not  in  the  least  involved 
in  the  confusions  of  verbiage  or  tram- 
mels of  conventionality.  The  Hoo- 
sier disgusts  at  first  with  his  bovine 
woodenness;  but  out  of  it  emerges 
after  long  study  a  character  little  sus- 
pected, something  sturdy,  magnani- 
mous, dignified  under  all  affronts  of 
lowly  fortune,  genuine  as  the  virgin 
soil  to  which  it  sticks  so  close,  calmly 
confident  in  its  future,  a  character 
with  destiny  in  it. 

Still  the  individual  Hoosier  may  be 
decidedly  borons,  — his  capacity  in  that 
direction  is  undoubtedly  a  full  aver- 
age; I  am  not  sorry  when  he  goes. 
Feeling  a  foreboding  of  hunger,  I  loaf 
out  to  an  adjacent  sandy  knoll  which 
I  remember  noticing  white  with  blos- 
soms a  month  ago,  and  pick  a  mess 
of  strawberries  for  dinner — small, 
dark-red,  and  seedy,  with  considerable 
soil  on  them  dashed  up  by,  the  last 
rain.  The  dog  is  disgusted  to  see  me 
eat  them — sour,  queer  tasting  things, 
containing  in  his  opinion  no  nourish- 
ment whatever. 

Now,  after  taking  a  siesta,  if  I  wish 
to  go  a-visiting  I  can  do  so  in  the 
easiest,  most  informal  style  imagin- 
able, and  no  offence  given.  I  can 
work  along  the  edge  of  the  timber  up 
Jerdan  to  Jarrett's,  lie  down  under  a 
tree  in  the  front  yard, — and  it  is  just 
as  good  as  going  to  Alabama;  here  is 
the  same  copiousness  of  everything 
but  thrift  and  cleanliness; — dogs,  pet 
colts  and  lambs,  pigs,  horses  and  chil- 
dren, numerous  and  miscellaneous, 
circulating  according  to  the  laws  gov- 
erning the  diffusion  of  gases  of  un- 
equal density.  No  need  to  go  to 
Mesopotamia  to  catch  the  humor  of 
Jacob's  long  years,  here  are  patriarch- 
ism    and    pastoralness    in    perfection. 
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Hitched  under  the  trees  are  two  sad- 
dled horses,  on  which  rode  here  lately 
two  well-disposed  young  savages 
a-courting.  They  are  out  on  the  east 
end  of  the  veranda  now  with  their 
girls.  The  boys  oscillate  between  out- 
rageous bravado  and  bashful  pusil- 
lanimity; the  girls  are  somewhat  shy 
and  a  good  deal  silly.  These  young 
Orsons  appear  at  their  worst,  when 
they  are  trying  to  appear  at  their 
best.  The  narrowness  of  their  ideas 
is  incredible.  Not  one  but  brags  he 
owns  the  best  horse  in  this  country. 
And  what  does  he  mean  by  country? 
Why,  the  farms  lying  within  a  radius 
of  three  of  four  miles.  He  despises 
sentiment — rather  does  not  know  what 
it  is.  Woman  is  still  to  his  instincts 
the  sleek,  shining  prey  to  be  won — 
how?  Mainly  by  bragging  on  his 
physical  and  financial  qualifications, 
showing  her  in  many  ways  that  he  is 
"a  good  deal  of  a  feller."  He  struts 
and  crows  as  absurdly  as  the  prairie- 
cock.  Why  shouldn't  he?  One  soil 
raised  them  both.  He  is  courageous, 
and  has  more  chivalrous  love  for  fair  play 
than  many  a  finer  man.  He  has  the 
making  of  a  man  in  him ;  but  just  now, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  highly  unin- 
teresting, save  in  an  ethnological  way. 
The  serious,  mysterious  business  of 
courtship,  with  more  or  less  deadly  in- 
tention towards  wedlock  begins  later 
in  the  day,  and  is  prosecuted  in  the 
most  practical,  matter-of-fact  spirit. 

The  native  always  saddens  me  most 
when  he  thinks  himself  most  in  luck. 
His  relations  to  his  habitat  are  always 
interesting,  and  often  nrysterious. 
The  operations  of  his  rational  faculties 
strike  one  with  a  most  refreshing  in- 
consequence; he  has  all  the  unac- 
countable attractiveness  of  a  new 
fallacy.  He  is  a  genuine  good  fellow, 
always  hospitable  and  brave;  but  in 
his  social  affairs  it  is  easy  for  the  cynic 
to  say  he  takes  more  trouble  than  the 
beasts,  for  little  more  precious  results. 
I  like  him  very  well  when  we  coerce 
the  swinish  or  bovine  herd  during  all 
of  a  November  day,  through  the 
greasy  mud,  along  lonesome,  out-of- 


the-world  paths;  or  sneak  along  the 
fences  in  the  first  snows  to  practise 
flank-firing  on  the  grouse;  or  wallow 
through  hazel-thickets  after  turkeys 
or  rabbits;  or  when,  on  teaming  ex- 
peditions, he  fills  the  waste  places  and 
the  night  with  the  minor  chants  that 
well  up  so  naturally  to  the  lips  of 
solitary  travelers  in  wide,  dreary  lands ; 
I  love  the  zest  which  he  feels  for  wild, 
outdoor  life.  But  I  don't  admire  his 
style  of  love-making.  The  sight  of 
his  festivities  breeds  in  my  mind  a 
sorrowful  repulsion.  The  neighbor- 
hood dance  or  shindy,  with  its  malig- 
nant fiddle-scraping  and  corn-fed 
bouncing  across  the  mountainous 
floor  of  a  log-cabin — it  is  fearfully  like 
the  obscure  chuckling  of  water-fowl 
grubbing  their  food  among  the  rushes 
of  a  prairie-pond. 

It  is  amusing  to  notice  the  rampag- 
eous bluster  of  these  wild  young 
bloods,  and  contrast  it  with  their  ex- 
treme docility  of  demeanor  after  a  few 
months  of  marriage  and  household 
cares  have  tamed  them.  Then,  when 
you  saw  him,  he  was  generally  riding 
across  the  prairie  at  a  breakneck  pace ; 
and  if  he  talked,  it  was  of  starting  for 
Texas  or  California,  or  of  somebody 
he  had  given  a  good  "mauling" — or 
was  going  to;  now,  he  is  humble, 
wears  patched  clothes,  and  seems  to 
have  forgotten  all  about  emigrating. 

But  it  is  more  curiosity  than  sym- 
pathy, that  draws  me  to  the  like  of 
Jarrett's.  I  am  more  likely  to  strike 
out  across  the  prairie  toward  the 
"breaks"  of  the  South  Fork.  There, 
on  a  cold  north  slope,  where  little  is  to 
be  seen  beneath  the  sky  save  desolate 
windings  of  sloughs,  bordered  with 
their  infinite  variety  of  grassy  surface 
— little  dell-like  concavities,  where  a 
clump  of  hazel-brush  and  perhaps  a 
stunted  wild  plum  or  crab-apple  have 
found  lodgment,  long  curved  ridges, 
round  knobs,  sharp  points,  long-  nar- 
row levels  of  "bottom" — stands  the 
lonelv  sheeling  of  old  Billy  O'Brien, 
as  if  it  were  on  some  breezy  north-west 
hill-side  in  Connemara,  lookirip- 
tcward  the  Atlantic  instead  of  the  bil- 
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lowy  prairie.  Here  are  plenty  of 
children,  too,  of  all  sizes,  swarthy, 
black-haired,  black-eyed,  handsome 
elves,  with  plenty  of  dirt,  corn-bread 
and  butter-milk  to  make  them  happy. 
Clothing  is  scarce  with  them.  I  re- 
member going  there  one  summer  sun- 
set; hot  it  was,  just  after  a  rain,  and 
one  of  the  twins,  a  cunning  little  gipsy 
about  six  years  old,  Maia's  young 
rogue  for  all  the  world,  was  just  com- 
ing out  of  the  cornfield  with  a  bundle 
of  fodder  under  one  arm,  a  corn-knife 
in  his  hand,  and  no  clothing  at  all  on 
him  but  an  old  wool  hat  perched  on 
one  side  of  his  head.  Why  is  it,  that 
an  Irishman's  dog  is  so  much  more 
truculent  than  the  dog  of  any  other 
man?  Deny  it  who  will,  it  is  a  fact. 
My  progenitors,  three  or  four  removes 
back,  were  Scotch-Irish,  I  have  heard. 
I  make  little  account  of  them,  or  of 
any  other  man's  progenitors;  still  the 
force  of  heredity  is  not  to  be  dodged, 
and  I  feel  more  at  home  with  the  gen- 
uine north-country  people  than  with 
any  other.  I  fancy  I  can  trace  myself 
back  through  my  poetical  and  land- 
scape tastes  to  the  Irish  highlands ;  the 
mood  of  Nature  that  affects  me  most 
intimately  is  the  aspect  that  I  imagine 
reigns  often  there:  the  cool,  cloudy, 
summer  day,  the  land  clothed  in  softest 
green,  the  air  washed  clean  by  recent 
rain,  foliage  in  motionless  masses,  a 
silence  that  is  not  sombre,  a  sky  dark 
without  menace  or  gloom,  a  rich,  full 
Nature  with  eyes  turned  inward 
in  meditative  repose,  expressing  not 
sadness,  but  deep  indwelling  sense 
of  life  and  power — norland  freshness 
and  purity  without  its  desolate  stern- 
ness. 

Solitude  fills  the  mind  with  images; 
unbidden,  uncontrollable  fancies  take 
the  place  of  the  voluntary  busy-ness 
which  is  the  common  habit  of  the 
intra-mural  man.  How  many  a  hot 
summer  afternoon  have  I  lain  in  the 
shade,  my  mind  wandering  through 
long  spirals  of  revery  sky-ward,  till 
thought  expanded  itself  over  the 
whole  scene  around  me,  was  no  longer 
definite    thought,    but    a    many-func- 


tioned sense  of  the  immense  dome  oi 
blue  and  gold  above,  in  whose  depths 
a  few  white  clouds  are  sailing  with  a 
motion  serene  as  eternity,  of  the  num- 
berless little  oases  of  copse  and  grove 
scattered  about  over  the  country-side, 
the  giant-breasted  undulations  of 
green  prairie  sleeping  under  the  hot 
sun,  herds  dancing  in  the  flickering 
mirage  on  distant  ridges,  birds  drows- 
ily cooing  in  the  thickets,  the  splendor 
and  freshness  of  morning  gratefully 
remembered,  the  restful  coolness  and 
obscurity  of  the  coming  evening  joy- 
fully anticipated.  And  thus,  through 
long,  long  days  and  nights  of  living 
under  Heaven's  gaze,  I  became  a  part 
of  the  world  around — as  completely 
under  the  influence  of  the  day's  and 
season's  progress  as  the  trees  and 
flowers  and  the  dwellers  among  them; 
unfolded  with  the  dawn,  wilted  under 
midday  glare,  revived  to  thanksgiving 
song  in  the  twilight,  felt  the  old  life-. 
long  beauty  in  every  new  day,  yet  with 
a  change — fancy  and  sensation  re- 
flecting in  their  fleeting  phases  the  iri- 
descent expression  of  the  world's  inner 
soul  of  joy  and  sorrow,  impelling  it  to 
unrest  and  endless  overturning. 

All  things  go  round  forever  in  the 
same  old  circles,  and  yet  they  are 
never  twice  exactly  the  same ;  my  mind 
toils  forever  round  well-beaten  ring- 
tracks;  to  reason  is  impossible  save  in 
a  circle,  and  it  is  fool's  work  to  try  to 
straighten  it  into  a  finite  line  with  a 
first  end  and  a  last  end.  How  many 
millions  of  times  have  we  cantered 
around  those  syllogistic  arenas  in 
which  we  would  fain  decide  our  for- 
tunes! How  we  continually  argue  in 
our  thoughts,  round  and  round,  the 
same  old  puzzles,  trying  to  cipher 
some  greater  personal  good  out  of  the 
sum  of  things  than  has  yet  befallen 
us!  Every  man  has  some  general 
scheme  of  the  relations  of  things  to 
each  other  and  to  him.  The  conclu- 
sions drawn  as  it  were  directly  from 
the  black  dirt  and  the  ether  are  no 
conclusions — shapeless  romance,  awe 
of  unknown  powers,  a  chaos  of  half- 
seen  beauties  and  horrors.     The  phi- 
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losophy  that  grows  in  the  mind  dur- 
ing long  surveillance  of  the  swarming 
concourse  of  competitors  for  life  in  the 
great  commercial  centers,  is  pitilessly 
precise;  it  is  forced  into  definiteness — 
and  to  be  definite  means  to  be  super- 
ficial. Much  knowledge  of  men  as  they 
exist  in  dense  communities  breeds  the 
habit  of  referring  all  problems  to  the 
arbitrament  of  force.  All  social,  re- 
ligious, financial  and  political  move- 
ments are  seen  to  be  a  complex  con- 
flict of  interests;  all  is  viewed  after  the 
impartial,  cruel  creed  of  political 
economy.  The  outdoor  philosophy  is 
the  opposite  of  this.  In  the  city 
the  hardness  of  the  conditions  of  life  is 
never  out  of  sight ;  but  away  off  here  in 
Bunkum  Township,  this  undiscovered 
country  that  the  greatest  geographers 
are  ignorant  of,  we  rarely  think  of  them. 
In  fact,  the  impulse  which  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  thin  peopling 
of  this  immense  land  is  the  desire  to 
escape  from  the  old  world,  where 
every  man,  under  fateful  social  pres- 
sure, found  himself  a  cog  in  some 
wheel  —  whereas,  here  his  will  is  lit- 
tle contraried  save  by  wind  and 
weather,  things  that  every  one  gives 
up  to.  The  pilgrim  who  flees  his  na- 
tive man-poisoned  region,  shaking  off 
the  dust  of  those  institutions  which 
are  nothing  else  than  organized  piracy, 
the  right  of  the  strong  over  the  weak, 
—  what  is  it  he  seeks  here  in  these  vir- 
gin high  places,  these  unnamed  floods 
and  fields  of  the  west?  Is  he  not  de- 
liciously  disquieted  to  the  bottom  of 
his  heart  by  the  fanciful  hope  that  he 
is  to  find  again  the  gladsome  bowers 
of  the  play-world  of  childhood,  the 
idyllic  glamour  that  he  imagines  he  re- 
members, in  which  God  was  a  kind 
father  to  all  his  children,  not  the  suc- 
cessful alone,  before  it  was  even  sus- 
pected that  there  was  a  wrong  side  to 
everything?  Yes,  here,  where  there 
is  nothing  crueller  than  winter's  frost 
and  summer's  flame,  malaria,  serpents, 
toil,  poverty  and  loneliness,  our  origi- 
nal faith  in  the  universal  beneficence 
shall  live  again.  These  oak  groves, 
unprofaned  save  by  paths  of  innocent 


kine,  have  the  virtue,  that  he  who  sits 
in  their  shade  forgets  the  treachery  of 
men.  Many  a  time,  hounded  by  nau- 
seating hatred  of  myself  and  my  kind, 
I  have  ridden  in  night  or  storm, 
through  endless  windings  of  dark 
desolations  till,  soul-freshened  by 
breath  of  heathen  woods  and  plain, 
and  purified  by  cold  and  hunger,  I 
could  tolerate  again  roof  and  fire  and 
human  thought. 

The  insurance  agent,  scurrying  over 
the  country  in  his  rabid  haste  to  rob 
somebody  legally,  sees  the  wild  man 
loafing  along  with  gun  or  fish-pole,  or 
the  herder  watching  the  horizon  with 
that  stare  which  is  at  once  keen  and 
vacant;  and  he  cants  to  himself:  "The 
rustic  mind  is  devoid  of  poetical  feel- 
ing and  is  verged  on  its  prowls  by  the 
same  instinct  that  sends  the  big  fish 
ravening  through  the  water  in  pur- 
suit of  his  lesser  brethren."  But  it  is 
not  true.  I  know  the  mind  of  the 
savage,  for  I  have  been  it.  He  must 
live,  it  is  true,  and  the  business  of  get- 
ting a  living  is  always  at  hand;  but 
after  all,  he  beats  the  streams  not  more 
to  get  a  dinner  than  to  feed  his  eye 
and  imagination.  How  many  fish 
drawn  out  of  a  well  in  a  paved  court 
surrounded  by  high  brick  walls  would 
it  take  to  satisfy  him?  The  civilized 
man,  in  my  opinion,  has  no  more  faith 
than  the  savage  in  the  word:  "Thou 
shalt  not  live  by  bread  alone."  I  in- 
clude as  savages  the  large  part  of  the 
dwellers  in  so-called  civilized  coun- 
tries, who,  whatever  their  customs  or 
costumes,  yet  preserve  their  aboriginal 
virginity  of  mind.  The  citizen  seems 
to  the  savage  a  paltry  emasculated  be- 
ing who  has  lost  the  natural  love  of 
freedom  and  solitary,  uncontrolled 
wanderings  where  there  is  no  meaner 
company  than  mountain,  forest  and 
wave  and  the  spirit  of  the  hour,  —  lost 
the  sense  of  the  day  and  the  season. 
It  is  useless  to  try  to  make  me  be- 
lieve that  the  uncultured  savage  does 
not  feel  the  beauties  of  Nature.  He 
feels  little  else,  he  expects  them  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  origination 
of  all  poesy  as  it  lives  in  legend  and 
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myth  is  in  the  brain  of  the  peasant- 
savage. 

The  meaning  of  a  highly-developed 
social  state,  covert  under  all  its  in- 
tricacies, is  intellect  and  courage  har- 
nessed to  the  task  of  extracting 
advantage  from  our  fellows  —  reap- 
ing by  superior  chicanery  where 
we  have  not  sown.  The  men- 
tal habit  of  the  poet  and  the  sav- 
age is  transcendental,  and  both  are  in- 
variably worsted  the  instant  they  step 
into  the  practical  arena.  Neither  one 
is  worth  a  cent  to  get  a  living,  only 
by  working  or  hunting  for  it ;  both  are 
impotent  in  business  —  that  is  to  say 
the  art  of  getting  without  giving  an 
equivalent.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  of  the  contradictions  of  which 
life  is  made,  that  that  most  natural, 
healthful,  harmonious  state  of  mind 
which  is  savagery,  or  poetry,  is  the 
most  reliable  bar  to  material  success. 
To  obtain  wealth  or  power,  it  seems 
the  mind  must  be  displaced  from  its 
Apollo-like  balance,  must  abandon  its 
natural  integrity  and  dwarf  itself  to 
correlation  with  a  narrow  scheme  of 
conventionalisms. 

I  have  often,  when  I  have  been 
living  —  poorly  and  hardly,  —  wear- 
ing: ragged  clothes,  digging  my 
living  out  of  the  soil,  wondered 
whether  the  wealth  and  the  fine 
things  which  I  saw  many  of  my 
fellows  get  were  lacking  to  me 
because  I  had  not  the  courage  and  ad- 
dress to  seize  them,  or  because  I  had 
a  stoical,  poetical  pride  in  being  poor. 
Either  I  was  not  man  enough  to  get 
gold,  or  I  was  man  enough  to  find  my 
self-respect  greatest  in  poverty.  I 
never  really  knew  which  —  and  don't 
to  this  dav.  I  don't  think  any  man 
understands  his  own  motives.  Most 
of  the  time.  I  think  I  would  rather  be 
poor;  but  the  disadvantage  of  poverty 
is,  you  are  not  certain  you  will  be  able 
to  control  it  and  prevent  it  from  run- 
ning to  a  destructive  extreme.  The 
ignominy  and  shabbiness  of  poverty, 
—  is  it  not  a  good .  exercise  to  bear 
them  with  heroism  and  dignity?  Ts 
it  not  a  cheap  sort  of  character  that 


bases  itself  on  good  clothes  or  the 
ability  to  get  them?  On  the  whole, 
I  believe  I  do  not  want  (at  their  price) 
the  shiny  things  that  wealth  buys;  and 
if  much  should  come  into  my  posses- 
sion, I  should  know  no  more  satisfac- 
tory use  for  it  than  to  restore  it  to  the 
original  earners  or  their  fellows.  Say 
I  have  the  spleeny  imagining  that  my 
best  courage  is  too  good  to  use  in 
money-making,  —  and  so  I  hold  aloof 
in  dignity,  and  rust.  Meanwhile  the 
world,  with  its  unanswerable  fact- 
logic,  does  not  recognize  latent  power 
or  courage;  —  how  could  it?  Only 
a  fool  would  expect  it.  All  takes  its 
course;  what  must  be  will  be. 

Let  us  go  down  the  west  side  of  the 
field  and  get  some  dewberries,  and 
when  we  get  back  start  a  blaze  and 
roast  an  ear  or  two  of  corn.  Since  we 
chattered,  many  days  have  come  and 
gone;  the  season's  glory  no  more  up- 
lifts us;  we  are  in  the  wane.  Spring 
is  the  ransom  from  the  glutinous  pinch 
of  the  ice-floe;  autumn  the  happy  return 
to  reason  after  the  maddening  summer 
heats.  In  the  later  summer  the  brain 
too  goes  fallow ;  the  extravagant  hopes 
of  the  early  time  are  forgotten  in  frui- 
tion and  we  are  not  yet  braced  up  with 
the  tonic  that  the  frost  bites  into  air 
and  soil.  The  after-harvest  is  the 
most  thought-vacuous  of  all  the  times; 
it  is  the  delicious  exhaustion  of  suc- 
cess. The  climax  has  been  reached, 
and  we  feel  it  now  receding.;  there  is 
nothing  more  to  imagine.  As  you 
walk  now,  the  maize-jungle  thrusts  out 
its  big  ears  towards  you,  the  sorghum 
bends  over  with  whispered  offers  of 
service,  the  shocks  of  grain  are  biv- 
ouacked all  about,  a  peaceful  host,  a 
bursting  ripeness  everywhere,  and  all 
is  of  the  friendliest,  yet  all  says:  "It 
is  finished ;  we  have  done  our  best,  and 
now  no  more  the  creative  impulse 
glows;  it  is  rest,  lone  dull  dreams  of 
the  past,  perchance  lifeless  abasement 
under  ethereal  displeasure." 

I  have  seen  when  I  loved  more 
than  God,  or  man,  or  woman,  the 
morninc"  smell  in  the  freshly  harvested 
field,    and    the    shining    sheaves    and 
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springing  autumn  weeds  dripping 
with  dew,  the  smoky,  mellow  sunlight, 
yet  little  paled,  and  the  silent  air  that 
seems  to  have  gone  to  sleep  to  the 
cricket's  unnoticed  song.  A  maze  .of 
occidental  dreams  are  these  days,  of 
which,  when  I  look  back  to  them,  I 
can  remember  little  definite.  It  is 
only  with  the  long  dark  storms  of  the 
solstice  that  thought  revives  and  sense 
is  livelier,  if  less  profound.  Then  the 
silvern  crispness  of  the  morning,  the 
pure  pale  gold  of  the  midday,  the 
earlier-coming  evening,  with  that  chill, 
wet  night-wind  from  the  inscrutable, 
purple-gray  northwest,  and  the  de- 
liriously stimulating  gloom  of  the  long 
nights,  when  the  cool  dark  hugs 
down  close  upon  us  —  how  feeble  are 
words  to  tell  how  I  have  felt  and 
loved  them! 

It  is  October;  we  have  new  corn  to 
feed;  the  night-fall  seems  irrevocable 
and  eternal;  the  cattle  lie  well  snugged 
up  on  the  bare  ground  in  the  edge  of 
the  brush;  I  hear,  now  and  then,  the 
neighbor  folk  calling  hogs  or  driving 


cattle,  or  the  pleasant,  harmless  squab- 
bling of  children  over  their  night 
chores,  punctuated  here  and  there  by 
a  dog-bark.  It  is  pleasant  to  catch 
through  the  foggy,  smoky  night  the 
gleam  of  a  hearth,  and  know  that  it  will 
come  no  nearer,  and  go  no  farther 
away.  The  wind  has  come  across 
thousands  of  miles  of  northern  wilder- 
ness and  lake  and  frost-bitten  prairie. 
It  wanders,  unhurried,  perpetual,  an 
invisible  presence,  through  the  gloomy 
groves;  and  what  wonderful,  spiritual 
conversations  are  heard  in  the  rustling 
of  the  leaves,  what  a  saturated  sadness 
in  the  nodding  and  cracking  of  the 
dead  weed,  all  alone  out  here  in  the 
dark,  forgotten  of  God !  To-night  the 
soul  would  exhale  itself  in  a  sigh  and 
be  borne  on  the  night-wind  forever. 
Farewell,  little  old  home,  and  that  im- 
mense prairie  realm,  of  which  thou  art 
microcosm,  —  farewell,  forever!  All 
that  fragrant,  shady  labyrinth  of  walks 
and  talks  exists  only  in  dreams.  It  is 
fenced  up  and  utilized  now;  and  so, 
alas,  am  I. 
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UCRETIA  MELLIN 
was  one  of  the  not- 
ed housekeepers  of 
Knob  Hill,  a  region 
which  waged  such  a 
warfare  against  dust 
and  flies  and  the  dis- 
integration of  time  that  little  strength 
was  left  to  combat  purely  spiritual 
enemies;  but  where  patience,  thrift 
and  industry  grow  so  luxuriantly, 
they  keep  out  weeds  as  well  as 
more  precious  flowers.  Self  righte- 
ousness and  a  taste  for  gossip, 
flourished,  indeed,  to  some  extent, 
among  these  primitive  virtues;  but  in 
Lucretia's  case  they  hardly  went  be- 
yond shrewd  distinctions  and  proper 
pride.  She  was  an  energetic,  practical 
woman,  whom  you  would  not  hastily 


accuse  of  sentiment,  though  her  hand- 
some dark  eyes  could  light  up  viva- 
ciously, and  the  neighbors  called  her 
"good  company,"  and  liked  to  have 
her  to  tea. 

Lucretia's  house  was  three  doors 
beyond  the  postoffice,  set  in  a  deep 
yard  full  of  leafy  shrubs  and  heavy- 
headed  perennials,  so  long  established 
that  they  laughed  at  gardeners'  arts. 
The  outside  of  the  dwelling  was 
shabby,  streaked  with  strawberry-col- 
ored paint,  and  rotted  away  about  the 
sills  and  wooden  underpinning;  but 
Lucretia  had  given  up  fretting  herself 
over  this,  wisely  reflecting  that  no  one 
could  blame  it  on  to  her,  and  that  her 
husband  was  past  the  age  (whatever 
that  is)  when  pestering  does  any  good. 
Perhaps  the  dingy,  dilapidated  exterior 
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but  made  more  striking  by  contrast 
the  exquisite  neatness  and  purity 
within,  as  the  slimy,  rough  coat  of  an 
ancient  mussel  shell  heightens  the 
effect  of  its  lustrous  satin  concavity. 
The  marked  feature  of  the  Mellins' 
home,  apart  from  its  cleanness,  was  in 
the  antique  furnishings,  which  had 
come  down  through  more  than  one 
line  of  Puritan  ancestry.  They  were 
in  perfect  order  —  brass  and  pewter  as 
brilliant  as  much  rubbing  could  make 
them;  cherry  and  mahogany  shining 
lik"?  little  dusky-hued  mirrors,  for 
though  Lucretia  certainly  did  not  ad- 
mire the  coffin-shaped  clock,  the  un- 
comfortable chairs  and  cumbersome 
four-post  beds,  she  kept  them  in  lieu 
of  better,  and  kept  them  neat  because 
that  was  the  law  of  her  nature.  Most 
of  the  neighbors  had  stowed  such 
things  in  some  cobwebby  outbuilding, 
or  sold  them  to  the  tin-peddler  and 
bought  something  modern  and  tasty 
for  the  best  rooms,  at  least;  and  it 
seemed  very  hard  to  Lucretia  that 
through  bad  luck  or  bad  management 
her  husband  had  never  had  a  penny  in 
hand  that  he  could  give  her  "by 
rights,"  as  he  said,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. This  was  her  grievance, —  we 
all  have  one,  representing  to  our  mind 
the  injustice  of  the  universe;  and 
when  we  consider  that  housekeeping 
was  Lucretia's  business  and  pleasure 
both,  her  profession,  recreation  and 
ornamental  accomplishment,  we  must 
own  that  her  ungratified  longings  de- 
serve some  sympathy. 

It  was  twenty-five  years  ago — in 
the  early  seventies  —  that  a  detach- 
ment of  city  people  first  invaded  Knob 
Hill,  creating  great  curiosity  among 
its  inhabitants,  and  speculative  envy 
not  unmixed  with  contempt.  The 
manners  of  the  men  and  their  probable 
standing  at  home  were  canvassed  at 
leisure  in  the  corner  store,  and  the 
women's  bonnets  and  frilled  polo- 
naises devoutly  studied  on  the  meet- 
ing-house porch.  The  combined  im- 
portation of  money  and  fresh  ideas 
worked  a  gradual  expansion  in  the 
sleepy  old  town  and  the  new  standards 


of  living  which  crept  in  then  have 
brought  about  a  revolution  in  many  a 
household  since. 

It  was  on  a  certain  hot  morning 
toward  the  end  of  the  season  that  the 
clang  of  the  brass  knocker  surprised 
Mrs.  Mellin  in  the  midst  of  drying 
corn;  and  you  may  judge  of  her  still 
greater  surprise  on  seeing  Mrs. 
Ferry's  three  boarders  on  her  front 
steps.  Mr.  Stearns,  the  imposing  bald- 
headed  gentleman  who  had  planted 
himself  in  advance  of  the  others, 
bowed  ceremoniously. 

"Good  morning,  madam.  This  is 
Mrs.  Mellin,  I  believe ?" 

"That's  my  name,"  assented  Lu- 
cretia.    "Won't  you  walk  in?" 

The  front  hall  was  a  tiny  one ;  there 
was  scarcely  room  for  the  rustling 
looped-up  skirts  of  the  ladies.  After 
an  instant's  hesitation,  and  with  a 
beating  heart,  she  opened  the  door  on 
the  left,  which  led  into  the  "keeping- 
room,"  poignantly  conscious  of  its 
coldness  and  meagreness,  its  framed 
samplers,  rush-bottom  chairs,  and  the 
queer  panelled  wall  paper  with  the 
green  vine  and  sprigs  of  gay-colored 
flowers.  Never  had  she  longed  as  she 
did  now  for  a  group  of  Rogers's 
statuary  and  an  organette. 

But  Mr.  Stearns,  gazing  around 
quite  at  his  ease,  had  "heard  a  great 
deal  about  Mrs.  Mellin's  household 
treasures"  —  that  was  his  phrase  — 
from  his  good  hostess,  who  knew  his 
interest  in  such  matters.  Having  just 
taken  a  new  house,  he,  with  his  wife 
and  daughter  —  a  wave  of  the  hand  — 
had  ventured  to  call  this  morning, 
hoping  that  she  could  be  induced  to 
part  with — ah — one  or  two  pieces  of 
furniture,  and  other  articles  of  vertu. 
"I  guess  likely  I  could,"  replied  Lu- 
cretia dryly,  putting  on  her  spectacles; 
"but  I  reckon  we  ain't  got  anything 
you'd  care  about  —  only  old-style 
things  that's  ben  in  use  since  long 
afore  I  can  remember.  They  keep 
real  handsome  rockers  and  stuffed 
sofys  at  Wescott's  store  down  to  the 
Corners,  though;  mebbe  you  kin  git 
what  you  want  there,"  she  added,  con- 
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fident  of  some  delusion  on  the  part  of 
her  visitors. 

"My  dear  lady" —  Lucretia  started, 
and  looked  apprehensively  at  Mrs. 
Stearns,  but  she  appeared  unconscious 
— "my  dear  lady,  I  assure  you  we  are 
not  in  search  of  novelties,  but  rather 
of  antiquities.  If  you  will  permit 
me— " 

"Oh,  papa,"  burst  out  the  pretty 
daughter  at  this  point,  "do  you  see  the 
candlesticks  with  snuffers  and  extin- 
guishers, and  the  steeple-top  andirons, 
and  these  chairs  with  roses  and  toma- 
toes across  the  backs  —  aren't  they  de- 
licious? We  noticed  a  brass  knocker, 
too,  as  we  came  in,"  she  continued, 
turning  eagerly  to  Mrs.  Mellin.  "I 
suppose  you  wouldn't  want  to  sell 
that?" 

"Why,  I  don't  know  how  we'd  git 
along  without  a  knocker;  besides,  it's 
terrible  old-fashioned.  They  —  they 
use  a  bell-pull  now.  But  there's  a 
chest  of  drawers  up  stairs,  with  brass 
handles,  that  mebbe  you'd  like  to  see," 
said  Lucretia,  beginning  to  awaken  to 
her  opportunity. 

"Oh,  yes,  do  show  us  that,  please  — 
and  the  clock  and  the  spinning- 
wheel,  and  the  claw-footed  table  and — 
and  —  oh,  yes,  a^  warming  pan  — 
haven't  you  one  of  those?"  cried  Miss 
Bessie  all  in  a  breath.  The  craze  for 
old  things,  which  was  at  that  time 
sweeping  over  the  land,  had  struck 
with  full  force  the  class  to  which  she 
belonged,  though  Lucretia  only  now 
perceived  the  first  ripple  of  it. 

"A  warming  pan!"  she  exclaimed. 
"Good  land!  you  don't  mean  to 
say  you  use  'em  yet  in  the  city, 
do  you?  We  ain't  had  ours  down 
since  Elder  Bragg  was  here,  twelve 
years  ago  come  February.  The 
spare  chamber  was  cold  enough  to 
take  the  skin  off  your  nose,  and  he 
being  rheumaticy  I  got  some  hard- 
wood coals  and  net  up  the  sheets  with 
it, —  and  I  declar,  I  thought  'twas  a 
first-rate  idee." 

Mrs.  Stearns  and  her  daughter  ex- 
changed a  glance  of  elated  intelli- 
gence.    "We  don't  use  them  exactly," 


explained  Mrs.  Stearns,  in  the  suave 
tones  of  the  lady  not  born,  but  made. 
"We — we  tie  bows  on  the  handles  and 
hang  them  up  as  ornaments." 

"Wal,  I  swan,"  was  Lucretia's  sole 
utterance.  She  grasped  her  oppor- 
tunity now  in  all  its  magnitude,  and, 
rising,  led  the  way  upstairs. 

It  was  almost  five  o'clock,  and  Mr. 
Mellin  had  not  come  home.  He  had 
left  early  with  a  wagonful  of  produce 
to  sell;  and  his  wife,  under  the  stress 
of  excitement,  found  the  day  long.  "I 
shall  have  to  speak  to  him,"  had  been 
her  eventual  reply  to  all  offers;  but 
she  had  arranged  and  rearranged 
every  one  of  the  rooms  since  in  her 
mind's  eye, —  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that,  if  she  gave  him  a  thought,  it 
was  not  to  doubt  that  she  should  get 
what  she  could  for  whatever  was  sal- 
able and  buy  what  she  liked  within 
the  sober  limits  that  they  both  recog- 
nized. Soon  after  noon,  a  cold  rain- 
storm had  set  in,  and  the  wind 
brought  down  great  handfuls  of 
maple  leaves,  which  blew  against  the 
windows,  where  they  stuck  fast  and 
shut  out  the  feeble  autumn  daylight. 
Lucretia  lighted  up  the  kitchen  with 
a  crackling  wood  fire,  and  made  a 
beef-stew  for  supper;  she  set  the  little 
table  with  a  red  cloth,  and  places  for 
two;  and  all  the  time  her  thoughts 
were  busy  with  the  future,  which  had 
not  looked  so  interesting  for  twenty 
years.  She  would  have  this,  she 
would  have  that:  lace  curtains,  a  mar- 
ble-topped table,  a  sewing  machine,  a 
stereoscope;  their  parlor  should  rival 
the  doctor's  wife's;  and  when  all  was 
done  they  could  invite  Marthy's 
daughter  to  visit  them  as  he  wanted 
her  to. 

At  last  a  fat  bay  horse  and  farm 
wagon  drove  into  the  yard,  and  on 
the  high  seat  there  was  an  elderly 
man  with  a  gray  beard,  tightly  closed 
mouth,  and  blue  eyes  under  shaggy 
brows.  He  looked  so  pinched  and 
bloodless  in  the  wan  light  that  Lu- 
cretia felt  suddenly  remorseful  and, 
throwing  a  shawl  over  her  head,  ran 
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out  to  bring  in  the  packages,  and  even 
went  to  the  barn  to  help  milk  and  bed 
down  the  animals.  As  she  came  up 
the  path  she  noticed  the  knocker  on 
the  front  door,  reflecting  the  last 
watery  day-beams. 

"Hiram  bought  that  to  Chilion 
Duncomb's  vendue,"  she  thought. 
"  'Twas  when  he  was  first  waiting  on 
me,  and  wanted  to  spruce  things  up 
about  the  old  place.  I  can  remember 
now  seeing  him  screw  it  on  in  the 
room  o'  the  old  iron  one.  Charley 
Duncomb  sold  off  everything  after  the 
old  man  died,  and  started  West;  and 
next  thing  we  knew  he  was  set  on  and 
killed  by  Injuns." 

The  current  of  her  thoughts  struck 
against  the  old  knocker  as  a  stream 
strikes  a  stone,  and  set  backward  in  a 
strong  eddy.  Charley  had  been  her 
first  lover.  What  a  handsome  fellow 
he  was,  with  his  dark  hair  and  liquid 
brown  e>es. 

She  opened  the  door,  and  there 
stood  her  husband  bending  awkwardly 
over  the  stove,  his  stiff  gray  locks  and 
stooping  shoulders  sprinkled  with 
rain-drops.  She  remembered  with  a 
pang  that  he  was  eight  years  older 
than  she. 

"It's  been  a  dretful  tryin'  time  to  be 
out,"  she  said  hurriedly.  "Do  get  on 
a  dry  coat,  Hiram  —  your's  is  wet 
through.  I  wonder  if  you  wouldn't 
like  a  whey  posset?" 

"No, —  but  I'd  like  my  supper,"  said 
Hiram,  glancing  around,  his  brows 
unbending  a  little.  The  room  looked 
pleasant  to  him;  except  for  the  stove, 
it  was  scarcely  changed  since  his 
mother's  day. 

"There's  been  folks  here  —  come 
soon  after  you  left,"  announced  Lu- 
cretia  as  soon  as  the  blessing  had  been 
asked, —  a  red  spot  in  either  cheek 
brought  back  something  of  her  youth- 
ful good  looks.  "  'Twas  the  boarders 
from  Ferry's  —  you've  seen  'em  —  a 
man  and  his  wife  and  a  pretty-looking 
gal  about  eighteen." 

"H'm!  lawyer  from  York  State. 
What  VI  they  want  here?"  demanded 
Hiram. 


"You  wouldn't  think  we  had  any- 
thing they'd  take  for  a  gift,  would 
you?"  exclaimed  Lucretia;  and  she 
went  on  to  describe  the  visit  in  detail, 
with  no  little  sprightliness.  Her 
sprightly  tongue  had  been  one  of  her 
charms  for  a  slow-speaking  husband, 
but  of  late  years  she  seldom  gave  rein 
to  it.  "You'd  a  thought  a  dresser  was 
what  they'd  never  seen,"  she  ended, 
"and  I  don't  know  but  they'll  buy  our 
brass  kittle  and  the  tin  candle- 
moulds." 

"Wal,  you  felt  some  took-aback,  I 
guess,"  said  Mr.  Mellin  with  unlooked 
for  emphasis;  the  feeling  of  triumph 
for  the  moment  overpowered  all 
others.  "All  my  life  you've  twitted 
me  that  I  didn't  fix  up  with  new 
fangled  furnitoor;  and  now  it's  turned 
out  that  what  you  had  wan't  so  bad 
after  all." 

"Seems  to  me  there  ain't  ben  much 
twittin',"  retorted  Lucretia  —  and  her 
eyes  sparkled.  "  'Tain't  every  woman 
'Id  put  up  with  old  lumber  all  over  her 
house,  and  hold  her  tongue  as  well  as 
I  have,  Hiram  Mellin." 

"Wal,  you've  got  your  chance  now 
to  swap  it  off  as  ye  see  fit;  I  shan't 
interfere  with  ye  much,"  answered  her 
husband.  "When  we  was  married  we 
lotted  on  doin'  this  an'  doin'  that,  but 
we've  had  sickness,  and  poor  crops, 
and  one  thing  and  another  to  contend 
with,  till  it's  broke  me  down  —  it's 
broke  me  right  down.  You're  young- 
er'n  I  be,  an'  it's  nothing  but  natur' 
you  sh'd  suit  yourself  now  you  can. 
I'm  aware  I  ain't  done  as  well  as  I 
meant  to  by  ye." 

"There  are  those  high-backed  chairs 
in  the  keeping  room,"  began  Lucretia, 
after  a  decent  pause  of  a  moment  or 
two;  "they're  dredful  oneasy  to  set  in, 
an'  how  they  do  look,  to  be  sure, 
with  cabbage-roses  and  love-apples 
stringin'  acrost  the  backs.  But  — 
would  you  believe  me  —  Mrs.  Stearns 
up  an'  offered  twenty-five  dollars  for 
the  lot.  You  know  your  ma  al'ays  set 
in  a  straight-back  chair  long's  she 
lived;  she'd  a'  thought  it  a  fall  from 
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grace  to  lop  down  the  way  folks  do 
nowadays." 

"That  puts  me  in  mind,  she  had 
those  very  cheers  new  rush-bottomed 
and  painted  the  seats  over  white,  the 
fall  we  was  married,"  said  Mr.  Mellin 
reflectively. 

"Dear  me,  seems's  if  I  c'ld  see  her 
now,  settin'  there  braidin'  palm-leaf 
hats,  with  her  little  basin  o'  water  to 
hand.  She  wa'n't  over  pleased  when 
you  brought  me  home,  Hiram;  she 
wanted  you  sh'd  marry  Jim  Scoville's 
darter  down  to  Weston;  but  'twan't 
but  two  years  after  Kitty  was  married 
that  she  run  off  with  another  man. 
Your  ma  kind  o'  made  up  to  me  after 
that,  and  we  got  on  real  well  together; 
and  I  will  say  I  wouldn't  want  a  better 
nurse  in  sickness  than  she  was." 

A  gratified  look  crept  over  Mr. 
Mellin's  face.  "I  guess  the  truth  was, 
mother  kind  of  mistrusted  you  was  too 
smart  and  held  your  head  too  high, 
when  you  first  come,"  he  said;  "but 
she  never  had  no  room  to  complain. 
You  was  fond  o'  me  in  those  days, 
Lucreshy." 

"You  was  fond  o'  me  too  —  don't 
forget  that,  Hiram,"  returned  his  wife, 
for  a  feeling  of  vague  self-reproach 
smote  her  heart — "Three  years,  wa'n't 
it,  you  was  waitin'  on  me?" 

She  shot  a  rapid  glance  over  the 
past.  His  mother  had  been  a  queer, 
sour-visaged,  opinionated  old  woman; 
but  for  his  sake  she  had  borne  with 
her  and  never  failed  in  respect,  taking 
her  part  when  the  neighbors  laughed 
or  sneered  at  her.  She  was  glad  of 
that  now. 

"There's  your  mahogany  desk  that 
stands  in  the  sitting  room,"  she  re- 
sumed briskly,  as  if  dismissing  unwel- 
come matters.  "I  could  see  Mr. 
Stearns  coveted  that.  He  didn't  make 
no  out-and-out  bid  for  it,  but  it's  my 
belief  you  can  get  your  own  price." 

"My  escritaur?  I  —  that  ain't  on 
sale!"  exclaimed  Hiram.  His  mouth 
tightened. 

"Wal,  that  beats  all.  Why  not,  I'd 
like  to  know?    You've  got  letters  or 


suthin'  you  don't  want  me  to  see,  hid 
away  in  it." 

"Be  you  sixty  years  old,  or  be  you 
about  sixteen,  Lucreshy?"  asked  Hi- 
ram cuttingly. 

"Wal,  give  me  a  reason  then  why  it 
ain't  on  sale,  if  you  can  get  three  times 
what  a  new  one  '11  cost." 

Hiram  drummed  on  his  chair  and 
looked,  as  she  was  wont  to  say,  "as 
if  he'd  et  nails  for  his  dinner." 

"I've  always  had  it  in  mind  to  leave 
that  to  Zalmon's  boy,"  he  explained  at 
last.  "It  belonged  to  father's  uncle, 
that  I  was  named  for.  He  was  a  great 
hand  to  read  and  write,  and  there's 
some  of  his  papers  in  it  still  —  Injin 
deeds,  and  his  ensign's  commission. 
I  spoke  to  the  boy  about  it  when  he 
was  here  last  summer.  Come  —  what 
ails  ye,  I  wonder?  I'm  sure  there's 
enough  other  things  about  this  house 
you'll  be  glad  to*  be  rid  of." 

"I'm  all  upset  to>  think  you  should 
ha'  promised  away  that,"  returned  his 
wife.  "You  might  have  known  'twas 
worth  money  —  solid  mahogany,  with 
brasswork  trimmings  'round  the  key- 
holes. You  never  did  have  no  fore- 
sight nor  common  prudence  about 
gettin'  on  in  the  world,  Hiram  Mel- 
lin." 

"Suppose 'twas wuth  money!  Money 
ain't  everything,  nor  gettin'  on  in  the 
world  neither.  I  should  like  to  have 
one  thing  o'  mine  go  amongst  my  own 
kin,  seein'  I've  no  son  to  leave  it  to. 
Hows'ever,  'twa'n't  to  say  promised; 
there's  time  enough  yet  to  let  them 
Yorkers  have  it,  if  I  take  a  notion  that 
way." 

"Have  you  made  a  present  of 
mother's  old  spinning  wheels  to  any  of 
your  relatives?"  asked  Lucretia,  after 
relieving  her  feelings  by  clearing  off 
the  dishes  with  more  clatter  than 
usual. 

"Spinning  wheels?  No,  and  I 
didn't  know  you'd  kep'  'em  'round.  I 
hain't  seen  'em,  I  don't  know  when. 
W'y,  you  won't  —  you  can't  sell  them, 
kin  ye?" 

"They're  all  the  style,  it  seems," 
said  his  wife   with   grim  enjoyment. 
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"Suppose  we  go  up  to  the  store-room 
and  fetch  'em  down." 

The  store-room  was  a  loft-like 
chamber  over  the  L,  devoted  to  arti- 
cles no  longer  in  active  service,  even 
under  Lucretia's  thrifty  regime.  The 
rain  sounded  much  louder  here,  and 
the  unplastered  walls  let  in  draughts 
through  the  knot-holes. 

"That's  the  flax-wheel  over  there  in 
the  corner,"  said  Lucretia,  while  her 
husband  shielded  the  light  with  his 
hand.  "The  big  wheel  stands  the  other 
side  of  the  chimbley.  I  can  remem- 
ber the  flax  fields  when  I  was  a  child, 
— ■  and  the  hatcheling  and  wool- 
carding;  but  you  never  see  any  now. 
There  wasn't  a  thing  to  wear,  nor  bed- 
ding either,  but  ma  could  make  it,  and 
did;  and  her  linen  ticks  and  check 
blankets  are  as  good  as  ever  they  was. 
She  had  six  boys,  and  I've  heard  her 
say  she  knit  each  one  of  'em  twelve 
pair  of  socks  when  he  come  to  leave 
home,  —  and  spun  the  yarn  herself 
and  dyed  it  too.  Israel  and  Jonathan, 
they  didn't  live  to  wear  but  two  pair, 
—  let  alone  twelve." 

"You  used  to  see  them  wheels  kep' 
goin'  pretty  stiddy  when  you  was 
young,  I  expec'." 

"I  did  so,  and  done  my  stint  too, 
for  we  wa'n't  brought  up  to  dally 
round,"  said  his  wife.  "Is  that  a 
streak  o'  dust  along  that  beam,  or  is 
it  the  way  the  light  falls?  Yes, 
there's  the  spindles  and  all  complete, 
and  a  bunch  o'  tow  tied  up  to  the  dis- 
taff—that tickled  Mis'  Stearns.  Take 
hold  and  set  it  out  in  the  hall,  will  ye?" 

Hiram  put  down  the  lamp  and 
turned,  and  in  the  same  instant  their 
eyes  fell  on  a  little  battered  wooden 
high-chair  pushed  away  under  the 
eaves.  Lucretia  was  used  to  the  sight 
of  it  when  she  periodically  visited  the 
room ;  but  as  she  stood  there  now  with 
her  husband,  a  thrill  went  through 
them  both,  and  love  and  pride  and 
suffering  rushed  on  their  hearts  like 
successive  waves.  The  memory  of 
the  terrible  birth-hour,  of  the  helpless, 
innocent  life,  was  concentrated  into  a 
moment,  like  a  landscape  into  a  water- 


drop.  Lucretia  only  said,  "She  took 
after  you,  father";  but  her  eyes  filled, 
and  perhaps  she  had  never  realized  so 
sharply  before  why  "father"  had  lost 
heart  and  "broke  right  down,"  as  he 
said,  —  never  felt  such  a  longing  to 
make  up  to  him  for  the  great  disap- 
pointment. All  the  time  that  they 
were  carrying  the  wheels  down  stairs, 
their  minds  were  meeting  insensibly  in 
that  common  past  of  parenthood. 

"Did  you  calcalate  to  sell  the  old 
clock,  too,  mother?"  asked  Hiram,  as 
the  eighth  stroke  was  tolled  off  lugu- 
briously. 

"They'd  take  it,  I  guess,"  returned 
his  wife  in  a  subdued  tone.  She  was 
surprised  at  her  own  weakness  —  as- 
tonished to  find  herself  casting 
vaguely  about  her  for  some  good,  pre- 
sentable reason  why  the  venerable 
timepiece  should  remain  where  it  was. 
To  her  imagination,  her  house  felt 
suddenly  dismantled  and  desolate. 

"There's  something  queer  about 
clocks,"  observed  her  husband. 
"When  Chilion  Duncomb  died,  his  old 
clock  stopped  on  the  very  minute, — 
and  they  never  could  make  it  go 
again,  though  they  cleaned  the  works, 
and  tned  every  way." 

Lucretia  gazed  up  mutely  at  the 
half-human  thing,  which  had  tolled  off 
all  the  minutes  of  her  wedded  woman- 
hood. It's  great  "tick,  tick"  played 
on  monotonously,  like  a  weaver's 
shuttle. 

"It's  been  a  sight  o'  company  for 
me,  one  time  'n  another,  ■ —  I  know 
that,"  she  said  at  last.  "There  was  a 
spell  after  Est'er  was  taken  when  the 
house  seemed  terrible  empty.  I  used 
to  think  then  'twas  the  next  thing  to 
hearing  her  'round.  It  comes  back  to 
me  as  if  'twas  yesterday  how  she  used 
to  set  watchin'  the  penjulum,  and 
couldn't  never  sense  it  but  what  'twas 
some  kind  of  a  livin'  creeter  we'd  got 
shet  up  there." 

"Wal,  I  guess  it's  never  run  down 
but  once  since  you've  been  here,"  said 
Hiram  with  a  shade  of  eagerness. 
"That  was  the  time  we  went  to  Ports- 
mouth,—  you  remember,  mother?" 
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Both  faces  brightened,  and  the  old 
heads  were  held  a  little  straighter;  for 
the  Portsmouth  trip  was  a  famous  oc- 
casion —  the  one  deliberate  interlude 
of  leisure  and  sight-seeing  in  their  la- 
borious lives.  It  had  included  Boston 
and  the  neighboring  towns;  and 
steamboats  and  horse-cars,  "Fannel 
Hall"  and  "The  Moniment"  were  re- 
called to  one  another  now  with  all  the 
circumstance  that  their  importance 
deserved. 

"It's  a  great  privilege  to  see  where 
they  fit  for  independence/'  said  Mrs, 
Mellin,  complacently. 

"I'm  glad  we  went  to  hear  Father 
Taylor.  He  beat  any  preacher  they'll 
ever  get  in  this  section,  I  guess." 

"You've  never  forgot  him,  hus- 
band." 

"No,  and  I  never  shall.  So  you 
took  'em  upstairs,  did  ye?" 

"Took  who  up?  —  Oh,  yes, — 
w'y,  yes,  to  be  sure  I  did." 

"Wal,  I  hain't  a  doubt  but  what  you 
had  things  as  slick  and  tidy  as  if  they 
was  red  up  a-purpose.  They  might 
ha'  looked  all  over  town  to  find  your 
match  there.  You'll  get  a  good  price 
for  that  old  chist  of  draws,  I  expect; 
it's  as  nice-grained  a  piece  of  wood  as 
I  ever  see,  and  you  could  count  your 
teeth  in  it  anywheres.  What'll  they 
give  for  it?" 

"Forty  dollars,"  said  Lucretia. 

"Forty  dollars!  That's  a  good 
round  sum  o'  money,"  observed  Hi- 
ram, in  a  tone  of  satisfaction.  "No 
need  o'  your  dyin'  in  the  four-post  bed 
after  all,  Lucreshy.  You  can  buy  a 
set  o'  springs  and  burey  and  all  to 
match.  You've  been  wantin'  'em  a 
good  while." 

"What  a  spell  I  did  have  of  it  the 
winter  I  hurt  my  knee"  exclaimed 
Lucretia  irrelevantly.  "Three  weeks, 
wa'n't  it,  I  kep'  my  room,  and  as  much 
longer  I  dassen't  hardly  set  my  foot 
to  the  floor.  I'd  like  to  know  how 
many  times  you  lifted  me  in  and  out  o' 
bed.  I  weighed  consid'able,  too,  for 
I  seemed  to  thrive  under  it,  as  you 
may  say,  though  I  don't  know  as  I 
should  ha'  done  if  I'd  seen  what  a 


state  things  was  in,  —  the  kitchen  all 
of  a  clutter,  and  ma's  best  tablecloth 
wudged  up  in  the  sink,  and  black  as 
a  doormat.  But  there  —  I  expec'  you 
done  as  well's  you  could,  what  with 
chores  and  tendin'  fires  and  fixin'  my 
victuals.  I  didn't  suffer  none,  I  know 
that.     Hiram!" 

"What  now?" 

"We  shan't  never  be  no  younger." 

"That's  so,"  said  Hiram  regretfully. 

"We've  had  our  day  —  and  we  can't 
live  it  over." 

"No  —  an'  I  don'  know  as  I'd  want 
to,  the  way  things  turn  out." 

"We've .  seen  joy  and  sorrow  to- 
gether, and  buried  our  child.  I  never 
'Id  marry  again;  and  'tain't  likely  you'll 
have  the  chance,  seein'  I'm  eight 
years  and  some  months  younger  than 
you  be." 

"Who's  talking  of  marrying  again?" 
exclaimed  Hiram  angrily. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  kind  o'  foolish  to 
make  a  change  now,  after  all  we've 
been  through?  Seems  to  me  what  we 
had  in  our  best  days  'Id  do  to  worry 
along  with  the  little  time  the'  is  left." 

"Lucreshy,  you  don't  mean  — " 
The  old  man  stopped,  and  his  mouth 
trembled  a  little. 

"I  mean  'twould  suit  me  full  as  well 
to  let  things  stay  where  they  be,"  re- 
turned his  wife  resolutely.  "The  more 
I  study  into  it,  the  more  I  feel  that 
way.  Those  chairs  of  your  ma's 
now — "  She  cleared  her  throat,  and 
her  husband  eyed  her  anxiously. 
"I've  been  thinking  we'd  keep  them,  if 
you  say  so,  Hiram.  They  wouldn't 
fetch  more'n  a  dollar  apiece  at  an  auc- 
tion, but  your  ma  set  store  by  'em,  and 
I  don't  want  folks  should  think  we 
was  lacking  in  respec'  to  her  memory. 
Seems  's  if  she'd  almost  turn  in  her 
grave  to  have  anybody  set  back  in  a 
stuffed  chair  in  the  keeping-room." 

A  slight  glow  passed  over  Hiram's 
features.  He  did  not  yet  fully  grasp 
the  situation,  but  he  recognized  the 
instinctive  spirit  of  loyalty  which  had 
made  Lucretia  stand  up  for  Mother 
Mellin  thirty  years  before. 

"I  didn't  know  as  you'd  feel  it,"  he 
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said  mildly,  "but  I  own  I'd  sort  o'  hate 
to  see  them  old  spinning  wheels  go 
amongst  strangers.  Your  ma  looked 
well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  and 
her  children  rose  up  and  called  her 
blessed,  as  the  Good  Book  says." 

"What's  the  reason  we  can't  have 
'em  stand  just  where  they  be,  if  that's 
the  style?"  proposed  Lucretia  boldly. 
"It's  my  belief  they'll  get  better  care 
here  than  they  ever  would  to  Mis' 
Stearns'.  W'y,  Hiram,  it  was  clean 
ridikilous  to  hear  that  woman  run  on. 
I'll  venture  she'd  'a  liked  that  old 
black  settle  of  Ensign  Mellin's  to  set 
out  on  her  front  stoop;  and  'twas  all 
they  could  do  to  get  her  past  my 
cheese-press  in  the  back  shed." 

"Rich  folks  ain't  got  nothing  to 
think  on  but  to  humor  their  whim- 
seys,"  observed  Hiram. 

"Wal,  I'd  sooner  keep  on  doin'  my 
sewin'  by  hand  than  come  to  that 
pass,"  declared  his  wife  with  spirit. 
Even  now  there  was  no  open  confes- 
sion of  sentiment,  no  intimation  that 
the  tender  ties  of  a  lifetime  had  as- 
serted a  claim  beyond  any  material 
good.  The  case  of  drawers,  for  in- 
stance, was  to  be  reserved  for  Mar- 
thy's  girl,  —  "Seein'  you  mean  to  leave 
Zalmon's  son  your  escritaur,    and    I 


don'  know  but  what  my  kin  is  full  as 
good  as  yours,"  —  though  it  came  out 
as  an  afterthought  that  Lucretia  "had 
kep'  her  clo'es  there  since  the  day  she 
was  married,  and  couldn't  say  as  she 
felt  to  make  a  change  now."  The  fact 
that  old  furniture  had  "come  in"  was 
reason  enough  for  having  Matty  here 
to  stay  a  spell  before  one  got  too  old 
and  rheumatic  to  be  round,  and  it  was 
naturally  a  relief  to  a  housewife's  mind 
to  know  that  she  hadn't  got  to  turn 
everything  end-up  to-morrow.  As  to 
the  clock,  neither  spoke  of  it,  but  both 
knew  without  words  that  its  sober  dis- 
course would  fill  the  gaps  in  their  dia- 
logue as  long  as  they  lived. 

It  was  nearly  ten  when  Lucretia 
lifted  her  head  from  the  pillow. 

"Father!"  she  whispered,  warily, 
"be  you  asleep?  Wal,  it's  just  come 
over  me  what  a  notion  they  took  to 
ma's  warmin'  pan,  that's  ben  up  gar- 
ret these  twenty  year.  They  want  to 
hang  it  up  by  a  string  in  their  settin'- 
room.  I  couldn't  feel  right  to  take 
pay  for  it,  for  it  ain't  wuth  fifty  cents; 
but  we've  had  a  real  pleasant  evenin' 
together  and  I'd  kind  o'  like  to  make 
a  present  of  it  to  that  darter  o'  theirn. 
She  —  she  looks  a  little  mite  as  I  used 
to  think  Est'er  would." 


TOO    LATE. 


By  Emma   Playter  Seabury. 


NOT  yet!"  he  cried  when  young  Love  wept  and  prayed 
"Ambition's  claims  and  gold  you  must  allow." 
He  won  these,  then  wooed  madly;  "You  delayed 
Too  long,"  Love  said,  "I  do  not  need  you  now." 
"Not  yet!"  he  cried  when  young  Love  wept  and  prayed; 
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By    William    I.    Cole. 


The  House 
of  Correction 
at  South  Bos- 
ton and  the 
House  of  Cor- 
rection at  Deer 
Island  consti- 
tute Boston's 
penal  institu- 
tions. Unlike 
the  other  pub- 
lic institutions 
of  the  city,  these  are  county  in- 
stitutions, and  receive  inmates  from 
Chelsea,  Revere  and  Winthrop,  as 
well  as  from  Boston.  The  former  was 
established  originally  as  a  County 
House  of  Correction;  but  the  latter 
was  changed,  July  I,  1896,  from  a  city 
institution,  known  .as  the  House  of  In- 
dustry, to  a  county  institution,  and 
given  its  present  name.  Both,  how- 
ever, are  supported  and  conducted  by 
the  city.  Their  management  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  paid  commissioner, 
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appointed  by  the  mayor,  without  con- 
firmation by  the  aldermen,  for  a  term 
of  three  years. 

Whether  one  convicted  of  an  of- 
fense punishable  by  imprisonment  or 
by  a  fine  which  he  cannot  pay  shall 
be  sentenced  to  either  house  of  cor- 
rection, to  the  county  jail,  the  state 
prison,  or  elsewhere,  is  determined 
by  the  court  on  the  grounds  of 
the  nature  and  degree  of  his  offense 
and  circumstances  of  various  sorts. 
The  law,  of  course,  prescribes  the  place 
or  places  of  imprisonment  for  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  offenses,  but  the  de- 
cision in  a  given  case  rests  with  the 
court.  Often  it  has  to  be  made  almost 
arbitrarily;  since,  broadly  distinguish- 
able ias  are  the  houses  of  correction, 
jail,  and  state  prison,  they  touch  and 
even  overlap  one  another.  Quite  re- 
cently a  man  and  woman  convicted  of 
equal  partnership  in  cruelty  to  the 
man's  child  were  sentenced,  the  man' 
to  the  state  prison  for  twenty  years, 
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and  the  woman  to  the  South  Boston 
House  of  Correction  for  the  same 
length  of  time.  Without  doubt,  in  any 
one  of  the  penal  institutions,  city, 
county  and  state,  are  some  prisoners 
who  quite  as  properly  could  be  in  some 
other. 

To  the  Houses  of  Correction  per- 
sons of  both  sexes  are  sent,  generally 
speaking,  for  minor  offenses  and 
drunkenness.  These  institutions  ap- 
proach very  near  the  almshouses  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  state  prison  on 
the  other;  some  of  their  inmates  being 
but  little  removed  from  paupers  and 
some  from  convicts.  Probably  in  no 
other  penal  institutions  can  be  found 
a  wider  range  of  offenders.  All,  how- 
ever, are  classed  together  and  are 
under  practically  the  same  discipline. 
House  breakers  and  vagrants,  embez- 


zlers and  "drunks"  work  side  by 
in  the  stoneyard  or  workshops, 
lock-step  with  one  another  as 
march  to  and  fro  between  their 
and  places  of  labor. 

The  two  houses 
are  identical  theo- 
retically, but  prac- 
tically they  differ 
somewhat  from 
each  other.  As  a 
rule  the  more  seri- 
ous offenders  and 
those  to  serve 
longer  terms  are 
sent  to  South  Bos- 
ton.   One  result  of 


side 
and 

they 
cells 


this  is  some  differences  in  the  system 
here  from  that  at  Deer  Island.  But  to 
which  house  a  person  is  sentenced  is 
very  often  a  matter  of  convenience 
merely ;  and  the  Commissioner  can,  by 
his  own  authority,  transfer  a  prisoner 
from  one  house  to  the  other. 

No  one  under  twelve  years  of  age 
can  be  sentenced  to  these  institutions. 
At  present  there  is  no  one  younger 
than  fifteen  in  either  of  them. 

Deer  Island  lies  four  and  a  half  miles 
down  the  harbor,  and  is  separated 
from  Point  Shirley,  the  southerly 
promontory  of  the  town  of  Winthrop, 
by  Shirley  Gut,  a  passage  the  narrow- 
est part  of  which  measures  about  325 
feet.  The  main  ship  channel  passes 
between  it  and  Long-  Island,  less  than 
a  mile  distant,  where  the  city  alms- 
house is  located;  and  on  its' southeast 
are  the  quarantine  grounds. 

The  island  is  nearly  a  mile  in 
breadth  and  contains  a  little  less  than 
two  hundred  acres.  It  undoubtedly 
took  its  name  from  the  fact  that  deer 
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once  abounded  here  in  woods  that 
long  since  have  disappeared.  Will- 
iam Wood,  in  his  "New  England's 
Prospect,"  printed  in  1634,  says:  "The 
chiefe  Islands  which  keepe  out  the 
Whinde  and  the  Sea  from  disturbing 
the  Harbours,  are  first  Deare  Island, 
which  lies  within  a  flight-shot  of  Pul- 
linpoint.  This  Island  is  so  called  be- 
cause of  the  Deare  which  often  swimme 
thither  from  the  Maine,  whar  they  are 
chased  by  the  Wolves.  Some  have 
killed  sixteen  Deare  in  a  day  upon  this 
Islands."  The  opposite  shore,  now 
Point  Shirley,  was  called  "Pullm- 
point."     Wood    goes   on   to    say,    be- 


large  brick  building  was  erected,  and 
sometime  before  1854  the  paupers  of 
the  city  and  state  were  removed  to  it 
— and  it  received  the  name  of  the 
House  of  Industry.  The  next  year, 
however,  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
state  concerning  the  care  of  its  pau- 
pers resulted  in  the  removal  of  the 
state  poor  to  various  almshouses  pro- 
vided elsewhere  by  the  common- 
wealth. The  inmates  of  the  House  of 
Reformation  and  of  the  Almshouse 
School  connected  with  it,  were 
brought  to  the  Island  in  July,  1854. 
The  public  institutions  then  on  the 
Island  were  the  Almshouse,  House  of 
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cause  "that  is  the  usuall  Channel  Boats 
use  to  passe'  thorow  into  the  Bay;  and 
the  Tyde  being  very  strong,  they  are 
constrayned  to  goe  ashore,  and  hale 
their  Boats  by  the  seasing,  or  roads, 
whereupon  it  was  called  Pullin-point." 
In  1847  Deer  Island  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  city  for  the  site  of  a 
pest-house  to  be  used  in  connection 
writh  the  quarantine  that  had  been  es- 
tablished on  account  of  the  prevalence 
of  ship  fever.  A  portion  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  South  Boston  House  of 
Industry  —  a  pauper  and  penal  institu- 
tion —  were  transferred  to  the  Island 
the   next    vear.        Soon    afterwards    a 


Industry,  and  House  of  Reformation, 
including  the  Almshouse  School.  All 
these  institutions  were  under  one  roof. 
Ten  or  fifteen  years  later  the  charit- 
able institutions  had  become  separated 
from  the  penal  and  housed  in  build- 
ings which  had  been  erected  for  them. 
But  no  sooner  was  this  change 
effected  than,  on  account  of  insuffi- 
cient accommodations  in  some  of  the 
buildings,  a  movement  away  from  the 
Island  began.  The  male  paupers  in 
1872  embarked  for  Rainsford  Island, 
which  the  city  had  recently  purchased. 
Here  they  remained  fourteen  years, 
and     then     re-embarked     for     Lone 
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Island,  the  present  site  of  the  city 
almshouse;  and  their  places  at 
Rainsford  were  taken  by  the 
pauper  women.  The  pauper  and 
neglected  children  were  taken  in 
1880  to  the  Marcella  Street  Home 
in  Roxbury,  leaving  their  build- 
ings to  be  used  for  truants.  These  in 
turn,  together  with  juvenile  offenders, 
were  removed  in  1895,  the  former  to 
the  Parental  School  at  West  Roxbury, 
the  latter  to  Rainsford  Island,  where 
they  were  housed  in  the  building 
vacated  by  the  women  paupers,  when 
they  were  transferred  to  Long  Island. 

The  House  of  Correction  is  the  only 
institution  on  Deer  Island  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  But  the  handful  of  inmates 
in  1848  has  become  a  multitude.  The 
total  number  of  prisoners  committed 
to  the  institution  in  1896  was  10,626, 
including  134  from  the  Chelsea  court. 
Of  this  number,  9,273  were  men  and 
1,353  women.  During  the  same  time 
10,380  persons  were  discharged  from 
the  institution — 9,068 
men  and  1,312 
women. 

Besides  the  House 
of  Correction  depart- 
ment, there  is  also  a 
special  Almshouse 
department.  This  is 
an  adjunct  of  the  hos- 
pital and  is  chiefly 
for  patients  under  ob- 
servation for  insanity 


it    were    admitted    in 
1 890     139     men    and    53 
women;  and  140  men  and 
54     women      were      dis- 
charged.     The    total    average    at   the 
Island  in  all  departments  for  that  year 
was  1,609. 

Among  the  offenses  for  commit- 
ment in  1896,  drunkenness  leads,  with 
10,380  set  over  against  it;  larceny 
comes  next,  597;  assault  and  battery 
and  vagrancy  follow  third  and  fourth, 
562  and  202  respectively.  Other 
offenses  were:  idle  and  disorderly,  144; 
embezzlement,  13;  profanity,  11 ;  evad- 
ing payment  of  care  fare,  4;  and  com- 
mon beggar,  2.  The  sentences  varied 
from  three  days  to  two'  years,  one  be- 
ing for  the  former  time  and  three  for 
the  latter.  One,  two,  three  and  four 
months,  however,  was  the  length  of 
the  majority  of  the  sentences;  609 
for  the  first  period,  893  for  the  second, 
1,311  for  the  third,  and  J26  for  the 
fourth.  Eight  sentences  were  for  ten 
months,  65  for  twelve  months,  and 
one  for  eighteen  months. 

Between  the  two  sexes  at  Deer 
Island  runs  a  broad  line  of  separation. 
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The  men  and  women  in  the  House 
of  Correction  department  occupy 
different  buildings;  and  in  the 
Almshouse  department,  different  wings 
of  the  hospital.  They  attend  relig- 
ious services  in  the  common  chapel  at 
different  hours.  On  no  occasion  do 
the  male  and  female  inmates  come 
together. 

The  men  are  separated  into  two 
broad  classes,  —  first  offenders  and 
well-behaved, 
and  the  vi- 
c  i  o  11  s  and 
more  hard- 
ened. These 
two  classes 
are  housed 
and  fed  apart, 
the  first  in 
the  new  pris- 
on, the  sec- 
ond in  the  old 
prison,  But 
the  separation 
is  only  par- 
tial, since  the 
classes  inter- 
mingle more 
or  less  in  the 
stoneyard, 
shops  and 
chapel.  First 
offenders  are 
distinguished 
from  the  oth- 
e  r  s  by  a 
square  of  red 
cloth  on  their 
sleeves. 

A   distinc- 
tion    might 
properly   be 
noted     in     this 
criminals   from 


CELLS   IN   THE    NEW  PRISON. 


connection  between 
choice  and  criminals 
from  compulsion.  The  former  are 
those  whose  criminal  acts  are  the 
fruition  of  their  desires  and  instincts; 
the  latter  are  those  whose  criminal  acts 
were  the  direct  result  of  untoward  cir- 
cumstances. Both  classes  can  be 
found  at  Deer  Island  and  also  at  South 
Boston.  The  habitual  criminals  be- 
tray an  intimate  knowledge  of  penal 


institutions  all  over  the  country.  Often 
they  are  overheard  discussing  the  rel- 
ative merits  of  this  or  that  prison. 
Their  number  at  the  Island  diminishes 
noticeably  as  the  cold  weather  comes 
on,  This  is  due  without  doubt  to  the 
out-of-door  work  there  in  the  winter. 
An  illustration  of  the  other  class  is 
furnished  by  the  following  statement 
made  by  one  of  the  class  and  believed 
to   be   true    in    every    particular.      Of 

v     #•        c0urse     the 

1  r 

real  names  01 
the  men  are 
not  given: 

"Russell  and 
myself  were 
attracted  by 
the  stories  in 
the  Montreal 
papers  that 
there  was 
plenty  of 
work  to  be 
had  on  the 
subway  in 
Boston.  I 
now  believe 
it  likely  that 
the  railroad 
published 
these  state- 
ments for  the 
sake  of  get- 
ting passen- 
gers for  its 
road.  We 
arrived  in 
Boston  the 
beginning  of 
S  eptember, 
1895,  and  ap- 
plied for  work 
on  the  subway,  but  could  not  get  it. 
Then  we  tried  to  obtain  work  on  some 
buildings  that  were  being  constructed, 
but  were  disappointed  in  this  also. 
After  searching  for  work  about  Boston 
for  three  or  four  days,  we  went 
to  Lowell  to  see  if  we  could 
get  employment  about  some  new 
buildings  or  in  the  quarries  on 
the  outside  of  the  city,  but  were  un- 
successful.      We     each     had     fifteen 
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dollars  on  leaving  Montreal,  but  at 
the  end  of  three  weeks  we  had  no 
money  left,  ha,ving  spent  it  all  going 
from  plaee  to  place  in  search  of  work. 
We  were  again  in  Boston,  and  when 
our  money  was  all  gone,  we  applied 
for  aid  and  were  given  a  night's  lodg- 
ing at  the  Hawkins  Street  Home. 
The  next  day  I  sawed  a  foot 
of  wood  at  that  place,  but  at  night, 
when  I  again  applied  for  lodg- 
ing, I  was  refused  and  told  to 
get  out,  although  they  are  sup- 
posed to  keep  a  man  two  or  three 
days.  I  then  went  to  the  police 
station,  where  I  was  told  that  I 
would  be  given  a  ticket  to  the  Haw- 
k-ins Street  Home;  and  when  I  told 
that  I  was  refused  a  night's  lodging- 
there,  the  officer  said  it  was  no  busi- 
ness of  his,  that  they  would 
give  me  the  ticket  and  that 
was  all  the}-  would 
do.  I  then  asked  that 
I  might  be  allowed 
to  stop  there  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  as  I 
had  nothing  before 
me  but  to  walk  the 
streets  ail  night;  but 
tiiis  was  refused  me. 
When  I  asked  where 
I  could  apply  then,  I 
was  told  to  go  to  the 
Overseers  of  the  1  'oor, 
;ind  when  I  asked 
where  I  could  find 
th^m  I  was  told  to 
look  in  the  directory. 


This  was  after  ten  o'clock  Friday 
night,  and,  as  I  had  no  means  of 
paying  for  a  bed,  I  had  to>  walk  the 
streets  all  night,  and  had  no  money 
with  which  to  buy  my  breakfast  the 
next  morning.  That  morning  I  met 
Russell,  who  had  been  allowed  to  re- 
main at  the  Hawkins  Street  Home 
Friday  night;  and,  having  walked  the 
streets  all  of  the  night  before  and  hav- 
ing had  no  breakfast,  I  did  not  feel 
much  like  looking  for  work.  On  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  being  desperate,  I 
proposed  to  Russell  that  we  should 
rob  a  jewelry  store  on  Hanover 
Street,  where  I  saw  a  number  of 
rings,  revolvers  and  opera  glasses  in 
the  window.  I  said  to  Russell  that 
a  man  might  just  as  well  take  his 
chances  to  make  a  few  dollars.  I 
felt  that  if  we  were  caught  we  could 
only  get  a  couple  of  months;  or  at  the 
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most  five  or  six,  and,  as  it  was  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  and  as  there  seemed 
no  prospect  of  work,  we  felt  that  even 
if  we  failed  in  onr  attempt,  we 
would  not  be  much  worse  off  than 
we  were  at  that  time.  We  broke 
the  window  of  the  store  between 
twelve  and  one  o'clock  and  grabbed 
some  things  from  the  window. 
We  were  seen  by  a  man  from  a 
window  opposite,  who  ran  and  notified 
the  police,  and  before  we  could  get 
away  two<  policemen  caught  us. 
Wre  made  little  attempt  to  get  off,  for 
we  were  'played  out'  for  want  of  sleep 


The  old  or  main  prison  at  Deer 
Island  is  a  large  and  imposing  brick 
building,  the  ground  plan  of  which  is 
that  of  a  cross.  It  was  erected  in 
1853,  and  for  some  years  was  the  only 
building  on  the  Island  except  the 
fever  hospital  already  spoken  of.  At 
one  time  it  sheltered  the  female  as 
well  as  the  male  prisoners,  the  male 
and  female  paupers,  and  the  juvenile 
offenders  and  paupers  of  both  sexes. 

The  prison  proper  is  that  part  of  the 
main  building  running  back  from  the 
wings.  It  consists  of  two  stories, 
known  as  the  lower  and  upper  prisons 
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and  food,  and  could  not  have  run  if 
we  had  tried,  and  I  thought  that  if  the 
worse  came  to  pass  I  would  at  least 
have  a  bed  and  food  supplied  me. 
When  we  were  brought  into  court  we 
had  no  one  to  plead  for  us,  and  we 
were  sentenced  each  for  two  years  at 
the  House  of  Correction,  South 
Boston." 

It  may  give  satisfaction  to  know 
that  on  the  expiration  of  their  sen- 
tence the  Commissioner  sent  these  two 
men,  at  the  expense  of  the  depart- 
ment, back  to  Montreal,  where  they 
expected  to  find  work. 


—  formerly  the  men's  and  women's 
prisons  —  and  contains  in  the  former 
478  cells  in  five  double  tiers,  and  in 
the  latter  312  cells  in  four  double  tiers. 
But  the  780  cells,  all  of  which  are 
single,  are  not  enough  to  meet  the 
demands  made  upon  the  place,  and 
long  rows  of  cots  occupy  the  corri- 
dors. The  entire  building  is  heated 
by  steam  and  lighted  by  gas,  which  is 
manufactured  on  the  grounds. 

In  marked  contrast  with  the  old 
prison,  with  its  primitive  arrange- 
ments and  appointments,  is  the  new 
prison,  which  was  completed  less  than 
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a  year  ago,  and  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  modern  prison  architecture. 
It  is  rectangular  in  shape,  325  feet 
long  and  60  feet  wide.  There  are  five 
double  tiers  of  50  cells  each,  making 
a  total  of  500.  Each  cell  is  eight  feet 
in  length,  eight  feet  in  height,  and  five 
feet  in  width.  In  addition  to  these 
there  are  sixteen  solitary  cells,  which, 
however,  are  very  similar  to  those  in 
the  main  room.  The  ventilation  of 
the  cells  and  building  is  on  the  most 


scientific  plan,  each  cell 
having  a  good-sized 
ventilator,  and  an  open 
iron-work  front.  In- 
stead of  bath-tubs  in 
the  lavatory,  there  are 
shower  baths,  28  in 
number.  The  lighting 
is  by  electricity. 

The  systems  followed 
in  the  two  prisons  differ 
from  each  other  no  less 
than   the  prisons  them- 
selves.    That  of  the  old 
I       prison  is,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent,    the      congregate ; 
that    of    the    new    prison    the    segre- 
gate.     In    the    former    building    the 
men    wash     in     the     lavatory,     forty 
at    a    time;    eat    in    the    general    din- 
ing-room,   where   on   account   of   the 
size  of  the  room  each  meal  is  served  in 
three  divisions  or  "shifts,"  and  spend 
their      leisure      time      between     ris- 
ing in  the  morning  and  going  to  their 
cells  directly  after  supper  in  the  prison 
yard  or  an  adjoining  basement  room, 
which    has    acquired    the    accurately 
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descriptive  name  of 
"loafers'  hall."  In 
the  latter  building, 
on  the  other  hand, 
the  prisoners  make 
their  morning  ablu- 
tions, eat  and  pass 
all  their  leisure  time 
in  their  cells.  While 
the  system  in  the 
old   prison   may   be 
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the  only  system  practicable  there,  the 
unrestrained  intermingling  of  the  men 
in  the  yard  and  "loafers'  hall"  during 
several  hours  each  day  must  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  evil. 

But  were  it  practicable  to  keep  the 
men  in  their  cells  except  during  work 
and  recreation  hours,  there 
'would  not  be  cells  enough 
for  all,  and  a  general  wait- 
ing-room would  still  be 
necessary.  A  "loafers'  hall" 
of  some  kind,  therefore,  is 
demanded  by  the  over- 
crowding of  the  prison, 
and  perhaps,  if  not  de- 
manded, made  desirable  by 
the  small,  poorly  lighted 
and  ventilated  cells. 

On  the  other  hand,  there 
are    serious   objections   to 
feeding   the   men   in   their 
cells  as  being  both  wasteful 
and  dirty.    Bat  the  segre- 
gate   system    of   the   new 
prison  achieves,   to    some 
extent,    one    of    the    fira 
conditions  of  a    criminal's 
reformation,  his  isolation  from  old  as- 
sociations and  pursuits. 

The  dietary  in  this  prison  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  little  better  than  that  in  the 
other,  although  the  dinner  is  the  same 
in  both.  One  day  this  will  consist  of 
bean  soup  and  bread;  another  day,  of 
fish  chowder  and  bread;  another  day, 
of  meat  and  vegetable  soup  and  bread. 
Each  man  has  all  that  he  can  eat. 

In  the  general  dining-room  of  the 


old  prison  the 
men  sit  close  to- 
gether on  one 
side  of  long,  nar- 
row, bare  tables, 
and  eat  and  drink 
from  tin  vessels. 
A  two-quart  tin 
dipper  of  water 
does  duty  for  five 
or  six  men,  and  is 
pushed  from  one 
to  another  as 
wanted.  No  talk- 
ing, of  course,  is  allowed,  and  the 
room  is  filled  with  a  low,  swinish 
sound  of  eating  and  drinking.  About 
twenty  minutes  are  allowed  for  each 
meal. 

The  men's  receiving  room  is  in  the 
basement  of  the  main  building.     Long 


lines  of  men  arriving  and  departing 
pass  through  this  room  every  day. 
Here  the  newcomer,  after  his  weight, 
measure,  name,  age,  birthplace  and 
occupation  have  been  taken,  strips  and 
bathes  and  puts  on  the  regulation  uni- 
form, consisting  of  a  full  gray  suit, 
brown  overalls,  and  blue  striped  shirt. 
His  own  clothes  and  other  belongings 
are  carefully  entered  in  a  book  and  put 
away  to  be  returned  to  him  on  his  re- 
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THE    HOSPITAL 

lease.  Discharged  men  bathe,  resume 
the  clothes  in  which  they  arrived,  or, 
it  these  are  unsuitable,  receive  a  new 
suit  or  such  garments  as  they  may 
need. 

The  scenes  in  this  room,  with  its 
low  ceiling  and  deep  shadows,  are 
most  weird.  On  the  benches  at  one 
end  sit  thirty  or  forty  new  arrivals,  of 
various  nationalities,  dirty,  unkempt, 
ragged,  showing  marks  of  every 
sort  of  dissipation  and  debauchery; 
some  with  blacked  eyes  or  bound-up 
heads  —  a  wretched  lot.  One  or  two 
are  fairly  good  looking  and  well 
dressed.  These  may  be  thieves  of 
some  kind.  The  majority,  however, 
are  merely  "drunks. " 

About  the  tubs  down  one  side  of  the 
room  are  men  in  every  stage  of  naked- 
ness, their  white  bodies  gleaming  in 
the  dusky  light,  some  in  the  tubs, 
some  preparing  to  enter,  or  drying 
themselves,  or  dressing.  Opposite, 
officers  and  assistants  are  weighing, 
measuring  and  registering  men;  at  the 
farther  end  the  barbers  are  at  work; 
while    here    and    there    is   a   group   of 


AT   DEER   ISLAND. 

"benchers"  —  men  who  cannot  be 
trusted  in  the  yard,  but  are  compelled 
to  sit  in  this  room  during-  recreation 
hours  —  or  a  man  under  discipline 
standing  away  from  all  supports  and 
facing  the  wall.  It  is  a  picture  that 
suggests  some  of  the  fantastic  crea- 
tions of  Dore. 

The  women's  prison  consists  of  two 
connected  buildings  that  once  were 
used  for  the  truant  schools.  Here  the 
system  is  altogether  "congregate"  — 
the  inmates  sleeping  in  dormitories  as 
well  as  eating  in  a  common  dining- 
room.  Some  attempt  is  made  to  keep 
the  first  offenders  and  better  behaved 
apart  from  the  others,  the  two  classes 
being  distinguished  by  some  slight 
difference  in  dress.  All  the  women's 
workrooms  are  in  these  buildings,  and 
the  women  remain  within  doors  with 
the  exception  of  between  one  and  two 
hours  daily  in  the  yard.  Directly 
after  supper  they  go  to  their  dormi- 
tories, where  they  may  read  an  hour 
or  two  should  they  care  to  do  so  before 
going  to  bed. 
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The  sick  of.  both 
sexes  and  mothers 
with  infants  are  cared, 
for  in  the  hospital, 
which  is  a  separate 
building-.  Here  also 
is  the  Almshouse,  or 
observation  depart- 
ment, where  cases  are 
received  and  held  un- 
til it  can  be  decided 
what  should  be  done 
with  them.  The  Hos- 
pital, a  large,  low,  at- 
tractive-looking build- 
ing", amid  pleasant 
surroundings,  was 
built  in  1884,  but  additions  have  since 
been  made.  Each  of  the  five  wards 
occupies  a  separate  wing — two  for 
men.  one  for  women,  and  one  for  the 
nursery.  There  are  about  135  beds 
all  told. 


THE    WOMEN'S    PRISON    AT   DEER    ISLAND. 


hospital  has  its  own  kitchen,  but  a 
bakery  where  about  2,000  loaves  of 
bread  are  baked  every  day  supplies 
bread  to  the  whole  Island.  A  library 
for  the  institution  has  been  started  in 
a  room  of  the  main  building. 

Practically  all  the  prison- 
ers on  the  Island  able  to 
work  are  given  employment 
of  some  kind.  Among  those 
excused  from  labor  are  the 
three  men  without  legs  and 
the  dozen  or  more  one- 
legged  men.  Domestic  work 
of  all  sorts,  work  about  the 


To  the  hos- 
pital 1,662  in- 
mates of  the 
House  of  Cor- 
rection were 
admitted  in 
[896,  and  207 
paupers, — 2,057  altogether.  Of  the 
diseases  treated  here,  alcoholism,  de- 
lirium tremens,  and  venereal  diseases 
of  one  kind  and  another,  are  by  far 
the  most  common.  General  debility, 
insanity,  bronchitis  and  pneumonia 
are  among  those  next  in  frequency. 
The  number  of  deaths  in  1896  was  57. 

Each   of  the   three  prisons  and   the 


THE   WORK  ROOMS. 


grounds  and  on  the  farm  occupy  a 
good  many.  The  remainder  engage  in 
stone  cutting,  garment  and  shoe  mak- 
ing, carpentry,  painting,  etc.,  etc.  Of 
these  industries,  stone  cutting  brings 
to  the  institution  the  largest  income, 
since  most  of  the  clothing  and  shoes 
manufactured  are  used  on  the  Island. 
In  one  vear  there  were  made  for  the 
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inmates  2,448  brogans,  576  pairs  of 
women's  shoes,  552  pairs  of  women's 
slippers,  1,262  men's  coats,  2,168 
pairs  of  trousers,  1,415  vests, 
670  dresses,  610  skirts,  besides  great 
quantities  of  underclothing  and  bed- 
ding. Large  numbers  of  garments 
were  made  up  for  the  other  city  insti- 
tutions. The  stone  department  em- 
ploys from  100  to  150  men  —  the  lat- 
ter number  being  the  maximum  per- 
mitted by  law  —  and  cuts  on  a  yearly 
average  about  50,000  feet  of  edge- 
stones,  besides  a  good  number  of 
catch-basins  and  curb-corners.  The 
income  from  this  department  in  1896 
was  nearly  $46,500. 


is  employed  in  the  case  of  those  who 
have  shown  by  their  attempts  to  es- 
cape that  they  cannot  be  trusted  with 
the  usual  liberty  of  the  yard.  While 
their  fellow-prisoners  are  in  the  yard 
or  "loafers'  hall,"  these  must  sit  on 
a  bench  in  the  receiving  room  under 
the  eye  of  an  officer.  "Standing  up" 
is  a  form  of  discipline  taken  over 
from  the  primary  school,  but  carried 
to  extreme  lengths.  Theoretically 
preliminary  to  punishment,  it  prac- 
tically is  often  the  punishment 
itself.  A  man  for  insubordination  is 
sent  to  the  receiving  room  to  stand  up 
until  the  deputy  comes  to  pronounce 
sentence   on   him.     He   may   be   kept 
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The  aim  of  the  industrial  work  is 
rather  disciplinary  and  economic  than 
educational.  While  the  department 
recognizes  the  bearing  upon  the  phy- 
sical and  moral  welfare  of  the  pris- 
oner of'  regular  employment,  it  as- 
signs him  his  work  less  with  a  view 
to  teaching  him  a  trade  than  to  turn- 
ing his  labor  to  good  account.  Almost 
no  man  or  woman,  after  leaving  the 
Island,  continues  the  occupation  fol- 
lowed there,  unless  it  happens  to  be 
his  usual  trade. 

Two  methods  of  discipline  have  al- 
ready been  touched  upon  —  "bench- 
ing" and  "standing  up."     The  former 


standing  two,  three,  four  or  twelve 
and  fourteen  hours  without  food  or 
water,  and  then  dismissed  without 
further  punishment.  Solitary  confine- 
ment is  the  severest  mode  of  punish- 
ment employed.  While  a  man  is  un- 
dergoing it,  he  is  visited  each  day  by 
the  physician  and  an  officer,  and  is 
released  whenever  he  gives  satisfac- 
tory assurance  of  future  obedience. 
"Stringing  up"  has  been  abolished  by 
the  present  Commissioner. 

The  South  Boston  House  of  Cor- 
rection was  established  in  1833  as  a 
County  House  of  Correction.  It  is 
now  a  much   smaller  institution  than 
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COL.   JOHN   S.   WHITON, 

Superintendent  of  the    South  Boston  House 

of   Correction. 

that  at  Deer  Island.  In  1896  there 
were  committed  to  it  648  males  and 
143  females.  Of  these  83  were 
sentenced  by  the  Chelsea  court. 
The  average  total  for  the  year 
was  a  little  over  571.  As  has 
been  said,  some  of  the  inmates 
here  are  of  a  worse  type  and  sen- 
tenced for  longer  terms  than 
any  at  the  Island.  Among  the 
causes  for  commitment  in  1896 
were:  breaking  and  entering,  3; 
assault  and  battery  with  a  knife, 
14;  forgery  and  uttering,  12;  per- 
jury, 2;  and  assault  with  attempt 
to  murder,  1.  Of  course  there 
was  the  usual  proportion  of  com- 
mitments for  drunkenness,   195, 


and  for  larceny,  205.  Of  the  sen- 
tences, the  shortest  was  for  fifteen 
days,  and  the  longest  for  five  years. 
Between  these  extremes,  202  were  for 
six  months;  90  for  twelve  months; 
36  for  eighteen  months;  60  for  two 
years;  28  for  three  years;  and  6  for 
four  years. 

The  buildings  have  for  the  most 
part  outlived  their  usefulness  and 
are  now  no  longer  suitable  for 
the  purposes  of  the  institution. 
Especially  true  is  this  of  the 
prison,  which  is  old  and  ill-ar- 
ranged, with  small,  badly-ventilated 
cells.  The  grounds  also  are  inade- 
quate. 

Here  the  system  is  the  segregate, 
except  for  the  women,  who  eat  to- 
gether and  sleep  in  dormitories.  No 
classification  of  the  inmates  is  possi- 
ble under  present  conditions;  but  the 
men  and  women  are   of  course   kept 
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THE    SUPERINTENDENT'S   HOUSE. 

apart.  Except  when  at  work  in  the 
shops  or  about  the  place  or  taking 
exercise  in  the  yard,  the  men  are  in 
their  cells.  There  is  no  "loafers' 
hall."  All  the  able-bodied  inmates  are 
employed.  The  women  do  house- 
work and  work  in  the  laundry;  the 
men,  with  the  exception  of  those  de- 
tailed for  duty  in  the  men's  depart- 
ment or  around  the  grounds,  make 
shirts  and  garments  on  steam-run 
sewing  machines.  Since  the  capacity 
of  the  sewing  rooms  is  much  greater 
than  the  needs  of  the  institution  de- 
mand,  this   industry   is  an   important 
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source  of  income.  There  are  no  con- 
tracts, but  work  is  taken  at  current 
market  rates  for  its  kind  and  quality. 
A  law  that  goes  into  effect  the  first  of 
this  month  limiting'  the  number  of 
prisoners  that  may  be  employed  in  the 
different  trades  will  affect  this  indus- 
try more  or  less,  depriving  some  of 
the  men  of  work.  Extracts  from  this 
law  read : 

Section  i.  The  number  of  inmates  of  all 
the  prisons  in  this  Commonwealth  who 
may  be  employed  in  the  industries  herein- 
after named  shall  be  limited  as  follows:  In 
the  manufacture  of  shirts  not  more  than  80, 
and  none  but  women  to  be  so  employed; 
in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  not 
more  than  375;  to  be  employed 
at  stone  cutting  not  more  than 
150:  to  be  employed  at  laundry 
not  more  than   100. 

Section  2.  Not  over  30  per 
cent.  of  the  number  of  inmates 
of  any  penal  institution  having 
more  than  100  inmates  shall  be 
employed  in  any  one  industry. 

Section  3.  After  the  first  day 
of  January  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  the 
general  superintendent  of  prisons 
shall  not  approve  the  employ- 
ment of  any  prisoners  on  the 
(  ontract  or  piece  price  plan  in 
the  penal  institutions  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, except  in  the  indus- 
try of  cane-seating  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  umbrellas. 


Section  4.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to 
prisoners  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
goods  for  use  in  the  prisons  or  to  be  used 
in  any  of  the  public  charitable  institutions 
or  hospitals  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Until  within  a  short  time  the  only 
exercise  of  the  men  working  in  the 
shops  consisted  of  the  short  march 
between  their  cells  and  workshops 
twice  a  day  in  lock-step  and  a  Sunday 
march  to  chapel  and  around  the  vard, 
except  on  holidays,  when  all  had  the 
privilege  of  the  yard  for  a  couple  of 
hours.  The  Commissioner  has  intro- 
duced  of   late   a   half-hour  setting  up 
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drill   in  the   open  air  for  the   men   in 
squads. 

A  school  for  elementary  instruction 
has  been  started  also  by  the  Commis- 
sion. There  are  two-  classes  of  36 
men.  each  and  a  morning  and  after- 
noon session  of  an  hour  for  each 
class.  The  school  hours  are  taken  out 
of  the  working  time  of  the  men.  xA.s 
a  rule  the  pupils  have  asked  to  be 
admitted  to  the  school  and  show  a 
good  interest  in  the  lessons.  A 
library  supplies  books  to  such  of  the 
inmates  as  care  for  them  and  can  read. 


means  are  employed  aside  from  the 
usual  religious  means  to  call  out  one's 
better  qualities,  or  direct  one's  nat- 
ural impulses  into  their  true  channel, 
or  to  strengthen  the  weak  will.  Im- 
plicit obedience  alone  is  exacted  of 
the  prisoners. 

In  evidence  that  these  houses  are 
not  doing  the  work  of  a  reformatory 
may  be  cited  the  large  number  of 
times  the  same  persons  have  been 
committed  to  them.  Last  year  to  one 
house  or  the  other  186  were  com- 
mitted  for  the   fifth   time;   56  for   the 
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As  one  must,  have  noticed,  both 
Houses  of  Correction  lack  all  features 
of  a  reformatory.  There  is  a  library 
at  Deer  Island  and  a  library  and 
school  at  South  Boston,  but  these 
can  be  found  in  nearly  all  penal,  as 
well  as  reformatory  institutions. 
There  is  no  proper  grading  of  the 
prisoners,  no  manual  training,  no 
gymnastics  aside  from  the  half-hour 
"set  up  drill"  at  South  Boston,  no 
temperance  or  other  societies,  no  talks 
except  those  in  connection  with  the 
regulation  chapel  services,  and  no  en- 
tertainments. On  holidays,  of  course, 
a  better  dinner  is  served  and  special 
privileges  are  granted,  as  in  all  the 
public       institutions.         No        special 


tenth;  24  for  the  fifteenth,  and  8  for 
the  twenty-fifth.  Others  were  com- 
mitted for  the  fortieth,  the  sixtieth, 
and  one  for  the  ninety-fourth  time. 
Mo'&t  if  not  all,  of  these  were  com- 
mitted for   drunkenness. 

The  name,  House  of  Correction, 
which  implies  a  place  of  correction  or 
reformation,  is  therefore  a  misnomer 
for  these  institutions.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, they  are  not  places  of  reforma- 
tion, but  places  of  retribution. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
they  could  be  very  different  so  long 
as  offenders  are  sent  to  them  on  such 
short  definite  sentences.  As  has  been 
pointed  out,  the  longest  sentence  at 
Deer    Island    during    1896    was    two 
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years,  and  at  South  Boston,  five  years; 
the  shortest  sentences  at  each  place 
were  three  days  and  fifteen  days 
respectively.  While  the  average 
sentence  continues  to  be  so  brief 
as  these  extremes  imply,  the  in- 
stitutions must  remain  predomi- 
nantly penal,  since  the  indeter- 
minate sentence  is  the  prime 
condition  of  the  successful  use  of 
reformatory  methods.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  their  penal  charac- 
ter, therefore,  should  not  be  laid 
primarily  at  the  door  of  the  su- 
perintendents or  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, but  at  the  door  of  the 
courts  or,  more  exactly,  of  the 
Legislature,  which  makes  the  laws. 


Accepting  these  Houses 
of  Correction  for  what  they 
really  are  —  penal  institu- 
tions —  much  might  be 
said  in  commendation  of 
their  management.  Every- 
thing within  and  about  the 
buildings  is  kept  beautifully 
neat.  Excellent  discipline 
is  maintained.  The  in- 
mates are  lodged  as  well 
as  circumstances  permit, 
well  clothed,  well  fed,  and 
well  cared  for  in  sickness. 
Provision  is  also1  made  for 
their  spiritual  welfare.  But 
Commissioner  Marshall 
well  says,  in  his  report: 
''Reformation  rather  than 
punishment  should  be  the  spirit  of  an 
institution  of  this  kind.     A  man's  bet- 


IN   THE    LAUNDRY. 


ter  nature  should  be  stimulated.  He 
should  be  encouraged  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  hopeful 
future  for  him,  — 
that  all  is  not  lost, 
but  that  the  state  is 
desirous,  primarily, 
of  making  him  a  bet- 
ter man  rather  than 
punishing  him  for 
his  offense." 

It  is  gratifying  to 
note  in  this  connec- 
tion that  the  Legis- 
lature has  prepared 
the  way  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  county 
house     of     reforma- 
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tioli  where  offenders  shall  be  commit- 
ted on  an  indefinite  sentence.  Two 
years  ago  it  passed  a  law,  the  first 
section  of  which  reads: 

'The  Institutions!  Commission  of  the  city 
of  Boston  shall  prepare  plans  for  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  for  ia  reformatory 
for  male  prisoners,  to  be  known  as  the 
Suffolk  County  Reformatory,  arranged 
to  provide  for  the  grading,  classifica- 
tion,' instruction  and  employment  of 
such  prisoners.  Said  commissioners  shall 
proceed  to  construct  said  buildings  at 
an  expense  of  not  more  than  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  alter  the  said 
plans  therefor  shall  have  been  approved 
by  the  mayor  of  the  said  city  and  after 
the  (appropriation  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  constructing  said  buildings  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  so  approved  shall  have  been 
made  by  the  city  council  of  said  city,  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  any  land  not  already 
owned  by  said  city  which  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  purchase  as  a  site  for  said  build- 
ings." 

Section  7  is  as  follows: 

Section  7.  Any  male  person  not  more 
than  thirty-five  years  of  age,  convicted  of 
an  offense  committed  within  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the 
state  prison  or  in  the  house  of  correction, 
may  be  sentenced  to  said  reformatory;  and 
every  municipal,  police  and  district  court  in 
the  county  of  Suffolk  having  jurisdiction 
and  authority  to  sentence  such  person  to  a 
house  of  correction  shall  have  jurisdiction 
and  authority  to  sentence  him  to  said  re- 
formatory. The  court  imposing  the  sen- 
tence shall  not  fix  or  limit  the  duration 
thereof,  but  shall  merely  sentence  the 
prisoner  to  the  Suffolk  county  reformatory, 
and  any  person  so  sentenced  for  an  offense 
punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  state 
prison  may  be  held  in  said  reformatory  for 
a  term  not  exceeding  five  years,  and  any 
person  so  sentenced  for  an  offense  that  is 
not  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the 
state  prison  may  be  held  in  said  reforma- 
tory for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  years. 
The  court  imposing  any. such  sentence  shall 


transmit  to  the  superintendent  an  attested 
copy  of  the  complaint  or  indictment  under 
which  such  person  was  convicted,  together 
with  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  wit- 
nesses testifying  for  and  against  such  per- 
son at  his  trial.  No  fee  shall  be  charged 
or  allowed  for  making  said  copies. 

This  law  provides  also  for  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion at  South  Boston  and  the  sale  of 
the  property.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  however,  no  action  has  been 
taken  in  the  matter. 

The  Department  of  Penal  Institu- 
tions is  giving  more  and  more  atten- 
tion to  aiding  discharged  prisoners. 
A  new  office  for  the  purpose 
has  been  created  by  it  within  a  few 
months.  Its  two  agents,  a  man  for 
the  men  and  a  woman  for  the  women, 
inform  themselves  of  what  prisoners 
are  about  to  be  released  and  by  per- 
sonal interviews  endeavor  to  learn 
what  can  be  done  to  help  them.  They 
also  investigate  and  report  on  all  ap- 
plications for  pardon.  The  report  of 
this  department  for  September  7  to 
October   16  of  last  fall  reads: 

Found  employment  for   16 

Pardoned  and  aided  in  some  way 14 

Sent  away   4 

Meals   furnished    95 

Lodgings  furnished   30 

Letters  written    24 

Applications    for    pardon    investigated 

and  refused  7 

Law-breakers  must  be  confined  for 
the  public  good.  But  it  is  more  es- 
sential to  the  public  good  that  they 
should  be  reformed  than  that  they 
should  be  punished.  May  the  time 
be  not  far  distant  when  Boston's  pe- 
nal institutions  shall  be  in  fact  what 
they  already  are  in  name,  houses  of 
correction. 


MOODS. 


By  Abbie  Farwell  Brown. 

AS  in  the  primrose  time  of  year 
Amid  the  flowers  I  sang, 
•   An  Hour  passed,  and  in  mine  ear 
His  silver  message  rang: 
"Breathe  mirth  and  joyance  while  you  may, 

Nor  turn  a  thought  to  sorrow; 

Cull  all  the  sweetness  of  to-day, — 

There  may  be  no  to-morrow/' 


! 


An  Hour  found  me  drooping  low, 

And  whispered  in  mine  ear: 
"Your  joy  lies  in  the  long  ago; 

To-day  alone  is  drear. 
Think  how  the  sunny  past  was  long, 

Yet  could  not  last  for  aye: — 
Of  yesterdays  a  happy  throng, 

And  but  one  sad  to-day." 


The  morrow  came,  and  I  was  dead, 

And  Time  had  ceased  to  be; 
No  silver-footed  Hours  sped 

With  tender  words  for  me. 
For  where  my  soul  has  winged  away, 

Nor  pain  nor  grief  befall: 
To-day  —  to-morrow  —  yesterday, — 

It  matters  not  at  all! 
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By  Horace  Bushnell* 


after  all,  are  not  so  much  causes  as 
effects,  not  so  much  powers  as  instru- 
ments, in  the  occasions  signalized  by 
their  names — caps  only  of  foam,  that 
roll  conspicuous  in  the  sun,  lifted, 
still,  by  the  deep  under-swell  of  waters 
hid  from  the  eye. 

If  then  you  ask  who  made  this 
Litchfield  County  of  ours,  it  will  be 
no  sufficient  answer  that  you  get,  how- 
ever instructive  and  useful,  when  you 
have  gathered  up  the  names  that  ap- 
pear in  our  public  records,  and  re- 
cited the  events  that  have  found  an 
honorable  place  in  the  history  of  the 
County,  or  the  republic.  You  must 
not  go  into  the  burial  places,  and  look 
about  only  for  the  tall  monuments  and 
the  titled  names.  It  is  not  the  starred 
epitaphs  of  the  Doctors  of  Divinity, 
the  Generals,  the  Judges,  the  Honor- 
ables,  the  Governors,  or  even  of  the 
village  notables  called  Esquires,  that 
mark  the  springs  of  our  successes  and 
the  sources  of  our  distinction.  These 
are  rather  effects  than  causes;  the 
spinning-wheels  have  done  a  great 
deal  more  than  these.  Around  the 
honored  few,  here  a  Bellamy  or  a  Day, 
sleeping  in  the  midst  of  his  flock,  here 
a  Wolcott  or  a  Smith,  an  Allen  or  a 
Tracy,  a  Reeve  or  a  Gould,  all  names 
of  honor — round  about  these  few  and 
others  like  them,  are  lying  multitudes 
of  worthy  men  and  women,  under 
their  humbler  monuments,  or  in 
graves  that  are  hidden  by  the  monu- 
mental green  that  loves  to  freshen 
over  their  forgotten  resting  place ;  and 
in  these,  the  humble  but  good  many, 
we  are  to  find  the  deepest,  truest 
causes  of  our  happy  history.  Here 
lie   the   sturdy   kings   of   Homespun, 

From  a  "secular  sermon"  delivered |at  the  centennial  celebration  of  Litchfield  County,  Conn.,  August  14,  1851, 
published  in  full  in  the  volume  entitled  "Work  and  Play."  This  address,  almost  forgotten  by  the  great  body  of  our 
people,  is  reprinted  here,  like  Rufus  Choate's  address  oa  "The  Importance  of  Illustrating  New  England  History  by 
a  Series  of  Romances  like  the  Waverley  Novels"  in  the  November,  1897,  number  of  the  magazine,  as  one  of  many 
similar  works  which  we  cannot  afford  to  let  die.  Nowhere  has  the  sturdy  strength  and  simplicity  of  the  old  New 
England  country  character/been  more  impressivelyrbrought  out  than  by  Dr.  Bushnell  in  this  address. — [Editor. 
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I  HAT  we  call  History, 
considered  as  giving  a 
record  of  notable  events 
or  transactions,  under 
names  and  dates,  and  so  a 
really  just  and  true  exhi- 
bition of  the  causes  that  construct  a  so- 
cial state,  I  conceive  to  be  commonly 
very  much  of  a  fiction.  True  worth 
is  for  the  most  part  unhistoric, 
and  so  of  all  the  beneficent  causes 
and  powers  included  in  the  lives  of 
simply  worthy  men;  causes  most  fun- 
damental and  efficient,  as  regards  the 
well-being  and  public  name  of  com- 
munities. They  are  such  as  flow  in 
silence,  like  the  great  powers  of  na- 
ture. Indeed,  we  say  of  history,  and 
say  rightly,  that  it  is  a  record  of 
e-vents — that  is,  of  turnings  out, points 
where  the  silence  is  broken  by  some- 
thing apparently  not  in  the  regular 
flow  of  common  life;  just  as  electric- 
ity, when  still,  goes  through  and  mas- 
ters the  world,  holding  all  atoms  to 
their  places  and  quickening  even  the 
life  of  our  bodies,  and  becomes  his- 
toric only  when  it  thunders;  though 
it  does  nothing  more,  in  its  thunder, 
than  simply  to  notify  us,  by  so  great 
a  noise,  of  the  breach  of  its  connec- 
tions and  the  disturbance  of  its  silent 
work.  Besides,  in  our  historic  pic- 
tures, we  are  obliged  to  sink  particu- 
lars in  generals,  and  so  to  gather, 
under  the  name  of  a  prominent  few, 
what  is  really  done  by  nameless  mul- 
titudes. These,  we  say,  led  out  the 
colonies,  these  raised  up  the  states 
and  communities,  these  fought  the 
battles.  And  so  we  make  a  vicious 
inversion,  not  seldom,  of  the  truth; 
representing    as    causes    those    who, 
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who  climbed  among  these  hills,  with 
their  axes,  to  cut  away  room  for  their 
cabins  and  for  family  prayers,  and  so 
for  the  good  future  to  come.  Here 
lie  their  sons,  who  foddered  their  cat- 
tle on  the  snows,  and  built  stone- 
fence  while  the  corn  was  sprouting  in 
the  hills,  getting  ready,  in  that  way, 
to  send  a  boy  or  two:  to  college.  Here 
lie  the  good  housewives  who  made 
coats,  every  year,  like  Hannah,  for 
their  children's  bodies,  and  lined  their 
memory  with  catechism.  Here  the 
millers  who  took  honest  toll  of  the 
rye;  the  smiths  and  coopers  who  su- 
perintended two  hands  and  got  a  little 
revenue  of  honest  bread  and  schooling 
from  their  small  joint  stock  of  two- 
handed  investment.  Here  the  district 
committees  and  school-mistresses,  the 
religious  society  founders  and  church 
deacons,  and  withal  a  great  many  sen- 
sible, wise-headed  men,  who  read  a 
weekly  newspaper,  loved  George 
Washington  and  their  country,  and 
had  never  a  thought  of  going  to  the 
General  Assembly!  These  are  the 
men  and  women  who  made  Litchfield 
County.  Who  they  are,  by  name,  we 
cannot  tell  —  no  matter  who  they  are 
— we  should  be  none  the  wiser  if  we 
could  name  them,  they  themselves 
none  the  more  honorable.  Enough 
that  they  are  the  king  Lemuels  and 
their  queens,  of  the  good  old  time 
gone  by — kings  and  queens  of  Home- 
spun, out  of  whom  we  draw  our  royal 
lineage. 

It  was  a  great  advance  in  human  so- 
ciety which  was  indicated  by  a  trans- 
ition from  the  dress  of  skins  to  that 
of  cloth — an  advance  of  so  great  dig- 
nity, that  spinning  and  weaving  were 
looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  fine  art,  or 
polite  accomplishment.  Another  ad- 
vance, and  one  that  is  equally  remark- 
able, is  indicated  by  the  transition 
from  a  dress  of  homespun  to  a  dress 
of  factory  cloths,  produced  by  machin- 
ery and  obtained  by  the  exchanges  of 
commerce,  at  home  or  abroad.  This 
transition  we  are  now  making,  or 
rather,  I  should  say,  it  is  already  so 
far  made  that  the  very  terms,  "domes- 


tic manufacture,"  have  quite  lost  their 
meaning;  being  applied  to1  that  which 
is  neither  domestic,  as  being  made  in 
the  house,  nor  manufacture,  as  being 
made  by  the  hands. 

This  transition  from  mother  and 
daughter  power  to  water  and  steam 
power  is  a  great  one,  greater  by 
far  than  many  have  as  yet  begun 
to  conceive  —  one  that  is  to  carry  with 
it  a  complete  revolution  of  domestic 
life  and  social  manners.  If,  in  this 
transition,  there  is  something  to  re- 
gret, there  is  more,  I  trust,  to  desire. 
If  it  carries  away  the  old  simplicity,  it 
must  also  open  higher  possibilities  of 
culture  and  social  ornament.  The 
principal  danger  is,  that,  in  removing 
the  rough  necessities  of  the  homespun 
age,  it  may  take  away  also  the  severe 
virtues  and  the  homely  but  deep  and 
true  piety  by  which,  in  their  blessed 
fruits,  as  we  are  all  here  testifying, 
that  age  is  so  honorably  distinguished. 
Be  the  issue  what  it  may,  good  or  bad, 
hopeful  or  unhopeful,  it  has  come;  it 
is  already  a  fact,  and  the  consequences 
must  fellow. 

If  our  sons  and  daughters  should 
assemble,  a  hundred  years  hence,  to 
hold  another  celebration  like  this, 
they  will  scarcely  be  able  to  imagine 
the  Arcadian  pictures  now  so  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  many  of  us,  though  to 
the  younger  part  already  matters  of 
hearsay  more  than  of  personal  knowl- 
edge or  remembrance.  Everything 
that  was  most  distinctive  of  the  old 
homespun  mode  of  life  will  then  have 
passed  away.  The  spinning-wheels 
of  wool  and  flax,  that  used  to  buzz  so 
familiarly  in  the  childish  ears  of  some 
of  us,  will  be  heard  no  more  forever; 
seen  no  more,  in  fact,  save  in  the  halls 
of  the  Antiquarian  Societies,  where 
the  delicate  daughters  will  be  asking, 
what  these  strange  machines  are,  and 
how  they  were  made  to  go?  The 
huge,  hewn-timber  looms,  that  used  to 
occupy  a  room  by  themselves  in  the 
farm-houses,  will  be  gone,  cut  up  for 
cord  wood,  and  their  heavy  thwack, 
beating  up  the  woof,  will  be  heard  no 
more  by  the  passer-by  —  not  even  the 
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Antiquarian  Halls  will  find  room  to 
harbor  a  specimen.  The  long  strips 
of  linen,  bleaching  on  the  grass,  and 
tended  by  a  sturdy  maiden,  sprinkling 
them,  each  hour,  from  her  water-can, 
under  a  broiling  sun — thus  to  prepare 
the  Sunday  linen  for  her  brothers  and 
her  own  wedding  outfit,  will  have  dis- 
appeared, save  as  they  return  to  fill  a 
picture  in  some  novel  or  ballad  of  the 
old  time.  The  tables  will  be  spread 
with  some  cunning,  water-power  Si- 
lesia not  yet  invented,  or  perchance 
with  some  meaner  fabric  from  the  cot- 
ton mills.  The  heavy  Sunday  coats 
that  grew  on  sheep  individually  re- 
membered— more  comfortably  car- 
ried, in  warm  weather,  on  the  arm — 
and  the  specially  fine-striped  blue  and 
white  pantaloons  of  linen  just  from 
the  loom,  will  no  longer  be  conspicu- 
ous in  processions  of  footmen  going 
to  their  homespun  worship,  but  will 
have  given  place  to  processions  of 
broadcloth  gentlemen  lolling  in  the 
upholstery  of  their  coaches,  able  to 
worship,  it  may  be,  in  a  more  culti- 
vated figure,  but  not  with  a  finer  sin- 
cerity. The  churches,  too,  that  used 
to  be  simple  brown  meeting-houses 
covered  with  rived  clapboards  of  oak, 
will  have  come  down,  mostly,  from 
the  bleak  hill-tops  into  the  close  vil- 
lages and  populous  towns  that  crowd 
the  waterfalls  and  the  .  railroads ;  and 
the  old  burial  places,  where  the  fathers 
sleep,  will  be  left  to  their  lonely  alti- 
tude —  token,  shall  we  say,  of  an  age 
that  lived  as  much  nearer  to  heaven 
and  as  much  less  under  the  world. 
The  change  will  be  complete.  Would 
that  we  might  raise  some  worthy  mon- 
ument to  a  social  state,  then  to  be 
passed  by,  worthy,  in  all  future  time, 
to  be  held  in  the  dearest  reverence. 

It  may  have  seemed  extravagant  or 
fantastic,  to  some  of  you,  that  I  should 
think  to  give  a  character  of  the  cen- 
tury now  past,  under  the  one  article 
of  homespun.  It  certainly  is  not  the 
only,  or  in  itself  the  chief  article  of 
distinction;  and  yet  we  shall  find  it  to 
be  a  distinction  that  runs  through  all 
others,  and  gives  a  color  to  the  whole 


economy  of  life  and  character,  in  the 
times  of  which  we  speak. 

Thus,  if  the  clothing  is  to  be  manu- 
factured in  the  house,  then  flax  will  be 
grown  in  the  plowed  land,  and  sheep 
will  be  raised  in  the  pasture,  and  the 
measure  of  the  flax  ground,  and  the 
number  of  the  flock,  will  correspond 
with  the  measure  of  the  house  market 
— the  number  of  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters to  be  clothed — so  that  the  agricul- 
ture out  of  doors  will  map  the  family 
in  doors.  Then  as  there  is  no  thought 
of  obtaining  the  articles  of  clothing, 
or  dress,  by  exchange;  as  there  is  lit- 
tle passing  of  money,  and  the  habit  of 
exchange  is  feebly  developed;  the  fam- 
ily will  be  fed  on  home-grown  prod- 
ucts, buckwheat,  maize,  rye,  or  what- 
ever the  soil  will  yield.  And  as  car- 
riages are  a  luxury  introduced  only 
with  exchanges,  the  lads  will  be  going 
back  and  forth  to  the  mill  on  horse- 
back, astride  the  fresh  grists,  to  keep 
the  mouths  in  supply.  The  meat  mar- 
ket will  be  equally  domestic,  a  kind 
o<f  quarter-master  slaughter  and  sup- 
ply, laid  up  in  the  cellar,  at  fit  times  in 
the  year.  The  daughters  who,  in  fac- 
tory days,  would  go  abroad  to  join  the 
female  conscription  of  the  cotton  mill, 
will  be  kept  in  the  home  factory,  or 
in  that  of  some  other  family,  and  so 
in  the  retreats  of  domestic  life.  And 
so  it  will  be  seen,  that  a  form  of  life 
which  includes  almost  every  point  of 
economy,  centers  round  the  article  of 
homespun  dress,  and  is  by  that  deter- 
mined. Given  the  fact  that  a  people 
spin  their  own  dress,  you  have  in  that 
fact  a  whole  volume  of  characteristics. 
They  may  be  shepherds  dwelling  in 
tents,  or  they  may  build  them  fixed 
habitations,  but  the  distinction  given 
will  show  them  to  be  a  people  who 
are  not  in  trade,  whose  life  centers  in 
in  the  family,  home-bred  in  their  man- 
ners, primitive  and  simple  in  their 
character,  inflexible  in  their  piety,  hos- 
pitable without  show,  intelligent  with- 
out refinement.  And  so  it  will  be  seen 
that  our  homespun  fathers  and  mothers 
made  a  Puritan  Arcadia  among  these 
hills,  answering  to  the  picture  which 
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Polybius,  himself  an  Arcadian,  gave 
of  his  countrymen,  when  he  said 
that  they  had,  "throughout  Greece,  a 
high  and  honorable  reputation;  not 
only  on  account  of  their  hospitality  to 
strangers,  and  their  benevolence 
towards  all  men,  but  especially  on  ac- 
count of  their  piety  towards  the  Di- 
vine Being." 

Thus,  if  we  speak  of  what,  in  the 
polite  world,  is  called  society,  our 
homespun  age  had  just  none  of  it — 
and  perhaps  the  more  of  society  for 
that  reason;  because  what  they  had 
was  separate  from  all  the  polite  fictions 
and  showy  conventionalities  of  the 
world.  I  speak  not  here  of  the  rude 
and  promiscuous  gatherings  connected 
so  often  with  low  and  vulgar  excesses ; 
the  military  trainings,  the  huskings, 
the  raisings,  commonly  ended  with  a 
wrestling  match.  These  were  their 
dissipations,  and  perhaps  they  were 
about  as  good  as  any.  The  apple- 
paring  and  quilting  frolics,  you  may 
set  down,  if  you  will,  as  the  polka- 
dances  and  masquerades  of  homespun. 
If  they  undertook  a  formal  entertain- 
ment of  any  kind,  it  was  commonly 
stiff  and  quite  unsuccessful.  But 
when  some  two  queens  of  the  spindle, 
specially  fond  of  each  other,  instead 
of  calling  back  and  forth  with  a  card- 
case  in  their  hand,  agreed  to  "join 
works,"  as  it  was  called,  for  a  week  or 
two,  in  spinning,  enlivening  their  talk 
by  the  rival  buzz  of  their  wheels,  and, 
when  the  two>  skeins  were  done, 
spending  the  rest  of  the  day  in  such 
kind  of  recreation  as  pleased  them, 
this  to  them  was  real  society,  and,  so 
far,  a  good  type  of  all  the  society  they 
had.  It  was  the  society  not  of  the 
Nominalists,  but  of  the  Realists;  soci- 
ety in  or  after  work;  spontaneously 
gathered,  for  the  most  part,  in  terms 
of  elective  affinity — foot  excursions  of 
young  people,  or  excursions  on  horse- 
back, after  the  haying,  to  the  tops  of 
the  neighboring  mountains;  boatings 
on  the  river  or  the  lake,  by  moon- 
light, filling  the  wooded  shores  and 
the  recesses  of  the  hills  with  lively 
echoes;    evening    schools    of    sacred 


music,  in  which  the  music  is  not  so 
much  sacred  as  preparing  to  be;  even- 
ing circles  of  young  persons,  falling 
together,  as  they  imagine,  by  accident, 
round  some  village  queen  of  song, 
and  chasing  away  the  time  in  ballads 
and  glees  so  much  faster  than  they 
wish,  that  just  such  another  accident 
is  like  to  happen  soon;  neighbors 
called  in  to  meet  the  minister  and  talk 
of  both  worlds  together,  and,  if  he  is 
limber  enough  to  suffer  it,  in  such 
happy  mixtures,  that  both  are  melted 
into  one. 

But  most  of  all  to  be  remembered 
are  those  friendly  circles,  gathered  so 
often  round  the  winter's  fire — not  the 
stove,  but  the  fire,  the  brightly  blaz- 
ing, hospitable  fire.  In  the  early  dusk, 
the  home  circle  is  drawn  more  closely 
and  quietly  round  it;  but  a  good 
neighbor  and  his  wife  drop  in  shortly 
from  over  the  way,  and  the  circle  be- 
gins to  spread.  Next,  a  few  young 
folk  from  the  other  end  of  the  village, 
entering  in  brisker  mood,  find  as  many 
more  chairs  set  in  as  wedges  into  the 
periphery  to  receive  them  also.  And 
then  a  friendly  sleigh-full  of  old  and 
young,  who  have  come  down  from  the 
hill  to  spend  an  hour  or  two,  spread 
the  circle  again,  moving  it  still  farther 
back  from  the  fire;  and  the  fire  blazes 
just  as  much  higher  and  more  bright- 
ly, having  a  new  stick  added  for  every 
guest.  There  is  no  restraint,  certainly 
no  affectation  of  style.  They  tell 
stories,  they  laugh,  they  sing.  They 
are  serious  and  gay  by  turns,  or  the 
young  folks  go  on  with,  some  play, 
while  the  fathers  and  mothers  are  dis- 
cussing some  hard  point  of  theology 
in  the  minister's  last  sermon;  or  per- 
haps the  great  danger  coming  to 
sound  morals  from  the  multiplication 
of  turnpikes  and  newspapers!  Mean- 
time the  good  housewife  brings  out 
her  choice  stock  of  home-grown  ex- 
otics, gathered  from  three  realms, 
doughnuts  from  the  pantry,  hickory 
nuts  from  the  chamber,  and  the  nicest, 
smoothest  apples  from  the  cellar; 
all  which,  including,  I  suppose  I  must 
add,  the  rather  unpoetic  beverage  that 
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gave  its  acid  smack  to  the  ancient  hos- 
pitality, are  discussed  as  freely,  with 
no  fear  of  consequences.  And  then, 
as  the  tall  clock  in  the  corner  of  the 
room  ticks  on  majestically  towards 
nine,  the  conversation  takes,  it  may 
be,  a  little  more  serious  turn,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  a  very  happy  evening 
may  fitly  be  ended  with  a  prayer. 
Whereupon  the  circle  breaks  up  with 
a  reverent,  congratulative  look  on 
every  face,  which  is  itself  the  truest 
language  of  a  social  nature  blessed  in 
human  fellowship. 

Such,  in  general,  was  the  society  of 
the  homespun  age.  It  was  not  that 
society  that  puts  one  in  connection 
with  the  great  world  of  letters,  or 
fashion,  or  power,  raising  as  much  the 
level  of  his  consciousness  and  the 
scale  and  style  of  his  action;  but  it 
was  society  back  of  the  world,  in  the 
sacred  retreats  of  natural  feeling,  truth 
and  piety. 

Descending  from  the  topic  of  soci- 
ety in  general  to  one  more  delicate, 
that  of  marriage  and  the  tender  pas- 
sion and  the  domestic  felicities  of  the 
homespun  age,  the  main  distinction 
here  to  be  noted  is,  that  marriages 
were  commonly  contracted  at  a  much 
earlier  period  in  life  than  now.  Not 
because  the  habit  of  the  time  was 
more  romantic  or  less  prudential,  but 
because  a  principle  more  primitive  and 
closer  to  the  beautiful  simplicity  of 
nature  is  yet  in  vogue,  viz.,  that  women 
are  given  by  the  Almighty,  not  so 
much  to  help  their  husbands  spend  a 
living,  as  to  help  them  get  one.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  ministers  were  always 
very  emphatic,  as  I  remember  in  their 
marriage  ceremonies,  on  the  ancient 
idea  that  the  woman  was  given  to  the 
man  to  be  a  help,  meet  for  him.  Had 
they  supposed,  on  the  contrary,  what 
many  appear  in  our  day  to  assume, 
that  the  woman  is  given  to  the  man  to 
enjoy  his  living,  I  am  not  sure  that  a 
certain  way  they  had  of  adhering  al- 
ways to  the  reason  of  things,  would 
not  have  set  them  at  feud  with  the 
custom  that  requires  the  fee  of  the 
man,  insisting  that  it  go  to  the  charge 


of  the  other  party,  where,  in  such  a 
case,  it  properly  belongs.  Now  ex- 
actly this  notion  of  theirs,  I  confess, 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  senti- 
mental and  really  the  most  romantic 
notion  possible  of  marriage.  What 
more  beautiful  embodiment  is  there  on 
this  earth,  of  true  sentiment,  than  the 
young  wife  who  has  given  herself  to 
a  man  in  his  weakness,  to  make  him 
strong;  to  enter  into  the  hard  battle 
of  his  life  and  bear  the  brunt  of  it  with 
him ;  to  go  down  with  him  in  disaster, 
if  he  fails,  and  cling  to  him  for  what 
he  is;  to  rise  with  him,  if  he  rises,  and 
share  a  two-fold  joy  with  him  in  the 
competence  achieved ;  remembering, 
both  of  them,  how  it  grew  by  little  and 
little,  and  by  what  methods  of  frugal 
industry  it  was  nourished;  having  it 
also,  not  as  his,  but  theirs,  the  reward 
of  their  common  perseverance,  and 
the  token  of  their  consolidated  love. 
And  if  this  be  the  most  heroic  senti- 
ment in  the  woman,  it  certainly  was 
no  fault  in  the  man  of  homespun  to 
look  for  it.  And,  in  this  view,  the  pic- 
ture given  of  his  suit,  by  a  favorite 
poetess  of  our  own,  is  as  much  deeper 
in  poetry  as  it  is  closer  to  the  simplic- 
ity of  nature. 

"Behold, 
The  ruddy  damsel  singeth  at  her  wheel. 
While  by  her  side  the  rustic  lover  sits, 
Perchance   his    shrewd    eye    secretly    doth 

count 
The  mass  of  skeins  that,  hanging  on  the 

wall, 
Increaseth    day    by    day.       Perchance    his 

thought 
(For  men  have  wiser  minds  than  women, 

sure,) 
Is  calculating  what  a  thrifty  wife 
The  maid  will  make." 

Do  not  accuse  our  rustic  here  too 
hastily,  in  the  rather  homely  picture 
he  makes;  for  sometimes  it  is  the  way 
of  homely  things,  that  their  poetry  is 
not  seen,  only  because  it  is  deepest. 
The  main  distinction  between  him  and 
the  more  plausible  romantic  class  of 
suitors  is,  that  his  passion  has  pene- 
trated beyond  the  fancy,  into  the  rea- 
son, and  made  the  sober  sense  itself 
a  captive.  Do  you  say  that  a  man  has 
not  a  heart  because  it  is  shut  up  in  the 
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casement  of  his  body  and  is  not  seen, 
beating  on  the  skin?  As  little  reason 
have  you  here  to  blame  a  fault  of  pas- 
sion, because  it  throbs  under  the 
strong,  defensive  ribs  of  prudence.  It 
is  the  froth  of  passion  that  makes  a 
show  so  romantic  on  the  soul's  sur- 
faces— the  truth  of  it  that  pierces  in- 
most realities.  So,  I  suppose,  our 
poetess  would  say  that  her  young 
gentleman  of  homespun  thinks  of  a 
wife,  not  of  a  holiday  partner  who 
may  come  into  his  living  in  a  contract 
of  expenditure.  He  believes  in  women 
according  to  God's  own  idea,  looks 
to  her  as  an  angel  of  help,  who 
may  join  herself  to  him,  and  go  down 
the  rough  way  of  life  as  it  is,  to 
strengthen  him  in  it  by  her  sympathy, 
and  gild  its  darkness,  if  dark  it  must 
be,  by  the  light  of  her  patience  and 
the  constancy  of  her  devotion.  The 
main  difference  is,  that  the  romance 
comes  out  at  the  end  and  was  not  all 
expended  at  the  beginning. 

The  close  necessities  of  these  more 
primitive  days  connected  many  home- 
ly incidents  with  marriage,  which  how- 
ever, rather  heighten  the  picturesque 
simplicity  than  disparage  the  beauty 
of  its  attractions.  The  question  of 
the  outfit,  the  question  of  wavs 
and  means,  the  homely  prudence  pull- 
ing back  the  heroics  of  faith  and  pas- 
sion, only  to  make  them  more  heroic 
at  last;  all  these  you  will  readily  im- 
agine. 

I  suppose  many  of  my  audience  may 
have  heard  of  the  distinguished  Chris- 
tian minister,  still  living  in  the  em- 
bers of  extreme  old  age,  who  came  to 
the  point,  not  of  a  flight  in  the  winter, 
but  of  marriage,  and  partlv  by  reason 
of  the  Revolution  then  in  progress, 
could  find  no  wav  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary wedding  suit.  Whereupon,  the 
voting  woman's  benevolent  mother  had 
some  of  her  sheep  sheared  and  sewed 
up  in  blankets  to  keep  them  from  per- 
ishing with  cold,  that  the  much  re- 
quired felicitv  might  be  consummated. 

But  the  schools, — we  must  not  pass 
bv  these,  if  we  are  to  form  a  truthful 
and  sufficient  picture  of  the  homespun 


days.  The  school-master  did  not  ex- 
actly go  round  the  district  to  fit  out 
the  children's  minds  with  learning,  as 
the  shoemaker  often  did  to  fit  their 
feet  with  shoes,  or  the  tailors  to  meas- 
ure and  cut  for  their  bodies;  but,  to 
come  as  near  it  as  possible,  he  boarded 
round  (a  custom  not  yet  gone  by), 
and  the  wood  for  the  common  fire 
was  supplied  in  a  way  equally  primi- 
tive, viz.,  by  a  contribution  of  loads 
from  the  several  families  according  to 
their  several  quantities  of  childhood. 
The  children  were  all  clothed  alike  in 
homespun,  and  the  only  signs  of  aris- 
tocracy were,  that  some  were  clean 
and  some  a  degree  less  so,  some  in  fine 
white  and  striped  linen,  some  in  brown 
tow  crash;  and,  in  particular,  as  I  re- 
member with  a  certain  feeling  of 
quality  I  do  not  like  to  express,  the 
good  fathers  of  some  testified  the 
opinion  they  had  of  their  children  by 
bringing  fine  round  loads  of  hickory 
wood  to  warm,  them,  while  some 
others,  I  regret  to  say,  brought  only 
scanty,  scraggy,  ill-looking  heaps  of 
green  oak,  white  birch,  and  hemlock. 
Indeed,  about  all  the  bickerings  of 
quality  among  the  children  centred  in 
the  quality  of  the  wood-pile.  There 
was  no  complaint,  in  those  days,  of 
want  of  ventilation ;  for  the  large  open 
fireplace  held  a  considerable  fraction 
of  a  cord  of  wood,  and  the  windows 
took  in  just  enough  air  to  supply  the 
combustion.  Besides,  the  bigger  lads 
were  occasionally  ventilated,  by  being 
sent  out  to  cut  wood  enough  to  keep 
the  fire  in  action.  The  seats  were 
made  of  the  outer  slabs  from  the  saw- 
mill, supported  by  slant  legs  driven 
into  and  a  proper  distance  through  au- 
gur holes,  and  planed  smooth  on  the 
top  by  the  rather  tardv  process  of 
friction.  But  the  spelling  went  on 
bravely,  and  we  ciphered  away  again 
and  again,  always  till  we  got  through 
Loss  and  Gain.  The  more  advanced 
of  us,  too,  made  light  work  of  Lind- 
ley  Murray,  and  went  on  to  the  pars- 
ing, finally,  of  extracts  from  Shakes- 
peare and  Milton,  till  some  of  us  be- 
gan to  think  we  had  mastered  their 
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tough  sentences  in  a  more  consequen- 
tial sense  of  the  term  than  was  exactly 
true.  Oh,  I  remember  (about  the  re- 
motest thing  I  can  remember)  that 
low  seat,  too  high,  nevertheless,  to  al- 
low the  feet  to1  touch  the  floor,  and 
that  friendly  teacher  who  had  the  ad- 
dress to  start  a  first  feeling  of  enthu- 
siasm and  awaken  the  first  sense  of 
power.  He  is  living  still,  and  when- 
ever I  think  of  him,  he  rises  up  to 
me  in  the  far  background  of  memory, 
as  bright  as  if  he  had  worn  the  seven 
stars  in  his  hair.  (I  said  he  is  living; 
yes,  he  is  here  to-day,  God  bless  him!) 
How  manv  others  of  you  who  are  here 
assembled,  recall  these  little  primitive 
universities  of  homespun,  where  your 
mind  was  born,  with  a  similar  feeling 
of  reverence  and  homely  satisfaction. 
Perhaps  you  remember,  too,  with  a 
pleasure  not  less  genuine,  that  you  re- 
ceived the  classic  discipline  of  the  uni- 
versity proper,  under  a  dress  of  home- 
spun, to  be  graduated,  at  the  close,  in 
the  joint  honors  of  broadcloth  and  the 
parchment. 

Passing  from  the  school  to  the 
church,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  to 
the  meeting-house — good  translation, 
whether  meant  or  not,  of  what  is  older 
and  more  venerable  than  church,  viz., 
synagogue — here,  again,  you  meet  the 
picture  of  a  sturdy  homespun  wor- 
ship. Probably  it  stands  on  some 
hill,  midway  between  three  or  four  val- 
leys, whither  the  tribes  go  up  to  wor- 
ship, and,  when  the  snow-drifts  are 
deepest,  go  literallv  from  strength  to 
strength.  There  is  no  furnace  or 
stove,  save  the  foot-stoves  that  are 
filled  from  the  fires  of  the  neighbor- 
ing- houses,  and  brought  in  partly  as  a 
rather  formal  compliment  to>  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  tender  sex,  and  sometimes 
because  they  are  reallv  wanted.  The 
dress  of  the  assemblv  is  mostly  home- 
spun, indicating  only  slight  distinc- 
tions of  qualitv  in  the  worshipers. 
Thev  are  seated  according  to  age,  the 
old  kiner  Lemuels  and  their  queens  in 
front,  near  the  pulpit,  and  the  vounger 
Lemuels  farther  back,  inclosed  in 
pews,     sitting    back    to     back,     im- 


pounded, all,  for  deep  thought  and 
spiritual  digestion;  only  the  deacons, 
sitting  close  under  the  pulpit,  by 
themselves,  to  receive,  as  their  dis- 
tinctive honor,  the  more  perpendicular 
droppings  of  the  word.  Clean  round 
the  front  of  the  gallery  is  drawn  a 
single  row  of  choir,  headed  by  the 
key-pipe  in  the  center.  The  pulpit  is 
overhung  by  an  august  wooden  can- 
opy, .called  a  sounding-board — study 
general,  of  course,  and  first  lesson  of 
mystery  to  the  eyes  of  the  children, 
until  what  time  their  ears  are  opened 
to  understand  the  spoken  mysteries. 

There  is  no  affectation  of  serious- 
ness in  the  assembly,  no  mannerism  of 
worship;  some  would  say  too  little  of 
the  manner  of  worship.  They  think 
of  nothing,  in  fact,  save  what  meets 
their  intelligence  and  enters  into  them 
by  that  method.  Thev  appear  like 
men  who  have  a  digestion  for  strong 
meat,  and  have  no  conception  that 
trifles  more  delicate  can  be  of  any  ac- 
count to  feed  the  system.  Nothing  is 
dull  that  has  the  matter  in  it,  nothing 
long  that  has  not  exhausted  the  mat- 
ter. If  the  minister  speaks  in  his 
great  coat  and  thick  gloves  or  mittens, 
if  the  howling  blasts  of  winter  drive 
in  across  the  assemblv  fresh  streams 
of  ventilation  that  move  the  hair  upon 
their  heads,  thev  are  none  the  less 
content,  if  only  he  gives  them  good 
strong  exercise.  Under  their  hard, 
and.  as  some  would  sav.  stolid  faces, 
great  thoughts  are  brewing,  and  these 
keep  them  warm.  Free-will,  fixed 
fate,  foreknowledge  absolute,  trinity, 
redemption,  special  grace,  eternity — 
g-ive  them  anything  high  enough,  and 
the  tough  muscle  of  their  inward  man 
will  be  climbing  sturdily  into  it;  and 
if  they  go  awav  having  something  to 
think  of,  they  have  had  a  eood  dav. 
A  perceptible  glow  will  kindle  in  their 
hard  faces,  only  when  some  one  of  the 
rhief  apostles,  a  Dav,  a  Smith,  or  a 
Bellamv,  has  come  to  lead  them  up 
some  higher  pinnacle  of  thought,  or 
nile  upon  their  sturdv  mind  some 
heavier  weight  of  argument — fainting 
never    under    any  weight,    even    that 
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which,  to  the  foreign  critics  of  the  dis- 
courses preached  by  them  and  others 
of  their  day,  it  seems  impossible  for 
any,  the  most  cultivated  audience  in 
the  world,  to  have  supported.  These 
royal  men  of  homespun — how  great  a 
thing  to  them  was  religion!  The  dis- 
trict school  was  there,  the  great  Bel- 
lamy is  here  among  the  highest  peaks 
and  solitudes  of  divine  government, 
and  between  is  close  living  and  hard 
work,  but  they  are  kings  alike  in  all! 

True  there  was  a  rigor  in  their  piety, 
a  want  of  gentle  feeling;  their  Chris- 
tian graces  were  cast-iron  shapes, 
answering  with  a  hard  metallic  ring. 
But  they  stood  the  rough  wear  of  life 
none  the  less  durably  for  the  exces- 
sive hardness  of  their  temperament, 
kept  their  families  and  communities 
none  the  less  truly,  though  it  may  be 
less  benignly,  under  the  sense  of  God 
and  religion.  If  we  find  something  to 
modify  or  soften,  in  their  over-rigid 
notions  of  Christian  living,  it  is  yet 
something  to  know  that  what  we  are 
they  have  made  us,  and  that,  when  we 
have  done  better  for  the  ages  that 
come  after  us,  we  shall  have  a  more 
certain  right  to  blame  their  austerities. 

View  them  as  we  may,  there  is  yet, 
and  always  will  be,  something  mag- 
nificent in  their  stern,  practical  fidelity 
to  their  principles.  If  they  believed 
it  to  be  more  scriptural  and  Christian 
to  begin  their  Sunday,  not  with  the 
western, but  with  the  Jewish  and  other 
eastern  nations,  at  the  sunset  on  Sat- 
urday, their  practice  did  not  part  com- 
pany with  their  principles — it  was 
sundown  at  sundown,  not  somewhere 
between  that  time  and  the  next  morn- 
ing. Thus,  being  dispatched,  when  a 
lad,  one  Saturday  afternoon  in  the 
winter,  to  bring  home  a  few  bushels  of 
apples  engaged  of  a  farmer  a  mile  dis- 
tant, I  remember  how  the  careful, 
exact  man  looked  first  at  the  clock, 
then  out  the  window  at  the  sun,  and 
turning  to  me  said:  "I  cannot  meas- 
ure out  the  apples  in  time  for  you  to 
get  home  before  sundown,  you  must 
come  again  Monday";  then  how  I 
went  home,   venting  my  boyish  im- 


patience in  words  not  exactly  respect- 
ful, assisted  by  the  sunlight  playing 
still  upon  the  eastern  hills,  and  got  for 
my  comfort  a  very  unaccountably 
small  amount  of  specially  silent  sym- 
pathy. 

I  have  never  yet  ascertained  whether 
that  refusal  was  exactly  justified 
by  the  patriarchal  authorities  ap- 
pealed to,  or  not.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
have  what  opinion  of  it  you  will,  I 
confess  to  you,  for  one,  that  I  recall 
the  honest,  faithful  days  of  homespun 
represented  in  it,  days  when  men's 
lives  went  by  their  consciences,  as 
their  clocks  did  by  the  sun,  with  a  feel- 
ing of  profoundest  reverence.  It  is 
more  than  respectable — it  is  sublime. 
If  we  find  a  more  liberal  way,  and 
think  we  are  safe  in  it,  or  if  we  are 
actually  so,  we  can  never  yet  break 
loose  from  a  willing  respect  to  this  in- 
flexible, majestic  paternity  of  truth 
and  godliness. 

Regarding,  now,  the  homespun 
age  as  represented  in  these  pictures 
of  the  social  and  religious  life,  we 
need,  in  order  to  a  full  understanding 
or  conception  of  the  powers  and  the 
possibilities  of  success  embodied  in  it, 
to  go  a  step  farther;  to  descend  into 
the  practical  struggle  of  common  life, 
and  see  how  the  muscle  of  energy  and 
victory  is  developed,  under  its  close 
necessities. 

The  sons  and  daughters  grew  up, 
all,  as  you  will  perceive,  in  the  closest 
habits  of  industry.  The  keen  jocky 
way  of  whittling  out  a  living  by  small 
bargains  sharply  turned,  which  many 
suppose  to  be  an  essential  character- 
istic of  the  Yankee  race,  is  yet  no 
proper  inbred  distinction,  but  only  a 
casual  result,  or  incident,  that  pertains 
to  the  transition  period  between  the 
small,  stringent  way  of  life  in  the  pre- 
vious times  of  home-production,  and 
the  new  age  of  trade.  In  these  olden 
times,  these  genuine  days  of  home- 
spun, they  supposed,  in  their  sim- 
plicity, that  thrift  represented  work, 
and  looked  about  seldom  for  any  more 
delicate  and  sharper  way  of  getting 
on.    They  did  not  call  a  man's  prop- 
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erty  his  fortune,  but  they  spoke  of  one 
or  another  as  being  worth  so  much; 
conceiving  that  he  had  it  laid  up  as 
the  reward  or  fruit  of  his  deservings. 
The  house  was  a  factory  on  the  farm, 
the  farm  a  grower  and  producer  for 
the  house.  The  exchanges  went  on 
briskly  enough,  but  required  neither 
money  nor  trade.  No  affectation  of 
polite  living,  no  languishing  airs  of 
delicacy  and  softness  in-doors,  had 
begun  to  make  the  fathers  and  sons 
impatient  of  hard  work  out  of  doors, 
and  set  them  at  contriving  some  easier 
and  more  plausible  way  of  living. 
Their  very  dress  represented  work, 
and  they  went  out  as  men  whom  the 
wives  and  daughters  had  dressed  for 
work;  facing  all  weather,  cold  and  hot, 
wet  and  dry,  wrestling  with  the  plow 
on  the  stony-sided  hills,  digging  out 
the  rocks  by  hard  lifting  and  a  good 
many  very  practical  experiments  in 
mechanics,  dressing  the  flax,  thresh- 
ing the  rye,  dragging  home,  in  the 
deep  snows,  the  great  wood-pile  of  the 
year's  consumption,  and  then,  when 
the  day  is  ended — having  no  loose 
money  to  spend  in  taverns — taking 
their  recreation,  all  together,  in  read- 
ing, or  singing,  or  happy  talk,  or 
silent  looking  in  the  fire  and  finally 
in  sleep — to  rise  again,  with  the  sun, 
and  pray  over  the  family  Bible  for  just 
such  another  good  day  as  the  last. 
And  so  they  lived,  working  out,  each 
year,  a  little  advance  of  thrift,  just 
within  the  line  of  comfort. 

The  picture  still  holds,  in  part, 
though  greatly  modified  by  the  soft- 
ened manner  of  in-door  life,  and  the 
multiplied  agencies  of  emigration, 
travel,  trade  and  machinery.  It  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  hard  and  over-severe  pic- 
ture, and  yet  a  picture  that  embodies 
the  highest  points  of  merit,  connects 
the  noblest  results  of  character.  Out 
of  it,  in  one  view,  come  all  the  suc- 
cesses we  commemorate  on  this  fes- 
tive occasion. 

No  mode  of  life  was  ever  more  ex- 
pensive; it  was  life  at  the  expense  of 
labor  too  stringent  to  allow  the  high- 
est culture  and  the  most  proper  enjoy- 


ment. Even  the  dress  of  it  was  more 
expensive  than  we  shall  ever  see 
again.  Still  it  was  a  life  of  honesty 
and  simple  content  and  sturdy  victory. 
Immoralities,  that  rot  down  the  vigor 
and  humble  the  consciousness  of  fam- 
ilies, were  as  much  less  frequent,  as 
they  had  less  thought  of  adventure, 
less  to  do  with  travel  and  trade  and 
money,  and  were  closer  to  nature  and 
the  simple  life  of  home. 

If  they  were  sometimes  drudged  by 
their  over-intense  labor,  still  they 
were  kept  by  it  in  a  generally  rugged 
state,  both  of  body  and  mind.  They 
kept  a  good  digestion,  which  is  itself 
no  small  part  of  a  character.  The 
mothers  spent  their  nervous  impulse 
on  their  muscles,  and  had  so  much  less 
need  of  keeping  down  the  excess,  or 
calming  the  unspent  lightning,  by  doses 
of  anodyne.  In  the  play  of  the  wheel, 
they  spun  fibre  too  within,  and  in  the 
weaving,  wove  it  close  and  firm.  They 
realized,  to  the  full,  the  poet's  picture 
of  the  maiden,  who  made  a  robust, 
happy  life  of  peace,  by  the  industry  of 
her  hands. 

"She    never    feels    the    spleen's    imagined 

pains, 
Nor  melancholy  stagnates  in  her  veins; 
She  never  loses  life  in  thoughtless  ease, 
Nor  on  the  velvet  couch  invites  disease; 
Her   homespun    dress,    in   simple   neatness 

lies, 
And  for  no  glaring  equipage  she  sighs; 
No  midnight  masquerade  her  beauty  wears, 
And  health,   not  paint,  the   fading  bloom 

repairs." 

Be  it  true, as  it  may, that  the  mothers 
of  the  homespun  age  had  a  severe 
limit  on  their  culture  and  accomplish- 
ments. Be  it  true  that  we  demand  a 
delicacy  and  elegance  of  manners  im- 
possible to  them,  under  the  rugged 
necessities  they  bore.  Still  there  is, 
after  all,  something  very  respectable 
in  good  health,  and  a  great  many 
graces  play  in  its  look  that  we  love  to 
study,  even  if  there  be  a  little  show  of 
toughness  in  their  charms.  How 
much  is  there,  too,  in  the  sublime 
motherhood  of  health!  Hence  come, 
not  always,  I  know,  but  oftenest,  the 
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heroes  and  the  great  minds  gifted  with 
volume  and  power  and  balanced  for 
the  manly  virtues  of  truth,  courage, 
persistency,  and  all  sorts  of  victory. 

It  was  also  a  great  point,  in  this 
homespun  mode  of  life,  that  it  im- 
parted exactly  what  many  speak  of 
only  with  contempt,  a  closely  girded 
habit  of  economy.  Harnessed,  all  to- 
gether, into  the  producing  process, 
young  and  old,  male  and  female,  from 
the  boy  who  rode  the  plow-horse,  to 
the  grandmother  knitting  under  her 
spectacles,  they  had  no  conception  of 
squandering  lightly  what  they  all  had 
been  at  work,  thread  by  thread,  and 
grain  by  grain,  to  produce.  They 
knew  too  exactly  what  everything 
cost,  even  small  things,  not  to  hus- 
band them  carefully.  Men  of  patri- 
mony in  the  great  world,  therefore, 
noticing  their  small  way  in  trade,  or 
expenditure,  are  ready,  as  we  often 
see,  to  charge  them  with  meanness — 
simply  because  they  knew  things  only 
in  the  small;  or,  what  is  not  far  dif- 
ferent, because  they  were  too  simple 
and  rustic  to  have  any  conception  of 
the  big  operations  by  which  other  men 
are  wont  to  get  their  money  without 
earning  it,  and  lavish  the  more  freely 
because  it  was  not  earned.  Still  this 
knowing  life  only  in  the  small,  it  will 
be  found,  is  really  anything  but  mean- 
ness. 

Probably  enough  the  man  who  is 
heard  threshing  in  his  barn  of  a  win- 
ter evening,  by  the  light  of  a  lantern 
(I  knew  such  an  example),  will  be 
seen  driving  his  team  next  day,  the 
coldest  day  of  the  year,  through  the 
deep  snow  to  a  distant  woodlot,  to 
draw  a  load  for  a  present  to  his  min- 
ister. So  the  housewife  who  haggles 
for  a  half-hour  with  the  merchant  over 
some  small  trade,  is  vet  one  who'  will 
keep  watch,  not  unlikely,  when  the 
school-master,  boarding  round  the 
district,  comes  to  some  hard  quarter, 
and  commence  asking  him  to  dinner, 
then  to  tea,  then  to  stav  over  night, 
and  literally  boarding  him,  till  the 
hard  quarter  is  passed.  Who  now,  in 
the  great  world  of  money,  will  do,  not 


to  say  the  same,  as  much,  proportion- 
ally as  much,  in  any  of  the  pure  hos- 
pitalities of  life? 

Besides,  what  sufficiently  disproves 
any  real  meanness,  it  will  be  found 
that  children  brought  up,  in  this  way, 
to  know  things  in  the  small — what 
they  cost  and  what  is  their  value — 
have,  in  just  that  fact,  one  of  the  best 
securities  of  character  and  most  cer- 
tain elements  of  power  and  success  in 
life;  because  they  expect  to  get  on  by 
small  advances  followed  up  and  saved 
by  others,  not  by  sudden  leaps  of  for- 
tune that  despise  the  slow  but  surer 
methods  of  industry  and  merit.  When 
the  hard,  wiry-looking  patriarch  of 
homespun,  for  example,  sets  off  for 
Hartford,  or  Bridgeport,  to  exchange 
the  little  surplus  of  his  year's  produc  - 
tion,  carrying  his  provision  with  him 
and  the  fodder  of  his  team,  and  tak- 
ing his  boy  along  to  show  him  the 
great  world,  you  may  laugh  at  the  sim- 
plicity, or  pity,  if  you  will,  the  sordid 
look  of  the  picture;  but,  five  or 
ten  years  hence,  this  boy  will  probably 
enough  be  found  in  college,  digging 
out  the  cent's  worths  of  his  father's 
money  in  hard  study ;  and  some  twenty 
years  later,  he  will  be  returning,  in 
his  honors,  as  the  celebrated  Judge,  or 
Governor,  or  Senator  and  public  ora- 
tor, from  some  one  of  the  great  States 
of  the  republic,  to  bless  the  sight  once 
more  of  that  venerated  pair  who 
shaped  his  beginnings  and  planted  the 
small  seeds  of  his  future  success. 
Small  seeds,  you  may  have  thought  of 
meanness;  but  now  they  have  grown 
up  and  blossomed  into  a  large-minded 
life,  a  generous  public  devotion,  and  a 
free  benevolence  to  mankind. 

And  just  here,  I  am  persuaded,  is 
the  secret,  in  no  small  degree,  of  the 
very  peculiar  success  that  has  distin- 
guished the  sons  of  Connecticut,  and, 
not  least,  those  of  Litchfield  County, 
in  their  migration  to  other  States.  It 
is  because  they  have  gone  out  in  the 
wise  economy  of  a  simple,  homespun 
training,  expecting  to  get  on  in  the 
world  by  merit  and  patience,  and  by 
a    careful    husbanding    of    small    ad- 
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varices;  secured  in  their  virtue,  by  just 
that  which  makes  their  perseverance 
successful.  For  the  men  who  see  the 
great  in  the  small,  and  go  on  to  build 
the  great  by  small  increments,  will 
commonly  have  an  exact  conscience 
too  that  beholds  great  principles  in 
small  things,  and  so  form  a  character 
of  integrity  before  both  God  and  man, 
as  solid  and  massive  as  the  outward 
successes  they  conquer.  The  great 
men  who  think  to  be  great  in  general, 
having  yet  nothing  great  in  particular, 
are  a  much  more  windy  affair.  .  .  . 
I  have  wished,  in  particular,  to  bring 
out  an  impression  of  the  unrecorded 
history  of  the  times  gone  by.  We 
must  not  think  on  such  an  occasion 
as  this  that  the  great  men  have  made 
the  history.  Rather  is  it  the  history 
that  has  made  the  men.  It  is  the 
homespun  many,  the  simple  Chris- 
tian men  and  women  of  the  century 
gone  by,  who  bore  their  life-struggle 
faithfully  in  these  valleys  and  among 
these  hills,  and  who  now  are  sleep- 
ing in  the  untitled  graves  of  Chris- 
tian worth  and  piety.  These  are  they 
whom  we  are  most  especially  to 
honor,  and  it  is  good  for  us  all  to  see 
and  know,  in  their  example,  how 
nobly  fruitful  and  beneficent  that  vir- 
tue may  be,  which  is  too  common  to 
be  distinguished,  and  it  is  thought  of 
only  as  the  worth  of  unhistoric  men. 
Worth  indeed  it  is,  that  worth  which, 
being  common,  is  the  substructure  and 
the  prime  condition  of  a  happy,  social 
state,  and  of  all  the  honors  that  dig- 
nify its  history — worth,  not  of  men 
only,  but  quite  as  much  of  women; 
for  you  have  seen,  at  every  turn  of  my 
subject,  how  the  age  gone  by  receives 
a  distinctive  character  from  the  queens 
of  the  distaff  and  the  loom,  and  their 
princely  motherhood.  Let  no  woman 
imagine  that  she  is  without  conse- 
quence, or  motive  to  excellence,  be- 
cause she  is  not  conspicuous.  Oh,  it 
is  the  greatness  of  woman  that  she  is  so 
much  like  the  great  powers  of  nature, 
back  of  the  noise  and  clatter  of  the 
world's  affairs,  tempering  all  things 
with   her   benign   influence    only   the 


more  certainly  because  of  her  silence, 
greatest  in  her  beneficence  because 
most  remote  from  ambition,  most  for- 
getful of  herself  and  fame;  a  better 
nature  in  the  world  that  only  waits 
to  bless  it,  and  refuses  to  be  known 
save  in  the  successes  of  others,  whom 
she  makes  conspicuous;  satisfied  most, 
in  the  honors  that  come  not  to.  her — 
that  "Her  husband  is  known  in  the 
gates,  when  he  sitteth  among  the  eld- 
ers of  the  land." 

One  thing,  at  least,  I  hope:  that,  in 
these  illustrations,  I  have  made  some 
just  impression  on  you  all  of  the  dig- 
nity of  work.  How  great  an  honor  it 
is  for  the  times  gone  by,  that  when  so 
many  schemes  are  on  foot,  as  now,  to 
raise  the  weak;  when  the  friends  of 
the  dejected  classes  of  the  world  are 
proposing  even  to  reorganize  society 
itself  for  their  benefit,  trying  to  human- 
ize punishments,  to  kindle  hope  in  dis- 
ability, and  nurse  depravity  into  a  con- 
dition of  comfort — a  distinction  how 
magnificent!  that  our  fathers  and 
mothers  of  the  century  past  had,  in 
truth,  no  dejected  classes,  no  disability, 
only  here  and  there  a  drone  of  idle- 
ness, or  a  sporadic  case  of  vice  and 
poverty;  excelling,  in  the  picture  of 
social  comfort  and  well-being  actually 
realized,  the  most  romantic  visions  of 
our  new  seers.  They  want  a  reorgani- 
zation of  society! — something  better 
than  the  Christian  gospel  and  the 
Christian  family  state! — some  com- 
munity in  hollow-square,  to  protect 
them  and  coax  them  up  into  a  life  of 
respect,  and  help  them  to  be  men !  No, 
they  did  not  even  so  much  as  want  the 
patronage  of  a  bank  of  savings,  to  en- 
courage them  and  take  the  wardship 
of  their  cause.  They  knew  how  to 
make  their  money,  and  how  to  invest 
it,  and  take  care  of  it,  and  make  it 
productive;  how  to  build,  and  plant, 
and  make  sterility  fruitful,  and  con- 
quer all  the  hard  weather  of  life.  Their 
producing  process  took  everything  at 
a  disadvantage;  for  they  had  no  capi- 
tal, no  machinery,  no  distribution  of 
labor,  nothing  but  wild  forest  and 
rock;  but  they  had  mettle  enough  in 
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their  character  to  conquer  their  de- 
fects of  outfit  and  advantage.  They 
sucked  honey  out  of  the  rock,  and  oil 
out  of  the  flinty  rock.  Nay,  they  even 
seemed  to  want  something  a  little 
harder  than  nature  in  her  softer 
moods  could  yield  them.  Their  ideal 
of  a  Goshen  they  located,  not  in  the 
rich  alluvion  of  some  fertile  Nile,  but 
upon  the  crest  of  the  world,  some- 
where between  the  second  and  third 
heaven  where  Providence  itself  grows 
cold,  and  there,  making  warmth  by 
their  exercise  and  their  prayers,  they 
prepared  a  happier  state  of  compe- 
tence and  wealth  than  the  Goshen  of 
the  sunny  Nile  ever  saw.  Your  con- 
dition will  hereafter  be  softened,  and 
your  comforts  multiplied.  Let  your 
culture  be  as  much  advanced.  But  let 
no  delicate  spirit  that  despises  work 


grow  up  in  your  sons  and  daughters. 

Make  these  rocky  hills  smooth  their 
faces  and  smile  under  your  industry. 
Let  no  absurd  ambition  tempt  you  to 
imitate  the  manners  of  the  great  world 
of  fashion,  and  rob  you  thus  of  the 
respect  and  dignity  that  pertain  to 
manners  properly  your  own.  Main- 
tain, above  all,  your  religious  exact- 
ness. Think  what  is  true,  and  then 
respect  yourselves  in  living  exactly 
what  you  think.  Fear  God  and  keep 
his  commandments,  as  your  godly 
fathers  and  mothers  did  before  you, 
and  found,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  the 
beginning  of  wisdom.  As  their 
graves  are  with  you,  so  be  that  faith 
in  God  which  ennobled  their  lives  and 
glorified  their  death  an  inheritance  in 
you,  and  a  legacy  transmitted  by  you 
to  your  children. 
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EXILES. 

By  Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson. 

XILED  from  home!     The  far  sea  rolls 

Between  them  and  the  country  of  their  birth 
The  childhood  turning  impulse  of  their  souls 
Pulls  half  across  the  earth. 


Exiled  from  home!     From  all  familiar  things  — 
The  low-browed  roof,  the  grass-surrounded  door, 

Accustomed  labors  that  gave  daylight  wings, 
Loved  steps  on  the  worn  floor. 

Exiled  from  home!     Young  girls  sent  forth  alone 
When  most  their  hearts  need  close  companioning: 

No  love  and  hardly  friendships  may  they  own, — 
No  voice  of  welcoming. 

Blinded  with  homesick  tears  the  exile  stands; 

To  toil  for  alien  household  gods  she  comes; 
A  servant  and  a  stranger  in  our  lands,  — 

Homeless  within  our  homes. 
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WE  had  occasion  some  time  ago 
to  dwell  upon  the  immense 
amount  of  valuable  informa- 
tion which  is  given  the  public 
year  by  year  in  the  reports  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and 
to  express  the  wish  that  these  re- 
ports might  be  read  much  more  gen- 
erally and  carefully  than  they  are  by 
the  masses  of  our  intelligent  people 
and  not  only  by  the  educational  ex- 
perts. The  occasion  of  our  former 
reference  was  the  publication  in  one 
of  these  volumes  of  the  remarkable 
collection  of  extracts  made  by  Mr. 
Plimsoll  from  thirty  or  forty  of  the 
most  common  and  popular  English 
school  histories,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  fair  and  kindly  way  in 
which  they  all  treated  the  American 
Revolution  and  its  leaders,  and  how 
different  the  feeling  toward  America  is 
with  which  the  English  boy  or  girl 
leaves  school  from  the  feeling  toward 
England  with  which  the  American 
boy  or  girl  leaves  school  who  has 
been  brought  up  on  the  accounts  of 
the  Revolution  in  most  of  our  own 
text-books.  But  our  general  re- 
mark upon  the  value  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education's  publications  might 
have  been  attached  just  as  fittingly  to 
any  one  of  a  dozen  chapters  in  the 
same  volume  or  to  a  dozen  reports 
in  any  of  the  volumes. 

We  feel  like  emphasizing  all  our 
generalities  anew  as  we.  turn  the  pages 
— there  are  almost  2,200  of  them — of 
the  two  volumes  devoted  to  the  last 
annual  report  (1895-96)  which  has 
been  laid  upon  our  table.  Boston 
is  just  now  considering  the  matter  of 
reforming  her  School  Board;  here  are 
75  pages  upon  the  laws  relating  to 
School    Boards,   summing   up   in   the 


manner  most  useful  for  the  reformer 
or  the  investigator  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  various  notable  systems  in 
the  country,  with  the  details  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Boards  of  twenty 
different  cities.  Lewis  and  Cole  want 
Americans  to  understand  better  what 
thorough  work  is  being  done  in  Ger- 
many in  popular  musical  education; 
here  are  thirty  pages  on  music  in  Ger- 
man schools,  beginning  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  part  which  music 
should  have  in  education,  and  passing 
on  to  the  history  and  present  condi- 
tion of  singing  in  German  schools,  a 
comparison  of  German  and  American 
methods  of  teaching,  pages  upon  the 
value  of  folk-songs,  with  lists  of  the 
poets  and  composers  of  German  folk- 
songs, and  a  careful  bibliography.  We 
are  set  to  thinking  and  talking  anew, 
some  of  us,  by  an  evening  at  the 
Round  Table  or  somewhere  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  the  subject,  of  library 
laws  and  the  new  place  of  the  public 
library  in  our  society;  and  lo,  here, 
just  when  we  want  it,  are  250  pages  of 
library  statistics,  with  all  the  import- 
ant library  legislation  of  all  the  states 
in  the  Union  brought  together  in  a 
single  chapter.  Manual  training  is  the 
thing  under  discussion;  here  are  150 
pages  describing  half  a  hundred  typi- 
cal American  institutions  offering 
manual  or  industrial  training,  with 
their  varying  systems  and  achieve- 
ments. The  young  people  of  the  Old 
South  Historical  Society  are  studying 
this  winter  the  Education  of  the  Col- 
ored Race, — Booker  Washington  was 
talking  to  them  last  night;  here  are 
forty  pages  of  statistics  about  it,  in- 
cluding a  report  from  Booker  Wash- 
ington himself,  which  you  can  pass 
on   to   the   secretary   of   the    society. 
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That  new  abandoned  farm  of  yours 
up  by  Monadnock  has  set  your  head 
to  spinning  with  agricultural  inqui- 
ries and  notions  of  how  much  better 
the  farmers  would  be  for  a  little 
science;  and  here  is  this  chapter  on 
"How  Agriculture  is  Taught  in  Prus- 
sia and  France,"  which  you  will  surely 
get  the  "New  Hampshire  Sentinel''  or 
the  "New  England  Homestead"  to  re- 
print. 

But  what  especially  leads  us  to 
come  back  to  the  reports  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  again  at 
this  time  is  the  publication  in  this 
latest  report  of  the  thorough  and  ad- 
mirable chapter  on  "Art  Decorations 
in  Schoolrooms, ''compiled  by  Dr.  Ste- 
phen B.  Weeks.  It  comes  at  the  op- 
portune time,  when  the  movement  in 
behalf  of  art  in  the  schools  is  gathering 
head  all  over  the  country,  one  of  the 
most  general  and  earnest  movements 
in  our  educational  world  to-day;  and 
of  all  the  reports  which  have  yet  been 
prepared,  it  is  the  completest  and  the 
best.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  it  has 
been  published  separately  as  a  pam- 
phlet; and  we  suppose  that  any 
teacher,  or  anybody  else  who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  of  art  in  the  public 
schools,  may  procure  a  copy  by  sim- 
ply writing  for  it  to  the  Bureau  of 
Education  at  Washington — for  the 
Bureau  of  Education  exists  for  the 
precise  purpose  of  letting  its  light 
shine. 


John  Ruskin  may  properly  be  called 
the  first  great  prophet  of  art  in  the 
schools;  and  in  this  report  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education  his  first  pregnant 
word  upon  the  subject  is  recalled.  It 
is  so  fundamental  and  so  emphatically 
worth  the  reading  still  by  every 
worker  in  this  cause  that  it  shall  have 
place  here  too: 

"Hitherto,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  has  either 
been  so  difficult  to  give  all  the  education 
we  wanted  to  our  lads  that  we  have  been 
obliged   to   do   it  with   cheap  furniture   in 


bare  walls,  or  else  we  have  considered  that 
cheap  furniture  and  bare  walls  are  a  proper 
part  of  the  means  of  education,  and  sup- 
posed that  boys  learned  best  when  they 
sat  on  hard  forms  and  had  nothing  but 
blank  plaster  about  and  above  them  where- 
upon to  employ  their  spare  attention;  also 
that  it  was  as  well  they  should  be  accus- 
tomed to  rough  ana  ugly  conditions  of 
things,  partly  by  way  of  preparing  them 
for  the  hardships  of  life  and  partly  that 
there  might  be  the  least  possible  damage 
done  to  floors  and  forms  in  the  event  of 
their  becoming  during  the  master's  ab- 
sence the  fields  or  instruments  of  battle. 
All  this  is  so  far  well  and  necessary  as  it 
relates  to  the  training  of  country  lads  an  1 
the  first  training  of  boys  in  general.  But 
there  certainly  comes  a  period  in  the  life 
of  a  well-educated  youth  in  which  one  of 
the  principal  elements  of  his  education  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  to  give  him  refinement  of 
habits;  and  not  only  to  teach  him  the 
strong  exercises  of  which  his  frame  is 
capable,  but  also  to  increase  his  bodily  sen- 
sibility and  refinement  and  show  him  such 
small  matters  as  the  way  of  handling 
things  properly  and  treating  them  consid- 
erately. Not  only  so,  but  I  believe  the 
notion  of  fixing  the  attention  by  keeping 
the  room  empty  is  a  wholly  mistaken  one. 
I  think  it  is  just  in  the  emptiest  room  that 
the  mind  wanders  most;  for  it  gets  restless 
like  a  bird  for  want  of  a  perch,  and  casts 
about  for  any  possible  means  for  getting 
out  and  away.  And  even  if  it  be  fixed,  by 
an  effort,  on  the  business  in  hand,  that 
business  becomes  itself  repulsive,  more 
than  it  need  be,  by  the  vileness  of  its 
associations;  and  many  a  study  appears  dull 
or  painful  to  a  boy  when  it  is  pursued  on  a 
blotted  deal  desk  under  a  wall  with  noth- 
ing on  it  but  scratches  and  pegs,  which 
would  have  been  pursued  pleasantly 
enough  in  a  curtained  corner  of  his  father's 
library  or  at  the  latticed  window  of  his 
cottage.  Nay,  my  own  belief  is  that  the 
best  study  of  all  is  the  most  beautiful,  and 
that  a  quiet  glade  of  a  forest,  or  the  nook 
of  a  lake  shore,  is  worth  all  the  school- 
rooms in  Christendom  when  once  you  are 
past  the  multiplication  table;  but  be  that 
as  it  may,  there  is  no  question  at  all  but 
that  a  time  ought  to  come  in  the  life  of  a 
well-trained  youth  when  he  can  sit  at  a 
writing  table  without  wanting  to  throw  the 
inkstand  at  his  neighbor,  and  when  also  he 
will  feel  more  capable  of  certain  efforts  of 
mind  with  beautiful  and  refined  forms 
about  him  than  with  ugly  ones.  When 
that  time  comes,  he  ought  to  be  advanced 
into  the  decorated  schools,  and  this  ad- 
vance ought  to  be  one  of  the  important 
and  honorable  epochs  of  his  life. 

"I  have  not  time,  however,  to  insist  on 
the  mere  serviceableness  to  our  youth  of 
refined    architectural    decorations    as    such; 
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for  I  want  you  to  consider  the  profitable 
influence  of  the  particular  kind  of  decora- 
tion which  I  want  you  to  get  for  them, 
namely,  historical  painting.  You  know 
we  have  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  con- 
veying all  our  historical  knowledge,  such 
as  it  is,  by  the  ear  only,  never  by  the  eye; 
all  our  notions  of  things  being  ostensibly 
derived  from  verbal  description,  not  from 
sight.  Now,  I  have  no  doubt  that  as  we 
grow  gradually  wiser — and  we  are  doing 
so  every  day— we  shall  discover  at  last 
the  eye  is  a  nobler  organ  than  the  ear;  and 
that  through  the  eye  we  must  in  reality 
obtain  or  put  into  form  nearly  all  the  use- 
ful information  we  have  about  this  world. 
Even  as  the  matter  stands,  you  will  find 
that  the  knowledge  which  a  boy  is  sup- 
posed to  receive  from  verbal  description  is 
only  available  to  him  so  far  as  in  any 
underhand  way  he  gets  a  sight  of  the  thing 
you  are  talking  about.  I  remember  well 
that  for  many  years  of  my  life  the  only 
notion  I  had  of  the  look  of  a  Greek  knight 
was  complicated  between  recollection  of  a 
small  engraving  in  my  pocket,  Pope's 
Homer  and  a  reverent  study  of  the  Horse 
Guards.  And  though  I  believe  that  most 
boys  collect  their  ideas  from  more  varied 
sources,  and  arrange  them  more  care- 
fully than  I  did,  still,  whatever  sources 
they  seek  must  always  be  ocular.  If 
they  are  clever  boys,  they  will  go 
and  look  at  the  Greek  vases  and 
sculptures  in  the  British  Museum  and 
at  the  weapons  in  our  armories;  they  will 
see  what  real  armor  is  like  in  luster  and 
what  Greek  armor  was  like  in  form,  and 
so  put  a  fairly  true  image  together,  but 
still  not,  in  ordinary  cases,  a  very  living  or 
interesting  one. 

"Now,  the  use  of  our  decorative  painting 
would  be,  in  myriads  of  ways,  to  animate 
their  history  for  them,  and  to  put  the  liv- 
ing aspect  of  past  things  before  their  eyes 
as  faithfully  as  intelligent  invention  can, 
so  that  the  master  shall  have  nothing  to 
do  but  once  to  point  to  the  schoolroom 
walls,  and  forever  afterwards  the  meaning 
of  the  word  would  be  fixed  in  the  boy's 
mmd  in  the  best  possible  way.  It  is  a 
question  of  classical  dress— what  a  tunic 
was  like,  or  a  chlamys,  or  a  peplus.  At 
this  day  you  have  to  point  to  some  vile 
woodcut  in  the  middle  of  a  dictionary  page, 
representing  the  thing  hung  upon  a  stick; 
but  then  you  would  point  to  a  hundred 
figures,  wearing  the  actual  dress  in  its 
fiery  colors,  in  all  actions  of  various  state- 
liness  or  strength;  you  would  understand 
at  once  how  it  fell  around  the  people's 
limbs  as  they  stood,  how  it  drifted  from 
their  shoulders  as  they  went,  how  it  veiled 
their  faces  as  they  wept,  and  how  it  cov- 
ered their  heads  in  the  day  of  battle.  Now 
if  you  want  to  see  what  a  weapon  is  like, 


you  refer,  in  like  manner,  to  a  numbered 
page,  in  which  there  are  spearheads  in 
rows,  and  sword  hilts  in  symmetrical 
groups;  and  gradually  the  boy  gets  a  dim 
mathematical  notion  how  one  scimiter  is 
hung  to  the  right  and  another  to  the  left, 
and  one  javelin  has  a  knob  to  it  and  an- 
other none,  while  one  glance  at  your  good 
picture  would  show  him,  and  the  first 
rainy  afternoon  in  the  schoolroom  would 
forever  fix  in  his  mind  the  look  of  the 
sword  and  spear  as  they  fell  or  flew,  and 
how  they  pierced,  or  bent,  or  shattered — 
how  men  wielded  them  and  how  men  died 
by  them. 

"But  far  more  than  all  this  is  it  not  a 
question  not  of  clothes  or  weapons,  but  of 
men?  How  can  we  sufficiently  estimate 
the  effect  on  the  mind  of  a  noble  youth,  at 
the  time  when  the  world  opens  to  him,  of 
having  faithful  and  touching  representa- 
tions put  before  him  of  the  acts  and  pres- 
ences of  great  men?  How  many  a  resolu- 
tion which  would  alter  and  exalt  the  whole 
course  of  his  inner  life  might  be  formed 
when,  in  some  dreamy  twilight,  he  met, 
through  his  own  tears,  the  fixed  eyes  of 
those  shadows  of  the  great  dead,  uneseap- 
able  and  calm,  piercing  to  his  soul,  or  fan- 
cied that  their  lips  moved  in  dread  reproof 
or  soundless  exhortation.  And  if  for  but 
one  out  of  many  this  were  true;  if  yet  in  a 
few  you  could  be  sure  that  such  influence 
had  indeed  changed  their  thoughts  and 
destinies,  and  turned  the  eager  and  reckless 
youth,  who  would  have  cast  away  his  en- 
ergies on  the  race  horse  or  the  gaming 
table,  to  that  noble  life  race,  that  holy  life 
hazard,  which  should  win  all  glory  to  him- 
self and  all  good  to  his  country,  would 
not  that,  to  some  purpose,  be  'political 
economy   of  art'?" 


If  Ruskin  in  England  spoke  the  first 
word,  Boston,  if  we  may  accept  this 
report,  did  the  first  deed.  The  first 
notable  effort  to  encourage  the  decora- 
tion of  schoolrooms,  we  read,  seems  to 
have  been  made  in  Boston  in  1870, 
the  leaders  in  the  movement  having 
been  Charles  C.  Perkins  and  John  D. 
Philbrick.  They  began  by  placing 
casts  of  antique  sculpture  in  the  Bos- 
ton girls'  high  school  building,  the  hall 
of  the  new  building  having  been  ar- 
ranged with  reference  to  this  purpose. 
Casts  of  most  of  the  frieze  of  the  Par- 
thenon were  arranged  as  a  frieze  of  the 
hall,  and  casts  of  the  Venus  of  Milo, 
the  Demosthenes  and  other  famous 
statues  and  of  a  dozen  antique  busts 
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were  put  in  position  around  the  hall. 
The  cost,  about  $1,500,  was  met  bv 
private  subscriptions. 

This  Boston  experiment  was  made 
ten  years  before  the  organization  in 
London  of  the  Art  for  Schools  Asso- 
ciation, of  which  Ruskin  was  presi- 
dent, and  Matthew  Arnold,  Sir  Fred- 
erick Leighton  and  other  eminent 
men,  vice-presidents.  The  object  of 
the  English  association  was  "to  bring 
within  the  reach  of  boys  and  girls  in 
our  board  and  other  schools  such  a 
measure  of  art  culture  as  is  compatible 
with  their  age  and  studies."  It  pro- 
posed therefore :"(*) To  negotiate  with 
art  publishers  for  the  purchase  of 
prints,  photographs,  etchings,  chromo- 
lithographs, etc.,  and  to  supply  them 
at  the  lowest  possible  price  to  schools; 
(2)  to  reproduce  carefully  selected 
examples  that  were  likely  to  have  a 
large  circulation;  (3)  to  print  a  de- 
scriptive catalogue  and  price  list  of 
the  examples  which  the  committee 
were  prepared  to  recommend  to  the 
notice  of  the  schools ;  (4)  to  present  to 
schools,  as  the  funds  of  the  association 
would  allow,  small  collections  and 
books  explanatory!  of  them;  (5)  to  ar- 
range loan  collections  to  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  schools  on  such  terms 
as  might  prove  convenient;  (6)  to 
bring  together  a  number  of  examples 
to  be  exhibited  in  a  suitable  place  as 
a  tentative  model  of  a  standard  col- 
lection. This  model  collection  was  to 
consist  of:  (1)  Pictures  of  the  simplest 
natural  objects — birds  and  their  nests 
and  eggs,  trees,  wild  flowers,  and 
scenes  of  rural  life,  such  as  town  chil- 
dren seldom  see  and  country  children 
often  fail  to  enjoy  consciously  until 
their  attention  is  specially  called  to 
them;  (2)  pictures  of  animals  in 
friendly  relation  with  human  beings, 
especially  children;  (3)  pictures  of  the 
peasant  and  artisan  life  of  our  own 
and  foreign  countries,  incidents  of  he- 
roic adventure,  etc. ;  (4)  pictures  of  ar- 
chitectural works  of  historic  or  artistic 
interest;  (5)  landscapes  and  sea  pieces; 
(6)  historical  portraits;.  (7)  scenes 
from  history;   (8)   such   reproductions 


as  were  available  of  suitable  subjects 
among  the  numerous  works  of  Italian, 
Dutch,  and  modern  schools." 

The  Boston  Public  School  Art 
League  was  the  first  organization 
formed  in  America  along  the  lines  of 
the  English  Art  for  Schools  Associa- 
tion. This  league  was  formed  in 
1892,  and  its  aim  is  defined  as  "(1)  by 
daily  contact  with  objects  of  art  to 
bend,  educate  and  elevate  the  mind  of 
the  young  to  familiarity  with,  liking 
for,  and  due  appreciation  of  things 
beautiful  (not  necessarily  useful)  and 
correct  standards  in  the  arts  of  archi- 
tecture, painting,  and  sculpture,  and 
the  lives  of  those  who  have  made  the 
arts  noble,  to  the  end  that  children  of 
the  present  generation  may,  when  they 
come  to  man's  estate,  reject  the  false, 
demand  the  true,  and  so  raise  the  art 
of  our  time  and  country  to  a  plane 
which  will,  in  ages  yet  to  come,  reflect 
true  greatness  and  not  material  ag- 
grandizement; (2)  to  place  upon  the 
walls  of  schoolrooms  objects  of  art  in 
the  shape  of  casts,  photographs,  en- 
gravings of  statuary,  buildings  and 
paintings,  illustrating  recognized 
standards  in  art;  also  art  centres,  as 
Athens,  Rome,  Florence,  Venice;  also 
portraits  of  the  old  masters;  also 
original  works  by  leading  artists,  for- 
eign and  American."  It  asked  for 
legacies  and  gifts  of  worthy  objects  of 
art  by  individuals,  for  general  distri- 
bution or  special  use,  and  for  dona- 
tions of  money  for  specific  purposes, 
such  as  the  decoration  of  rooms 
marked  for  memorial  or  historic  in- 
terest. The  "Roman  Room"  of  the 
English  High  School,  the  room  in  the 
Latin  School  dedicated  to  the  mem- 
ory of  John  Witt  Randall,  a  descendant 
of  Samuel  Adams,  and  decorated  ap- 
propriately with  photographs  and 
casts  illustrating  the  period  of  the 
Revolution,  and  other  handsomely  and 
intelligently  decorated  rooms  bear 
witness  to  the  activity  of  this  Boston 
league. 


Ten    years     ago    it    was     true — the 
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splendid  library  legislation  in  New 
York,  New  Hampshire  and  other 
states  has  now  made  it  untrue,  for 
which  Massachusetts  folk  are  as  glad 
as  everybody  else;  but  ten  years  ago 
it  was  true — that  more  than  one-half 
of  the  total  number  of  free  public 
libraries  in  the  United  States  were  in 
the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Massa- 
chusetts has  been  the  great  pioneer  in 
the  public  library  movement.  The 
argest  and  noblest  public  library  in 
.he  world  to-day  is  the  Boston  public 
library;  the  public  libraries  of 
Worcester,  Springfield  and  other  large 
cities  of  the  Commonwealth  serve  the 
people  of  those  cities  as  generously 
and  efficiently  as  the  Boston  library 
serves  Boston;  the  village  libraries  of 
Woburn,  Quincy,  Maiden,  Easton  and 
half  a  hundred  Massachusetts  villages 
are  the  most  beautiful  village  libraries 
under  the  sun.  As  Massachusetts  has 
been  the  pioneer  in  the  public  library- 
movement  in  America,  so  this  report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education  makes  it 
plain  that  she  is  the  pioneer,  too,  in  the 
great  work  of  bringing  beauty  into  the 
public  schools.  The  work  in  Cam- 
bridge and  Springfield  and  Roxbury 
and  Quincy  and  Maiden  and  Salem 
and  Milton  and  Medford  and  Brook- 
line,  to  which  attention  is  here  called, 
is  a  magnificent  work,  and  a  work 
which  is  provoking  imitation  every- 
where. The  sum  of  $3,000  was  raised 
by  subscription  for  the  interior  deco- 
ration of  the  new  Medford  high 
school,  and  $5,000  was  given  for  its 
exterior  decoration.  The  school  has 
published  a  catalogue  of  two  hundred 
pictures,  busts,  bas-reliefs,  portraits 
and  transparencies,  with  their  location 
in  the  building,  and  descriptive  notes. 
Of  the  work  in  Brookline,  Mr.  Samuel 
T.  Button,  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  says: 

"The  work  of  placing  works  of  art  in 
the  schoolrooms  of  this  town  has  been  in 
progress  now  (1896)  for  nearly  four  years. 
About  four  years  ago  a  public  day  was 
held  at  the  Lawrence  School,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  exercises  the  parents  and 
friends  were  invited  to  meet  in  the  hall, 
when    the    subject    of    art    decoration    was 


proposed  to  them.  A  committee  was  at 
once  formed  and  moncv  was  raised  by 
means  of  entertainments  and  contributions 
until  nearly  $1,000  was  available  for  the 
purpose.  About  one  year  ago  our  new 
high  school  was  opened,  and  we  have  al- 
ready had  donated  to  that  school  pictures 
and  casts  to  the  value  of  more  than  $2,000. 
The  most  important  feature  of  this  collec- 
tion is,  perhaps,  the  Armstrong  collection 
of  casts.  These  are  all  placed  in  a  large 
room  which  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  art.  Committees  have  been  ap- 
pointed, in  connection  with  two  other 
schools,  to  continue  this  work.  We  have 
also  a  committee  on  art,  in  connection  with 
our  Education  Society,  which  will  probably 
undertake  to  place  art  works  in  those 
schools  so  situated  that  the  patrons  are 
unable  to  do  everything.  In  this  way  we 
hope  within  a  reasonable  time  to  have  a 
good  representation  of  masterpieces  in  all 
our  schools.  I  may  add  that  we  have  gone 
far  enough  in  this  undertaking  to  satisfy 
ourselves  that  the  presence  of  beautiful 
pictures  and  impressive  statues  in  our 
schools  is  a  distinctive  educational  factor. 
They  help  to  elevate  and  ennoble  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  school,  give  dignity  to  the 
place,  inspire  the  teachers,  and  react  im- 
pressively upon  all  who  enter  the  room. 
When  it  conies  to  be  understood  that  the 
schoolroom  is  to  be  made  as  pleasant  and 
well  furnished  as  the  model  home,  then  the 
school  is  likely  to  take  the  place  it  should 
hold    as   a   social    factor." 

Mr.  Ross  Turner  of  Salem,  the  well- 
known  painter,  has  been  preeminently 
a  prophet  of  this  gospel  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  was  one  of  the  first  to 
put  the  gospel  into  operation,  by  ar- 
ranging for  the  wise  decoration  of  one 
of  the  Salem  schools.  Mr.  Walter  Gil- 
man  Page,  another  Massachusetts  art- 
ist, has  written  some  of  the  best  things 
which  have  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  Bureau  of  Education's  re- 
port quotes  largely  from  Mr.  Page's 
little  pamphlet  on  the  "Interior  Deco- 
ration of  Schoolhouses" ;  and  the  sec- 
tion in  which  he  gives  a  rough  outline 
suggestive  of  how  he  would  distribute 
works  of  art  through  the  different 
grades  we  should  like  to  give  further 
currency,  to  emphasize  the  point  that 
this  work  of  putting  pictures  into  the 
schools  should  be  done  with  plan  and 
purpose,  systematically,  and  not  at 
random: 

"For   kindergarten    and    primary   grades 
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I  would  suggest  pictures  of  the  simplest 
natural  objects,  such  as  birds,  their  nests 
and  eggs,  wild  flowers,  trees,  and  scenes 
of  rural  life,  such  as  town  children  seldom 
see  and  country  children  often  fail  to  en- 
joy; pictures  of  animals  in  friendly  rela- 
tion with  human  beings,  especially  with 
children;  landscapes  and  marine  views; 
some  of  these  various  subjects  to>  be  illus- 
trated in  color,  proper  attention  being  paid 
to  artistic  merit.  For  grammar  grades  I 
would  use  historical  portraits  and  scenes 
from  history,  with  particular  and  special 
reference  to  the  men  and  events  con- 
nected with  the  life  of  our  own  country; 
pictures  of  architectural  works  of  historic 
or  artistic  interest;  such  reproductions  as 
are  available  from  the  numerous  works  of 
the  old  and  modern  schools  of  painting, 
and,  as  many  of  our  boys  and  girls  do  not 
go  beyond  the  grammar  school,  a  judicious 
selection  of  casts  from  the  antique  should 
be  included.  For  the  high  schools  you 
have  simply  to  choose  from  the  best  of  the 
product  of  all  the  ages,  the  art  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  the  Renaissance,  down  to  the 
present  day.  The  field  is  broad  and  the 
task  the  easier. 

"All  these  subjects  have  their  practical 
uses  in  the  schoolroom,  in  correlation 
with  drawing,  history,  geography,  and 
natural  history.  Certainly  the  aesthetic 
sense  is  pleased  and  the  daily  routine  made 
pleasanter  amid  such  surroundings,  for 
nothing  is  more  depressing  than  bare  walls. 

"The  present  generation  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  to  inform  itself  somewhat  as  to 
what  constitutes  American  art,  and  par- 
ticularly that  portion  which  belongs  to  the 
period  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  illus- 
trated through  the  masterly  portraits  by 
that  prince  of  portrait  painters,  Gilbert 
Stuart,  and  the  historical  pictures  by  John 
Trumbull.  I  trust  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  their  names  and  their  works  will 
be  known  to  all  the  children  of  the  land. 

"In  addition  to  selecting  photographs  and 
casts  with  reference  to  their  character  and 
suitability  to  age  and  comprehension,  I 
would  advise  that  they  bear  a  relation  to 
one  another.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
it  will  be  necessary  to  fix  upon  what  it  is 
desired  to  illustrate  upon  the  walls  of  some 
particular  schoolroom.  Let  it  be  a  Greek 
room,  Roman  room,  Egyptian  room,  or 
let  it  illustrate  English  literature  or  French 
history;  different  sections  of  the  country 
through  photographs  representative  of 
characteristic  features,  birds  and  animals, 
etc.;  but  let  all  these  different  subjects  be 
placed  by  themselves.  To  mix  them  up  in 
one  room,  no  matter  how  good  in  itself 
each  particular  object  may  be,  will  make 
the  result  discordant;  though  there  may 
exist  certain  conditions  which  might  ren- 
der it  necessary  to  include  a  variety  of 
objects  in  one  room." 


But  if  Massachusetts  has  led  in  this 
great  movement,  her  teachers  and 
artists  are  only  at  the  head  of  a  great 
army.  The  movement  is  rapidly  com- 
ing to  possess  the  whole  country. 
Miss  Stella  Skinner  and  Miss  Web- 
ster of  New  Haven  have  published  "A 
list  of  casts  and  pictures  suggested  for 
the  first  eight  years  of  school,  with 
special  reference  to  the  general  course 
of  study  in  those  grades";  and  the  pa- 
per on  this  subject  by  Miss  Skinner, 
read  before  the  Buffalo  meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  and 
reprinted  in  the  Bureau's  report,  is  one 
of  the  most  sensible  and  stimulating 
things  in  the  report.  The  paper  on 
"Art  for  the  Schoolroom,"  by  Barr 
Ferree  of  New  York,  the  well-known 
architectural  writer,  is  admirable. 
New  York  has  already  done  splendid 
work  in  this  direction.  So  has  Brook- 
lyn. The  exhibition  of  works  of  art 
.suitable  for  the  decoration  of  school- 
rooms held  in  Brooklyn  two  years  ago 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn 
Institute  was  better  than  any  similar 
exhibition  which  has  yet  been  ar- 
ranged in  New  England.  So  was  the 
exhibition  in  Philadelphia  at  about 
the  same  time,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Civic  Club.  Such  exhibitions  as 
these  should  be  multiplied.  Care  and 
system  should  be  put  into  them,  that 
the  school  public  may  be  well  instruct- 
ed by  them  ini  what  is  available  and 
what  is  best.  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Den- 
ver, San  Francisco  and  Milwaukee  are 
notable  centres  for  this  movement  for 
beauty  in  the  schools.  The  Public 
School  Art  Association  of  Milwaukee, 
we  read,  is  at  this  time  raising  $5,000 
for  schoolroom  decoration. 


The  great  significance  of  all  this  is 
that  in  a  generation  it  is  going  to  give 
us  here  in  America  an  art  public,  a 
love  of  beauty  and  a  true  taste  among 
great  masses  of  the  people,  which  to- 
day we  have  not  and  which  we  suffer 
so  sadly  for  not  having.  The  study  of 
English  literature,  now  common  in 
the  schools,  will  not  set  all   the   boys 
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and  girls  to  trying  to  become  literary 
men  and  women, — the  editors  might 
not  applaud  it  if  it  were  likely  to  do 
that.  It  may  stir  some  of  them,  who 
else  would  not  be  stirred,  with  that 
impulse  and  ambition — and  that  is 
well;  it  will  keep  others  from  writing, 
poor  writing,  by  elevating  their  stand- 
ards and  purifying  their  taste,  show- 
ing them  what  real  literature  is.  What 
it  will  chiefly  do  is  to  help  create  a 
better  public  for  good  literature,  a 
public  which  will  know  better  what  is 
good  and  what  is  bad,  and  which  will 
love  the  one  and  hate  the  other.  The 
study  of  politics,  of  civil  government, 
now  for  the  first  time  becoming  com- 
mon, presently  to  become  universal, 
in  the  public  schools,  cannot  help 
bearing  splendid  fruit  in  the  next  gen- 
eration. We  look  upon  it  as  one  of 
the  most  hopeful  signs  for  American 
politics  now  visible  upon  the  horizon. 
It  will  not  set  all  the  boys  to  wishing 
to  be  mayor,  although  if  it  does  fire 
many  of  them  with  devotion  and  am- 
bition for  the  public  service,  that,  too, 
we  shall  be  grateful  for;  but  it  will 
help  them  all  to  know  what  a  good 
mayor  is,  and  a  bad  mayor,  when  they 
seem  him,  and  make  them  love  the 


one  and  hate  the  other,  make  them 
work  to  keep  the  one  at  the  front  and 
to  make  the  other  impossible.  Art  in 
the  schools,  familiarity  through  all 
the  sensitive  years  of  education  with 
what  is  most  beautiful,  with  what  the 
world  of  culture  has  stamped  with  the 
seal  of  its  approval,  in  architecture 
and  sculpture  and  painting,  will  not 
make  all  the  boys  and  girls  artists, 
not  Rembrandts  nor  Saint-Gaudenses, 
not  Richardsons  nor  Wrens, — although 
it  may  make  more  of  these  than  we 
dream  of,  for  the  instinct  for  beauty 
and  wonderful  creative  capacities  are 
going  to  waste  all  about  us  for 
lack  of  call  and  provocation  and  op- 
portunity. But  it  will  create  a  great 
public  for  us  which  knows  a  Richard- 
son, a  Saint-Gaudens  or  a  Sargent 
when  he  appears,  which  knows  beauty 
and  ugliness  when  it  sees  them,  which 
loves  the  one  and  hates  the  other, 
which  will  make  beauty  law,  which  will 
have  its  Board  of  Beauty  as  it  has  its 
Board  of  Health,  and  in  whose  homes 
and  shops  and  schools  and  streets  will 
be  tolerated  nothing  which  is  not  beau- 
tiful, which  does  not  reflect  and  satisfy 
a  pure  and  cultivated  taste,  and  does 
not  minister  to  noble  life. 


Our  Little   Back  Star. 

Oh,  we  do  fairly  well  on  this  little  back  star, 

This  world  in  the  suburbs  of  space, 
Though  we're  out  here  alone  and  we  hardly 
know  how 
To  get  our  belongings  in  place. 
We've   no  other  models  to   which  to   con- 
form, 
We've  no  other  star  for  a  plan, 
And  we  think  for  a  young  and  a  little  back 
star, 
Wre  have  done  nigh  as  well  as  we  cam. 
And  so  we  abide  here  with  things  as  they 

are 
In   our  cosmical  suburb,  our   little  back  star. 

'Tis  mostly  unfinished,  our  little  back  star 

(Takes  time  for  a  world  to  get  made), 
And  the  building  of  worlds  is  involved  in 
delay 
Not  known  to  the,  carpenter's  trade. 
'"Tis  not  the  best  possible  star?"    No,  not 
yet; 
Takes  time  to  build  worlds,  I  repeat. 
And  the  long,  long  design  of  its  architect's 
plan 
Is  a  few  billion  years  from  complete. 
And  we  hardly  can  guess  what  the  finished 

worlds  are 
In  the   unfinished   state   of  our  little   back 
star. 


But  the  simple,  sole  thing  for  a  star  and  a 
man 
Is  to  look  their  own  fate  in  the  face. 
There's  a  long  race  ahead  for  our  little  back 
star, 
And  failures  and  flouts  not  a  few, 
But   perhaps   in   a   score  of  a  thousand  of 
years 
We  may  grow  up  a  Shakespeare  or  two. 
We  are  bound  on  a  journey  that  stretches 

afar, 
There's  a  long  course  ahead  for  our  little 
back  star. 

Our    little    back    star    rolled    on    with    its 
freight, 
In  the  crude,  early  years  of  its  prime, 
With  wallowing  monsters  that  sprawled  in 
the  sun, 
And  dragons  that  weltered  in  slime. 
Let  the   voices   upraised   that   are   loud   in 
complaint 
Still  swell  from  the  querulous  crew; 
But  our  little  back  star  travels  on  knowing 
well 
What  a  few  million  ages  can  do. 
So  some  in  wise  silence  are  gazing  afar 
Down   the   long  distant  path   of  our   little 
back  star. 

Sam  Walter  Foss. 


There    are    noisy    complaints    of   our   little 
back  star, 
There  are  voices  upraised  that  are  loud; 
And  there's  much  that  is  said  that  is  nigh 
to  the  truth 
By  the  lips  of  the  querulous  crowd. 
There  is  much  that  is  lacking  in  justice  and 
truth, 
There  is  more  that  is  lacking  in  grace; 
So   our  little  back   star  with   its  querulous 
freight 
Whirls  on  through  the  suburbs  of  space. 
And   the   great  frontward   stars  from   their 

stations  afar, 
In  silence  look  down  on  our  little  back  star. 

Oh,  the  great  frontward  stars  may  be  eons 
ahead 
Of  our  little  back  star  in  the  race, 


Anticipation. 

I  hold  her  letter  as  I  stand, 

Nor  break  the  seal;  no  need  to  guess 
What  dainty  little  female  hand 

Penned  this  most  delicate  address. 

The  scented  seal  —  I  break  it  not, 
But  stand  in  stormy  revery; 

I  tremble  as  I  wonder  what 
She  who  penned  this  will  say  to  me. 

I  wonder  what  my  wife  will  sa} 
If  so  it  be  she  e'er  shall  know 

I  only  mailed  her  note  to-day  — 
It  should  have  gone  two  weeks  ago! 
Ellis  Parker  Butler. 
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Modelled  by  John   Cassidy  of  Manchester,   England.    Exhibited 
in  London,  1897. 
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THE    CABOT    CELEBRATIONS    OF    1897. 


By   Edward   G.    Porter. 


Arms  of  Bristol. 


FTER  four  hun- 
„  dred  years  of 
u  naccountable 
neglect,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the 
North  American 
continent  has  at 
last  been  himself 
discovered  and 
crowned  with 
something  of  the 
honor  which  is  justly  his  due.  How 
England  could  ever  have  forgotten 
bim  is  one  of  those  strange  anom- 
alies which  are  found  sometimes  in 
the  history  of  any  country.  The  real 
value  of  an  achievement  is  not  always 
apparent  to  the  generation  that  wit- 
nesses it.  The  element  of  time  must 
be  allowed  to  show  what  results  it  has 
accomplished.  But  this  does  not  alto- 
gether explain  the  treatment  accorded 
to  John  Cabot;  for  time  long  ago  re- 
vealed the  vast  indebtedness  of  Eng- 
land to  his  services.  Yet  no  monu- 
ment, statue  or  tablet  has  ever  been 
erected  to  his  memory  until  now. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  some  reasons 
to  be  given  for  this  neglect.  The  voy- 
ages of  1497  and  1498  failed  to  bring 
any  pecuniary  returns,  and  the  Eng- 
land of  that  day,  like  its  thrifty  king, 
saw  little  worth  in  lands  discovered  if 
they  promised  nothing  in  spices, 
gems  or  trade.  Even  the  cod-fisher- 
ies did  not  attract  the  English  as  much 
as  they  did  the  Portuguese  and 
French,    whose     hardv   mariners    re- 


sorted immediately,  and  in  swarms,  to 
the  shores  of  Newfoundland. 

The  fact  is  the  spirit  of  commercial 
enterprise  had  not  yet  been  aroused  in 
England.  The  home  nest  had  not 
been  shaken,  and  the  bird  of  freedom 
and  of  conquest  knew  not  how  to 
spread  his  wings.  Richard  Eden,  in 
his  Decades  of  the  New  World,  pub- 
lished in  1555,  reproaches  England  for 
not  attempting  more  voyages  to  the 
west,  as  the  Spaniards  had  done,  for 
the  conversion  of  the  nations  and  for 
her  own  advantage,  and  "not  ever  like 
sheep  to  haunt  one  trade."     "Cabot," 
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SKETCH    MAP    SHOWING    THE  AREA    TRAVERSED    BY    CABOT    IN    1497. 


he  said,  "touched  only  in  the  north 
corner  and  most  barbarous  part 
thereof,  from  whence  he  was  repulsed 
with  ice  in  the  month  of  July. 
Nevertheless,  the  west  and  south  parts 
of  these  regions  have  since  been  better 
searched  by  other." 

This  apathy  of  England  was  la- 
mented also  by  George  Beste,  who 
wrote  in  1578  that  the  work  was 
hindered  by  two  causes:  the  lack  of  a 
generous  nobility  and  the  want  of  fkill 
in  cosmography  and  the  art  of  navi- 


-- 


SHIP     OF     CABOT'S     TIME. 


gation.  These  causes  were  destined, 
however,  to  be  soon  removed  and  the 
"navigation  which  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.  was  very  raw,"  grew  in 
the  brilliant  reign  of  Elizabeth  to 
magnificent  proportions. 

This  remarkable  change  was  re- 
flected in  the  literature  of  the  country. 
No  notice  of  Cabot's  exploit  was  taken 
at  the  time;  and,  incredible  as  it  seems, 
there  was  no>  printed  account  of  it  in 
the  English  language  for  fifty-eight 
years!  And  yet  Peter  Martyr  pub- 
lished a  narrative  of  it  in  Spain  in 
1516,  and  Ramusio  in  Italy  somewhat 
later.  But  when  the  great  sea-rovers 
started  out  from  the  west  of  England 
ports  and  led  the  way  to  colonization, 
English  writers  were  no  longer  silent. 
Entertaining  descriptions  of  the  voy- 
ages followed  in  rapid  succession  from 
Eden  and  Gilbert  and  Churchyard 
and  Stowe  and  Hakluyt  and  Haies 
and  Peckham,  enlightening  and  stimu- 
lating the  people  as  to  the  wonders  of 
the  new  land  beyond  the  sea. 

The  merchants  now  came  to  the 
front  and  seized  the  opportunity  with 
a  degree  of  energy  and  zeal  never  be- 
fore witnessed.     They  were  too  busy 
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JOHN   CABOT  AND  HIS   THREE  SONS. 

Painted  in  the  last  century  by  the  Abbe  Fran- 
cesco Griselini  for  the  Sala  dello  Scudo  in  the  Ducal 
Palace,  Venice.  (Taken  from  a  photograph  of  the 
original,  kindly  loaned  by  Dr.  Bourinot  of  Ottawa.) 
This  hall  is  covered  with  large  maps  representing 
remote  countries  discovered  or  visited  by  "Venetians. 
Griselini  is  said  to  have  followed  the  design  of  older 
maps  which  had  become  injured  by  time.  In  the 
background  is  dimly  seen  the  lower  part  of  a  map 
bearing  the  names  Oceanus  Atlanticus,  Florida, 
Cuba,  etc.  The  Latin  legend  may  be  rendered  as 
follows: 

Henry  VII.,  King  of  England,  by  Letters  Patent 
in  1496,  commissioned  John  Cabot  and  Sebastian,  his 
son,  sea  captains  well  acquainted  with  astronomy 
and  navigation,  to  find  a  way  which  they  advocated 
leading  to  the  East  Indies  by  a  northern  course. 
Although  in  this  hope  they  were  disappointed,  yet 
it  was  on  that  voyage  that  the  New  Land  was  dis- 
covered and  Cape  Florida. 


with  their  schemes  of  adventure  in 
1597  to  trouble  themselves  about  the 
men  who  had  opened  a  path  for  them 
across  the  Atlantic  in  the  days  of  their 
grandfathers  —  if  indeed  there  was 
anywhere  in  the  world  at  that  time 
such  a  thought  as  a  centennial  cele- 
bration of  anything. 


Besides  there  was  al- 
ways confusion  as  to  the 
person  entitled  to  the 
honor  of  the  great  dis- 
covery. No  one  stood 
out  clear  and  foremost  as 
Columbus  had  done  in 
the  South.  It  was  "The 
Cabots,"  or  "Sebastian 
Cabot  and  his  father," 
who  divided  the  honors; 
and  for  a  long  time 
neither  of  them  seemed  of 
any  account.  The  father 
had  died,  no  one  knew 
when,  where  or  how;  and 
the  son  passed  into  ob- 
scurity for  fourteen  years, 
when  he  emerged  in 
Spain  under  royal  favor, 
first  as  naval  captain  and 
then  as  pilot-major,  a  po- 
sition of  distinction  and 
emolument,  which  he  en- 
joyed through  the  greater 
part  of  his  long  life.  This 
gave  him  the  opportunity 
in  the  preparation  of 
charts  or  in  conversation 
with  his  friends,  to  state 
things  as  he  chose  in  re- 
gard to  the  voyages 
which  he  claimed  to  have 
made,  either  alone  or  with 
his  father,  and  his  word 
was  generally,  though 
not  always,  accepted. 

The  result  has  been 
that,  with  Sebastian  as 
the  only  informant,  the 
two  voyages  became 
hopelessly  mixed  in  the 
public  mind,  and  Sebas- 
tian has  had  all  the  glory. 
His  portrait,  too,  has 
served  to  keep  alive  his 
assumptions,  while  his  poor  father 
rested  in  oblivion.  All  the  writers  until 
recently  made  obeisance  to  the  son. 
It  is  rather  surprising  indeed  that  no 
monument  has  been  erected  anywhere 
in  his  honor.  We  may  congratulate 
ourselves  in  this  country  that  the  sug- 
gestion of  William  Doyle  in  1770  to 
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JDaW  DB  LA  C0SA*3  MaA>,  A.O.  1500. 
Note.— This  sketch  was  traced,  and  reduced  by 
photography  from  the  facsimile  id  the  original  oolours, 
published  id  1882  at  Madrid,  by  Signor  Canovas  Vallejo 
and  Prof,  Traynor  with  a  description  by  Antonio  Vasoano 
Tho  dotted  outline  noar  the  third  flag  marks  a  holo  10 
thoorigiDal 
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Names  Reaping  kbom  West  to  East. 
A/ar  dcacubierlo  por  Vnglesca. 


L  Cavo  descubierto. 

2.  CdeSJo.-ge. 

3.  lagofor. 

4.  an  for. 

6.  C  de  S  luzia, 
C.  requilia. 

7.  jusquei. 

9.  C  Ho  lisarto 


12.  font*. 

13.  rio  lotigo. 

14.  ilia  d«  la  trenidat. 

16.  S  Nicolas. 

IB.  CavndeS.  Johao 

17.  aerm. 

18.  Cfastanatra. 

10.  Cavo  de  Ynglatcrra. 

2L  y  Vcrdt. 


THE    CELEBRATED    CHART  OP   LA   COSA, 

Of  which  this  is  a  reduced  section  taken  from  Dr.  Dawson's  monograph — was 
made  on  parchment  in  1500  for  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  It  has  had  a  remarkable 
history,  and  is  to-day  of  the  greatest  value  to  all  Cabotian  scholars.  It  is  the 
earliest  map  of  American  waters.  Spanish  flags  wave  over  Cuba  and  the  adja- 
cent islands.  Turning  the  chart  half  way  round  to  the  left,  we  see  five  English 
flags  with  various  interesting  inscriptions  along  the  shore,  from  the  "Sea  discov- 
ered by  the  English"  in  the  south  to  the  "Cape  of  England"  in  the  north.  The 
names  are  variously  interpreted,  but  are  believed  to  represent  the  places  visited  by 
Cabot  in  the  two  voyages. 


name  North  America  "Sebastia"  did 
not  take  effect.  If  it  had,  we  should 
have  been  saddled  with  a  far  greater 
historical  inaccuracy  than  is  now  the 
case  with  "America,"  which  in  the 
judgment  of  many  is  not  so  far  wrong 
after  all;  and  the  name  is  really  an 
ideal  one  in  itself.  "Cabotia,"  which 
was  advocated  at  one  time,  would 
have  been  correct  as  applied  to  North 
America,  with  the  understanding  that 
it  commemorates  the  father. 

All  these  errors  might  have  been 
avoided  if  the  papers,  chart  and  globe 
of  the  elder  Cabot  had  not  mysteri- 
ously, and,  as  many  believe,  surrepti- 
tiously disappeared  on  his  return  from 
his  first  voyage.  And  we  should  have 
known  much  more  of  the  truth  if  any 
proper  attention  had  been  paid  to  the 
letters  patent  which  were  published 
by  Hakluyt  in  his  Divers  Voyages  in 
1582,  showing  clearly  to  whom  the 
grant  was  made.  Hakluyt  also  tells  us 
that  Sebastian's  maps  and  discourses 
were    then    in    the    custody    of    one 


of  Cabot's  old  associates,  William 
Worthington,  who  was  willing  to  have 
them  seen  and  published.  But  ap- 
parently they  never  were  seen  and 
published,  and  what  became  of  them 
no  one  knows.  William  Worthington 
therefore  becomes,  like  Sebastian  him- 
self and  the  Spanish  ambassador,  a 
suspicious  character. 

And  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that  we 
have  not  a  scrap  of  information  about 
either  of  the  Cabots  in  their  own  hand- 
writing; and  in  the  general  confusion, 
we  are  left  with  only  what  others  have 
said  and  written  about  them  —  and 
that  almost  exclusively  about  Sebas- 
tian. Until  lately  no  one  has  at- 
tempted to  reconcile  the  glaring 
discrepancies  in  the  various  accounts. 
Each  author  has  followed  the  errors  of 
his  predecessors,  and  transmitted  an 
ever  increasing  bundle  of  unproven, 
contradictory  and  vexatious  state- 
ments, and  these  have  composed  the 
materials  of  the  Cabotian  history. 

Happily,  however,  for  the  cause  of 
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truth,  after  three  centuries  and  a  half 
of  groping  in  the  dark,  the  modern 
critical  demand  for  original  documents 
has  led  to  a  thorough  and  costly  search 
among  the  great  archives  of  Europe. 
This  effort  has  been  rewarded  by  the 
discovery  of  certain  writings  of  ex- 
ceeding value.  Those  which  bear  di- 
rectly upon  our  subject  may  be  enum- 
erated here  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  general  reader, 
especially  as  they  have 
formed  the  chief  topic  of 
discussion  at  the  recent  cel- 
ebrations. 

ORIGINAL  DOCUMENTS 

BEARING 

ON  THE 

CABOT  VOYAGES. 

1.  The  naturalization  pa- 
pers granted  to  John  Cabot 
by  the  Venetian  Senate, 
1476,  in  consideration  of  a 
residence  of  fifteen  years. 

2.  The  Letters  Patent  is- 
sued by  Henry  VII.,  March 
5,  1496,  to  John  Cabot  and 
his  three  sons,  Lewis,  Sebas- 
tian and  Sanctus,  with  au- 
thority to  visit  under  the 
royal  banners  all  countries 
and  seas  of  the  east,  of  the 
west  and  of  the  north.  The 
south  was  prudently  omitted 
in  this  broad  license. 

3.  The  entry  in  the  Privy 
Purse  expenses,  August  10, 
1497,  of  a  gratuity  of  £10 
"to  foyim  that  found e  the 
new  Isle." 

4.  A  private  letter  from 
Lorenzo  Pasqualigo  to  his 
brothers  in  Venice,  dated 
London,  August  23,  1497. 

5.  An  official  despatch 
written  the  very  next  day 
by  Raimondo  de  Soncino, 
envoy  of  the  Duke  of  Milan 
in  England. 

6.  Another  communica- 
tion from  Soncino  to  his 
government,  dated  the  fol- 
lowing December. 


[The  last  three  documents  all  refer  to  the 
first  voyage,  and  show  that  North  America 
was  discovered  by  John  Cabot  in  1497. 
They  do  not  mention  the  name  of  Sebas- 
tian.] 

7.  Memorandum  of  a  pension  of 
£20  per  annum,  granted  by  Henry 
VII.  to  John  Cabot,  dated  December 
13,  1497.  A  charge  upon  the  customs 
of  the  Port  of  Bristol. 


SEBASTIAN    CABOT, 

With  globe  and  compasses,  hour-glass  and.  writing 
materials,  from,  the  well-known  portrait  formerly 
attributed  to  Holbein. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  XVII.  century  a  portrait 
bearing  this  inscription  was  in  the  King's  Gallery 
at  Whitehall.  In  1792  Mr.  Harford  of  Bristol  saw  it 
at  Slains  Castle,  Scotland,  and  afterward  obtained 
possession  of  it.  It  was  engraved  by  Rawle  for 
Seyer's  Bristol  in  1821,  and  a  few  years  later  sold  in 
London  for  £500  to  Richard  Biddle,  who  brought  it 
to  his  home  in  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  where  it  was  un- 
fortunately destroyed  by  fire  in  1845.  A  good  copy  of 
it,  however,  in  oil  had  been  taken  by  Chapman  for 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  another 
for  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  It  has  also 
been  engraved  in  this  country.  The  venerable  cos- 
mographer  wears  the  rich  robe  and  heavy  gold  chain 
of  one  of  the  great  commercial  companies  of  which  he 
was  governor.  The  legend  at  the  right  is  SPES  MEA 
IN  DEO  EST:— "My  hope  is  in  God."  The  other 
may  be  translated:  "The  portrait  of  Sebastian  Cabot 
Englishman  the  son  of  John  Cabot  Venetian  Golden 
Knight  the  first  discoverer  of  Newfoundland  under 
Henry  VII.  King  of  England."  This  inscription  would 
seem  to  have  emanated  from  Sebastian  himself.  It  is 
both   erroneous   and  ambiguous. 
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8.  New  Letters  Patent  issued  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1498,  to  John  Cabot.  No 
mention  is  made  of  his  sons. 

9.  Memorandum  of  loans  from 
Henry  VII.  to  some  of  Cabot's  com- 
panions "going  to  the  newe  ile." 

10.  Despatches  sent  to  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  by  De  Puebla  and  De 
Ayala,  Spanish  ambassadors  in  Eng- 
land, referring  to  Cabot's  map  and  de- 
scribing the  departure  of  the  second 
expedition. 


that  these  new  materials  could  be 
given  to  the  world  and  examined  be- 
fore the  completion  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tenary of  the  great  discovery.  Other- 
wise we  should  hardly  have  known 
what  to  celebrate,  when  to'  meet, 
whom  to  honor,  or  how  to  distinguish 
the  two  voyages. 

The  main  facts  to  be  kept  in  mind 
are  that  John  Cabot  was  a  Genoese, 
and  his  wife  a  Venetian.  They  lived 
in  Venice  many  years,  and  had  three 


PORTRAIT     OF    HENRY    VII. 

After  the  engraving-  by  J.  K.  Sherwin, 
1788,  from,  the  original  in  the  Royal 
Collection,   Kensington. 


11.  La  Cosa's  celebrated  chart  of 
1500. 

12.  The  mappemonde  of  1544,  at- 
tributed to'  Sebastian  Cabot. 

These  are  substantially  all  the  con- 
temporary documents  thus  far 
brought  to  light.  They  have  cleared 
away  many  doubts  and  established  a 
few  very  important  facts  which  the 
writers  of  our  time  have  eagerly  im- 
proved.       It    was    fortunate,    indeted, 


sons.  He  made  voyages  to  Mecca, 
Portugal  and  Spain.  About  1490  he 
settled  in  England  with  his  family, 
and  was  known  as  an  experienced  sea- 
man. For  several  years  he  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  crossing  the  ocean. 
Under  royal  authority  he  commanded 
the  Matthew,  sailing  from  Bristol 
early  in  May,  1497,  with  a  crew  of 
eighteen  men,  nearly  all  of  whom 
were  Englishmen. 
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John  Cabot  landed  on 
the  North  American  shore 
in  June,  1497,  and  planted 
there  the  banner  of  St. 
George  and  the  winged 
lion  of  St.  Mark.  He 
coasted  for  several  days, 
rinding  "an  excellent  and 
temperate  climate,"  and 
making  no  mention  of  ice. 
He  saw  no  human  beings 
on  that  voyage,  but  found 
signs  of  occupation  in 
felled  trees,  snares  for 
game  and  a  bone  needle 
for  making  nets,  which  he 
brought  back  for  the  king. 
He  was  again  in  London 
on    the    tenth    of    August, 


\   FIRST   VOYAGE 
or  JOHN   CABOT 

PROBABLE    EXTENT 
Or   DISCOVERY 


This  voyage  included  Lab- 
rador before  coasting'  to 
the  South. 


Canadian  authorities  claim  that 
this  voyage  did  not  include 
much  of  Labrador. 

having  accomplished  the 
whole  voyage  in  about 
three  months. 

Some  of  the  questions 
still  unanswered  may  also 
be  stated: 

(1).  When  the  Cabot 
family  became  residents  of 
Bristol,  and  where  they 
lived. 

(2).  As  to  the  date  of  the 

landfall,  whether  June  24, 

as   is   commonly   believed, 

or  a  week  or  two  earlier, 

as  suggested  by  Harrisse. 

(3).  As  to  the  place  of 

the  landfall, — a  question  of 

the  greatest  interest.    This 

is  warmly  contested,  there 

being  no  documentary  evidence  until 

1843,  when  the  so-called  Cabot  mappe- 
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Showing-  the  Chapel  of  the  Assumption  on  the 
Bridge  and  the  Church  and  Gate  of  St.  Nicho- 
las beyond.  This  cut  and  several  others  are 
taken  from  the  interesting  brochure  of  Eliza- 
beth Hodges,  "The  Cabots  and  the  Discovery 
of  America,"  London  and  Bristol,  1897. 


monde  was  discovered,  locating 
the  Prima  tierra  vista  near  the 
northern  part  of  Cape  Breton. 

(4).  As  to  the  statement  in  Pas- 
qualigo's  letter  that  Cabot  "coast- 
ed 300  leagues." 

(5).  What  the  two<  islands  were 
which  he  saw  to  starboard  on  his 
return. 

(6).  When  and  where  John 
Cabot  died,  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances. 

(7).  The  burial-place  of  either 
John  or  Sebastian. 

(8).  Where  and  when  Sebastian 
was  born. 

(9).  Whether  Sebastian  accom- 
panied his  father  on  the  first  voy- 
age, or  even  on  the  second. 

(10).  When  the  second  expedi- 
tion returned,  and  what  was  said 
of  it. 

With  this  revived  interest  in  the 
study  of  the  Cabots  it  was  inevit- 
able  that    so    great    an    event    in 


human  history  as  the  find- 
ing of  this  continent  could 
not  pass  another  centen- 
nial period  without  being 
noticed.  Events  of  far  less 
importance  are  being  com- 
memorated every  year  in 
all  civilized  countries.  The 
echoes  of  the  Columbian 
pageants  in  Spain  and  Chi- 
cago were  still  in  the  air; 
and  although  British  sub- 
jects have  never  disputed 
the  just  claims  of  the  great 
admiral,  they  have  learned 
in  these  latter  days  to  rec- 
ognize the  debt  they  owe 
to  that  other  Genoese,  who 
added  more  territory  and 
more  wealth  to  the  crown 
of  England  and  to  the 
English-speaking  race  than 
any  other  man. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  the  first  proposal  for 
the  observance  of  Cabot's 
quadri  -  centenary  came 
from  Newfoundland,  — 
England's  oldest  colony. 
The   Rev.   Moses  Harvev, 


FM©M  THIS  F©1T 

JOHM  CABOT, 

AND  HIS  SOM 

SEBASTIAN, 

(WHO  WAS  B®OT  m  BRISTOL) 
SAILED  SM  TME  SJHDDP  MATTHEW 


AM©  DISC0VE1ED 
TOE  COMTOEMT  ©F 

TED 
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TABLET    ON    ST.    AUGUSTINE'S    BRIDGE. 

Erected  in  1894.  Some  authorities  ques- 
tion the  statement  that  Sebastian 
participated  in  the  voyage  of  1497; 
and  many  believe  that  he  was  born 
in  Venice. 
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the  esteemed  historian  of  that  island, 
published  a  communication  in  the 
Maritime  Monthly  Magazine,  as  far 
back  as  1874,  advocating  such  a  cele- 
bration ;  and  the  Royal  Society  of  Can- 
ada must  be  credited  with  being  the 
first  organization  to  take  the  matter 
up  energetically,  guided  by  the  en- 
thusiastic efforts  of  Dr.  Bourinot. 

A  deputation  of  well-known 
Canadians  went  to  England 
in  June,  1896,  to  recommend 
an  appropriate  commemora- 
tion there.  They  were  hos- 
pitably enter- 
tained at  Bristol 
at  a  dinner 
given  by  the 
Mayor  and 
Mayoress,  and 
the  suggestion 
that  some  mon- 
ument to  Cabot 
be  erected  in 
Bristol,  simul- 
taneously with 
one  in  Canada, 
met  with  warm 
approval.  A 
large  committee 
was  appointed 
to  obtain  an- 
cient  docu- 
ments, charters, 
portraits  and 
other  relics 
illustrating  the 
naval  enterprise 
of  Bristol  in  the 
fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centu- 
ries, and  also:  to 
arrange  for 
some  worthy  memorial  in  the  form 
of  a  statue  "of  one  or  other  of 
the  Cabots,"  or  of  a  group,  to  be 
inaugurated  on  the  anniversary  in 
1897.  At  the  same  dinner,  the 
United  States  Consul,  L.  A.  Lathrop, 
Esq.,  expressed  his  hearty  interest  in 
the  movement  and  only  regretted  that 
his  own  countrymen  did  not  seem  to 
recognize  the  full  importance  of  the 
event    which    pre-empted    the     North 


THE    CABOT   MEMORIAL    TOWER, 
BRISTOL. 

In   Process   of    Construction    on   Brandon    H 
Designed  by  W.  S.  Gough. 

The  hill  rises  250  feet  above  the  river  and 
the  Tower  will  be  105  feet  high.  The 
octagonal  spire  is  to  be  surmounted 
by  a  winged  figure  standing  on  a 
globe.    These  will  be  gilded. 


American    continent    for   the   Anglo- 
Saxon  race. 

The  plan  of  a  memorial  tower  met 
with  general  favor,  especially  as  Bris- 
tol had  a  magnificent  site  for  it  on 
Brandon  Hill,  a  lofty  and  conspicuous 
elevation,  with  twenty-five  acres  of 
unoccupied  land,  considered  to  be 
"the  finest  inter-urban  hill  in  Eng- 
land." It  has  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  being  equally 
accessible  to  the  old  city  and 
to  the  popular  modern  suburb 
of  Clifton.  The  exquisite 
panoramic  view 
embraces  the 
English  and 
Welsh  hills, 
with  the  broad, 
sparkling  waters 
of  the  Bristol 
Channel  lying 
between,  and 
the  meandering 
Avon  threading 
its  way  through 
the  heart  of  the 
city  and  then 
dis  ap  pearing 
under  the  neigh- 
boring cliffs  till 
it  hastens  to 
join  the  great 
estuary  at 
Avonm  o  u  t  h, 
where  the  new 
docks  afford 
ample  facilities 
for  the  reviving 
trade  of  Bristol 
with  Boston 
and  other  trans- 
atlantic ports. 
On  the  top  of  Brandon  Hill  there 
was  once  an  old  hermit's  cell,  with 
a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Bernard, 
who  came  hither  with  his  Irish  marin- 
ers after  their  traditional  wanderings 
over  the  "Sea  of  Darkness."  The  spot 
thus  acquired  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  all 
sailors,  and  it  was  their  custom  in 
Cabot's  time  to>  visit  the  old  shrine  be- 
fore embarking  on  their  voyage,  and 
again  upon  their  return. 
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John  Cabot 


Who  under  authority  of  letters-patent  of  HENRY  Vll  directing  him  to  conquer 
occupy  and  possess  for  ENGLAND  all  lands  he  micihtfind  ~m  wkatcver  part  of  the 
world 'they  be  sailed  in  a  BRISTOL  Ship  THE  MATTHEW.and  first  planted 
the  flags  of  ENGLAND  and  VENICE  on  the  2I»tb  of  June  1197  on  the  north  eastern 
seaboard  of  NORTH  AMERICA  and  by  his  discoveries  in  this  and  the  following  ^ear 
gave  to  ENGLAND  a  claim  upon  the  Continent  uihich  the  colonizing  spirit  of  her 
•<2>\r     sons  made  good  in  later  times,     o/o 

This  tablet  was  placed* n  this  hall  by  the  F(OYAL  SOCIETY  of  CANADA  in  JUNE  1897 
when  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE  was  celebrating  the  SIXTIETH  Anniversary  of  the 
Accession  of  Her  Majesty  QUEEN  VICTORIA  during  whose  beneficent  reign  the 
Dominion  of  CANADA  hasmextended from  the  shorcsjirst  seen  by  CABOTand English 
sa  lions  four  hundred  years  before  to  the  fa-r  Pacific  coast 

His  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 

Governor-General  of  Canada 
His  Honour  MB  Daly  Lieutenant  Governor 

of  Novo  Scotia  C 


C  OBfiiCN  DO  Pitts.  ItSC  /Archbishop  or  HaliraxJ 

J  G  BouniNOT.  C  MG  Hon  Sec  /?  S  C  c 


istol  Delegates 
William  Robert  Barker   UP 
William  Howell  Davie  s    UP 


BRONZE  TABLET  IN  THE   PROVINCE  BUILDING  AT 
HALIFAX. 

Unveiled  June  24,  1897. 


The  tower  which  is  to  occupy  this 
commanding  situation  is  an  ornate  ex- 
ample of  medieval  architecture,  such 
as  can  occasionally  be  seen  in  France 
and  Italy.  It  has  continuous  but- 
tresses at  the  angles  from  base  to  sum- 
mit. The  upper  story  will  be  relieved 
by  ornamental  balconies.  Panels  are 
provided  near  the  base  for  bas-reliefs 
and  inscriptions,  one  of  which  will  be 
filled  in  by  the  American  subscribers. 

The  corner-stone  was  laid  by  the 
Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava  with  im- 
posing ceremonies  on  the  24th  of 
June,  1897.  It  was  fitting  that  this 
honorable  service  should  be  entrusted 
to  a  former  Governor-General  of 
Canada  and  one  familiar  with  nautical 
achievements  as  the  author  of  Letters 
from  High  Latitudes  is  known  to>  be. 
Of  course  the  eminent  guest  received 
the  official  presentation  of  the  freedom 
of  the  city,  according  to  the  ancient 
usage. 

In  opening  his  address  Lord  Duf- 


ferin  complimented  Bristol  upon  her 
desire  to  honor  the  man  to  whom 
England  is  indebted  for  two  of  the 
most  precious  jewels  in  her  crown — 
Canada  and  Newfoundland.  Bristol 
men  were  the  founders  of  England's 
power  on  the  high  seas.  It  was  the 
encouragement  they  gave  John  Cabot 
that  induced  Englishmen  a  little  later 
to  follow  the  sea  as  a  profession.  The 
speaker  then  dwelt  upon  the  old  be- 
liefs in  the  existence  of  mysterious 
lands,  beyond  the  setting  sun,  that 
haunted  the  imagination  of  Europe  so 
long.  Geographical  science  was  at  a 
low  ebb  when  the  map-makers  were  so 
stuffed  with  travelers'  tales  that  they 
delineated  chiefly  a  population  of 
dragons,  griffins,  mermaids,  unicorns 
and  other  monsters  until  their  charts 
resembled  a  zoological  museum.  The 
Arabs  preserved  more  correct  notions, 
but  they  always  had  a  horror  of  the 
Western  Sea  and  declared  that  any 
one    attempting    to  invade  its  waters 
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should  be  considered  insane  and 
should  be  deprived  of  his  property  and 
all  civil  rights. 

Cabot  appeared  upon  the  scene  just 
as  Bristol  had  been  fitting-  out  expedi- 
tions, year  after  year,  in  search  of 
those  elusive  isles  which  were  on  all 
the  maps  of  the  time.  We  can  imag- 
ine him  setting  sail  that  May  morning 
with  his  crew  on  the  Matthew,  with 
its  lofty  poop,  low  waist  and  plunging 
bow,  and  "after  what  must  have 
proved  a  prosperous  voyage  sighting 
the  Cape  of  Bona  Vista,  or  whatever 
point  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
Labrador  or  Cape  Breton  the  learned 
may  determine  to  be  his  landfall."  The 
results  flowing  from  Cabot's  northern 
expedition  were  infinitely  superior  to 
those  which  followed  the  Spanish 
conquests  and  colonizations.  The 
Spanish  adventurers  brought  vast 
regions  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Spanish  crown,  and  for  a  time  poured 
rivers  of  gold  into-  the  Spanish  treas- 
ury; but  they  inaugurated  a  barren 
policy  of  cruelty,  rapine  and  extortion, 
which  led  to  the  extinction  of  two  in- 
teresting and  original  civilizations,  to 


THE     CABOT    SIGNAL    STATION,    ST.    JOHN'S, 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Designed  by  Bishop  Howley.  The  central  tower  is 
to  be  adorned  with  a  figure  representing  John 
Cabot  pointing  to  a  globe  with  his  left  hand, 
While  in  his  right  he  holds  aloft  a  cross-staff 
bearing  an  electric  light,  which  will  be  visible 
to   mariners  far  out  at  sea. 


the  demoralization  of  the  conquerors, 

and  eventually  to  the  impoverishment 

of  the  kingdom 

whose  revenues 

had    been    thus 

artificially     i  n  - 

flated. 

On  the  other 
hand,    John 

Newfoundland  post- 
age stamps,  issued  at 
the  time  of  the  Cabot 
centennial. 

Cabot,  with  the 
intuition  of  gen- 
ius, acquired 
for  us  a  perma- 
nent footing  in 
a  vast  territory 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  development 
of  the  best  forms  of  human  energy. 
Instead  of  cities,  temples,  palaces  and 
rich  cultivated  lands,  he  found  deso- 
late primeval  woods,  ice-bound  rivers 
and  a  bitter  climate.  And  yet  it  was 
amid  such  surroundings  that  he  hit 
upon  a  mine  of  wealth  richer,  more 
perennial  and  more  stimulating  than 
the  El  Dorados  of  Peru  or 
the  ingots  of  Mexico. 

Alluding  to  the  wise  col- 
onization policy  of  Raleigh 
and  Bacon,  Lord  DufTerin 
spoke  of  the  "virile  and 
austere  Protestant  settle- 
ments of  New  England," 
which  carried  with  them 
the  germs  of  that  republi- 
can spirit  which  has  found 
its  expression  in  the  nu- 
merous and  mighty  com- 
monwealths which  now 
constitute  the  United 
States.  The  initial  step  in 
this  prodigious  spectacle 
of  huma.n  progression  was 
taken  by  John  Cabot,  who 
opened  the  door  for  us  to 
the  great  continent.  How 
different  the  moral  lesson 
in  the  case  of  Columbus, 
in  whose  caravels  "lurked 
the     Inquisition,    slavery, 
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THE    NORTH    AMERICAN    PORTION     OF    THE     (CABOT?) 
MAPPEMONDE     OF     1544. 

This  famous  map  was  discovered  in  Bavaria  in  1843  and  de- 
posited in  Paris.  It  is  attributed  to  Sebastian  Cabot,  and 
bears  numerous  explanatory  inscriptions  in  Spanish  and 
in  Latin.  The  words  "prima  tierra  vista"  are  considered 
the  strongest  argument  for  locating  the  landfall  at  Cape 
Breton. 


the  carnage  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  the 
devastating  policy  of  viceroys,  and  a 
permanent  instability  of  affairs. " 

While  these  exercises  were  going 
on  at  Bristol,  congratulatory  cable 
despatches  were  exchanged  with  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada,  whose  pro- 
ceedings at  Halifax  were  attended 
by  a  numerous  company  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Dominion,  together 
with  invited  guests  representing  some 
of  the  older  universities  and  historical 
societies  of  the  United  States.  The 
meetings  continued  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  week,  and  included 
a  brilliant  series  of  festivities,  notably 
those  of  the  22d  of  June  in  honor  of 
Her   Majesty's   Jubilee.       The    Prov- 


ince building  was  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Royal  Society  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Nova  Scotia. 

Among  the  papers  read  before  the 
historical  section  were  three  which 
deserve  to  be  mentioned.  One  was 
by  the  Hon.  John  Boyd  Thacher, 
Mayor  of  Albany,  who  in  a  graphic 
style  portrayed  the  first  voyage,  fol- 
lowing the  very  meagre  accounts 
which  are  left  to  us  and  outlining  the 
probable  course,  which  according  to- 
the  speaker's  measurement  must  have 
led  Cabot  to  a  landfall  far  up  on  the 
Labrador  coast.  The  second  voyage 
was  also  considered.  Mr.  Thacher 
exhibited  some  interesting  relics  from 
his    private   collection.     Among  them 
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was  a  large  and  well  preserved  auto- 
graph letter  of  Henry  VII.,  which  we 
are  permitted  to  reproduce,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  with  this  article.  It  is 
written  not  in  " King's  English,"  but 
in  "royal"  French  and  with  slight  re- 
gard to'  grammatical  accuracy,  as  we 
should  deem  it  to-day.  The  letter  ap- 
pears from  its  contents  to  have  been 
written  in  1506.  Philip  and  Joanna 
had  just  visited  Henry  at  Windsor,  on 
their  journey  to  Spain  to  assume  the 
sovereignty  of  Castile.  Philip's  re- 
lations with  Ferdinand  were  some- 
what strained,  but  this  letter  shows  the 
warm  place  he  had  won  in  Henry's 
heart.  Although  the  document  does 
not  technically  belong  to  the  Cabot 
literature,  it  sheds  light  upon  some 
features  of  the  character  of  Cabot's 
king,  and  therefore  it  belongs  to  the 
period  which  we  are  considering.  For 
the  convenience  of  readers  who  may 
not  be  conversant  with  paleography, 
a  rendering  of  the  letter  is  here  given, 
Another  interesting  Cabot  paper 
was  given  by  Dr.  S.  E.  Dawson  of  Ot- 
tawa, whose  elaborate  treatise  on  the 
subject  in  1894,  was  printed  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  received  with  much  favor,  though 
naturally  with  some  criticism  by  those 
who  oppose  the  theory  of  a  landfall 
at  Cape  Breton.  In  fairness  to  his  op- 
ponents, Dr.  Dawson  summed  up  the 
whole  question  in  a  clear  and  schol- 
arly manner,  answering  in  detail  the 
objections  that  had  appeared  from  any 
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quarter  and  seek- 
ing to  dispel  the 
traditional  mis- 
conceptions which 
had  so  long  over- 
laid the  subject. 
His  careful  study 
of  the  contempo- 
rary documents 
and  of  topograph- 
ical and  climatic 
conditions  gave 
emphasis  to  his 
conclusions, 
which,  it  must  be 
said,  carried  con- 
viction to  many 
of  those  who 
heard  him. 

In  all  the  dis- 
cussion at  Hali- 
fax, each  of  the 
two  voyages  was 
considered  wholly 

by  itself.  The  old  mystification  which 
arose  from  confusing  the  two  and 
treating  them  as  if  they  were  one 
has  been  a  hard  incubus  to  shake  off 
from  the  public  mind.  Although  Se- 
bastian Cabot,  that  "Sphinx  of  Amer- 
ican history,"  was  himself  largely  re- 
sponsible fon  this  and  for  many  other 
serious  blunders,  he  has  not  been 
handled  as  roughly  in  America  as  he 
has  by  some  European  writers.  He 
is  regarded  here  as  a  man  belonging 
to  his  time,  not  an  "unmitigated 
charlatan,"  but  diplomatic, 
self-seeking,  unfilial,  treacher- 
ous and  apparently  sometimes 
untruthful.  But  all  this  may 
be  said  of  the  kings  and  cour- 
tiers and  ambassadors  of  that 
day;  and  we  must  always  re- 
member that  we  have  no  writ- 
ings extant  from  Sebastian 
himself  about  any  of  the  mat- 
ters in  controversy.  If  he 
were  now  in  court,  he  might 
be  able  to  justify  himself  on 
many  points ;  perhaps  not,  but 
we  may  at  least  give  him  the 


BRISTOL, 
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benefit  of  the  doubt. 
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The  president  of  the  Royal  Society, 
Archbishop  O'Brien,  read  an  elabo- 
rate and  ingenious  paper,  illustrated 
by  diagrams,  showing  from  the 
mappemonde  that  the  landfall  might 
have  been  southwest  of  Cape  North, 
within  the  Gulf,  and  that  the  island  of 
St.  John  would  then  have  been  Prince 
Edward  Island.  Taking  up  the  La 
Cosa  chart,  he  gave  an  explanation  of 


CAPE  RACE,    NEWFOUNDLAND. 
From  Dr.   Dawson's  Summary,  1896. 

the  meaning  of  Tanais  in  Soncino's 
despatch  which  confirmed  his  position. 
He  then  sought  to>  discover  the  scale 
of  Cabot's  shore  line  on  Cosa's  map, 
and  by  a  skilful  process  of  reasoning 
he  obtained  three-eighths  of  an  inch  to 
a  degree.  Thus  equipped,  the  presi- 
dent felt  authorized  to  claim  that 
Cavo  d'  Ynglaterra  is  Cape  Chidley 
and  Cavo  de  Jorge,  Cape  Race.  Other 
points  are  identified,  and  the  chart,  he 
thinks,  extends  from  Cape  Henry  to 
Hudson  Straits. 

A  poem  on  Cabot  was  read  by  Mr. 
W.  Wilfred  Campbell.  Among  the 
guests  of  the  Royal  Society  the  place 
of  honor  was  justly  given  to  the  dele- 
gates from  Bristol,  William  Robert 
Barker,  J.  P.,  and  William  Howell 
Davies,  J.  P.,  both  being  ex-Mayors 
of  that  city.  These  gentlemen  were 
warmly  applauded  whenever  they 
spoke,  and  by  their  presence  and  their 
enthusiastic  addresses  they  added 
much  to  the  dignity  and  significance 
of  the  occasion. 

The  chief  object  of  the  meeting  at 
Halifax  was  to  erect  in  the  Province 
building  a  large    and    elegant   bronze 


tablet  to  the  memory  of  John  Cabot. 
The  ceremony  took  place  on  the  24th 
of  June,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  as- 
sembly, including  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  Canada  and  Lady  Aberdeen, 
Lieutenant-Governor  Daly  of  Nova 
Scotia,  officers  of  the  army  and  navy, 
U.  S.  Consul-General  Ingraham,  the 
Consul-General  of  Italy,  and  represen- 
tatives from  various  parts  of  the  Do- 
minion and  the 
LInited  States. 

The  Earl  of  Ab- 
erdeen unveiled  the 
,    tablet   with    charac- 
teristic    felicity     of 
manner     and     of 
speech.       He     paid 
appropriate  homage 
to    the     grand    old 
sailor    and    said    it 
was    only   after   the 
labor    of    all    these 
centuries     that     we 
have    been    able    to 
understand  the  importance  of  his  dis- 
covery. 

A  picturesque  incident  occurred  at 
the  close  of  the  ceremony.  A  group 
of  Micmac  Indians,  men  and  women, 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  dressed  in 
the  brilliant  gala  costumes  of  their 
tribe,  and  came  forward  to'  present 
gifts  of  their  own  handiwork  to-  the 
countess,  who  received  them  in  a  very 
spirited  and  gracious  manner.  The 
thought  that  these  children  of  the  for- 
est were  descended  from  the  people 
whoim  Cabot  found  on  these  shores 
made  their  appearance  the  occasion  of 
a  spontaneous  and  long-continued 
outburst  of  applause. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  Halifax  tablet  does  not 
commit  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada 
to  any  particular  theory  of  the  landfall. 
Most  if  not  all  of  its  members  now 
accept  Cape  Breton  island,  though  un- 
able as  yet  to  agree  upon  the  exact 
spot;  but  in  common  with  all  other 
scholars  they  allow  that,  wherever 
Cabot  may  have  first  sighted  land,  he 
certainly  visited  Newfoundland  and 
explored  much  of  its  coast.      The  res- 
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idents  of  that  oldest  of  England's 
colonies  are  justified  in  making  much 
of  their  inheritance  in  the  name  and 
fame  of  the  great  discoverer  of  the 
North.  Some  of  their  writers,  like 
Dr.  Harvey,  accept  the  Cape  Breton 
hypothesis.  Others,  like  Judge 
Prowse  and  Bishop  Howley,  hold 
tenaciously  to  Bona  Vista  or  Cape  St. 
John.  The  debate  is  likely  to  be 
continued,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
out  of  local  pride.  But  no  one  will 
grudge  the  plucky  Newfoundlanders 
their  right  to>  appropriate  as  much  of 
Cabot  as  they  please.  If  the  latest 
learning  does  not  sustain  their  cher- 
ished traditions,  they  may  say  in  reply 
that  they  are  still  prepared  to  argue 
the  case.  They  may  affirm  that  they 
do  not  accept  the  Mappemonde  be- 
cause it  rudely  disturbs  the  belief  of 
ages;  and  as  for  the  Cosa  chart,  it  is 
a  mere  crude  sketch  and  may  be  made 
to  prove  anything.  It  is  based,  they 
claim,  on  very  imperfect  information, 
obtained  perhaps  from  some  sailor 
carrying  fish  from  Bristol  to  Malaga. 

Meanwhile  Newfoundland  makes  no 
mistake  when  it  celebrates  the  arrival 
of  the  good  ship  Matthew,  that  noble 
forerunner  of  the  fleets  that  have 
since  sought  her  harbors  and  drawn 
untold  wealth  from  her  Banks.  It 
was  a  brilliant  scene,  witnessed  last 
June  in  the  enterprising  city  of  St. 
John's,  when  the  gathering  proces- 
sions of  official  dignitaries,  military 
and  naval  officers,  clergy,  merchants, 
civic  bodies,  industrial  clubs,  temper- 
ance and  Masonic  orders,  school  chil- 
dren, fire  brigades,  united  fishermen 
and  other  organizations  were  wending 
their  way,  with  music  and  banners, 
through  the  decorated  streets  to  the 
broad  carriage-road  leading  to'  Signal 
Hill.  This  is  the  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain ridge  twice  as  high  as  Brandon 
Hill  at  Bristol.  It  rises  sharply  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  entrance  to  St. 
John's  harbor,  and  is  said  to  be  the 
most  conspicuous  landmark  in  any 
city  in  America. 

Here  in  the  presence  of  thousands 
of  citizens  was  laid  with  dwe  formali- 


ties the  corner-stone  of  the  Cabot  Sig- 
nal Tower,  a  massive  structure  to  be 
built  of  rock  quarried  on  the  spot. 
There  are  two<  veins,  purple  and  blue, 
which  will  be  used  alternately.  The 
square,  two-story  central  hall  is 
flanked  by  square,  castellated  towers, 
one  for  a  signal  station  and  the  other 
for  an  observatory.  The  lower  story 
is  to  have  thick  battering  walls,  the 
roof  will  be  battlemented,  and  the 
flanking  towers  armed  with  bastion 
lookouts.  The  pedestal  tower  sug- 
gests the  Palazzo  Vecchio  at  Flor- 
ence. Signal  Hill  was  formerly 
imperial  property  and  was  occupied 
by  a  garrison.  The  old  block-house 
may  still  be  seen.  The  time  is  still 
given  to  the  city  by  the  firing  of  a  gun 
here  at  noonday — the  only  specimen 
left  of  the  many  saucy  muzzles  with 
which  the  hill  once  bristled.  The 
presence  of  several  warships  in  the 
harbor  bearing  the  British,  French 
and  United  States  flags,  and  decked 
in  the  fullest  holiday  bunting,  added 
much  to  the  gala  character  of  the  day. 
The  following  dedicatory  inscrip- 
tion was  placed  in  the  foundation 
stone : 

Ad 

Duorum  insignium  facinorum 

Famam    Posteris   in   aevum   tradendam 

Quod 

Hodie  eximia  Nostra  Regina  Victoria 

Duodecim  Regni  lustra  expleverit 

Singulorum  descessorum  in  solio  annos,  an- 

tecellens 

Rerumque    publicarum    sapientissimam 

moderatricem 

Et  mundo  jam  coduco  Virtutum   omnium 

muliebrum 

Exemplar  se  praebuerit 

Quodque 

Quadringintis  abhinc  annis 

Inclytus   ille   Nauta  Johannes   Cabotua 

Fragili   rate  perfida  rumpens  freta 

Et  post  ancipites  dubiosque  per  aquora 

cursus 

Hisce  nostris  oris  primum  applicuit 

Novumque  dedit  Britanniae  Mundum 

Futurae  Imperii  amplitudinis  copiaeque 

fontem 

Nos 

Incolae  hujus  Terrae  Novae  Insulae 

Monumentum  hoc 

Quod    una   vel    patriae    amorem   vel   fideli- 

tatem 

Nostram  in  Reginam  exploratissimam 

declarabit 
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AUTOGRAPH  LETTER  OF   HENRY   VII. 

(From  the  original  in  the  possession  of  Hon.  John  Boyd 
Thacher  of  Albany.)  Written  at  Richmond,  23  July  [1506],  ad- 
dressed, "A  mon  bon  fils  le  Roy  de  Castille."  This  was  Philip 
of  Burgundy,  who  married  Joanna  of  Castile,  and  became  the 
father  of  Charles  V.  Henry  and  Philip  were  intimate  friends, 
and  called  one  another  father  and  son. 
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LETTER  OF  HENRY  VII.  TO   PHILIP  OF  BURGUNDY 
KING   OF   CASTILE.    [1506.] 


Mon  bon  filz  |  a  vous  de  fort  bon  cueur  Je  me  Reco 

mande  |  Jay  Receu  voz  lettres  escr/ptes  de  vosfte 

main  a  buenavente  [Benavente]  du  dernier  de  Juny  et  par 

quelles  mespriment  |  par  le  double  du  dernier  trai 

ctie  fait  entre  vous  |  et  le  Roy  vosfre  beaupere 

J  entend  de  vosfre  bonne  umoy  [umor]  et  concorde  |  de 

quoy  veritableme«t  suys  tresioreulx  |  et  me 

semble  que  voz  amiz  vse  de  tresgrande  prudence 

Etyapparcoiz  bien  que  ledzV/  traictie  est  grandement 

a  vostre  honneur  et  louenge  |  esperant  que  beau 

cop  de  meilleurs  choses  sen  ensuyueront  en 

ladzVAieuir  |  Et/e  suys  tres  grandement  console  de 

veoir  que  par  vosfte  sceur  et  bonne  discression  vous 

auez  mis  voz  affaires  dep^rdela  en  bonne  paci 

fficac/on  I  au  gre  et  contentement  du  Roy  vostxe 

dit  beaupere  |  et  de  touz  les  grants  princes  et 

aultres  voz  subiectz  dep^rdela  |  et  en  les  bien 

traictant  |  ce  vous  donnera  toujio?/rs  occasion 

de  longuement  pwsperer  |  et  de  bien  en  quoy 

myeulx  contynuer  |  ce  que  de  ma  part  je  de 

sire  singuliereme/zt  |j  Je  vous  ay  adv<?rtez  par  aultres 

mes  bre/s  de  la  reg/stre  qui  ma  fait  naymes  vostre 

lieucten#/z/  generall  poz/r  voz  affaires  depardeza 

et  les  choses  que  luy  ay  offert  faire  en  vosfre  absence 

poz/r  vozzs  complaire  et  faire  plaisir  |  come  a  mon 

bon  et  cordial  filz  |  Et  a  tant  vous  diz  adieu  que 

mon  bon  filz  vous  domt  ce  que  vos/re  cueur  desire 

A  Richemont  |  le  xxiii  \our  de  Juliet  de  la  main 

de  vostxe  bon  frere  cousin  et  bon  pere 

HENRY   REX. 

TRANSLATION. 

My  good  son.  With  a  good  heart  I  recommend  myself  to  you.  I  have  received  your  letters  written  in  your 
hand  at  Benavente  of  the  last  of  June  by  which  they  explain  to  me  in  double  about  the  last  treaty  made  between 
you  and  the  king  your  father-in-law.  I  hear  of  your  good  feeling  and  concord  for  which  I  am  very  happy,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  your  friends  use  great  prudence  and  I  also  perceive  that  the  said  treaty  is  greatly  to  your 
honor  and  praise  hoping  that  many  better  things  will  follow  in  the  same  direction.  And  I  am  very  greatly 
consoled  to  see  that  by  your  sure  and  good  discretion  you  have  put  your  affairs  there  in  good  peace  to  the  satis- 
faction and  contentment  of  the  king,  your  said  father-in-law  and  of  all  the  great  princes  and  others  your  subjects 
there  and  in  treating  them  well  that  will  give  you  always  occasion  long  to  prosper  and  what  is  better  continuously 
which  for  my  part  I  desire  singularly.  I  have  advised  you  by  others  of  my  briefs  from  the  registrar  who  has 
named  me  your  lieutenant  general  for  your  affairs  here,  and  the  things  that  may  offer  themselves  to  be  done 
in  your  absence  to  oblige  you  and  give  you  pleasure  as  to  my  good  and  cordial  son.  And  now  adieu.  May  my 
good  son  give  you  what  your  heart  desires. 

At  Richmond  the  23d  day  of  July  by  the  hand  of  your  good  brother  cousin  and  good  father. 

HENRY  REX. 
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Intrepidis  nostris  piscatoribus  in  maris 

fluctibus    periclitantibus 

in  perpetuam  exstabit 

Magna    civium    sodalitatum,    procerumque 

comitante  caterva 

plaudentes  exstruximus 

Hie  primarius   ejusdem   lapis  solide  firmi- 

terque  posuit 

Illustrissimus  vir  Dominus  Michael 

Franciscus  Howley 

Episcopus    Sancti    Johannis    Civis 

Terrse  Novae 

Generosus 

Hac  Die  XXII  Junii  anmo  salutia 

MDCCCXCVII 


Domine  salvam  fac  Reginam 

The  principal  addresses  made  on  this 
occasion  were  by  His  Excellency  the 
Governor,  Bishop  M.  F.  Howley  and 
the  Rev.  Moses  Harvey,  LL.  D.  One 
of  the  best  poems  of  the  Cabot  centen- 
ary was  written  by  Sir  Robert  Thor- 
burn  of  St.  John's.  The  Newfound- 
land government  issued  a  series  of 
beautiful  postage  stamps  illustrating 
Cabot,  the  Queen's  Jubilee  and  the  re- 
sources and  sports  of  the  island,  such 
as  fishing,  sealing,  mining,  logging, 
caribou  and  ptarmigan  hunting  and 
views  of  scenery. 

If  the  Eskimos,  of  whom  Lieuten- 
ant Peary  has  been  telling  us  so 
much  lately,  had  only  attained  a 
higher  degree  of  civilization,  they 
would  no  doubt  be  on  hand  in 
these  days  ready  to  prove  their 
claims,  and  to*  set  up  a  memorial  to 
Cabot  on  their  rock-bound  coast, 
somewhere  near  latitude  60  degrees. 
They  have  not  yet  been  heard  from 
in  connection  with  the  celebrations  of 
last  summer.  But  their  cause  is  not 
left  without  a  champion,  and  that,  too, 
one  of  knightly  plume  in  the  contest — 
even  the  foremost  scholar  in  Cabotian 
research,  to  whom  all  other  writers  are 
confessedly  indebted,  whether  they 
accept  all  his  conclusions  or  not.  The 
name  of  Harrisse  carries  great  weight, 
but  as  his  Labrador  theory  is  drawn 
from  statements  which  are  capable  of 
other  interpretations  without  violat- 
ing the  local  conditions  of  the  prob- 
lem he  is  not  generally  followed  by 
our  western  writers,  who  find  his  po- 
sition in  this  matter  untenable. 


It  should  be  said  that  the  Maine 
Historical  Society  observed  the  Cabot 
festival,  at  its  meeting  in  Brunswick, 
by  a  series  of  valuable  papers,  cover- 
ing the  main  aspects  of  the  subject, 
read  by  the  president,  Hon.  J.  P.  Bax- 
ter, and  several  other  members  of  the 
society. 

This  paper  would  not  be  complete 
without  a  reference  to>  the  fine  Cabot 
group  exhibited  last  summer  at  the 
New  Gallery,  London,  by  John  Cas- 
sidy,  of  the  Manchester  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts.  This  young  Irish  artist 
has  received  many  proofs  of  his  talent 
in  the  shape  of  prizes  and  medals  and 
high  commendation  from  the  critics. 
His  orders  for  statues  have  followed 
in  rapid  succession,  and  he  has  just 
executed  one  of  the  Queen  in  colossal 
size  for  the  city  of  Belfast.  This 
group  of  the  Cabots  will  bear  close 
inspection,  and  it  is  sure  to  increase 
the  fame  of  the  artist.  So  far  as  is 
known,  this  is  the  first  attempt  to  rep- 
resent either  of  the  Cabots  in  the 
plastic  art.  One  could  wish  that  it 
might  find  its  way  to  this  country.  It 
would  be  a  great  acquisition  for  any 
of  our  museums,  libraries  or  clubs. 

The  festive  celebrations  of  last  sum- 
mer were  not  expected  to  add  original 
materials  to  Cabotian  literature.  Such 
materials  were  brought  to  light  a  few 
years  ago,  and  have  been  already  de- 
scribed in  this  article.  But  the  cele- 
brations have  done  much  in  calling 
attention  to  the  results  of  the  latest 
scholarship,  and  in  restating  both  the 
facts  and  the  theories.  The  occasion 
has  also  brought  out  a  few  new  books, 
like  those  of  Weare  and  Beazley. 

The  year  has  indeed  given  us  one 
ancient  record  relating  to  Cabot  from 
a  contemporary  roll  hitherto  unknown. 
It  was  found  early  in  1897  by  Mr. 
Scott  of  the  British  Museum,  whose 
researches  in  the  Westminster  Chap- 
ter House  muniments  were  rewarded 
by  the  discovery  of  the  following  item 
referring  to  the  pension  money  col- 
lected for  John  Cabot: 

(No.  12,243)  endorsed,  "Brystolle, 
the  Accompts  of  the  Custymers."    En- 
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try  No.  2.  "Bristolle  Arthurus  Kemys 
and  Ricardus  A.  Meryk  Collectors 
Custumarum  et  Subsidiorum  Regis 
ibidem  a  festo  Sancti  Michaelis  Arch- 
angeli  anno  tredecimo  Regis  nunc 
usque  idem  festum  Sancti  Michaelis 
tunc  proximo  sequens  reddunt  com- 
putum  de  £1,126  7s.  iod.  Etiam  in 
thesauro  in  una  tallia  pro  Johanne 
Caboot  £20." 

The  name  of  Cabot  has  had  a 
variety  of  spellings.  The  writer  has 
encountered  no  less  than  sixteen  dif- 
ferent waysi,  some  of  which  would 
hardly  suggest  the  great  navigator  at 
all.  There  is  no  known  connection 
between  these  Italian  Cabots  and  the 
Huguenot  Cabots  of  the  Channel 
Islands.  The  representatives  of  the 
name  in  this  country  are  descended 
from  the  latter. 


In  conclusion,  a  caveat  must  be  en- 
tered against  the  error  contained  in 
the  mappemonde  which  gives  1494  as 
the  date  of  Cabot's  discovery.  The 
origin  of  this  blunder  has  been  suffi- 
ciently explained;  but  respectable 
authors  like  Tarducci,  H.  D.  Traill  in 
Social  England,  vol.  II.,  and  Sir  Wal- 
ter Besant  in  The  Rise  of  the  Empire, 
1897,  pay  no  regard  to  it.  The  simple 
explanation  is  that  some  copyist  in 
transcribing  MCCCCXCVII.  did  not 
properly  join  the  lines  of  the  letter  V, 
making  them  appear  to  be  II.  This 
would  give  XCIIII.  But  the  date  of 
the  Letters  Patent  should  put  the  mat- 
ter beyond  dispute. 

Sir  Robert  Thorburn,  in  his  tribute 
to  Cabot,  pays  the  following  compli- 
ment to  his  neighbors  of  the  United 
States : 


"Adown  the  mighty  ages  as  we  scan 
The  list  of  England's  heroes,  in  the  van 
Of  honored  names,  Cabot  will  hold  a  place 
Among  the  benefactors  of  the  race 
Whose  flag  to-day  o'ers'hadows  every  sea, 
Teaching  the  world  the  'birth-right  of  the  free.' 

And  did  Columbia,  our  fair  sister,  too 
Her  virgin  beauty  spread  before  his  view, 
She  who,  what  time  her  starry  banners  wave, 
Leads  forth  the  30ns  of  'Pilgrim  Fathers'  brave, 
O  Cabot!  own  their  common  ancestry, 
Sons  of  our  England!  brothers  of  our  race! 
God  bless  and  prosper  ye  with  every  grace, 
Be  ye  the  monument  to  Cabot's  name 
And  write  his  record  on  a  scroll  of  fame." 
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By    Pitts    Duffield. 


OLONEL     MOWBRAY 
drew  back  comfortably  from 
his   breakfast   table,    took   a 
handsome  leather  case  from 
his  inner  pocket,  and  lighted 
a   plump    cigar.      For   a   moment  he 
watched    the    first    little    volumes    of 
smoke  as  they  were  wafted  through 
the   opened   bay   windows,    vanishing 
over  the   green  strips   of   the   Wash- 
ington parkway,  and  then  he  turned 
leisurely    to     the     packet    of    letters 
at   his   elbow.        McDougal,   his   sec- 
retary,  during  the  Colonel's   absence 
in  New  York,   had  got  tenants   into 
one  or  two  of  his  unoccupied  houses, 
—  and      Colonel      Mowbray      always 
found    time    to    revise    such    matters 
carefully  himself.     As  he  grew  older, 
he  sometimes  said  to  himself,  his  rent- 
als meant  more  and  more  to  him.  prac- 
tically and  spiritually.    They  took  the 
place  literally  of  a  business,  and  they 
took  the  place  figuratively  of  a  good 
deal  that  the  Colonel  never  definitely 
phrased.     With  their  pages  of  rulings 
in   red  and   blue,  their  rows   of  neat 
figures,  their  processions  of  dates,  the 
big  folios  and  ledgers  of  his  private 
office,  the  visible  signs  of  his  rentals, 
seemed  his  tools  and  materials.     He 
rubbed   his    hands    over   them   some- 
times with  something  of  the  pleasure 
of  the  conscientious  artisan  handling 
his  work,  and  marshalled  their  dates 
and  figures  in  his  mind  with  the  im- 
portance of  a  general  or  the  conductor 
of  a  great  business.     They  had  their 
little   problems,   albeit   largely   of   the 
Colonel's  own  making,  which  served 
as  vents  for  the  fussiness  of  one  not 
pressingly  a  man  of  affairs,  — ■  as,  for 
instance,   that   such   and  such  rentals 
should  never  be  diverted  from  serving 
such  and  such  purposes;  and  though 
they    rarely,    unlike    his    hobbies,    of 
which  Colonel  Mowbray  had  a  certain 


number,  formed  the  subject  of  his  con- 
versation, they  were  none  the  less  real 
in  his. mind.  They  gave  him  some- 
thing of  the  comfort  of  the  miser  with 
the  mild  abstractions  of  the  philoso- 
pher. 

Colonel  Mowbray  sorted  his  letters 
deliberately,  fingering  this  one  inside 
and  out,  and  marking  that  to  be 
looked  at  again.  This  one  was  good 
security,  and  that  one  would  bear  in- 
quiring into.  Some  of  them  he 
checked  as  satisfactory  and  put  in  a 
little  pile  by  themselves.  Each  envel- 
ope he  marked  with  a  small  gold  lead 
pencil  which  he  carried  attached  to 
his  watch-chain;  and  soon,  working 
deftly  and  decisively,  he  had  sifted  the 
greater  part  of  the  batch. 

It  happened,  as  in  every  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  it  happened,  that  one 
of  these  morning  letters  was  large  and 
square  and  purple,  and  besides  being 
gummed  carefully,  was  stamped  with 
an  ornate  seal.  Colonel  Mowbray 
smiled  as  he  recognized  the  handwrit- 
ing and  trappings  of  his  son  Allen. 
He  held  the  envelope  between  his 
thumb  and  finger  a  little  longer  than 
he  held  the  others  before  he  proceeded 
to  open  it.  Cambridge,  he  noted,  had 
now  become  a  branch  of  the  Boston 
postoffice ;  presumably  the  administra- 
tion was  economizing,  —  very  prop- 
erly. Allen's  letter,  which  was  this 
morning  more  than  ordinarily  bulky 
for  Allen,  contained  a  very  brief  note 
embedded  in  bills,  which  the  Colonel 
examined  attentively,  puckering  his 
lips  with  an  inward  whistle  and  beating 
a  little  tattoo  on  the  arm  of  his  chair. 
"Well,  it's  hardly  excessive,"  he 
concluded  when  he  had  looked  it  over 
once  or  twice;  "hardly  excessive  — 
legitimate  expenses  mostly,  it  seems  to 
be."  Eight  dollars  a  week,  to  be  sure, 
was  more  than  he  had  himself  paid  for 
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board  at  the  small  "University"  where 
he  had  been  an  undergraduate ;  but  at 
the  famous  seat  of  learning  which  he 
had  charged  with  the  education  of  his 
son,  living  was,  of  course,  more  costly. 
"Not  over  excessive,  certainly,"  he  re- 
peated; "and  a  lad  in  college  must  not 
be  stinted  on  cigars  and  tobacco. 
Allen's  rooms  are  handsome;  and  he 
is  obliged  to  have  a  certain  amount 
of  company."  It  should  not  be  said 
that  Colonel  Mowbray's  parsimony 
operated  in  any  way  against  the  social 
advantages  of  his  son  in  college. 

That  was  one  of  Colonel  Mowbray's 
hobbies,  the  social  advantages  of  his 
son  in  college,  as  opposed  to  the  less 
concrete  satisfactions  of  his  rent  roll. 
Whatever  the  phrase  may  have  meant 
to  Colonel  Mowbray,  the  social  ad- 
vantages of  the  youngster  in  Cam- 
bridge formed  a  staple  topic  of  his  re- 
flections and  also  of  his  conversation. 
To  Allen  himself  he  would  often  hold 
forth  on  the  subject;  for,  thanks  to  his 
attentions  to  these  matters,  he  flat- 
tered himself,  his  comprehension  of 
that  land  of  perpetual  youth,  the 
undergraduate  world,  was  better  than 
that  of  most  men  of  his  years.  "Three 
kinds  of  undergraduates  exist,"  he 
would  declaim  across  the  breakfast 
table  when  Allen  was  at  home:  "the 
poor  devils  who  slave  to  pay  their  way 
through,  the  men  who  by  virtue  of 
wealth  or  family  or  their  own  intrinsic 
abilities"  —  the  Colonel  had  a  gift  for 
phrases  —  "took  a  real  position  in  the 
undergraduate  world,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  lukewarms,  uninteresting, 
and  therefore  unimportant."  Colonel 
Mowbray's  son,  thanks  to>  his  father's 
attentions,  should  belong  unequivo- 
cally to  the  second  of  these.  The 
course  of  the  young  man  in  Cambridge 
had  from  the  start  a  peculiar  interest 
for  the  father's  mind.  If  Colonel 
Mowbrayhad  his  hobbies,  could  it  not 
be  said  that  Allen  was  now  sent  into 
the  hostile  territory  of  the  Yankees? 
It  was  one  of  Colonel  Mowbray's  hob- 
bies, for  instance,  that  the  territory  of 
the  Yankees  was  hostile,  and  that  by 
some  obscure  process  of  Allen's  doing 


well  on  this  adverse  ground  the  vague 
bitternesses  and  snubs  of  another  gen- 
eration were  in  some  obscure  way  to  be 
avenged.  Against  the  fair  New  Eng- 
land girl,  Allen's  mother,  who,  in  her 
transplanting,  had  lived  as  she  had 
died,  passive  and  patient,  Colonel 
Mowbray,  after  all  these  years,  had  no 
bitternesses;  nor,  after  all  these  years, 
against  that  other  daughter  of  New 
England,  the  Sylvia  of  the  young 
Western  collegian's  first  love  and  of 
another's  winning.  He  had  their 
daguerreotypes  somewhere  in  his  fine 
new  house,  where  the  dust  by  this  time 
had  pretty  well  settled  on  them,  as  on 
the  bitternesses  and  snubs  of  those 
younger  days;  and  only  occasionally, 
when  the  Colonel  bestrode  his  hob- 
bies too  violently,  was  there  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  air.  On  these  occasions  he 
would  usually  blow  the  disturbance 
off  with  puffs  of  mild  rhodomontade, 
or  perhaps  take  down  from  his  shelves 
a  certain  volume  which  some  one  had 
once  written  to  show  how  much  in  our 
national  life  was  not  attributable  to  the 
Puritan  influence,  which  the  Colonel 
had  subscribed  to  at  the  time  with  con- 
siderable satisfaction. 

"Allen  shall  not,  at  any  rate,  be 
hampered  by  insufficient  pocket- 
money,"  he  concluded,  as  he  fell  to 
making  calculations  of  certain  rents. 
He  plied  the  little  gold  pencil  dili- 
gently again,  and  from  time  to  time 
drew  figures  on  the  backs  of  the  en- 
velopes he  was  opening.  One  envel- 
ope presently  made  him  pause,  and  the 
gold  pencil  fell  into  a  fold  of  his  com- 
fortable waistcoat.  A  certain  kind  of 
letter  from  tenants  he  scented  from 
afar  as  embodying  complaints  or  mak- 
ing demands  upon  his  sympathies. 
Here  was  a  little  note  addressed  to 
him  in  the  third  person.  Would  Col- 
onel Mowbray  please  call  at  such  and 
such  a  number  F  street  with  regard 
to  a  little  matter  of  business,  and 
oblige  Mrs.  Sylvia  Pratt?  Colonel 
Mowbray  blinked.  "Sylvia  Pratt!"  he 
ejaculated  softly,  regarding  the  letter 
with  the  look  01  one  who  says :  "Well, 
a  curious  coincidence,  to  be  sure!" 
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Pratt,  of  course,  was  the  name  of 
the  woman  McDougal  had  got  into  F 
street  during  the  Colonel's  absence  in 
New  York,  —  into  one  of  the  very 
houses,  by  the  way,  from  which  Allen's 
allowance  was  drawn.  Colonel  Mow- 
bray had  not  seen  her,  though  he  usu- 
ally liked  to  have  his  own  personal 
impressions  of  his  tenants.  But  Syl- 
via Pratt !  —  this  was  that  other  name 
out  of  that  other  period  of  his  life,  like 
a  whiff  out  of  the  gymnasium  after 
one  has  grown  old  and  stiff.  Ugh! 
how  well  he  remembered  the  big  Yan- 
kee Pratt  who  had  come  between 
them!  This  thought  was  unpleasant; 
the  rest  was  a  coincidence  in  names  — 
the  Colonel  floated  comfortably  out  of 
these  shallows ;  was  an  interesting  con- 
tingency in  the  rent  roll  of  a  man  who 
was  now  forty-five  and  phlegmatic. 
He  glanced  out  of  the  window.  It 
was  a  fine  day;  he  would  walk  to  F 
street.  He  put  on  his  broad-brimmed 
felt  hat,  with  the  cord  and  tassel  round 
it,  and  walked  out  upon  his  front  door- 
step. The  driver  of  a  cab  made  as  if 
he  would  stop  for  him,  but  the  Colonel 
shook  his  head  and  stepped  down  the 
street,  lightly  swinging  his  cane. 


II. 

Mrs.  Pratt  had  set  up  a  small  mil- 
linery shop  in  the  little  frame  house  in 
F  street.  The  lawn  was  neatly  kept 
before  it,  and  in  the  front  windows 
could  be  seen  several  bonnets  perch- 
ing on  upright  poles  of  black  walnut. 
Next  door,  where,  on  the  other  side 
from  the  Colonel's  row,  the  titles  were 
more  dubious  than  his,  an  overflowing 
darkey  home  squatted  close  upon  the 
ground,  and  an  indefinite  number  of 
pickaninnies  skipped  rope  in  the 
fenceless  front  yard. 

Two  sewing  women  retreated  softly 
as  Colonel  Mowbray  stepped  into  Mrs. 
Pratt's  parlor,  if  such  it  might  be 
called.  Mrs.  Pratt  laid  down  an  im- 
possibly shaped  straw  hat  and  rose  to 
greet  him,  advancing  her  hand  angu- 
larly. She  was  a  small,  spare  woman, 
with  thin  hair  of  the  neutral  tint  that 


red  takes  on  when  it  turns  to  gray. 
There  was  a  slightly  questioning  look 
in  her  eyes,  but  her  mouth  was  immo- 
bile as  she  placed  a  chair  for  her  visitor 
and  said,  "How  do  you  do?" 

This  much  Colonel  Mowbray  might 
have  discerned  in  the  bad  light  as  he 
took  his  seat  and  proceeded  to  reply 
that  he  hoped  Mrs.  Pratt  found  her- 
self as  well  as  he  invariably  was.  Mrs. 
Pratt,  for  her  part,  taking  the  initia- 
tive of  the  interview,  began  at  once  in 
an  even  tone,  though  with  some  hesi- 
tation : 

"I  dare  say,  Colonel  Mowbray 
thinks  it  strange  of  me  to  have  solic- 
ited an  interview  of  this  sort,  under 
the  circumstances.  But  the  fact  is,  I 
am  doing  somewhat  more  this  year 
than  I  have  done  in  other  years.  There 
are  more  demands  on  my  —  purse." 
She  took  up  the  hat  a  moment,  and 
laid  it  down  again.  "What  I  wished 
to  say  to  Colonel  Mowbray  was  that, 
in  my  opinion,  at  any  rate,  the  rent  for 
this  house,  in  these  times,  I  did  think 
rather  high,"  she  finished  hardily. 

Colonel  Mowbray  had  got  seated 
comfortably.  "I  beg  your  pardon," 
he  said,  looking  up. 

Mrs.  Pratt  raised  her  voice  and  be- 
gan again  with  increased  distinctness. 
"I  dare  say  Colonel  Mowbray  thinks 
it  strange,"  she  started;  then  she 
stepped  quickly  to  the  window  among 
the  bonnets,  threw  up  the  shade  with 
a  snap,  and  turned  her  face  a  little 
toward  her  landlord. 

"Good  gracious!"  cried  Colonel 
Mowbray,  "it  is  Sylvia  Thayer!" 

In  the  instant  that  the  little  woman 
in  gray  had  thrown  up  the  window 
shade  there  it  all  came  over  him.  Why 
had  not  McDougal  been  more  ex- 
plicit? It  was  not  a  coincidence,  of 
course.  Pratt  was  the  name  she  had 
taken  instead  of  Mowbray  that  score 
of  years  ago-.  For  a  moment  he  was 
uncertain  whether  he  had  not  thought 
it  might  have  been  Piatt,  or  Prynn,  — 
Piatt,  or  Prynn,  or  Pratt.  Pratt  was 
dead,  probably.  No,  Pratt  would  not 
die,  though  he  might  have  run  away. 
Pratt  was  a  Yankee, 
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Thus  Colonel  Mowbray  in  the  first 
sensation  of  nervousness.  He  and  his 
rent  roll  did  not  often  come  upon  con- 
tingencies more  stirring.  The  com- 
parison between  the  fortunes  of  the 
woman  who  was  Pratt's  wife,  or  his 
widow,  or  grass  widow,  and  the  for- 
tunes which  that  woman  might  have 
enjoyed  as  the  wife  of  the  man  from 
whom  Pratt  had  won  her,  gave  Col- 
onel Mowbray  the  immediate  advan- 
tage. Sylvia  Thayer  was  his  tenant. 
Colonel  Mowbray  felt  comfortably  dis- 
posed to  feel  sorry  for  the  little  woman 
who  sat  before  him  asking  to  have  her 
rent  reduced. 

"It's  very  unbusinesslike,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Mrs.  Pratt.  She  sat  in  a 
low  rocking  chair,  in  which  she  began 
to  rock  nervously  from  time  to  time, 
and  then  check  herself  quickly.  She 
went  on.  There  was  one  thing  she 
wanted  evidently,  and  one  thing  she 
wanted  it  for,  some  one  increase 
of  expenditure.  Colonel  Mowbray 
divined  so  much  while  she  talked.  At 
the  same  time  he  had  begun  !to  make 
generalizations  about  a  man's  capacity 
for  forgetting.  Some  men,  he  reck- 
oned swiftly,  keep  a  sentimental  secret 
close  till  they  starve  it  out;  some 
humor  it  and  grow  morbid;  the  most 
let  it  die  a  natural  death  and  leave 
them  healthier,  if  a  bit  more  savage 
thenceforth  in  their  relations  toward 
women,  Whatever  Sylvia  Thayer  had 
been,  Sylvia  Pratt  had  grown  deuced 
unattractive.  He  did  feel  a  little  sorry 
for  her,  —  so<  he  concluded. 

Colonel  Mowbray  thought  he  would 
suspend  any  decision  about  the  rent; 
he  would  not  make  any  immediate 
trouble  about  it.  He  even  went  so  far 
as  to  say  this  much,  and  was  rewarded 
with  a  faint  gleam  of  satisfaction  in 
the  little  Yankee  woman's  eyes;  his 
gallantry  would  not  be  unappreciated. 
The  Colonel  gave  her  credit  also  for 
the  fact  that  she  had  made  1101  show 
of  harking  back  to*  their  old  relation. 
That  was  a  dead  issue,  they  both  knew, 
though  there  might  be  a  new  one,  the 
Colonel  thought,  as  he  looked  benevo- 
lently toward  her  as  toward  one  for 


whom  one  is  inclined  to  do  favors. 
After  all,  it  was  better  to  have  her  at 
a  moderate  rental  than  nobody  at  all; 
a  vacant  house  made  a  difference  in  a 
man's  income.  Allen's  allowance,  too, 
by  established  habit  in  those  rent  rolls 
and  the  niches  of  the  Colonel's  brain, 
had  always  been  drawn  from  these  F 
street  properties.  Then  there  was 
something  plucky  about  her,  which 
appealed  to  him.  She  was  plucky,  he 
thought  patronizingly.  He  found  him- 
self dwelling,  even  after  their  interview 
was  over,  upon  the  way  she  had 
spoken  about  her  son,  whose  photo- 
graph leaned  against  a  cheap  yellow 
vase  on  the  mantelpiece. 

"Yes,  her  only  son." 

"A  college  man?"  the  Colonel  had 
ventured. 

"I  am  putting  him  through  Har- 
vard," said  Mrs.  Pratt  simply,  placing 
the  picture  on  the  mantel  from  which 
she  had  taken  it,  with  a  little  gesture 
that  spoke  more  than  words. 

"Yes,  there  was  something  plucky 
about  her,"  Colonel  Mowbray  mused, 
as  he  made  his  way  through  the 
schools  of  pickaninnies  on  the  side- 
walk and  set  sail  in  the  direction  of 
his  club.  Egad,  he  hoped  the  young 
Yankee  in  college  appreciated  it!  It 
was  a  very  fine  instance  indeed  of  the 
American  woman's  pluck.  The  Amer- 
ican woman,  after  all,  was  the  finest 
and  pluckiest  of  women.  The  Yankee 
woman?  Colonel  Mowbray  might 
have  his  hobbies;  he  hoped  he  was 
fair-minded  enough  to  recognize  ex- 
ceptions. He  was  all  the  more  loud 
and  scrupulous  in  his  recognition  of 
exceptions. 

Allen's  case  must  be  very  different, 
too,  from  that  of  this  young  scion  of 
the  Pratt  stock.  His  mind  reverted 
to  its  familiar  series  of  images,  against 
the  background  of  his  rent  rolls,  —  the 
Mowbray  glass  and  china,  the  por- 
traits at  Penn  Yan ;  and  this  time  were 
added  the  homely  bonnets  in  Mrs. 
Pratt's  front  windows.  Poor  little 
devil!  he  thought.  And  this  was  the 
new  issue,  an  issue  between  Allen,  the 
son  of  Colonel  Mowbray  of  Washing- 
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ton,  and  this  other  son  of  Pratt  and 
the  little  back  street  milliner. 

So  Colonel  Mowbray,  for  his  part, 
at  the  end  of  this  unusual  interview, 
ordered  whiskey  and  Apollinaris  at 
the  club,  and  thought  of  the  bonnets  in 
Mrs.  Pratt's  windows,  and  smiled  a  lit- 
tle as  he  speculated  how  this  new  issue 
must  inevitably  come  out.  "If  there 
were  any  Mowbray  women,"  he  com- 
mented, as  he  sipped  his  whiskey,  "by 
Jove,  they  should  have  their  bonnets 
off  those  very  walnut  poles!" 

There  were  no  Mowbray  women. 
But  an  idea  occurred  at  that  moment 
to  Colonel  Mowbray.  He  rose  and 
walked  alertly  to  the  seclusion  of  the 
reading  room.  The  Colonel  had  a 
punctilious  memory  for  addresses. 
Mrs.  Pratt's  address  was  fresh  in  his 
mind.  Also,  after  he  had  held  the  end 
of  his  pen-holder  a  moment  against 
his  forehead,  he  remembered  the  ad- 
dress of  Cerise  Dresser.  Cerise,  not- 
withstanding certain  expostulations, 
had  gone  on  the  road  a  month  or  two 
that  winter.  But  there  was  the  flat  in 
New  York,  —  "74  Bast  Twenty  —  or 
was  it  West?  —  j6,  to  be  sure.  Cerise 
was  always  good-natured."  The  Col- 
onel sealed  his  envelope  and  went  to 
lunch  presently  with  an  air  of  satis- 
faction. 

Mrs.  Pratt,  for  her  part,  after  this 
unusual  interview,  looked  out  of  her 
windows  at  Colonel  Mowbray's  re- 
treating figure.  Then  she  looked  at 
the  photograph  of  her  son,  which  she 
had  taken  once  more  from  the  mantel- 
piece. For  a  moment  she  thought 
Colonel  Mowbray  looked  back,  and 
she  put  the  picture  quickly  behind  her 
with  the  impulsive  gesture  of  a  mother 
who  hides  her  child's  head  in  her 
skirts. 


III. 

Colonel  Mowbray  promised  himself 
much  pleasure  from  his  visit  to  Allen 
before  the  final  examinations.  He 
was  pleased,  to  begin  with,  that  Allen, 
albeit  in  a  letter  for  funds,  had  taken 
the   pains  to  invite  him.     Allen  had 


engaged  these  pleasant  rooms  for  him 
at  this  hotel,  and  was  coming  to  dine 
with  him  this  evening.  Colonel  Mow- 
bray chose  his  cravat  on  this  occa- 
sion with  especial  care.  He  would  not 
wear  too  sober  hues,  and  he  would  not 
affect  the  unduly  youthful ;  he  flattered 
himself  on  his  discrimination  in  these 
matters.  There  was  a  story  some- 
where, he  remembered,  in  Thackeray, 
whom  he  used  to  read,  of  a  devoted 
father  who  comes  back  to  his  son  in 
London  after  many  years  and  finds 
himself  hopelessly  out  of  date.  Far 
from  being  a  pathetic  old  fellow  like 
that,  Colonel  Mowbray  retained  the 
consciousness  strong  within  him  that 
he  was  an  actual  influence  for  Allen's 
social  good  or  evil.  Allen  was  in  his 
sophomore  year,  a  crucial  time.  Col- 
onel Mowbray  would  look  over  the 
ground,  he  told  himself,  regretting  the 
circumstances  that  had  prevented  his 
coming  on  during  Allen's  freshman 
year.  He  thought  of  the  Penn  Yan 
portraits  again  as  he  looked  across  the 
narrow  street  into  the  slate-flecked 
graveyard,  and  with  irrelevant  compla- 
cency was  remembering  that  some  of 
Allen's  kin  were  among  that  dust, 
when  Allen  knocked  at  the  door.  The 
Colonel  stipulated  that  they  should 
dine  in  some  place  where  they  might 
smoke,  and  his  visit  began  auspi- 
ciously. After  dinner  they  went  to  the 
theatre,  though  the  Colonel,  for  the 
first  evening,  might  have  preferred  a 
quiet  chat  at  one  of  the  clubs,  since  he 
knew  of  there  being  undergraduate 
clubs  at  Cambridge.  This,  by  the 
way,  was  a  little  matter  he  must  in- 
quire into  further.  After  the  theatre 
they  refreshed  themselves  with  a  bot- 
tle of  sauterne  and  a  broiled  live  lob- 
ster. Allen  had  led  the  way  to  a 
much  decorated  cafe,  and,  stopping  at 
the  cashier's  desk,  himself  carefully 
chose  the  cigars.  An  elderly  waiter, 
with  an  intimation  of  acquaintance- 
ship in  his  glance  at  Allen,  put  them 
in  their  chairs,  and  Allen,  as  he  leaned 
back  opposite  his  father,  had  the  con- 
tented look  of  an  habitue.  He  talked 
copiously,  warming  his  father's  heart; 
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and  the  Colonel,  as  he  looked  at  his 
son  and  heir,  felt  himself  radiantly 
affable.  He  commended  Allen's 
choice  of  cigars,  which  he  was  paying 
for;  had  a  compliment  for  his  tailor, 
and  inquired  particularly  the  name  of 
his  shirt  maker.  It  was  a  fine  thing, 
the  Colonel  would  have  said,  to  find 
himself  so  en  rapport  with  his  sopho- 
more son. 

At  some  of  the  other  tables  the  Col- 
onel noticed  other  men  from  Cam- 
bridge, who  had  dropped  in  after  the 
theatre.  The  Colonel  had  already  be- 
gun to  practice  his  sagacious  system 
of  mental  note-taking,  and  these  men, 
he  noted,  were  to  be  told  by  their  gen- 
eral well  groomed  appearance  and 
their  pleasant  look  of  youth.  A  little 
behind  Allen  was  an  especially  pleas- 
ant group,  upon  whom  the  Colonel" 
beamed  mildly  from  time  to<  time. 
They  were  not  smoking,  though  most 
of  them  had  mugs  of  ale  at  their  elbow. 
One  big  fellow,  with  sandy  hair  and  a 
ruddy  complexion  and  a  very  quiet 
manner,  seemed  to  have  particular  at- 
tention from  the  others,  when  at  in- 
tervals he  spoke  a  few  words.  His 
face  looked  familiar,  Colonel  Mow- 
bray thought.  These  fellows  all,  for 
that  matter,  seemed  to  be  of  the  nicer 
sort.  Did  Allen  know  them?  he  ven- 
tured presently.  Allen  managed  a 
glance  over  his  shoulder,  and  then 
fixed  his  eyes  on  some  people  in  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  room,  as  if  he  were 
speaking  of  them  and  not  of  his  fellow 
collegians. 

"Yes,"  he  said  a  little  consciously. 
"That  big  fellow  is  named  Pratt.  He 
plays  first  base  on  the  nine.  He's  one 
of  the  best  half-backs  in  college,  too. 
The  fellow  with  black  hair  rows  bow 
on  our  class  crew.  I  know  him  pretty 
well.  That  is  to  say,"  he  added,  as  if 
correcting  himself,  "I  know  him  pretty 
well.  We  always  bow  to  each  other." 
His  father  twisted  his  wine  glass  and 
looked  more  inquiries.  "Of  course," 
said  Allen,  "yon  know  Harvard  is  a 
pretty  big  place,"  —  and  while  his 
father  looked  at  him  uncertainly  he 
peered  into  a  claw  of  his  lobster. 


"Why,  there  is  Howard  Pratt!"  sud- 
denly cried  a  voice  behind  Colonel 
Mowbray;  and  three  or  four  fellows 
presently  came  hurrying  over  the 
paved  floor  to  the  table  at  Allen's 
back,  where  the  first  group  sat.  One 
after  another  they  shook  hands  to- 
gether, light-hearted  and  eager,  —  but 
always  with  the  big,  quiet  fellow  first. 
They  seemed  to  be  exchanging  greet- 
ings and  remarks  of  the  nature  of  con- 
gratulations, as  the  Colonel  would 
have  phrased  it,  and  they  all  looked  a 
bit  conscious,  too,  as  Allen  looked  just 
now,  though  with  a  difference  some- 
how. This  odd  little  air  of  diffidence 
Colonel  Mowbray  made  a  mental  note 
of,  as  being  perhaps  a  characteristic 
aspect.  He  glanced  at  Allen  specula- 
tively, but  made  no  oral  comment.  The 
meat  had  been  well  picked  from 
Allen's  lobster,  but  as  these  light- 
hearted  fellows  grouped  themselves 
in  their  friendly  circle,  Allen  was  still 
peering  intently  into  his  empty  claw. 

The  Colonel's  impressions  were  still 
dubious  when,  an  afternoon  or  two 
later,  a  dumb-looking  elevator  boy 
landed  him  on  the  third  floor  of  Ware 
Hall.  He  was  not  sure  by  this  time 
whether  his  visit  to  Cambridge  was 
proving  itself  thoroughly  enjoyable; 
but  he  was  all  the  more  careful  to'  pre- 
sent an  affable  front.  He  was  affable 
even  to  the  elevator  boy. 

"An  untoward  luxury,  to  be  sure!" 
he  said  pleasantly,  "an  elevator  in  a 
college  dormitory!"  —  to  which  the 
elevator  boy  responded  with  a  blank 
stare.  "Third  door  on  your  left,"  he 
chanted,  and  descended  deliberately  in 
his  cage. 

Colonel  Mowbray  found  his  son 
making  tea  on  a  graceful  alcohol 
lamp.  A  visitor  rose  from  the  divan 
near  the  window,  and  Colonel  Mow- 
bray looked  pleasantly  on  them  both 
as  he  said:  "Most  luxurious,  to  be 
sure!" 

The  visitor's  name  was  Maynard. 
He  dressed  well  and  seemed  fond  of 
Allen.  It  occurred  to  Colonel  Mow- 
bray at  once  that  he  was  quite  unlike 
those  nice  looking  fellows  in  the  cafe 
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the  other  night;  but  his  address  was 
of  such  assurance  that  the  Colonel 
durst  not  make  the  comparison  invidi- 
ous. He  wondered  a  little  in  the 
presence  of  this  youth  to  find  himself 
putting  forward  his  very  best  manner. 
Another  fellow,  —  Mr.  Clapp,  said 
Allen,  —  dropped  in  later,  whose  man- 
ner, like  Maynard's,  was  precise  and 
unabashed.  They  all  spent  an  hour 
or  two  together,  —  somewhat  indo- 
lently, the  Colonel  thought.  But  Mr. 
Clapp  had  said  to  Mr.  Maynard  that 
it  "would  be  a  horrid  bore  to  drag 
themselves  over  to  the  base  ball 
game." 

Later  Allen  took  his  father  to  din- 
ner at  his  own  eating  place.  "We'll 
hear  the  Glee  Club  to-night  in  front 
of  Holworthy,"  he  said ;  and  his  father 
acquiesced  with  interest;  this  seemed 
a  better  diversion  than  tea  drinking. 
He  took  Allen  by  the  arm  and  ad- 
mired the  elm-shaded  streets  through 
which  they  passed  to  Allen's  eating 
place.  Allen  exerted  himself  to  point 
out  the  buildings  of  interest  on  the 
way.  His  bearing  toward  his  father 
was  frank  and  wholesome,  and  his 
father,  as  he  took  his  arm,  thought  he 
would  defer  for  a  time  any  expression 
of  his  views  on  social  conduct.  They 
stopped  a  moment  to  admire  the 
statue  of  John  Harvard,  which  the 
Colonel  pronounced  fine,  and  put  his 
head  on  one  side  the  better  to  appre- 
ciate it. 

After  dinner  they  lighted  cigars  and 
strolled  in  the  direction  of  the  yard. 
The  fellows  at  Allen's  table,  going  one 
after  another,  left  father  and  son  alone 
together.  These  mess-mates  also,  the 
Colonel  noted,  were  unlike  the  fellows 
he  had  got  his  first  pleasant  impres- 
sions of  in  the  cafe.  Allen  seemed  on 
indifferent  terms  with  them,  though. 

As  they  drew  near  the  yard  they  be- 
gan to  see  other  groups  coming  from 
various  directions,  converging  toward 
the  iron  and  brick  gateway.  Their 
flannels  and  variegated  hat-bands 
were  agreeable  spots  of  color,  and 
their  pipes  glowed  like  little  glow- 
worms in  the  dusk  in  the  green  yard. 


Most  of  them  had  pipes,  the  Colonel 
noted  with  a  quick  perception  in  these 
matters.  He  was  on  the  point  of  ask- 
ing Allen  why  he  affected  a  cigar,  but 
he  remembered  his  own  mistaken  tile 
which  a  small  boy  had  singled  out 
with  a  horse-chestnut  as  they  stopped 
before  John  Harvard,  and  he  desisted. 
On  the  steps  of  the  square  brick 
building,  which  Allen  reminded  him 
was  old  Holworthy,  the  Glee  Club  had 
assembled  and  was  making  music  for 
a  highly  appreciative  audience.  "Har- 
vard was  old  Harvard  when  Yale  was 
but  a  pup!"  they  sang  in  jig  time,  and 
when  they  reached  the  harmony  of  the 
close,  with  the  reedy  tenors  dwelling 
on  their  notes,  there  were  stertorous 
cries  of  "More!  More!"  from  all  the 
open  windows  in  the  yard,  especially 
from  the  upper  windows,  where  stu- 
dent lamps  were  burning  and  fellows 
could  be  seen  in  their  shirt  sleeves 
leaning  from  their  window  seats.  The 
glee  club  sang  again  and  again 
straight  through  its  repertory  before  it 
dispersed,  and  the  audience  remained 
insatiate  till  they  recognized  the  strains 
of  "Fair  Harvard"  as  those  of  the  last 
number.  One  song  seemed  much  like 
another  to  the  Colonel;  but  the  whole 
thing  was  pleasant.  He  enjoyed  what 
he  called  the  atmosphere  of  it  all,  the 
cries  of  "More!"  and  the  shifting  faces 
about  him.  What  a  variety  of  types 
the  college  contained,  he  thought,  as 
seen  from  the  inside,  —  all  with  this 
divine  look  of  youth!  A  little  of  the 
ecstasy  of  the  Colonel's  own  youth  be- 
gan stirring  in  his  veins,  as  he  stood 
there  by  the  elm  in  his  glossy  silk  hat. 
From  time  to  time  groups  of  fel- 
lows formed  and  halted  within  hear- 
ing, and  he  caught  snatches  of  their 
talk,  construing  them,  as  he  reminded 
himself  outsiders  always  did,  into  in- 
tegral portions  of  their  daily  life. 
Occasionally  they  halted  for  longer 
intervals,  and  he  got  scenes,  as  he 
said,  entire.  One  scene,  before  the 
evening  was  over,  had  passed  before 
him  with  singular  distinctness.  A  fine 
looking  lad  had  stood  for  some  time 
not  far  from  him.    Tall  and  well  built, 
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he  gave  you  even  at  this  little  distance 
the  impression  of  muscular  force. 
Other  fellows  were  lithe  or  graceful; 
others  of  the  stocky  build  of  the 
wrestler  and  the  foot  ball  rusher; 
others  vigilant  and  swarthy,  the  evolv- 
ing American  type,  perhaps.  But  this 
tall  lad  standing  in  the  dark  there  ab- 
sorbed in  the  music  was  cast  fairly  in 
the  heroic  mould.  He  stood  with  his 
arms  folded,  alert  and  steady;  around 
his  waist  was  a  shabby  belt,  and  a 
cloth  cap  was  shoved  back  from  his 
smooth  forehead.  The  Colonel  gazed 
at  him  with  the  sense  of  pleasure  one 
has  in  looking  at  a  fine  animal;  that 
was  the  kind  of  son  a  man  would 
like  to  have  begotten  in  his  prime! 
Once  in  a  while  the  heroic  figure 
nodded  shortly  as  an  acquaintance 
passed.  Once  he  nodded  to  an  ac- 
quaintance of  the  cafe  of  that  first 
night,  and  the  Colonel  recognized  him. 
"Pratt,  the  first  baseman!"  he  repeated 
musingly.  Then  as  Pratt  turned  a 
moment  a  quick  likeness  came  over 
the  fine  features;  it  was  the  face  he 
had  seen  on  the  mantelpiece  in  the 
little  millinery  parlors  in  Washington. 
"The  little  Yankee  woman's  son!" 
cried  Colonel  Mowbray,  standing 
quietly  all  the  while  by  Allen's  side. 
"Pratt!"  Ugh!  the  homely  little  name 
became  once  more  poignant.  With  a 
wave  of  feeling  it  all  swept  over  him 
now.  This  was  the  son  she  had  borne 
that  score  of  years  ago  to  her  heroic 
lover.  For  this  she  had  given  her 
youth  and  fragile  beauty;  for  this  also, 
he  must  suppose,  she  had  let  her  hus- 
band go,  heroic  in  the  flesh  only,  and 
herself  become  the  server  of  gentle- 
women. Swiftly  the  Colonel's  thoughts 
traveled  back  to  the  bonnets  clustered 
in  the  little  F  street  windows  and  back 
again  to  the  stalwart  baseman  before 
him.  The  baseman  himself  looked  too 
impassive  and  healthy  for  such  roman- 
tic antecedents,  and  the  sight  of  him 
was  somehow  reassuring.  In  this 
mood  the  Colonel's  ears  registered 
with  sharp  distinctness  a  bit  of  talk 
going  on  somewhere  in  the  near  fore- 
ground. 


"Did  you  see  the  game  he  put  up  on 
Saturday?"  said  a  voice.    "Rotten!" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  came  in  milder 
tones.    "He  had  no  errors." 

"Rotten!  He  plays  for  the  grand- 
stand. Pie  wouldn't  have  a  place  on 
the  team  if  he  weren't  such  an  out- 
landish swipe.  It's  a  mystery  to  me 
how  such  men  can  get  along  here. 
Yon  know  he  lets  his  mother  work  to 
put  him  through  college."  The 
speaker  had  an  impudent  bull-dog 
pipe  stuck  in  his  mouth;  but  through 
his  closed  teeth  his  words  were  clearly 
audible  to  persons  round  about.  The 
under  line  of  his  jaw  reproduced  that 
of  his  pipe  exactly.  Lowering  his 
voice  a  little,  but  still  speaking  dis- 
tinctly, the  malcontent  went  on:  "She 
makes  bonnets,  or  corsets,  or  some- 
thing, —  for  actresses.  Actually !  You 
know  the  woman  who'  played  the 
countess  in  'The  Whirl  of  the 
Wicked'?  Cerise  Dresser,  her  name 
was.  Don't  pretend  you  don't,  now. 
Well,  she  told  me  so."  The  manner 
of  the  malcontent  swaggered  even 
through  the  darkness.  Apparently 
the  other  fellow  pretended  he  did  not 
know  or  did  not  care.  The  speaker 
gave  a  puff  at  his  pipe,  and  went  on: 
"Don't  pretend  you  weren't  on  to  her 
the  other  day  at  the  Brown  game.  I 
was,  of  course.  What  should  she  do 
but  single  Pratt  out  first  thing,  —  and 
when  I  told  her  his  name  what  do  you 
suppose  she  said?  She  said  his  mother 
made  bonnets  for  her.  I  thought  I'd 
drop!  —  Or  perhaps — "  the  speaker 
cocked  his  head  with  a  precocious  leer 
—  "perhaps  the  woman  who  makes 
bonnets  for  him  is  some  more  interest- 
ing relation  to  him." 

This  was  the  scene.  Under  the 
shadow  of  his  tree  Colonel  Mowbray 
felt  his  hand  clench  tightly  over 
his  cane.  The  blood  mounted  hotly 
in  his  veins.  One  moment  he  turned 
involuntarily  to  see  if  Allen  had 
noticed,  and  he  thought  even  Allen 
shifted  from  one  foot  to  the  other  un- 
easily. Then  in  another  moment  he 
caught  a  quick  flash  from  the  corner 
of  his  eye,  he  heard  a  thud,  and  the 
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tall  figure  of  the  first  baseman  stood 
over  another  figure  that  lay  heavily  on 
the  ground.  In  less  time  than  it  took 
him  to  realize  what  had  happened,  the 
men  in  their  hitherto  quiet  throng  fell 
back  a  little,  or  shifted  their  positions 
a  little,  and  insensibly  formed  a  pit 
about  the  two  men  in  the  middle. 
Further  away  the  Glee  Club  had  just 
ended  a  song;  there  were  cries  of 
"More!"  again,  and  a  spatter  of  ap- 
plause. This  gave  way  curiously  to 
rustlings  in  the  outer  edges  of  the 
crowd,  as  if  the  word  passed  electri- 
cally hither  and  thither,  and  presently 
in  one  tone  and  another  to  their  com- 
panions and  over  their  shoulders  to 
indefinite  neighbors  behind  the  fellows 
were  crying  eagerly,  "Scrap!    Scrap!" 

Pratt  had  thrown  off  his  jacket. 
From  the  open  chamber  windows  and 
the  twinkling  yard  lamps  on  brackets 
at  the  corners  of  the  buildings  came 
the  only  light,  —  which,  against  the 
dark  coats  of  the  men  behind  him, 
threw  Pratt's  form,  in  his  duck  trou- 
sers, and  his  sinewy  shoulders  under- 
neath the  light  shirt  into  bold  relief. 
He  knelt  with  one  knee  on  the  belly  of 
his  slanderer,  and  bent  his  face  till 
their  noses  almost  touched.  His  fists 
were  still  clenched  tightly. 

"I'll  teach  you  to  be  insulting 
again!"  he  hissed  in  his  face.  Then 
he  stood  up  and  strode  rapidly 
through  the  crowd;  and  even  in  the 
dim  light  one  could  see  that  his  face 
was  as  red  as  fire. 


IV. 

The  game  of  base  ball  on  Holmes 
Field  next  day  had  an  added  interest 
for  Colonel  Mowbray  of  Washington. 
The  pretty  scene  itself,  with  the  gay 
dresses  of  the  women  on  the  benches 
and  the  beautiful  green  reaches  of  the 
grounds,  was  enough  of  itself  to  re- 
member the  occasion  by,  if  there  had 
been  nothing  else.  Involuntarily, 
however,  the  Colonel's  gaze,  during 
Harvard's  innings,  wandered  ever  and 
anon  to  the  tall  figure  of  Sylvia  Pratt's 
son  on  the  first  base. 


It  was  indeed  the  apotheosis  of  Pratt. 
Pratt's  name  could  be  heard  uttered 
from  one  to  another  of  the  smooth 
young  ushers  with  Jacqueminot  roses 
in  their  button-holes,  as  people  passed 
to  their  seats.  Pratt's  name,  as  the 
game  went  on,  sounded  from  time  to 
lime  at  the  end  of  nine  heavy  "Rahs!" 
Pratt,  in  the  language  of  the  sporting 
columns  which  littered  the  window 
seats  next  morning,  saved  more  than 
one  point  from  his  opponents  by  cap- 
turing wild  throws  to  first.  Pratt,  at 
any  rate,  captured  the  spectators,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  Pratt 
saved  the  game. 

It  was  one  of  those  rare  Harvard 
moments  when  the  individual  forgets 
himself  in  an  absorbing  greater  indi- 
vidual, and  commits  himself  unblush- 
ingly  to  hero  worship.  The  hero  of 
the  hour  was  Pratt,  and  the  convinc- 
ing occasion  of  his  heroism  was  the 
second  half  of  the  final  inning,  when 
Harvard  had  lagged  two  runs  behind 
her  hereditary  adversary,  and  already, 
though  two  of  her  men  were  on  bases, 
two<  men  had  been  put  out.  Some  of 
the  people  on  the  benches,  after  the 
Harvard  manner,  were  moving  down 
the  aisles;  others,  this  time  by  far  the 
greater  number,  retaining  for  once 
their  enthusiasm  to  the  end,  remained. 
Even  Allen  by  his  father's  side  was 
joining  in  the  cheering  for  Pratt  as  he 
stepped  forward  to  take  his  turn  at 
the  bat.  The  next  instant,  with  a 
sharp  crack,  the  ball  could  be  seen 
flying  straight  toward  the  pretty  clump 
of  willows  near  the  Law  School,  and 
three  runners  were  tearing  round  the 
bases  as  fast  as  their  stout  legs  could 
carry  them.  As  Pratt,  behind  the  two 
runners  he  had  given  such  an  impetus, 
came  pounding  over  the  home  plate, 
puffing  a  little,  a  tumultuous  shout- 
ing arose  from  the  grand-stands,  and 
people  poured  hither  and  thither  over 
the  field  like  water-flies. 

Colonel  Mowbray  and  Allen  made 
their  way  down  slowly  and  then  halted 
for  a  moment.  Pratt  had  struggled  a 
moment  to  get  into  his  jacket.  There 
was  a  quick  movement  in  the  crowd 
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behind  the  players'  seats,  and  a  bunch 
of  red  roses  fell  beside  his  feet.  Some 
camp  follower,  picking  it  up,  shook  it 
knowingly  before  Pratt's  pleasant 
eyes;  and  in  another  moment,  with  a 
compactly  moving  body  of  his  fellows, 
was  helping  to  bear  the  hero  of  the 
hour  from  the  field  on  a  dozen  loyal 
shoulders.  It  was  a  picture  not  to  be 
forgotten,  —  Pratt's  fines  young  face 
as  he  rode  aloft  above  the  crowds. 

Colonel  Mowbray  and  Allen  fell  in 
with  the  streams  moving  slowly  in  the 
direction  of  the  yard.  There  the  early 
departers  from  the  field  were  leaning 
out  of  the  windows  of  the  dormitories. 
Some,  atoning  for  their  lack  of  faith 
on  the  field,  were  hanging  out  Har- 
vard banners;  and  in  less  time  than 
one  could  realize,  there  was  a  great 
blare  of  instruments  and  the  band, 
heading  rows  and  rows  of  students 
locked  arm  in  arm,  came  braying 
under  the  iron  gateway  by  Holworthy 
and  advanced,  in  defiance  of  authority, 
straight  toward  the  steps  of  Uni- 
versity. 

Colonel  Mowbray  was  thinking. 
Last  night  in  the  yard,  under  the 
trees,  he  had  had  somehow  a  quick 
feeling  of  humiliation.  For  one  mo- 
ment there  had  seized  him,  out  of  that 
past  which  he  would  have  said  was 
dead,  the  feeling  that  he  was  the  one 
to  defend  her  name;  once,  he  knew 
even  now  with  swift  conviction,  he 
would  have  defended  her  name  stoutly. 
Yet  how  long  ago  that  once!  Her 
name  —  had  he  not  indeed  well  nigh 
forgotten  that  name?  Even  the  name 
of  the  beloved  might  be  forgotten  in 
twenty  years.  Twenty  years,  in  the 
Colonel's  philosophy,  was  enough  to 
spread  a  deep  oblivion  for  a  good 
many  things,  even  for  the  name  of  the 
beloved,  —  if  it  was  a  common  name. 
And  twenty  years  was  enough  to  breed 
mortifications  and  disappointments  for 
as  excellent  persons  as  himself. 
Twenty  years  was  enough,  at  any  rate, 
he  had  seen,  to  breed  a  superb  young 
athlete,  a  champion,  a  young  chief 
among  his  comrades.  And  twenty 
years  he  thought  a  little  bitterly  was, 


in  some  people's  sons'  lives,  enough  to 
stamp  a  failure.  The  reflections  of 
Colonel  Mowbray  threatened  to  run 
intoi  irritability.    Just  then  Allen  said: 

"Shall  we  go  to  the  room  and  have 
a  cup  of  tea,  father?" 

His  father  shot  a  quick  glance  at 
him.  He  wondered  if  Allen  was  even 
wicked,  "I'm  used  up,"  he  answered 
curtly.  "Haven't  you  some  club  you 
can  take  me  to,  and  give  me  a  whiskey 
and  seltzer?" 

It  was  the  most  brutal  thing  Colonel 
Mowbray  had  ever  said  to  his  son. 
The  young  man  at  his  side  —  so  much 
began  to  be  evident  from  his  impres- 
sions of  Cambridge  —  was  not  the  sort 
of  fellow  to  fraternize  with  triumphant 
first  basemen,  or  amuse  them,  or  com- 
mand their  admiration.  The  Colonel 
knew  it,  but  he  was  not  immediately 
in  the  mood  to>  repent  his  speech. 
Later,  as  he  made  ready  to  crawl  into 
his  stuffy  berth  in  the  sleeping  car,  he 
began  to  feel  indefinitely  uncom- 
fortable about  that,  and  generally  un- 
comfortable about  the  whole  taste 
which  the  visit  to  Cambridge  promised 
to  leave  with  him.  The  service  on  the 
train  seemed  particularly  bad,  the 
darkey  porter  singularly  impudent. 

He  awoke  next  morning  to  an  un- 
pleasant sense  of  things.  The  station 
in  Washington  seemed  offensively 
crowded.  His  brougham  was  not 
ready  in  its  accustomed  place,  and  the 
streets  were  cluttered  with  some  Sun- 
day excursion.  When  he  did  find  his 
carriage,  he  got  into  it  without  his 
usual  word  to  Roberts  on  the  box; 
and  when  Roberts  started  up  the 
Colonel  unluckily  fell  back  a  bit  pre- 
maturely intx>  his  seat,  with  some  loss 
to  his  dignity.  At  the  same  time  his 
silk  tile  pitched  forward  and  the  stiff 
rim  of  cardboard  rang  soundly  against 
the  bridge  of  his  nose.  "The  deuce!" 
ejaculated  Colonel  Mowbray.  He  set 
the  hat  back  again;  and  there 
flashed  through  his  mind  once  more 
all  the  incidents  of  his  visit  to>  Cam- 
bridge —  the  small  boy  with  the  horse 
chestnut,  and  Allen  laughing  at  his 
discomfiture,  the  concert,  the  episode 
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of  Pratt  and  his  slanderer,  the  look  of 
Allen's  friends,  and,  in  ungrateful  con- 
trast, the  moving  sights  and  sounds  of 
the  ball  game,  with  its  triumph  for  that 
other's  son. 

"F  street,"  just  then,  on  a  corner 


lamp-post,  glanced  past  the  carriage 
windows.  Colonel  Mowbray  felt  the 
last  of  his  good  intentions  and  his  con- 
sistencies ebbing  away.  "The  deuce!" 
he  ejaculated  —  "I'll  raise  the  grass 
widow's  rent!" 


THE    DIVINE    IMAGE. 

By  James    B  tick  ham. 

TO-DAY  I  learned  beyond  a  doubt 
That  God  is  not  past  finding  out. 
I  saw  Him  proven  in  a  face 
Across  the  crowded  market-place. 
One  look  upon  that  countenance  — 
There  was  all  gospel  in  a  glance! 

Just  this,  —  a  good  man's  aspect.     How 
The  inner  love  illumed  his  brow! 

0  love!  who  proves  God  out  of  this, 
Or  tries?     Men  fling  at  Genesis; 
But  here's  a  godlike,  loving  man. 
Come,  —  prove  God  absent,  if  you  can ! 

For  me,  I  have  had  proof  enough : 
I've  seen  God  clearly  in  the  rough. 
You  may  take  Bible,  creeds,  and  all, 
Disprove,  destroy;  so  some  might  fall. 

1  say,  here's  love  in  act  and  look, 
God's  love.    Why  quibble  o'er  a  book? 


BY   M.C.SHELLEY. 
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fIVE  or  six  miles  from  the 
head  of  Loch  Tyne  a 
small  bay  indents  the 
west  side  of  the  lake,  and 
on  a  gently  sloping  lawn 
in  the  centre  of  that  bay 
stands  Inverary  Castle, 
the  chief  seat  of  the 
illustrious  family  of 
Argyll.  It  is  a  fitting 
home  for  the  head  of 
a  great  Highland  clan.  To  the  right 
rises  the  conical  hill  of  Duniquaich, 
with  its  sombre  watch-tower  on  the 
summit,  recalling  those  lawless  days 
the  memory  of  which  contributes  not 
a-  little  to  the  romance  of  the  Scot- 
tish Highlands.  On  the  left,  nestling 
almost  under  the  shadow  of  the  castle, 
lies  the  royal  town  of  Inverary,  the 
latter-day  reminder  of  a  time  when  the 
followers  of  a  great  noble  were  safest 
within  bow-shot  of  his  fortress.  The 
background    is    shut    in    by    tree-clad 


hills,  which  sweep  down  to  the  right 
and  left  on  either  side  of  the  river 
A  ray. 

Bannockburn  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  Argyll  family. 
Although  the  bards  of  this  noble  house 
claim  for  it  an  antiquity  reaching  back 
to  the  shadowy  times  of  the  fifth 
century,  the  earliest  authentic  charter 
connected  with  the  family  belongs  to 
the  year  131 5.  Among  the  adventur- 
ous Scots  who  sided  with  Robert  the 
Bruce  in  his  struggles  for  the  Scot- 
tish crown  was  one  Sir  Neil  Camp- 
bell, of  Lochaw  (the  modern  Loch 
Awe),  and  so  lively  a  sense  did  the 
king  entertain  of  the  services  thus  ren- 
dered, culminating  at  Bannockburn, 
that  he  rewarded  his  follower  with  the 
hand  of  his  own  sister,  the  Lady  Mary 
Bruce.  It  was  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
eldest  son  of  this  union,  that  the 
charter  mentioned  was  granted,  and  it 
secured    to    the    king's    nephew    the 
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barony  of  Lochaw  on  condition  that 
he  provided,  at  his  own  charges  and 
whenever  required,  a  ship  of  forty  oars 
for  the  royal  service. 

It  does  not  appear  when  the  Argyll 
family  took  up  their  residence  at  In- 
verary;  all  that  is  certain  is  that  it  was 
long  prior  to  1474,  for  in  that  year 
King  James  III.,  "for  the  singular 
favour  he  bore  to  his  trusty  and  well 
beloved  cousin  Colin,  Earl  of  Argyll," 
created  the  "Earl's  village  of  Inver- 
ary"  a  free  burgh  of  barony. 

Turner's  etching  of  Inverary  Castle 
is  most  remarkable  for  its  intolerable 
deal  of  landscape  to  one  half-penny 
worth  of  castle,  and  yet  it  is  a  charac- 
teristic transcript  of  the  district,  for  no 
matter  from  what  distant  standpoint 
the  upper  reaches  of  Loch  Tyne  are 
viewed,  the  pointed  turrets  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyll's  home  cannot  fail  to 
arrest  the  eye.  But  it  is  from  the  pub- 
lic grounds  of  the  castle  that  the  most 
picturesque  views  of  the  building  can 
be  obtained.  Whether  seen  through 
glades  of  trees  with  the  sunshine 
transforming  its  sombre  stone  into  de- 
ceptive brightness,  or  blocking  the  end 
of   one   of   the   many    avenues   which 
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stretch  away  into  the  park,  or  with  a 
background  of  threatening  thunder 
clouds  massed  up  Glen  Aray,  the 
castle  asserts  itself  as  the  central  point 
in  these  wide  domains.  If  an  unin- 
terrupted view  of  the  building  is  de- 
sired, it  may  be  had  either  from  the 
bridge  over  the  Aray  on  the  road  out 
to  Dalmally,  or  from  the  private 
gardens  of  the  castle.  It  is  quadran- 
gular in  shape,  with  four  round  towers; 
comprises  a  sunk  basement,  two  main 
floors,  and  an  attic  story;  and  is  domi- 
nated in  the  centre  by  a  square  tower, 
which  rises  some  feet  above  the  main 
building.  When  Dr.  Johnson  visited 
the  castle  in  1773,  he  told  Boswell  that 
the  building  was  too  low,  and  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  it  had  been  a  story 
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higher,  —  a  criticism  that  has  been 
met  to  a  certain  extent,  for  the 
dormer-windowed  story  is  a  later  ad- 
dition. It  is  to  the  third  Duke  of 
Argyll  that  the  present  structure  is 
mainly  due.  Lord  Archibald  Camp- 
bell states  that  when  this  ancestor  of 


during  the  unsettled  times  of  1745. 
The  third  Duke  of  Argyll  is  also  cred- 
ited with  replanning  the  grounds 
around  the  castle. 

Appropriate  in  its  outward  setting 
as  the  chief  home  of  Mac  Cailean  Mor 
—  the    Gaelic    name,    meaning    Great 
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GLIMPSES  OF  THE    CASTLE    INTERIOR. 


his  had  planned  a  new  abode,  he,  in 
1745,  ordered  the  old  castle  to  be 
blown  up,  as  no  longer  fit  for  habita- 
tion. The  new  building  dates  from 
1744-61 ;  but  there  was  an  interruption 
in  the  work  for  a  considerable  period 


Colin's  son,  by  which  the  head  of  the 
Argyll  clan  is  known  in  the  Highlands 
—  Inverary  Castle  also  betrays  by  its 
interior  that  it  is  the  abode  of  a 
Highland  noble.  The  vestibule  leads 
directly  into  the  central  tower.     This 
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handsome  apartment,  known  as  the 
armory,  extends  upwards  to  the  full 
height  of  the  building  and  is  flooded 
with  light  from  gothic  windows  at 
the  top.  Mingling  with  innumerable 
family  portraits  and  other  works  of  art 
are  arms  and  armor  of  infinite  variety 
and  absorbing  historical  interest. 
Here  are  old  flint-lock  muskets  which 
dealt  many  a  death  wound  at  Culloden, 
claymores  which  have  known  the  red 
stain  of  blood,  battle-axes  which  have 
crashed  through  targe  and  helmet, 
and  halberds  which  have  survived 
from  fierce  war  to  grace  the  peaceful 
ceremonials  of  modern  times.  From 
either  side  of  the  armory  a  spacious 
staircase  leads  to  the  second  floor,  and 
on  one  of  the  landings  hangs  a  full 
length  portrait  of  Princess  Louise, 
flanked  by  a  charming  cabinet  which 
is  surmounted  by  an  exquisite  harp. 
The  house  of  Argyll,  it  is  said,  has 
been  famed  for  its  harpers. 

To  the  left  of  the  main  entrance  is 
the  apartment  in  which  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Boswell  were  entertained,  now 
used  principally  as  a  business  and  re- 
ception room.  The  three  chief  apart- 
ments of  the  castle  extend  the  whole 
length  of  one  side  of  the  building, 
their  windows  commanding  unrivalled 
views  of  mountain  and  glen,  One 
corner  is  taken  up  with  the  private 
drawing-room  of  the  duke  and 
duchess,  their  respective  writing  tables 
being  seen  to  the  right  and  left  in  one 
of  the  pictures  here  given.  It  is  a 
dainty   apartment,  furnished   in   fault- 


less taste,  and  hung  with  costly  Flem- 
ish tapestry.  This  is  not  the  only 
room  so  draped.  More  Flemish  tapes- 
try may  be  seen  in  the  state  bed-room, 
and  this  originally  hung  in  the  old 
castle.  Again,  the  large  dining-room 
is  decorated  with  tapestry  of  the 
French  school,  the  colors  being  as 
vivid  as  when  the  cloth  left  the  loom. 
Next  to  the  private  drawing-room, 
and  opening  off  it,  is  the  saloon,  a 
spacious  apartment  richly  decorated 
and  containing  many  noble  family 
portraits.  The  third  room  is  the 
library;  and  here  at  the  small  table  on 
the  left  the  duke  reads  prayers.  There 
are  ample  signs  all  over  the  castle  that 
the  present  head  of  the  Argyll  family 
is  a  student.  Books  overflow  into 
nearly  every  room,  and  under  a  tree  in 
the  gardens  may  be  seen  his  grace's 
special  collection  of  geological  speci- 
mens. 

The  grounds  of  Inverary  Castle  are 
both  spacious  and  well-kept,  and  the 
duke  generously  grants  the  public  free 
admission  even  when  he  is  in  resi- 
dence. One  of  the  principal  roads 
leads  towards  Dalmally,  and  it  passes 
over  a  bridge  —  Frew's  Bridge  —  to 
which  a  legend  with  a  dash  of  humor 
is  attached.  At  his  first  attempt  the 
builder  of  this  bridge  failed,  and  his 
structure    collapsed,  — -  whereupon    he 
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ran  away;  but  the  duke  of  that  time 
fetched  him  back  and  made  him  do  his 
work   over  again  —  with    happier  re- 


sults, as  the  present  soundness  of  the 
structure  bears  witness.  Close  to  this 
bridge,  and  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
river  Aray,  the  Queen  planted  a  silver 
fir  when  on  a  visit  to  the  castle  in 
1875,  and  the  tree  bids  fair  to  attain 
proportions  rivalling  some  of  its 
famous  fellows  in  the  park;  for  the 
trees  of  Inverary  Castle  are  among  its 
lions.  The  duke  claims  that  the  group 
of  trees  close  to  the  stables  is  the  finest 
in  Scotland,  and  he  always  takes  his 
visitors  to  see  them.  Boswell  writes: 
"I  had  a  particular  pride  in  showing 
him  [Dr.  Johnson]  a  great  number  of 
fine,  old  trees,  to  compensate  for  the 
nakedness 

,      which     had 

made  such  an 
impression  on 
him  on  the 
eastern  coast 
o  f  Scotland." 
There  are  many 
m  a  gn  i  ficent 
avenues  in  the 
park,  notably 
one  of  limes 
which  leads  to 
Eas-a  -  chosain 
Glen,  —  that 
glen  of  which 
Archibald,  the 
that    if    heaven 


ninth    earl,    declared 


were   half 
satisfied. 


as   beautiful   he   would   be 


SUSPICION. 


By    William    Francis    Barnard. 

URSE  not,  but  pity  him  whose  fate  it  is 
To  look  distrustfully  upon  his  kind; 
A  woe  full  great  enough  to  bear  is  this, 
With  love  and  faith  cast  out  of  heart  and  mind. 
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NEW    ENGLAND    INFLUENCES    IN    CALIFORNIA. 

By  John    E.    Bennett. 


THE  advent  of  New  Englanders 
in  California  belongs  to  the  haze 
of  California  history.  When, 
shortly  anterior  to  the  gold  rush,  Eu- 
ropeans and  Americans  visited  the 
Cahroc,  Modoc  and  other  Indian 
tribes  which  roamed  the  banks  of  the 
Klamath  river  in  northern  California, 
they  heard  them  speaking  of  "Boston- 
illahie"  as  being  the  United  States, 
and  "Boston  money"  as  the  currency 
of  the  people  who  lived  in  the  United 
States.  The  name  "King  George," 
used  to  designate  the  other  great  en- 
tity in  their  minds,  revealed  that  they 
had  in  times  past  been  trading  with 
both  Englishmen  and  Americans,  and 
that  the  latter  were  New  Englanders, 
for  they  had  left  indelibly  impressed 
upon  the  wild  nomads  the  name  of 
their  great  metropolis. 

Whether  Captain  W.  A.  Richard- 
son, who,  in  1835, 
constructed  t  h  e 
first  tenement  in 
Yerba  Buena,  was 
a  New  Englander, 
history  fails  to  re- 
cord; but  in  that 
straggling  and 
sluggish  growth  of 
the  little  settlement 
of  "Good  Herb," 
dating  from  1835 
to  1847,  when  the 
name  was  changed 
tO'  San  Francisco, 
—  in  this  growth 
New  England  had 
her  contributing 
hand;  for  as  early 
as  November, 
1847,    it   is   related 

that  the   "Sons    of  JUDGE  Stephen    , 

New  England"  met  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  in  that  town,  where  pub- 
lic worship  was  performed,  after  which 


there  was  a  "New  England  dinner"; 
and  thus  was  Thanksgiving  day  pub- 
licly observed  for  the  first  time  in 
California. 

The    New   Englander   who  at   this 
period  is  thrown  most  strongly  in  re- 
lief   against    the    gray   and    indistinct 
background  of  time  is  William  B.  Ide. 
The  rude  chronicles  of  those  times  fail 
to  inform  us  which  state  of  New  Eng- 
land favored  California  with  his  birth 
and   rearing,  but  we  are  told  that  at 
the  time  of  his  ascension  into  public 
notice  he  was  a  "man  of  courage  and 
intelligence,"   and   that   he   had   emi- 
grated to  California  the  year  previous. 
That  year  was  1845.     In  T84-6  Captain 
John  C.  Fremont  of  the  United  States 
Engineers   arrived  at   Monterey  with 
sixty-two  men  intent  upon  exploring 
a  southern  route  from  Missouri  to  the 
Columbia  river.     It  happened  at  that 
time  that  the  feel- 
ing toward  Ameri- 
cans on  the  part  of 
the    Mexican   peo- 
ple and  the  author- 
ities who  ruled  the 
country    was    very 
acrid.   The  ferment 
which  exploded  in 
the    Mexican    war 
had     affected     the 
California  Mexi- 
cans     and      preju- 
diced them  against 
the  resident  citizens 
of     the     United 
States;  it  is  also<  a 
fact  that  the  advent 
of    large    numbers 
of     these      restless 
and   resistless   peo- 
ple  had    amounted 
to  an  invasion,  and  the  native  dignita- 
ries had  become  alarmed  for  their  own 
ascendancy,   and   felt   that  unless   the 
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American  growth  was  checked  the 
country  would  be  wrested  from  its  ex- 
isting- sovereignty.  So  nervous  had 
these  thoughts  made  those  in  office  that 
they  were  momentarily  apprehensive 


: 
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of  an  uprising  among  the  Americans. 
Already  they  had  seized  one  hundred 
Americans,  with  their  effects,  and  sent 
most  of  them  out  of  the  country, 
imagining,  groundlessly,  that  they 
were  concocting  an  uprising.  When, 
therefore,  Fremont  appeared  with  his 
force  of  sixty-two  men,  General  Jose 
Castro,  commandant  of  Monterey, 
could  not  see  in  his  appearance  other 
than  a  declaration  of  war;  and 
he  proceeded  to  meet  him, 
resolved  that  the  condition 
must  be  guerra  a  cuchillo. 
Fremont,  however,  explained 
the  facts  of  his  mission, 
whereat  Castro  professed 
himself  satisfied,  and  retired, 
while  Fremont  proceeded 
northward.  Presently,  how- 
ever, he  learned  that  Castro 
intended  to  attack  him.  Ac- 
cordingly he  fortified  a  posi- 
tion, which  Castro>  felt  pre- 
sented too  much  risk  for  him 
to  attempt  to  take,  so  he  con- 
cluded to  turn  upon  the 
American  settlers  and  drive 
them  all  out  of  the  country. 
Thereupon,  Fremont  gave  up 
his  idea  of  exploring,  and  declared 
war  against  California.     He  surprised 


and  captured  a  military  post  at  So- 
noma, where  he  took  nine  cannon  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  stands  of  arms. 
He  then  appointed  Ide  to  command 
the  garrison,  and  proceeded  up  the 
Sacramento  valley,  where  most  of  the 
Americans  had  their  homes,  to  enlist 
recruits  for  the  war.  Ide,  however, 
was  resolved  that  peace  should  reign 
in  the  Sonoma  district,  and  to  that  end 
he  issued  a  proclamation,  which,  sav- 
oring as  it  does  somewhat  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  echoing  not  a  little  of  its  language, 
is  valuable  as  presenting  the  situation 
of  the  American  colony  in  California 
at  that  time : 

A  Proclamation  to  all  Persons  and  Citi- 
zens of  the  District  of  Sonoma,  request- 
ing them  to  remain  at  peace,  and  follow 
their  rightful  occupations  without  fear 
of  molestation. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  troops 
assembled  at  the  fortress  of  Sonoma  gives 
his  inviolable  pledge  to  all  persons  in 
California,  not  found  under  arms,  that 
they  shall  not  be  disturbed  in  their  per- 
sons, their  property  or  social  relations,  one 
with  another,  by  men  under  his  command. 
He  also  solemnly  declares  his  object  to 
be:  First,  to  defend  himself  and  his  com- 
panions in  arms,  who  were  invited  to  this 
country  by  a  promise  of  lands  upon  which 
to  settle  themselves  and  families  ;  who 
were  also  promised  a  Republican  Govern- 
ment;   when    having    arrived    in    California 


THE    HARVARD    PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH, 
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they   were   denied   the   privilege    of  buying 
or  renting  lands  of  their  friends;  who,  in- 
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stead  of  being  allowed  to  participate  in 
or  being  protected  by  a  Republican  Gov- 
ernment, were  oppressed  by  a  military 
despotism  ;  who  were  even  threatened  by 
proclamation,  by  the  chief  officers  of  the 
aforesaid  despotism,  with  extermination,  if 
they  should  not  depart  out  of  the  country, 
leaving  all  their  property,  arms  and  beasts 
of  burden  ;  and  thus  deprived  of  their 
means  of  fight  or  defence,  were  to  be 
driven  through  deserts  inhabited  by  hos- 
tile Indians  to  certain  destruction. 

To  overthrow  a  government  which  has 
seized  upon  the  property  of  the  missions 
for  its  individual  aggrandizement,  which 
has  ruined  and  shamefully  oppressed  the 
laboring  people  of  California,  by  enormous 
exactions!  on  goods  imported  into  the 
country,  is  the  determined  purpose  of  the 
brave  men  who  are  associated  under  my 
command. 

I  also  solemnly  declare  my  object,  in  the 
second  place,  to  be  to  invite  all  peaceable 
and  good  citizens  of  California,  who  are 
friendly  to  the  maintenance  of  good  order 
and  equal  rights,  and  I  do  hereby  invite 
them  to  repair  to  my  camp  at  Sonoma, 
without  delay,  to  assist  us  in  establishing 
and  perpetuating  a  Republican  Govern- 
ment, which  shall  secure  to  all  civil  and 
religious  liberty  ;  which  shall  encourage 
virtue  and  literature  ;  which  shall  leave 
unshackled  by  fetters  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  manufactures. 

I  further  declare,  that  I  rely  upon  the 
rectitude  of  our  institutions,  the  favor  of 
heaven,   and  the  bravery  of  those  who  are 


bound  and  associated  with  me  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  self-preservation,  by  the  love  of 
truth,  and  the  hatred  of  tyranny,  for  my 
hopes    of  success. 

I  furthermore  declare,  that  I  believe  that 
a  government  to  be  prosperous  and  happy, 
must  originate  with  the  people  who  are 
friendly  to  its.  existence  ;  that  the  citizens 
are  its  guardians,  the  officers  its  servants, 
its  glory,  its  reward. 

WILLIAM   B.   IDE. 

Headquarters,  Sonoma,  June   18,    1846. 


REV.    HENRY   DURANT. 

First    President    of    the    Uni- 
versity  of  California. 
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Ide's  pronuncia- 
mento  alarmed  and 
grieved  the  Spanish 
governor,  Don  Pio 
Pico,  destined  to  be 
the  last  of  his  line. 
He  produced  a  min- 
gled wail  and  protest 
to  the  length  of  many 
pages  and  forwarded 
it  to  Thomas  O.  Lar- 
kin,  late  of  Massachu- 
setts, then  United 
States  consul  at  Mon- 
terey, who  replied  to 
it  in  a  fashion  which 
left  the  governor  as 
unsatisfied  as  ever.  It 
is  not  related  to  what 
extent  Ide  figured  in 
the  campaign  against  the  resident 
Spaniards  and  Mexicans,  which  occu- 
pied the  two  following  years,  and  which 
resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  that  gov- 
ernment, even  before  the  conclusion 
of  hostilities  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  the  treaty  following 
which  confirmed  to  us  the  territory  of 
northern  or  Upper,  or,  as  it  was  called, 
Alta  California. 

But  m  that  sudden  and  violent  in- 
flux of  humanity  into  California  in 
those  strange  years  of  1849  and  1850, 
New  England  influence  began  to  exert 
itself  in  native  strength.  The  share 
which  New  England  bore  in  that  un- 
precedented transmigration  may  be 
approximated  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
year  1849,  out  °f  about  275  vessels* 
which  arrived  at  San  Francisco  from 
ports  of  the  United  States,  121  bore 
clearances  from  New  England  ports. 
Of  these,  58  were  from  Boston, 22  from 
Nantucket,  19  from  New  London, 
Conn.,  15  from  New  Bedford,  —  and 
so  down,  until  it  appears  that  almost 
every  New  England  seaport  contrib- 
uted one  or  more  vessels  to<  the  great 
New  England  quota.  These  vessels, 
some  of  them  steam,  others  of  almost 
every  character  of  rig  known  to  ma- 
rine navigation,  were  upon   reaching 

*The  total  number  of  vessels  which  ar- 
rived in  San  Francisco  in  1850  was  1100. 
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their  destination 
abandoned  by  their 
crews,  who  joined 
the  feverish  horde 
headed  for  the  mines, 
and  many  of  them 
never  found  their  way 
back  to  their  owners. 
Often  wholly  unsal- 
able, they  were  left 
to  rot  at  anchor, 
abandoned  or  used 
only  as  bunking 
quarters  by  those 
who  secured  permis- 
sion to  sleep  aboard 
them  to  escape  the 
payment  of  five  dol- 
lars a  night  for  the 
poorest  lodgings; 
some  of  them  lay  at  their  anchors  in 
the  bay  until  the  cutting  down  of  the 
hills  and  the  filling  up  of  the  water 
front   reclaimed    large    areas    of    land 

. .  -  .     <  ■  % 
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from  the  bay,  and  they  were  embedded 
in  the  earth  high  and  dry,  in  the  centre 
of  the  business  section ;  there  they  were 
used  for  warehouses,  saloons  and 
stores,  and  one  of  them  goes  down  in 
the  history  of  the  town  memorable  as 
one  of  the  earliest  of  the  city  prisons. 
These  vessels  were  all  laden  with  as 
many  passengers  as  they  could  con- 
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tain,  —  it  would  be  improper  to  say 
"accommodate,"  —  on  board;  I  esti- 
mate that  they  bore  an  average  of  250 
passengers,  —  so  that  in  that  single 
year  the  emigration  from  New  Eng- 
land was  between  thirty-five  and  forty 
thousand  persons,  counting  the  crews 
of  the  ships  and  some  parties  which 
arrived  overland.  The  first  of  these 
arrivals  found  California  peopled 
mainly  by  its  aboriginal  Indians  and 
their  Spanish  conquerors,  the  latter 
grading  not  far  above  the  first  in  the 
?cale  of  progress.  The  country  was 
pastoral;  its  wide  valleys  grazed  innu- 
merable cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  arti- 
cles which  a  few  ships  stopped  yearly 
upon  the  coast  to  secure  were  princi- 
pally tallow  and  hides.  Her  people 
were  indisposed  to  the  exercise  of  any 
effort  which  did  not  mingle  the  ele- 
ment of  sport.  They  excelled  as  horse- 
men and  as  throwers  of  the  lariat, 
while  the  dance  and  the  tambourine, 
interrupted  occasionally  by  the  duello 
and  the  dirk,  occupied  the  chief  share 
of  their  waking  hours. 

The  world-shaking  incident  at  Sut- 
ter's mill,  as  by  the  presto  of  a  magi- 
cian's wand,  rang  a  sudden  change 
upon  this  scene.  The  wide  and  sparsely 
figured  pastoral  picture  became  the 
background  of  a  dark  and  waving  line 
which  marked  the  swarm  of  the  dar- 


ing, often  the  desperate  as  well  as  the 
brave,  who  were  gathering  into  this 
region  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth.  Upon  the  arrival  of  this  train, 
therefore,  the  New  England  contin- 
gent found  nothing  of  the  human  sort 
lesident  within  the  country,  which  in 
the  race  toward  a  higher  standard  of 
living,  toward  greatness  as  it  is  reck- 
oned by  men,  could  ofTer  them  compe- 
tition. 

They  were  themselves  mostly  young 
men  and  poor  men;  there  were  few 
who  had  not  been  raised  as  farmers; 
a  few  had  closed  out  their  small  stocks 
of  merchandise  to  acquire  funds  need- 
ful to  defray  their  costs  of  passage 
hither.  The  country  which  they  en- 
tered was  new  and  wild,  cast  upon  the 
isothermal  of  Southern  Italy  with  its 
soft  climate,  infinitely  rich  in  natural 
resources,  all  comparatively  free  of 
access,  awaiting  only  the  developing 
hand  of  man.  They  were  set  adrift 
among  a  mass  of  men  who  had  been, 
as  by  a  convulsion,  precipitated  to- 
gether from  all  the  regions  of  the 
world.  The  restless,  energetic,  ignor- 
ant from  all  nations  of  Europe,  poor 
in  all  but  muscular  strength,  the  fron- 
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tiersmen  from  the  Western  backwoods 
untamed  to  the  gentler  customs  of  the 
denser  civilization  of  the  East,  the  Vir- 
ginian fresh  from  his  negro  slave  driv- 
ing on  his  native  plantation,  the  Ten- 
nesseean,  with  his  coonskin  cap  and 
rifle,  the  Texas 
ranger  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  miner, 
Chilians,  Peruvians, 
Coolies  from  China, 
Kanakas  from  Ha- 
waii, constituted  the 
complex  aggregation 
which  concentrated 
here  in  those  two 
or  three  years  of  con- 
fusion which  make 
the  formative  period 
of  California  history. 
Of  this  heterogene- 
ous mass  it  is  reck- 
oned that  those  of 
New  England  par- 
entage numbered 
about  25  per  cent. 

Consider  a  community  made  up  of 
such  constituents.  Sprinkle  it  with 
granular  gold  so<  that  there  shall  fall 
upon  each  man  what  a  year  before  he 
would  have  esteemed  a  competence  far 
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beyond  his  reach.  Infect  him  with  the 
idea  that  his  gold  sieve  is  a  never-fail- 
ing cornucopia  and  that  he  need  have 
no  fear  for  the  morrow;  then  cut  him 
loose  from  the  influences  of  his  own 
family  and  those  restraints  which  the 
presence  of  pure  women  exert  upon 
him,  —  and  you  have  the  condition  of 
the  majority  in  California  during  these 
two  years,  while  San  Francisco  was 
building  from  a  hamlet  of  a  few  huts 
to  a  city  of  forty  thousand.  The  clack 
of  poker  chips  and  the  banging  of  fists 
on  bars,  the  triumphant  laughter  of  the 
winner  of  the  jack  pot  or  of  the  man 
who  had  coppered  the  ace,  the  denun- 
ciatory oath,  the  click  of  the  revolver 
cock  and  the  bang  of  its  sudden  shot, 
crowds  of  coarsely  garbed  men  loiter- 
ing on  the  streets,  the  rank  scent  of 
cookery,  and  the  pervading  bustle  and 
buzz,  with  the  glare  of  lights  at  night 
from  open  doors  within  which  there 
seemed  the  same  stir  as  without,  — 
such  were  the  impressions  which 
crowded  upon  one  who  might  have 
walked  through  the  centre  of  San 
Francisco  in  the  year  1850. 

In  other  towns  of  the  state  affected 
by  or  built  by  this 
world's  stampede  of 
the  gold  diseased  the 
condition  was  the 
"     ^  same.      That    anchor 

f$  of  man  to  morals,  the 

greatest  institution  of 
society  which  we  call 
the  Home,  did  not 
exist.  "Sacramento 
in  1850,"  says  a 
writer  upon  the  sub- 
ject, "numbered  a 
population  of  12,000, 
and  contained  only 
two  families.  Home 
life  was  unknown. 
On  many  of  the  most 
important  corners 
was  a  gilded  palace 
of  infamy.  Gambling  and  drinkingwere 
almost  universal.  Few  pioneers  with- 
stood altogether  the  allurements  to 
dissipation  which  environed  them.  The 
young  man  who  possessed  the  strength 
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of  mind  to  resist  the  temptations  which 
beset  him  on  every  hand  was  an  anom- 
aly as  rare  as  the  presence  of  a  pure 
woman.  Cut  off  from,  almost  every  re- 
straining- influence,  many  plunged  into 
a  delirium  of  speculation  which  ig- 
nored to-morrow,  staking  all  upon  the 
issue  of  to-day.  Sacramento,  like  the 
rest  of  California  at  that  date,  pre- 
sented a  spectacle  of  headlong  aban- 
donment and  speculation." 

In  this  pandemonium  of  dissolution 
and  prodigality  the  conduct  of  the 
New  Englanders  generally  presented 
a  severe  contrast  to  that  of  the  individ- 
uals who  surrounded  them.  They  had 
been  raised  in  a  different  school.  Their 
early  training  under  the  tutelage  of 
moral  and  austere  parents,  with  indus- 
try taught  as  a  duty  and  shaped  by  ar- 
duous practice  into  a  habit  necessary 
to  happiness,  economy  in  personal  ex- 
penditures erected  into*  a  principle 
which  simplified  their  tastes,  above  all 
practical  and  cool,  the  New  Eng- 
lander,  his  body  grown  upon  the  cold 
soil  of  his  native  farm,  with  the  health 
of  its  maples  and  the  strength  of  its 
elms,  fronted  the  condition  about  him 
with  an  equipment  such  as  few  others 


possessed.  Such  men  soon  came  to  be 
recognized  by  the  communities  as  the 
standard  element  of  society,  so>  that 
in  the  minds  and  language  of  the  na- 
tive population  the  term  "Yankee" 
designated  all  United  States  emi- 
grants, it  mattered  not  from  what  part 
of  the  country  they  had  come.  It  was 
a  word  synonymous  with  "American," 
as  used  by  Europeans.  But  if  the 
native  Californian  had  scrutinized  the 
new  population  he  would  have  found 
a  vast  difference  between  the  real 
Yankee  and  others  with  whom  he  had 
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invested  the  name.  The  New  Eng- 
enders were  not  miners.  They  were 
traders  or  adventurers  in  commercial 
enterprises.  Of  course,  upon  their  ar- 
rival in  the  country,  all,  no  matter 
whence  they  came,  responded  to  the 
impulse  of  the  magnet  which  had 
drawn  them  thither  and  skurried  as 
fast  as  they  could  to  the  mines.  But 
however  closely  the  Australians  or  the 
Canadians  clung  to  their  square  yards 
of  gravel  wash  in  the  lap  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  New  Englander  found  his 
fever  allayed  by  a  few  weeks'  shaking 
of  the  gold  pan  or  the  sluice  box.  He 
knew  nothing  of  mining  and  little  of 
geology,  and  the  great  granite  rocks 


that  time.  They  did  not  keep  saloons 
nor  gambling  houses,  nor  head  filibus- 
tering parties  to  Mexico,  nor  rush  off 
to  Ballarat  at  the  cry  of  gold  from  that 
quarter.  They  had  come  to  California 
to  enhance  their  fortunes.  Having  at- 
tained this  they  expected  to  return  to 
their  families  in  New  England,  it  is 
true;  but  this  thought  was  an  addi- 
tional check  at  any  exposure  to  lapse 
against  their  life  teachings. 

That  thousands  of  them  did  not  re- 
turn was  but  a  natural  consequence  of 
their  activities.  The  flakes  and  but- 
tons of  gold  were  soon  winnowed  from 
the  sands  to  such  extent  that  compara- 
tively  few    miners    continued    to   find 
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and  heavy  boulders,  the  barrenness 
and  desolation  of  that  bleak  scenery, 
was  upon  the  imagination  of  the  Ver- 
monter  or  the  Rhode  Islander  unat- 
tended by  that  stimulating  apprecia- 
tion of  the  relation  of  lava  and  silt  to 
the  presence  of  gold  which  made  the 
surroundings  inspiring  to  the  man 
who  had  dug  in  the  gravels  of  Victoria 
or  New  South  Wales.  They  soon 
abandoned  the  mines  and  clustered  in 
the  settlements  to  start  stores  and 
banks,  practice  lawT,  navigate  boats, 
saw  trees  into  lumber,  turn  men  to 
tilling  the  fields  and  manufacture  those 
few  much  needed  commodities  possi- 
ble of  being  produced  in  California  at 


profit  in  the  operation;  but  the  wide 
sweeps  of  fertile  valleys,  the  vast  forests 
of  giant  trees,  the  water  power  of  the 
streams  and  the  rich  resources  of  the 
ocean's  estuaries  were  exhaustless  in 
their  bounties  of  material  wealth,  — 
and  to  these  industry  became  finally 
turned.  In  those  fields  the  New  Eng- 
lander was  already  at  work ;  and  in  the 
development  of  these  natural  opportu- 
nities his  greatest  industrial  influence 
has  been  felt. 

As  Carlyle  tells  us,  "universal  his- 
tory, the  history  of  what  man  has  ac- 
complished in  this  world,  is  at  bottom 
the  history  of  the  great  men  who  have 
worked  here."    So,  indeed,  is  a  narra- 
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tive  of  the  influence  which  has  been 
exerted  upon  California  by  New  Eng- 
land but  an  account  of  the  lives  of  her 
sons  who  have  lived  and 
labored  here.  Among 
these  some  stand  pre- 
eminent above  their  fel- 
lows. Some,  masters  of 
vast  enterprises,  some  by 
their  immediate  contact 
and  by  the  disposition  of 
properties  under  their 
control,  have  affected 
and  do  affect  the  lives  of 
thousands.  In  the  roster 
of  the  great  and  influen- 
tial men  of  California  I 
believe  there   are   to   be  john  f 

r  i  .-  ,    1         Editor  of  San 

found  proportionately 
many  more  names  which  were  be- 
stowed in  New  England  than  in  any 
other  six  states  of  the  Union.  The 
tablet  of  the  presidents  of  the  Pioneers' 
Society  may  give  some  indication  of 
the  truth  of  this.  That  organization 
was  formed  in  1850,  to  comprise  per- 
sons who  came  to  California  prior  to 
that  year.  It  was  designed  to  provide 
and  invest  a  fund  to  care  for  the  fami- 
lies of  its  members  in  the  event  of  their 
death.  Of  this  organization,  the  first 
president  and  the  prime  mover  in  the 
provident  enterprise  was  William  Davis 
Merry  Howard  of  Massachusetts.  A 
vice  presidentand  subsequent  president 
was  Samuel  Brannan  of  Maine.  The 
organization  has  up  to  the  present  time 


had  thirty-nine  presidents,  of  Eu- 
ropean as  well  as  American  nativity, 
and  of  these  ten  were  born  in  New 
England.  They  were,  following  How- 
ard and  Brannan,  Thomas  O.  Larkin, 
William  B.  Farwell,  Richard  Chenery 
and  Isaac  E.  Davis  of  Massachusetts, 
Livingston  L.  Baker  and  William  H. 
Clark  of  Maine,  and  Henry  L.  Dodge 
and  Heber  N.  Tilden  of  Vermont. 

Perhaps  the  function  through  which 
the  most  potent  and  formative  influ- 
ence can  be  exerted  upon  a  population 
is  the  profession  of  the  law.  At  the 
head  of  this  in  California  stood  for 
years  Stephen  J.  Field,  for  thirty  years 
past  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  He  was  born  at 
Haddam,  Connecticut,  in  1816,  his 
father  being  the  famous  Rev.  Dudley 
Field.  His  grandfathers, 
Timothy  Field  and  Noah 
Dickenson, were  captains 
in  the  Revolutionary 
war.  At  an  early  age 
young  Field  accom- 
panied his  brother-in- 
law,  Rev.  Joshua  Brewer, 
on  a  mission  to  Greece, 
where  he  learned  to 
speak  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  also  learned 
the  elements  of  Turk- 
ish, French  and  Italian. 
He  graduated  from  Will- 
Hams     College     in     1833,     delivering 
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the  Greek  oration.  At  this  time  he 
was  looking  toward  a  professorship 
of  Oriental  languages;  but  he  sub- 
sequently studied  law  in  the  office 
of  his  brother,  David  Dudley  Field,  of 
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New  York.  While  in  Paris  in  1848 
he  read  President  Polk's  message  to 
Congress  detailing  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California.  He  remembered 
that  he  had  been  advised  by  members 
of  his  family  to  go>  to  that  country  and 
settle,  believing  as  they  did  that  the 
opportunities  for  a  young  practitioner 
would  be  greater  there  than  in  the 
East.  On  December  28,  1849,  Mr. 
Field  arrived  in  San  Francisco. 
Through  the  rabble  and  rush  he  made 
his  way,  tx>  find  rents  so  high  that  he 
was  forced  to  pay  $300  in  advance  for 
a  month's  rent  of  a  single  room  in  a 
shack  for  a  law-office.  Passing  one  day 
a  sign  bearing  the  name  of  Jonathan 
D.  Stevenson,  he  recollected  that  he 
had  a  note  of  this  man's  in  his  pocket, 
which  his  brother  had  given  him,  a 
note  for  $400.  He  called  on  Stevenson, 
who  had  left  New  York  about  two 
years  previously, — and  who  told  Field 
that  he  had  made  $200,000  since  he 
had  opened  his  office  by  buying  gold 
dust.  The  note  was  paid.  About  the 
same  time  Field  received  a  bundle  of 
papers  from  New  York.  He  found  a 
ready  sale  for  these  at  $1  each,  from 
this  source  realizing  $34.  Shortly  after 
he  went  up  the  Sacramento  river  to 


examine  the  mines.  He  was  not  en- 
ticed by  explorations  of  that  charac- 
ter, but  gravitated  to  a  place  where  a 
town  was  being  started.  The  land 
grabber  had  got  there  before  him, 
however,  and  had  the  site  plotted  on 
paper  and  was  taxing  immigrants 
whatever  he  could  make  them  give  up 
in  the  way  of  payments  for  lots  for  the 
privilege  of  doing  business  in  the  town. 
Field  was  without  money,  but  he  put 
his  name  down  for  sixty-five  lots,  for 
which  he  became  indebted  to  the 
speculator  for  $16,250.  The  boomer 
at  once  gave  it  out  that  Judge  Field, 
an  eminent  capitalist  and  lawyer  of 
New  York,  was  investing  heavily  in 
Yubaville  town  lands,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to'  intensify  the  rush  for 
lots  and  enable  the  boomer  to  advance 
the  prices  of  his  holdings.  This  cheap 
advertising  benefited  Field,  however; 
for  it  elected  him  alcalde  of  the  town 
in  a  contest  which  occurred  a  day  or 
two  afterward,  and  within  the  ninety 
days  following  he  had  sold  $25,000 
worth  of  his  lots  and  still  had  the 
greater  number  of  them  left. 

Judge  Field  was  a  member  of  the 
first  legislative  assembly,  and  was  one 
of  the  judiciary  committee.    In  this  ca- 
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pacity  he  framed  the  bill  creating  the 
judiciary  system  of  California  which 
is  still  in  force.  He  was  appointed  codi- 
fier  of  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  as  such 
gave  it  the   codes  which  are   still  in 
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force,  his  work  in  this  connection 
being  much  the  same  as  that  which 
his  brother  David  Dudley  did  for  the 
state  of  New  York.  In  1857  Judge 
Field  was  elected  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  state,  where  he  continued 
an  associate  justice  until  Terry,  then 
chief  justice,  resigned  to  fight  a  duel 
with  Senator  David  C.  Broderick, 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  the 
latter,  when  Judge  Field  was  elevated 
to  the  chief  justiceship.  By  a  curious 
fatality,  this  same  Terry  was  years 
afterward  killed  by  a  United  States 
deputy  marshal  while  he  was  in  the  act 
of  making  a  murderous  attack  upon 
Judge  Field  in  a  railroad  eating-house 
in  California,  the  attack  growing  out 
of  an  opinion  rendered  by  Judge  Field 
from  the  bench,  adverse  to  interests  in 
which  Terry  was  concerned. 

Throughout  the  New  England 
colony  in  California  ran  a  strong  vein 
of  religious  feeling,  often  in  sharp  con- 
tradistinction to  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment. It  is  notable  that  one  of  the 
most  strongly  condemned  acts  of 
Judge  Field  was  his  dissenting  opinion 
while  on  the  California  Supreme  bench 
upholding  the  Sunday  closing  law. 
When  the  organization  of  the  tenth 
United  States  judicial  district  created 


an  additional  justiceship  upon  the 
United  States  Supreme  bench,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  appointed  Justice  Field 
to  that  office,  and  he  took  his  seat  in 
1863. 

But  lawyers  who  left  New  England 
to  become  parts  of  the  state  of  Califor- 
nia did  not  always  adhere  to  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  Frederick  Billings,  after 
conducting  for  several  years  one  of 
the  largest  law  practices  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  1873  purchased  a  one-twelfth 
interest  in  the  Northern  Pacific  rail- 
road, and  thenceforward  his  life  work 
was  as  a  railroad  operator.  He  was 
born  at  Royalton,  Vt.,  in  1823.  He  ar- 
rived in  California  in  the  spring  of 
1849,  having  graduated  from  a  college 
in  Connecticut,  four  years  previously. 
He  formed  a  law  partnership  in  San 
Francisco  with  four  other  lawyers,  one 
of  the  firm  being  Henry  W.  Halleck, 
subsequently  famous  as  a  captain  of 
the  Union  forces  in  the  war.  Mr. 
Billings's  function  in  the  firm  was  as 
a  counselor,  and  it  is  related  that  one 
firm  paid  him  a  regular  fee  of  $30,000 
a    year.      He   built    the    Montgomery 
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block  in  San  Francisco  at  a  cost  of 
$400,000,  —  at  the  time  the  largest 
building  in  the  city.  When  the  war 
ferment  absorbed  all  thought  and  it 
was  doubtful  whether  California  would 
remain  with  the  Union,  he  spoke  with 
Thomas  Starr  King  on  the  stump 
throughout  the  state  and  contributed 
largely  toward  holding  the  state 
against  the  machinations  of  the  South- 
ern sympathizers.  During  the  second 
term  of  President  Lincoln,  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  legislature  requested 
the  President  to  appoint  him  a  mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  in  San  Francisco,  which  was 
started  in  1850,  and  himself  paid 
nearly  the  entire  cost  of  the  church 
structure.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  University  of  California,  and  as 
late  as  1884,  after  he  had  made  mil- 
lions out  of  the  Northern  Pacific  rail- 
road, he  regretted  that  he  had  not 
accepted  the  presidency  of  that  insti- 
tution when  it  was  offered  him  in  the 
sixties.  He  returned  in  1866  to  his 
home  in  Woodstock,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death  in  1890,  his 
operations  in  connection  with  the  rail- 
road belonging  to  the  period  of  his 
residence  there  after  his  career  in  Cali- 
fornia was  closed.  The  influence 
which  he  exerted  in  California,  how- 
ever, is  enduring.  It  was  California 
which  gave  him  his  start  in  life  and 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  fulfill  the 
great  offices  and  perform  the  import- 
ant services  to  which  the  remainder  of 
his  life  was  devoted. 

George  C.  Perkins,  one  of  the 
present  United  States  senators  from 
California,  was  born  in  Kennebunk- 
port,  Me.,  in  1839,  and  arrived  in 
California  in  October,  1855.  His  first 
employment  here  was  as  a  wharf  hand 
on  the  docks  of  San  Francisco.  Sub- 
sequently he  became  one  of  the  owners 
of  a  line  of  steamships  which  ran  and 
still  run)  up  and  down  the  coast,  now 
delivering  goods  at  those  wharves 
upon  which  he  used  to  work.  He  had 
Been  inured  to  a  sailor's  life  before 
he  reached  California,  having  been  to 


Europe  as  a  hand  before  the  mast. 
His  father  was  an  officer  on  a  vessel 
trading  between  New  England  and  the 
West  Indies,  and  his  mother  was  Lu- 
cinda  Fairfield,  a  relative  of  Governor 
Fairfield  and  Governor  King.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival  young  Perkins  went 
to  Oroville  and  obtained  employment 
in  a  store  as  porter.  In  two*  years  he 
had  saved  $800,  which  he  paid  on  the 
purchase  of  a  ferry,  giving  his  note  for 
the  balance  of  $1,200.  Very  soon  he 
sold  out  the  ferry  at  a  profit  of  $1,000, 
and  returned  to  the  store  to  work  as,  a 
clerk  at  a  salary  of  $80  per  month. 
In  three  years  he  had  bought  out  the 
store.  His  first  month's  sales  were 
$4,000,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  they 
were  $15,000  per  month;  the  second 
year  they  had  grown  to<  $25,000  per 
month;  then  he  added  ft  flour  mill 
and  increased  his  annual  business 
to  $500,000.  In  1872  he  joined  the 
firm  of  Goodall  &  Nelson  and  started 
what  subsequently  became  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Steamship  Company,  an 
interest  in  which  he  yet  owns.  He 
was  elected  on  the  Republican  ticket 
in  1869  to  the  state  Senate,  and  in  1880 
he  was  elected  governor.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Markham  to  the 
United  States  Senate  to  fill  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Senator 
Stanford,  and  he  was  re-elected  to  the 
position  by  the  last  legislature.  The 
influence  of  Senator  Perkins  has  been 
as  great  perhaps  in  a  social  way  as  in 
politics  and  industry.  He  has  deliv- 
ered lectures  for  the  benefit  of  churches 
and  benevolent  institutions,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid  Soci- 
ety, was  president  of  the  Art  Associa- 
tion, of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
many  other  organizations.  Through- 
out his  strength  has  lain  in  the  purity 
of  his  motives,  his  industry  and  his 
broad  charity. 

When  the  future  historian  shall 
come  to  study  the  life  and  character 
of  Collis  P.  Huntington,  he  will  have 
to  deal  with  one  of  the  most  potential 
figures  that  has  ever  appeared  in  the 
arena  of  railroad  operations  in  the 
United  States  or  in  the  world.     Hunt- 
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ington  was  born  in  Harwinton,  Ct., 
in  1 82 1,  his  father  being  William 
Huntington,  a  descendant  of  a  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  president  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. Notwithstanding  this  high  an- 
cestry, the  boy  Huntington  was  poor. 
He  worked  at  fifteen  for  a  farmer  for 
$15  per  month,  and  such  was  his  native 
frugality  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  he 
had  every  cent  of  his  wages.  He 
moved  to  New  York  at  an  early  age, 
and  kept  a  small  store  there.  Catch- 
ing the  gold  fever,  he  started  for  Cali- 
fornia in  1848  by  the  way  of  Panama. 
He  had  $1,200  when  he  started;  and 
such  were  the  opportunities  for 
money-making  open  to  those  in  the 
centre  of  that  maelstrom  of  immigra- 
tion, that  during  a  brief  pause  upon 
the  isthmus  he  accumulated  by  his 
mercantile  ventures  over  $4,000  in 
addition  to  the  funds  he  already  had. 
The  first  few  days  after  arriving  in  San 
Francisco  he  found  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  $1,000  more;  and  with  this 
stock  of  money  he  went  to1  Sacramento 
and  opened  a  general  merchandise 
store.  Among  that  entire  bevy  of 
traders  who  retailed  to  the  California 
consumers  of  that  period,  it  is  safe  to 
say  there  was  no  other  who  was  so 
close  a  student  of  the  condition  of  the 
markets  and  the  opportunities  pre- 
sented as  Mr.  Huntington.  His  store 
soon  became  the  largest  in  Sacra- 
mento, and  in  a  few  years  he  was  one 
of  the  wealthiest  men  of  the  place,  and 
the  firm  of  Huntington  &  Hopkins 
was  the  strongest  in  the  state.  It  is 
a  remarkable  indication  of  the  feeling 
of  New  Englanders  generally  toward 
mining  that,  though  no  man  was  en- 
gaged more  actively  in  the  industrial 
affairs  of  the  state  than  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton, he  never  owned  a  dollar  of  mining 
stock  nor  was  otherwise  interested  in 
a  mine. 

In  i860  the  feeling  in  the  state  for 
the  building  of  a  railroad  to  the  East 
was  exceedingly  strong,  and  both 
Congress  and  the  state  legislatures  had 
appropriated  large  amounts  for  sur- 
veys to  that  end.     The  great  obstacle 


was  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains. 
Theodore  D.  Judah,  a  civil  engineer, 
believed  that  he  knew  a  route  for  a 
passage  through  the  main  range,  and 
he  went  to  Sacramento  and  started  in 
working  up  an  agitation  to  raise  funds 
for  the  making  of  the  survey.  Hunt- 
ington sent  for  him  and  agreed  to  se- 
cure seven  men  who  would  contribute 
a  fund  of  $35,000  to  make  the  survey. 
This  was  done,  the  route  proved  a  suc- 
cess, and  these  seven,  of  whom  Mr. 
Huntington  was  one,  organized  in 
1 86 1  the  Central  Railroad  Company  of 
California,  with  a  capitalization  of 
$8,000,000.  Messrs.  Huntington  and 
judah  then  started  to  Washington  to 
solicit  Congress  to  aid  them  in  build- 
ing the  proposed  road.  They  found  that 
the  feeling  there  for  a  railroad  con- 
nection with  California  was  very  great. 
The  war  cloud  was  over  us,  the  Mason 
and  Slidell  incident  had  already  oc- 
curred, England  had  possessions  on 
the  Pacific  coast  and  war  ships  there, 
and  it  was  felt  that  unless  there  could 
be  a  railroad  which  the  military  might 
use  across  the  continent  the  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States  on  the 
Pacific  might  be  endangered.  Such 
being  the  situation,  Congress  was  pre- 
pared to  listen  to  Mr.  Huntington  and 
to  make  him  highly  favorable  conces- 
sions. He  succeeded  in  securing  an 
act  providing  that  he  might  build  a 
railroad  from  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  Sacramento  river  eastward  until 
he  met  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  that 
his  company  should  be  given  every  al- 
ternate square  mile  of  land  through 
a  strip  extending  ten  miles  on  each 
side  of  the  railroad,  and  should  be 
loaned  six  per  cent  thirty  year  bonds 
of  the  United  States  to  the  extent  of 
from  $32,000  to  $48,000  for  every  mile 
of  road  built.  The  road  was  built,  and 
on  the  day  of  the  driving  of  the  gold 
spike  a  new  era  was  opened  in  Califor- 
nia history. 

The  man  whom  Californians  regard 
as  having  been  distinctively  the  savior 
of  the  state  to  the  Union  is  Thomas 
Starr  King,  who  in  i860  was  called 
from     the     Hollis     Street     Unitarian 
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church  in  Boston  to  San  Francisco 
and  took  the  pastorate  of  the  Congre- 
gational church  in  that  city.  Mr. 
King  was-  a  brilliant  orator,  a  man  of 
strong,  magnetic  bearing,  who  was 
worked  into  a  fever  shortly  after  his 
arrival  by  the  unpatriotic  purpose  of  a 
large  party  in  the  state,  which  pro- 
posed to  take  advantage  of  the  predica- 
ment of  the  government,  to  have 
California  go  out  of  the  Union,  and  to 
form  an  independent  republic.  Mr. 
King's  efforts  against  this  plot  drew 
upon  him  the  attention  of  the  whole 
state.  Entire  communities  turned  out 
to  hear  his  burning  patriotic  utter- 
ances in-  denunciation  of  it.  He  had 
with  him  the  entire  New  England 
colony.  The  opposition  was  destroyed 
at  the  polls,  and  he  won  the  day.  His 
great  exertions,  however,  cost  him  his 
life,  for  shortly  afterward  he  died.  He 
was  buried  with  distinguished  honors, 
civic  as  well  as  military,  the  governor 
and  state  dignitaries  attending  his 
funeral,  the  United  States  forces  fur- 
nishing military  escort. 

The  name  of  Otis  is  one  of  the  most 
noble  in  Massachusetts  history.  James 
Otis,  "the  patriot,"  as  he  was  called, 
bore  such  a  part  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution  that  John  Adams  justly 
said  that  he  "set  the  colonies  on  fire 
with  his  eloquence";  and  his  biog- 
rapher says  that  prior  to  1770  "no 
American,  Dr.  Franklin  excepted,  was 
so  much  known  and  so  often  named 
in  other  colonies  and  in  England." 
One  of  his  descendants  was  James  Otis, 
once  mayor  of  San  Francisco;  another 
was  the  famous  Harrison  Gray  Otis, 
mayor  of  Boston  and  United  States 
senator  from  Massachusetts.  A  name- 
sake of  this  latter  is  Colonel  Har- 
rison Gray  Otis  of  Los  Angeles, 
the  present  editor  of  the  Times  in 
that  city.  The  father  of  Colonel  Otis 
was  Stephen  Otis,  born  at  East  Pault- 
ney,  Vt.,  in  1784,  who  moved  to 
Southern  Ohio  in  1800;  and  at  Mari- 
etta, Ohio,  Colonel  Otis  was  born 
thirty-seven  years  after.  Like  the 
other  New  Englanders  who  have  be- 
come  distinguished   in    California,   he 


was  born  poor.  Meagrely  educated, 
with  scant  opportunities,  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  printer,  and  worked 
along  the  lines  of  that  craft  through 
his  earlier  years.  In  i860  he  was 
elected  from  Louisville,  Ky.,  his  home 
at  the  time,  and  there  he  helped  to 
nominate  Abraham  Lincoln  for  Presi- 
dent. Returning  to  Ohio  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  in  order  to  enlist 
from  his  own  state  in  the  defence  of 
his  country,  he  was  enrolled  as  a  pri- 
vate in  the  12th  Ohio  Infantry;  after 
three  years'  service  with  thai"  regiment 
he  was  transferred  to  the  23d,  serving 
altogether  four  years,  rising  at  one 
time  to  the  command  of  his  regiment 
while  he  was  yet  only  a  captain.  He 
quit  the  army  with  the  brevet  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel.  In  his  long  season  of 
warfare  he  participated  in  many  ardu- 
ous campaigns  and  had  placed  to  his 
credit  seven  promotions,  resulting 
from  fifteen  actions,  in  which  he 
sustained  two  wounds.  Appointed 
second  lieutenant  in  the  regular  army 
after  the  war,  he  never  entered  the  ser- 
vice, but  became  an  employe  of  the 
Government  printing  office,  where  he 
soon  rose  to  be  foreman.  He  subse- 
quently entered  the  Patent  Office,  and 
after  five  years  employment  there  re- 
signed as  chief  of  division.  Remov- 
ing to  California  in  1876,  he  took 
charge  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Press, 
and  was  later  appointed  special  agent 
of  the  Treasury  Department  in  charge 
of  the  Seal  Islands  of  Alaska.  In  1882, 
after  declining  several  tenders  of  offi- 
cial appointment,  he  became  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  in  which 
capacity  he  has  since  labored.  In  his 
Ohio  regiment  Colonel  Otis  became 
a  companion-in-arms  of  many  men 
who  have  since  attained  great  emi- 
nence. Among  these  were  General 
Rosecrans,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  Stan- 
ley Mathews  and  William  McKinley. 
With  Major  McKinley  Colonel  Otis 
has  always  maintained  warm  friendly 
relations,  and  to  his  untiring  efforts 
through  the  Times  in  behalf  of  the 
Major's  candidacy  for  the  presidency 
is  in  a  large  measure  due  the  enroll- 
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merit  of  California  in  the  Republican 
column  at  the  recent  election. 

New  England  has  given  to  Califor- 
nia another  editor  whose  strong  Puri- 
tan sense  of  morality  and  justice  has 
been  conspicuous  in  his  professional 
labors,  with  inestimable  influence  for 
good  in  his  community.  John  F. 
Blunt,  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
Union,  was  born  at  Mount  Vernon, 
Maine,  in  i860.  His  New  England 
ancestry  extends  back  to  Captain 
John  Blunt,  a  delegate  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Court  from  the  prov- 
ince of  Maine,  detailed  by  Washington 
to  guard  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec 
during  the  Revolution.  His  mother 
was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  passen- 
gers on  the  Mayflower.  Mr.  Blunt 
graduated  from  the  Maine  Wesleyan 
Seminary  in  1882,  taught  school,  and 
later  entered  newspaper  work  as  a  cor- 
respondent, traveling  through  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  The  land 
"boom"  of  1886  brought  him  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  he  became  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Los  Angeles  Tribune. 
In  May,  1892,  he  was  called  to  the 
editorship  of  the  San  Diego  Union. 
Here  he  inaugurated  a  general  cru- 
sade against  the  evil-doers  with  whom 
that  city  then  swarmed,  exposing  real 
estate  swindles  and  boodling  officials, 
until  the  Union  was  recognized  as 
a  moral  force  second  to  none  in  the 
state.  To  Mr.  Blunt's  activities  is  due 
much  of  the  development  of  the  oil 
fields  of  Eos  Angeles. 

Enoch  S.  Sherman- 'tof  West  Rupert, 
Vermont,  was  the  father  of  General 
Moses  H.  Sherman  of  Los  Angeles. 
The  elder  Sherman  was  for  years  sup- 
erintendent of  public  schools  in  Dover, 
N.  H.,  in  which  place  there  is  now 
a  public  school  building  bearing  his 
name.  General  Sherman  left  New  Eng- 
land twenty-five  years  ago,  and  settled 
in  Phcenix,  Arizona.  Being  proverbi- 
ally poor,  he  taught  school  there  for  a 
while,  and  was  appointed  adjutant 
general  of  the  territory.  In  time  he 
drifted  into  speculation,  built  the  water 
works  at  Phcenix,  which  his  family 
still  owns,  also  built  a  street  railway 


there,  which  he  still  owns  and  oper- 
ates, also  engaged  in  real  estate  and 
mining,  and  made  a  large  fortune. 
About  six  years  ago  he  removed  to 
Los  Angeles,  while  retaining  nearly 
all  his  interests  in  Arizona.  Here  he 
put  in  an  extensive  electric  railway 
system,  one  of  the  first  of  the  kind  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  The  road  soon  ab- 
sorbed the  cable  railway  system  then 
existing  in  the  city,  and  the  two  com- 
panies were  passed  over  to  a  third,  in 
which  General  Sherman  holds  an  in- 
terest. About  the  time  of  this  transfer, 
in  conjunction  with  E.  P.  Clark, 
formerly  a  Connecticut  man,  who  mar- 
ried his  sister,  he  built  the  Los  Angeles 
and  Santa  Monica  electric  railway, 
which  runs  from  the  mountains  at 
Altadena,  thirty-five  miles  to  the  sea 
at  Santa  Monica.  On  the  line  of  this 
road  the  town  of  Sherman  has  been 
founded  and  is  growing  rapidly.  The 
General  has  accumulated  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  property  in  a  few 
years,  and  is  by  reason  of  his  great 
energy  and  boldness  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  figures  in  the  state. 

But  though  in  law,  in  politics,  in 
finance  and  in  general  affairs  the  in- 
fluence of  New  England  in  California 
has  been  great,  it  is  in  religion  and 
education  that  the  impulse  of  her  spirit 
has  been  felt  with  a  special  power.  The 
discovery  of  gold  in  California  had  just 
begun  to'  raise  the  ferment  throughout 
the  world  when  there  arrived  in  the 
new  region  Rev.  T.  Dwight  Hunt,  a 
New  Englander  and  a  graduate  of 
Yale  College  of  the  class  of  '40.  Four 
years  after  leaving  college  he  had  been 
sent  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  by  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society, 
and  from  there  four  years  later  he 
came  to  Alta  California.  He  was  the 
first  Protestant  minister  to  settle  in  this 
part  of  the  lately  ceded  dominion,  and 
his  professional  services  were  eagerly 
solicited  by  citizens  of  San  Francisco, 
at  which  place  a  community,  largely 
comprised  of  New  England  men,  had 
already  begun  to  expand  into  a  town. 

Within  three  months  after  the  arri- 
val of  Mr.  Hunt  there  reached  Mont- 
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erey,  then  the  capital  of  the  province, 
two  other  young  ministers,  also  sent 
by  the  Home  Missionary  Society. 
These  were  Rev.  John  W.  Douglass, 
a  graduate  of  Yale,  and  Rev.  Samuel 
H.  Willey,  a  native  of  New  Hampshire 
and  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College. 
They  came  from  New  York  by  way  of 
Panama,  and  reached  this  coast  upon 
the  first  trip  of  the  first  steamer  that 
ever  plied  the  Pacific.  Dr.  Douglass 
went  to  San  Jose,  where  he  found  a 
welcome  from  twenty-five  Missouri 
families,  and  where  he  proceeded  to 
organize  the  first  Presbyterian  church. 
Dr.  Willey  remained  during  that  year 
in  Monterey,  then  the  headquarters  of 
the  military  forces  of  the  country,  and 
preached  there  in  the  military  hall.  At 
the  time  Mr.  Douglass  and  Mr.  Willey 
started  from  New  York  the  discovery 
of  gold  had  not  been  announced. 
Their  incredulous  ears  heard  the  news 
while  upon  the  voyage;  the  tidings 
wrere  confirmed  upon  their  reaching  the 
broad  wilderness,  and  the  weeks  which 
followed  brought  the  vanguard  of  the 
innumerable  army.  During  the  year 
that  Dr.  Willey  remained  at  Monterey 
the  constitutional  convention  of  the 
lately  acquired  territory  was  held.  Of 
this  assembly  Dr.  Willey  was  chap- 
lain; and  he  witnessed  that  test  of  the 
strength  of  those  conflicting  elements 
which  were  seeking  to  determine  upon 
which  side  the  new  state  should  be 
ranged  in  the  great  struggle  over  the 
question  of  slavery,  which,  even  then, 
was  raging  in  the  country  and  por- 
tending the  terrible  contest  which  was 
destined  to  ensue.  The  question  was 
whether  California  should  come  into 
the  Union  as  a  free  state  or  a  slave 
state;  and  this  question  measured  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  immigration 
from  the  North  and  the  South,  the  for- 
mer reinforced  by  a  small  detachment 
of  native  Californians  who  were  by 
traditional  sentiment  and  religious 
principle  opposed  to  slavery.  Although 
the  moral  feeling  against  slavery  was 
strong  among  the  men  from  the  North, 
that  feeling  was  far  less  keen  and  pow- 
erful than  the  personal  interest,  pride 


and  indignation  of  those  who  cham- 
pioned the  Southern  idea.  Nearly 
every  able-bodied  man  was  then  at 
work  in  the  placers  on  the  river  banks. 
College  graduates,  army  officers  on 
furloughs,  and  scions  of  genteel  fam- 
ilies of  the  Bast  were  all  wool-shirted, 
and  with  their  hands  hardened  by  the 
pick.  The  Southern  rajah,  however, 
did  not  deign  to  work.  Under  the 
soft  shade  of  a  cottonwood,  he  gazed 
idly  upon  the  exertions  of  his  imported 
slaves  who,  in  the  society  of  the 
sweating  alumni  of  Dartmouth  or  An- 
dover,  were  digging  his  gold.  To  these 
gentlemen  from  New  England  their 
thrusting  in  this  fashion  upon  the 
level  of  black  ryots  seemed  little  other 
than  an  insult;  and  it  intensified  their 
passive  sentiment  for  abolition  to  posi- 
tive aggressiveness ;  and  SO'  assiduously 
did  the  New  England  men  spread  this 
antagonism1  through  the  motley  popu- 
lace that  in  the  convention  the  South- 
ern advocates  were  silenced  and  the 
prohibitory  clause  was  adopted  by 
acclaim.  But  though  defeated  in 
the  convention  the  pro^slavery  men 
did  not  abandon  their  opposition. 
Their  party  in  Congress  was  resisting 
the  incorporation  of  the  new  province 
inlto  the  Union  as  a  state,  and  this  op- 
position was  reflected  in  California  by 
efforts  to  arouse  public  feeling  to  re- 
voke the  act  of  the  convention.  To 
resist  these  efforts  the  Pacific,  a  weekly 
newspaper  with  a  savor  of  religious 
spirit  in  it,  was  in  August,  185 1, 
launched  from  its  office  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Dr.  Douglass  was  its  editor-in- 
chief,  and  he  was  assisted  by  Willey 
and  Hunt,  and  by  Rev.  Joseph  A. 
Benton,  a  graduate  of  Yale  of  the  class 
of  '42,  who  had  reached  the  coast  in 
1849  and  had  organized  the  first  Con- 
gregational  church  in  Sacramento. 
The  Pacific  rang  with  pure  New  Eng- 
land vigor  and  courage,  and  fought 
the  virus  of  the  South,  with  which  it 
was  sought  to  inoculate  the  new  land, 
with  a  Puritanic  steadfastness.  The 
paper  still  exists,  but  only  one  of  its 
original  staff  of  editors  survives — Dr. 
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Willey,  who  is  yet  hale  and  a  resident 
of  California. 

In   1850  Dr.   Willey  removed  from 
Monterey  to  San  Francisco,   starting 
to  preach  in  a  small  carpenter  shop 
temporarily  erected   among  the   sand 
dunes  on  what   is  now  Montgomery 
street.      The     land    thereabouts    was 
owned  by   D.  M.  Howard,  a  Boston 
gentleman,   who  had    recently    com- 
pleted a  row  of  little  cottages,   each 
renting  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
per  month.   Mr.  Howard  donated  a  lot 
for  a  church,  and  William  A.  Palmer, 
a  lumber  merchant  from  Maine  and 
a    deacon    of   the   new   congregation, 
imported    from    his    native    state   the 
material  necessary  for  the  construction 
of  the  edifice.     This  was  completed  in 
June,  185 1,  and  it  was  the  first  Protes- 
tant church  building  in  the  state.     It 
was  dedicated  as  the  Howard  Presby- 
terian church.     The  leading  spirits  of 
this  movement  were  all  New  Engend- 
ers,   though  the   members   numbered 
about    three     hundred.     One    of    the 
most    helpful    of    these    was  Captain 
Ebenezer  Knight  of  Corinth,  Vermont, 
then    in    charge    of    the    Atlantic    & 
Pacific    Mail    Company's   business    in 
San  Francisco,  and  another  was  Sam- 
uel Newton,  a  New  Englander,  who 
opened   the   first   day    school   in   San 
Francisco.     Dr.  Willey  continued  his 
connection  with  this  church  for  twelve 
years.     Meanwhile  the  gentlemen  who 
were   editing   the   Pacific   were   medi- 
tating the  establishment  of  a  college  in 
California  which  should  stand  for  the 
highest  learning  upon  the  coast.     It 
was  while  they  were  discussing  plans 
for  this  that  there  appeared  one  morn- 
ing unannounced  at  Dr.  Willey's  door 
a    gentleman    of    refined    appearance, 
who    presented    letters    from    eastern 
friends    of    the    doctor's,    introducing 
him  as  Rev.  Henry  Durant,  a  graduate 
of  Yale  College  of  the  class  of  '27,  who 
had  spent  some  years  as  instructor  in 
his  alma  mater.    Dr.  Durant  had  come 
to  California  unsolicited,  with  the  idea 
of  starting  a  college.    The  soil  for  such 
an   idea  was  already  prepared  await- 
ing his  arrival.     He  was  recognized 


as    the    man    needed    for    the    work, 
and  was   enthusiastically   received   by 
those  who  had  at  heart  the  giving  to 
California  of  a  school  of  the  highest 
order.     It  was  but  a  few  months  after 
his  arrival  in  Sain  Francisco  that  Dr. 
Durant  started  across  the  bay,  in  Oak- 
land, the  .school  which  was  destined  to 
develop  into  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia.      It    was    called    a    preparatory 
school,  and  began  its  work  with  only 
three  pupils.     It   struggled  on,   how- 
ever, and  two  years  later  was  absorbed 
by     an    incorporated     college.      The 
trustees  of  this  were:     Frederick  Bill- 
ings,   Sherman   Day,   son  of  the  late 
president  of  Yale;  Rev.  E.  B.  Wals- 
worth,     Edward   McLean,    and   Rev. 
Messrs.   Willey,    Hunt,    Durant    and 
Benton,    besides    several   non-collegi- 
ates,  all  of  whom,  I  think,  were  of  New 
England  birth.      In    i860  there  were 
one  hundred  pupils  in  the  preparatory 
school  and  eight  were  ready  to-  enter 
the  higher  college.     The  school  was 
passed  over  to  the  care  of  Rev.  J.  H. 
Brayton,  and  the  College  of  California 
was  organized.     Dr.  Durant  assumed 
the   professorship  of  Greek,   and  the 
Latin  chair  came  to  be  occupied  by 
Rev.   Martin  Kellogg,   a  graduate  of 
Yale  of  the  class  of  '50,  who  had  been 
sent  to  California  by  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  who-  had  for  sev- 
eral   years    been    presiding    over    the 
Congregational  church  in  the  town  of 
Grass   Valley.     Two  years   later  Dr. 
Willey  became  president  of  the  college, 
and  so  continued  until  1868,  when  the 
institution    was    passed    over    to-    the 
state  to  become  merged  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.   Meanwhile,  in  1865, 
the  present  site  of  the  university  at  the 
town  of  Berkeley  had  been  selected,  a 
wise    choice    made    by    Rev.    Horace 
Bushnell    of    Hartford,     Connecticut, 
who  had  left  his  pulpit  to  come  to  the 
Pacific  seaboard   in  -search  of  health. 
He  was  successful  in  this  search  and, 
declining  a  proffer  of  the  presidency  of 
the  college,  he  subsequently  returned 
to  his  New  England  home.   The  name 
of  Berkeley, bestowed  upon  the  college 
town,  was  the  suggestion  of  Frederick 
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Billings,  who  once  when  a  name  for 
the  town  was  under  discussion  uttered 
musingly  the  words,  "Westward  the 
course  of  empire  takes  its  way,"  a  line 
which  called  up  the  thought  of  the 
great  bishop  and  won  for  his  fame  the 
celebrity  of  another  town.  Upon  the 
conversion  of  the  college  into  the  uni- 
versity by  the  state,  Dr.  Durant  became 
the  first  president  and  continued  as 
such  for  twoi  years.  He  died  in  1875, 
one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  men 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  There  have  been 
seven  presidents  of  the  university,  and 
of  these  five  have  been  of  New  Eng- 
land birth  and  education.  They  are, 
besides  Dr.  Durant,  Daniel  C.  Gilman, 
now  president  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  born  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  in 
1 83 1,  Yale  '52,  president  from  1872  to 
1875;  Horace  Davis,  Harvard  '49; 
William  T.  Reid,  Harvard  '68,  and 
Martin  Kellogg,  the  present  incum- 
bent, Yale  '50.  Besides  the  above,  many 
of  the  professors  who  have  held  or 
now  hold  chairs  in  the  university  have 
found  their  nativity  and  their  culture 
in  New  England.  Notable  among 
these  are  the  names  of  William  Ash- 
burner  of  the  College  of  Mines,  born  in 
Stockbridge,  Mass.,  in  1831;  Edward 
R.  Sill,  professor  of  English,  born 
in  Windsor,  Conn.,  in  1841,  graduate 
of  Yale  '61 ;  Bernard  Moses,  professor 
of  history,  born  in  Burlington,  Conn., 
in  1846;  Irving  Stringham,  born  in 
Massachusetts,   graduate   of  Harvard 

'77- 

Dr.  Benton  continued  in  the  pastor- 
ate about  twenty  years,  and  then  start- 
ed the  Pacific  Theological  seminary  at 
Oakland,  an  institution  which  is  now 
presided  over  by  Rev.  John  K.  Mc- 
Lean, who'  was  called  to^  the  first 
Congregational  church  at  Oakland 
from  the  Congregational  church  at 
Framingham,  Mass.  Dr.  Benton  died 
about  ten  years  ago;  he  was  succeeded 
in  his  Sacramento*  pastorate  by  Rev. 
I.  E.  Dwinell  of  Salem,  Mass.,  who 
came  here  in  1864  and  continued 
active  in  theological  work  until  his 
death  about  eight  years  ago. 

Among    the    clergy    whom    New 


England  has  given  to  California,  the 
name  of  Dr.  Andrew  L.  Stone  holds 
a  high  place  in  the  memories  of  the 
Congregational  church  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  of 
'37,  and  left  the  Park  Street  church  in 
Boston  for  this  coast  in  1864.  Dr. 
Horatio  Stebbins  left  a  Unitarian 
church  in  Portland,  Me.,  in  1864  to 
come  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  has 
since  been  pastor  of  the  First  Uni- 
tarian church.  Dr.  W.  C.  Poad  of 
Maine  has  distinguished  himself  in 
educational  and  religious  work  among 
the  Chinese  in  San  Francisco.  He 
arrived  here  in  1853  and  has  for  a  long 
time  been  pastor  of  the  Battery 
church.  Rev.  George  Mooar  was  born 
in  Andover,  Mass.,  in  1830,  and 
twenty-five  years  later  graduated  from 
the  seminary  there.  He  was  pastor  of 
the  Old  South  church  at  Andover  for 
several  years,  and  came  to  this  coast 
in  1864.  For  fifteen  years  he  was 
pastor  of  the  Plymouth  Avenue  church 
of  Oakland,  besides  holding  a  chair  in 
the  Pacific  Theological  Seminary, 
which  he  still  occupies. 

One  institution  of  peculiar  interest 
to  all  New  Englanders  on  this  coast  is 
the  memorial  Museum  of  the  Golden 
Gate  Park,  interesting  from  the  fact 
that  it  contains  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive collections  in  existence  of 
relics  and  curios  of  early  New  Eng- 
land origin  and  use.  It  is  the  property 
of  Mr.  Charles  P.  Wilcomb,  formerly 
of  Lakeport,  N.  H.  The  Wilcomb 
family  are  antiquarians  by  instinct  and 
numerous  articles  in  Mr.  Wilcomb's 
cabinets  have  been  accumulated 
through  many  years  by  New  England 
relatives,  who  have  upon  their  death 
bequeathed  them  to  him.  Mr.  Wilcomb 
has  himself  made  several  campaigns 
through  the  New  England  states  in 
quest  of  objects  for  the  enrichment  of 
his  collection,  his  ambition  being  to 
secure  a  specimen  of  every  implement 
or  thing  used  in  New  England  from 
the  date  of  its  settlement  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century.  Most 
of  these  things  are  of  domestic  utility ; 
but  there  are  a  few  gathered  under  the 
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head  of  Arms,  and  some  sustaining 
the  caption  of  Fine  Arts.  The 
dresser  of  pewter  ware  shows  a 
complete  set  of  pieces  of  that  metal, 
and  the  blue  china  cupboard  contains 
a  display  which  would  inspire  cov- 
etousness  in  the  breast  of  any  an- 
cient New  England  lady.  There  is 
a  venerable  tali  clock  with  wooden 
works,  belonging  to  the  year  1740;  all 
the  hackles,  reels,  spinning  wheels  and 
looms  used  in  the  evolution  of  flax 
from  the  fibre  into  the  fabric;  utensils 
for  the  making  and  management  of 
fire  for  heat  and  light,  —  flints,  tinder- 
box,  bellows,  andirons,  tongs,  candle- 
sticks, lanterns,  lamps,  —  seven  thou- 
sand articles,  many  of  them  quaint  in 
shape  and  curious  in  historical  interest. 
These  objects  Mr.  Wilcomb  has 
arranged  in  rooms  fitting  for  their  ap- 
propriate display.  One  is  a  low-ceiled, 
rough-raftered,  smoke-stained  and 
small-paned  New  England  kitchen, 
with  its  great  fireplace  and  character- 
istic  settings;  another  is  a  bed  room, 
in  which  a  chair  made  in  1680  con- 
sorts with  a  colonial  bedstead  of 
English  importation,  while  a  shaving 
stand  and  a  worn  Puritan  Bible  re- 
flect the  cleanly  and  pious  habits  of 
those  to  whom  those  articles  were 
common  in  that  necessarv  room. 

The  tendency  of  New  Englanders  to 
organize  societies  to  keep  alive  patri- 
otic memories  and  sentiments  was 
manifested  in  California  as  early  as 
1862,  when  the  Bunker  Hill  Associa- 
tion was  inaugurated,  with  William 
Badger  as  president.  The  presidency 
has  never  changed,  and  the  organiza- 
tion exists  to-day.  During  the  war  it 
raised  much  money,  which  it  sent  to 
provide  New  Englanders  enlisting  in 
the  army  with  outfits  of  clothing  and 
to  be  distributed  among  their  needy 
families.  The  Association  sees  that 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  is  always  patriotically  observed; 
and  there  is  a  "New  England  dinner" 
every  year.  The  membership  of  the 
Association  is  about  one  thousand. 
Mr.  Badger  is  a  descendant  of  General 
Benjamin  Brown,  who  fought  in  the 


Revolution.    He  was  born  in  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  in  1821. 

Another  New  England  society  is  the 
Pine  Tree  Association  of  Southern 
California.  Its  membership  is  com- 
prised of  natives  of  the  state  of  Maine. 
It  has  been  in  existence  about  two 
years  and  has  a  membership  of  about 
four  hundred.  Its  president  is  H.  W. 
Chase,  proprietor  of  the  Nadeau  hotel 
of  Los  Angeles.  Among  its  members 
are  Hon.  G.  W.  Merrill,  formerly  U.  S. 
minister  to  Hawaii;  Hon.  Waldo  M. 
York,  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  Enoch  Knight,  late 
of  Portland,  Me.,  receiver  of  the  U.  S. 
Land  Office.  The  Association  cele- 
brates the  birthday  of  Longfellow  and 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Ply- 
mouth. 

The  Vermonters  have  an  organiza- 
tion in  San  Francisco  called  the  So'ns 
of  Vermont,  of  which  Mr.  F.  Dilling- 
ham is  president;  and  the  Maine 
people  have  a  society  in  Oakland,  of 
which  George  W.  Reed  is  president. 
Both  have  large  memberships  and  are 
broadly  instrumental  in  maintaining 
social  intercourse  between  the  people 
from  their  respective  states. 

The  Harvard  Club  of  San  Francisco 
is  a  flourishing  organization  of  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  members, 
established  in  1874.  The  club  holds 
quarterly  dinners,  which  are  always 
well  attended.  Edward  J.  Pringle,  '45, 
is  the  president,  and  Richard  C.  Harri- 
son the  secretary.  Both  gentlemen 
are  attorneys  in  San  Francisco.  The 
membership  of  this  club  extends  all 
over  the  northern  and  central  counties 
of  the  state;  in  the  southern  district 
there  are  a  number  of  alumni  who  are 
now  projecting  a  club  for  that  part  of 
the  state,  with  headquarters  at  Los 
Angeles. 

The  Yale  Alumni  Association  of 
California  has  a  membership  of  over 
two  hundred  and  has  been  in  existence 
since  18Q3.  It  is  the  successor  of  the 
"Yale  Club  of  the  Pacific  Coast," 
which  was  organized  in  1877,  but  was 
dissolved  in  1882.  There  are  two 
regular   meetings  of  the   Association 
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annually,  one  in  May  and  one  in 
December.  The  Association  has  for 
some  time  past  maintained  a  graduate 
scholarship  fund,  by  means  of  which 
one  graduate  student  is  sent  to  Yale 
each  year  to  pursue  such  studies  as 
he  may  select.  Charles  Page  '68,  is 
president  of  the  Association,  and  Ed- 
ward L.  Brayton  '73,  secretary. 

The  Dartmouth  College  Alumni 
Association  is  one  of  the  interesting 
New  England  organizations  in  Cali- 
fornia, of  which  Fisher  Ames  '69,  a 
New  Hampshire  man,  is  president, 
and  Thomas  A.  Perkins  '90,  of  Wells, 
York  County,  Me.,  secretary.  Both 
are  lawyers  in  Sail  Francisco.  Mr, 
Perkins  is  a  relative  of  Senator  Per- 
kins and  is  a  graduate  of  the  law  col- 
lege of  the  University  of  California. 
The  Association  was  founded  in  1881 
by  Hon.  John  Eaton  '54,  while  he  was 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation and  on  a  visit  to  this  coast. 

The  California  Society  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  has  on  its 
roll  about  two>  hundred  and  fifty  names 
of  resident  members;  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  of  these  claim  descent 
from  New  England  soldiers.  Of  this 
society  Sidney  Mason  Smith,  great 
grandson  of  Private  Timothy  Smith 
of  the  New  Hampshire  militia,  is 
president;  Colonel  John  C.  Currier, 
grandson  of  Sergeant  David  Currier 
of  the  New  Hampshire  militia,  is 
senior  vice  president,  and  Horace 
Davis,  grandson  of  Lieut.  Isaac  Davis 
and  of  Private  Aaron  Bancroft,  both 
of  the  Massachusetts  line,  is  junior 
vice  president.  Mr.  Davis  was  born 
in  Worcester,  Mass.  He  is  a  son  of 
ex-Governor  John  Davis  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  his  mother,  Eliza  Bancroft, 
was  a  sister  of  George  Bancroft  the 
historian.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  '49,  studied  law,  and  arrived  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1852.  In  i860  he  bought  an 
interest  in  the  Golden  Gate  Flour 
Mills  of  San  Francisco,  and  has  since 
been  actively  engaged  in  that  industry, 
being  now  president  of  the  Sperry 
Flour  Companv,  which  controls  thir- 
teen mills  in  the  state.     He  is  a  man 


of  high  intelligence,  who  has  found 
time  for  intellectual  divertisements 
aside  from  the  sphere  of  business.  He 
has  been  successively  president  of  the 
University  of  California,  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
of  the  Lick  Mechanical  School,  regent 
of  Stanford  University,  and  has  re- 
cently been  prominently  mentioned 
for  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 

The  distinguished  names  of  those  of 
New  England  origin  who  have  helped 
to  make  California  great  would  make 
a  long  list.  Samuel  Brannan  of  Saco, 
Maine,  started  the  first  newspaper  in 
California  called  the  Star.  F.  F.  Low 
of  Maine  was  governor  of  the 
state.  Horace  Davis  of  Massachu- 
setts was  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California;  and  its  present 
president,  Kellogg,  is  a  Yale  man. 
Dr.  Horatio  Stebbins  of  Massachusetts 
was  the  first  pastor  of  the  first  Uni- 
tarian church  in  California;  and  Ira  G. 
Hoitt  and  John  Sweet  of  New  Hamp- 
shire have  both  been  state  superinten- 
dents of  schools.  Rev.  S.  H.  Willey, 
vice  president  of  the  old  California 
college,  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  first 
Congregational  church  in  San  Francis- 
co, and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
University  of  California.  Philip  Morse, 
president  of  the  San  Diego  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  is  a  native  of  Fay- 
ette, Me.;  William  F.  Whittier,  for- 
merly head  of  the  extensive  plaint  and 
glass  firm  of  Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co., 
came  from  Mount  Vernon,  Me.,  poor, 
and  is  now  worth  a  million;  Judge 
William  H.  Clark  of  the  Superior 
bench  of  Los  Angeles  is  a  Massachu- 
setts man;  J.C.Pelton  of  Massachusetts 
started  the  first  public  school  in  San 
Francisco;  and  Dr.  Henry  Durant  of 
Acton,  N.  H.,  is  credited,  along  with 
Dr.  Willey,  with  having  founded  the 
University  of  California.  The  largest 
flouring  mill  plant  in  the  state  is 
owned  by.  Charles  Sperry  and  the 
estate  of  his  brother  Austin,  both  of  1 
whom  were  born  at  Cabot,  Vt.  Asa 
M.  Simpson  was  born  in  Brunswick, 
Me. ;  he  is  one  of  the  great  lumbermen 
in    California.      Indeed,  all   the  great 
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California  lumbermen  are  New  Eng- 
enders, and  the  lumber  business  on 
this  coast  is  prosecuted  extensively. 

The  influence  which  New  England 
has  exerted  upon  California  cannot  be 


told.  It  is  all  pervading,  mingling 
with  the  very  life  of  the  state,  an  ele- 
vating and  impelling  spirit,  without 
which  California's  progress  and  glory 
would  be  far  less  than  they  are  to-day. 


THE    PARTING    OF    ENDYMION, 


j 


By   Edith    M.   Thomas. 

OCUND  and  fair  was  the  night 

When  Endymion  mounted  away: 
Not  closed  were  the  flowers  of  the  light, 
Not  mute  were  the  birds  of  the  day ! 


And  the  ripples  with  laughter  ran, 
And  the  minstrel  pine  tree  sung; 

As  this  car  with  its  dragon  span 
Over  dark  Latmus  hung. 

The  nymph  from  the  ocean  cave, 
The  dryad  from  greenwood  cell, 

Stood  forth,  their  signals  to  wave  — 
"Farewell,  O  our  shepherd,  farewell!" 

jocund  and  fair  was  the  night 

When  Endymion  mounted  away; 

And  the  Hours  and  the  Dreams  took  flight, 
And  the  Dawn  came  silent  and  gray. 


THE    CAMEO    OF    THE    NIGHT. 

(THE  SILHOUETTE   IN  THE   MOON.) 
By  S.  R.  Elliott. 

SWINGS  into  space  an  orb  clothed  on  with  light, 
Bearing  upon  its  breast  an  image  dark, 
Carved  as  of  riven  mountains,  cold  and  stark, 
Long  aeons  past  —  the  cameo  of  the  night. 


J> 


& 


In  the  young  world's  glad  youth,  what  yearning 
Have  marveled  at  the  image  thus  enshrined ! 
Therein,  what  portent  did  the  shepherd  find, 
The  seaman,  passing  syren  reefs  and  shoals! 

e5*  e^*  ei?*  «i5* 

Star-sages  of  old  Egypt  swept  the  skies, 
And  questioned  what  this  symbol  might  proclaim 
Swart  Ghebers,  while  they  fed  the  votive  flame, 
Priest,  flamen,  druid,  turned  enquiring  eyes. 


souls 


J> 


& 


J> 


Then,  did  the  poet,  —  he,  the  gods'  adept, 
Wiser  than  is  the  pantarch  in  his  creed  — 
Did  he  the  old  Endymion  legend  read,  — 
The  graven  image  of  a  love  that  slept? 


J> 


J> 


Nay,  not  this,  surely!     Love  hath  never  died; 
And  yonder  orb  is  dead,  that  meets  our  sight, 
It's  symbol  dead.  —  The  cameo  of  the  night 
Reveals  some  faith  abjured,  some  god  denied! 


THE    LAST    DINNER. 


By    Lewis   E.    MacBrayne. 


FOR  two  years  we  had  dined, eight 
of  us,  at  one  hotel  table,  when 
one  night  there  were  two  vacant 
seats,  and  we  learned  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  "Willie"  Manders  had  decided  to 
take  a  house  of  their  own,  and  were 
even  then  out  looking  it  over.  We 
were  very  much  surprised,  and  politely 
pained  at  such  an  apparent  disregard 
for  our  company. 

We  had  been  a  remarkably  happy 
family,  living  in  an  atmosphere 
so  suggestive  of  everything  but  a 
home.  We  lived  our  lives  in  our  dif- 
ferent worlds  during  the  day,  some  of 
us  down  to  breakfast  in  the  morning, 
and  the  women  together  at  lunch,  but 
a  united  and  not  infrequently  a  brill- 
iant company  at  the  evening  dinner. 

The  dining-room  was  a  spacious 
hall  with  marble  floor  and  walls,  and 
ceiling  done  in  Colonial  tints  of  ivory 
and  delicate  green.  At  night  the  col- 
ors came  out  cheerful  and  bright  un- 
der the  glow  of  the  incandescent 
lamps;  there  was  rich  variety  in  the 
groups  at  the  many  tables;  and  as  the 
well  trained  waiters  hurried  to  receive 
the  new  arrivals,  we  were  very  fond 
of  sitting  long  over  our  food  and 
thinking  that  we  alone  were  not 
troubled  by  railroad  rates  or  the 
schedule  of  trains. 


Our  table  was  at  one  end  of  the  long- 
room,  the  place  of  our  own  choosing, 
for  as  permanent  guests  at  the  house 
we  had  all  the  privileges  of  stock- 
holders— liable,  of  course,  to  assess- 
ment. There  had  been  a  time  when 
we  had  been  scattered,  as  a  party, 
over  at  least  four  tables.  For  in- 
stance, Herman  Enkbert,  that  well-to- 
do  young  bachelor  who  was  always 
talking  about  the  advantage  of  bach- 
elor quarters,  and  who  never  came  to 
the  point  of  furnishing  them,  as  he 
never  came  to  the  point  of  proposing, 
sat  at  a  table  where  it  was  morally  cer- 
tain that  at  least  three  strangers  would 
attempt  to  open  a  conversation  with 
him,  or  find  fault  with  the  service, 
every  day.  Mrs.  Emily  Eastman  and 
her  beautiful  niece,  who  were  also 
"permanents,"  sat  at  the  very  next 
table,  where  they  were  surprised  fre- 
quently by  detached  parts  of  theatrical 
companies, — a  detachment  that  never 
affected  the  power  of  speech.  Not  to 
go  into'  the  whole  matter,  let  me  sim- 
ply recall  that  it  was  Enkbert  who 
suggested  to  Mrs.  Eastman  the 
social  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  union  of  all  the  "permanents"  at 
one  table,  and  that  the  plan  was  car- 
ried out  the  next  day. 

Enkbert  sat  at  one  end  of  the  new 
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table  by  right  of  seniority  in  the 
scheme,  and  Artemas  Draper  sat  at 
the  other  end  by  right  of  seniority  of 
years.  Mr.  Draper  was  the  agent  of  a 
great  corporation  where  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  cloth  were  made,  and 
he  and  his  wife  had  lived  at  the  hotel 
almost  since  the  day  it  was  built, 
which  surprised  a  great  many  people 
who  met  Mrs.  Draper  for  the  first 
time  in  the  exclusive  social  circles  to 
which  she  had.  never  been  a  stranger. 
On  the  side  of  the  table  where  Mrs. 
Draper  sat,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  "Willie" 
Manders  had  chosen  their  seats  on 
that  first  day,  two  years  ago,  when, 
fresh  from  their  wedding  trip,  they 
were  admitted  to  the  sympathy  and 
fellowship  of  the  "united  permanents," 
as  the  bachelor  had  facetiously  termed 
it. 

The  three  people  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  table  completed  the  party. 
They  were  the  Rev.  James  Bateman 
Young,  for  three  years  the  assistant 
rector  of  a  fashionable  Episcopal 
church,  Mrs.  Eastman,  and  her, niece, 
Miss  Gertrude  Farwell.  It  was  known 
when  Mrs.  Eastman  took  rooms  at 
the  hotel  two  years  before,  that  she 
had  left  her  husband,  but  never  once 
was  her  trouble  discussed  by  any  of 
the  members  of  our  table.  There  had 
been  no  scandal  and  no  divorce.  At 
times  her  grief  at  the  separation  was 
$0  apparent  that  we  were  sorely  puz- 
zled to  understand  her;  and  yet  it  was 
none  of  our  affair,  and  so  we  dismissed 
it.  There  is  no  past  in  the  life  at  a 
hotel.  In  this  individual  case  it  was 
enough  to<  know  that  she  was  a  lady. 

It  happened  upon  this  particular 
night  that  our  man  John  was  waiting 
for  his  customary  light  as  to  the  va- 
riety of  soup  that  might  be  served  with 
impunity,  when  Miss  Farwell  noticed 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manders,  usually 
very  prompt,  were  not  in  their  seats, 
and  suggested  that  they  must  be  din- 
ing out.  Mrs.  Draper  dropped  the 
menu  card  that  had  been  receiving  ab- 
sent-minded attention,  and  said  with 
some  eagerness:  "Why,  I  nearly  for- 
got.    They  have  taken  a  house." 


"Taken  a  house! "  repeated  Mr. 
Enkbert  and  Mrs.  Eastman  in  the 
same  breath.  "Taken  a  house!" 
added  the  clergyman  reflectively,  as 
if  nobody  else  had  made  the  remark. 
And  then  Miss  Farwell  asked  in  a 
burst  of  inspiration:    "Where?  " 

Mrs.  Draper  was  unable  to  give  the 
particulars.  Mrs.  Manders  had  told 
her  hurriedly  as  she  left  the  hotel  with 
her  husband  that  afternoon  that  they 
were  soon  to  leave  the  place  and  were 
even  then  on  the  way  to*  look  at  their 
new  house.  Mr.  Draper  said  with 
grim  humor  that  he  would  give  them 
just  two  weeks  to  return  to  the  hotel 
after  leaving  it.  He  advanced  the 
theory  that  housekeeping  was  a  fad 
that  young  married  couples  caught 
like  the  measles.  Miss  Farwell  said 
that  it  was  young  children  who  had 
the  measles. 

"I  say,  imagine  Willie  Manders 
bringing  up  the  coal,"  suggested  Enk- 
bert. 

"Or  Mrs.  Manders  ordering  lobster 
croquettes  for  dinner,"  added  the 
clergyman. 

We  all  laughed,  and  Mrs.  Eastman 
told  a  very  funny  story  about  a  young 
housekeeper  who  tried  to  break  eggs 
for  cooking  with  a  hammer,  and  was 
later  obliged  to  strain  them.  During 
the  fish,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manders  came 
in  and  took  their  seats  at  the  table. 

"Sorry  we  are  late,"  said  Manders, 
who  spoke  with  great  deliberation, 
and  had  a  delightful  drawl.  "The 
fact  is" — 

"We  are  going  to  keep  house,"  in- 
terrupted Mrs.  Manders  eagerly,  look- 
ing as  flushed  as  a  girl,  and  not  quite 
sure  of  the  reception  the  announce- 
ment would  receive. 

"O,  do  tell  us  all  about  it,"  pleaded 
Miss  Farwell.  She  had  a  way  of 
pleading  that  was  very  hard  resisting, 
or,  as  Enkbert  once  put  it,  that  nobody 
cared  to  resist. 

"Why,  the  fact  is,"  replied  Manders, 
"there  isn't  much  to>  tell.  We  have 
just  taken  a  house,  that  is  all.  No 
fish,  John,  —  you  don't  know  how  to 
make  the  sauce." 
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"You  know  we  have  been  threaten- 
ing to,"  chimed  in  Mrs.  Manders. 
"We  have  been  married  two  whole 
years,  —  and  everybody  wants  a 
home.  We  only  came  here  until 
Willie  was  settled  in  business.  We 
never  meant  to'  live  at  a  hotel  always." 

"Is  the  house  large?"  asked  Mrs. 
Eastman.  She  had  lived  in  a  stately 
dwelling  before  the  trouble  with  her 
husband. 

"Oh,  not  too  large,"  replied  Mrs. 
Manders,  "but  such  a  dear  place,  —  a 
drawing-room  in  old  gold,  and  a  sit- 
ting-room in  the  new  colors." 

"Enkbert,  old  man,  you  just  ought 
to  see  the  library,"  said  Manders  with 
enthusiasm.  "That's  to-  be  my  den,  — 
and  it  will  beat  any  club  in  town." 

"We  were  imagining  you  bringing 
up  the  coal,"  said  Young  weakly. 

"Hang  the  coal,"  was  the  reply. 
"House  heated  by  steam.  Don't  burn 
coal.  Cook  may,  but  that  will  be  her 
lookout." 

"But  I  thought  they  burned  coal  to 
make  steam,"  Miss  Farwell  said. 

"Do  they?"  drawled  Manders. 
"Well,  perhaps  they  do.  Anyway,  we 
don't  bring  it  upstairs.  John,  Mary- 
land duck.  It  is  a  wonder  that  this 
hotel  does  not  exhaust  the  supply  of 
Maryland  duck." 

Now  none  of  us  approved  the  idea 
of  pretty  Mrs.  Manders  and  her  thor- 
oughly companionable  husband  leav- 
ing our  table.  We  liked  them  both 
very  much,  and  the  table  had  grown 
to  be  more  of  a  home  to  us  than  the 
rest  of  the  hotel  in  toto.  We  were 
there  by  choice,  and  yet  none  of  us 
could  get  away  from  the  fascination 
of  the  "taking"  of  the  Manders  house. 

Mr.  Draper  entered  the  dining-room 
in  company  with  his  wife  the  next 
night,  a  circumstance  worthy  of  men- 
tion, because  he  generally  preceded 
her  by  several  minutes.  When  we 
were  all  seated,  he  said  to  Mrs.  Man- 
ders, with  mock  solemnity:  "Use  Stam- 
polio." 

"What  is  Stampolio?"  asked  the 
young  wife  with  some  surprise. 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  replied 


the  mill  agent,  "but  as  I  was  coming 
into  town  this  afternoon  I  read  in  sev- 
eral places  along  the  railroad  tracks 
that  all  housekeepers  used  Stampolio." 

We  thought  that  rather  good,  and 
the  next  evening  Enkbert  produced 
three  yellow  bills,  picked  up  from  the 
street,  heralding  the  merits  of  a  certain 
kitchen  range.  Mr.  Young  also 
brought  out  a  sample  package  of  oats, 
which  he  said  were  guaranteed  to  be 
delicious  after  being  boiled  one  and  a 
half  seconds. 

It  was  not  many  days  before  Man- 
ders began  to  neglect  his  business  for 
the  new  house,  and  his  wife  strayed 
frequently  into  absent-minded  blun- 
ders that  were  the  amusement  of  the 
whole  table.  One  night  John  wanted 
to  know  what  kind  of  a  soup  she 
would  order.  Mrs.  Manders  had  been 
gazing  thoughtfully  at  the  creamer, 
and  she  replied  slowly:  "I  cannot  de- 
cide whether  to  have  pale  blue  or 
pink."  The  colored  man  gasped  and 
made  for  the  other  room. 

We  all  became  very  much  interested 
in  the  furnishing  of  the  house,  and 
managed  to  contribute  to  it  in  various 
ways.  Mr.  Draper  pretended  that  he 
really  wanted  to  see  whether  the  young 
people  were  going  to  live  in  a  habi- 
table place,  and  with  this  excuse  took 
over  a  couple  of  costly  Persian  rugs. 
Mr.  Young  confessed  that  he  had  been 
talked  into  buying  a  set  of  Moliere's 
works  which  he  did  not  need,  and  they 
went  over  to  find  a  place  in  the  new 
library.  Mr.  Enkbert  found  a  table  of 
Indian  wood,  rarely  carved,  and 
bought  it,  and  that  went  over  too.  The 
women  made  regular  afternoon  calls  at 
the  house,  which  was  gradually  fur- 
nished in  excellent  taste,  under  Mrs. 
Eastman's  direction. 

Finally  we  came  to  counting  the  days 
remaining  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manders 
at  the  hotel;  and  when  we  knew  the 
date  upon  which  they  would  leave  us, 
we  planned  to  make  the  last  dinner  a 
special  one  in  their  honor.  We  ar- 
ranged to  wait  until  the  guests  gener- 
ally had  left  the  dining-room,  and 
ordered   a   menu   that    compelled    the 
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chef  to  stand  upon  his  dignity.  Only 
you  who  have  lived  at  a  public  table 
can  appreciate  the  pleasure  it  gave  us. 

I  remember  that  last  dinner  now 
with  a  distinctness  that  extended  travel 
has  not  dimmed.  The  sight  of  a  great 
cluster  of  yellow  roses  upon  a  table 
will  always  recall  to  my  mind  the 
marble  tiles  of  a  long  dining-room 
floor,  the  spotless  linen  upon  one  long 
table,  the  great  centrepiece  of  yellow 
flowers,  the  gold  in  contrast  to*  the  sil- 
ver service;  and  I  listen  for  a  sweet 
voice  beside  me  that  is  never  heard 
now  —  but  was  once. 

Our  table  was  set  in  that  manner 
that  night,  and  it  was  Miss  Farwell 
who  had  suggested  the  roses.  We  were 
all  in  evening  dress,  and  the  women 
had  honored  us  with  their  most  be- 
coming gowns.  Mrs.  Draper  declared 
that  Mrs.  Manders  was  to  all  appear- 
ances a  bride  again,  —  which  caused 
Mr.  Young  to  say  that  something  had 
come  over  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Draper,  for 
they  both  looked  as  interesting  as  if 
they  were  on  the  point  of  leaving  the 
hotel  themselves.  The  manufacturer 
started  to  reply,  but  stopped  short  and 
actually  blushed. 

We  had  been  a  trifle  surprised  to 
see  the  young  clergyman  in  evening 
dress.  He  had  come  in  with  Miss  Far- 
well,  and  she  had  paraded  him  all 
around  the  dining-room  before  allow- 
ing him  to  take  his  seat  at  the  table. 
Mr.  Enkbert  had  been  elected  master 
of  ceremonies,  and  he  and  Miss  Far- 
well  recited  together  a  delightfully 
funny  dialogue  that  they  had  learned 
at  some  time,  while  the  company  was 
waiting  for  Mrs.  Eastman,  who  had 
been  called  to  the  drawing-room.  We 
finally  began  the  dinner  as  eight  very 
happy  people,  with  no  one  more  mirth- 
ful than  Mrs.  Eastman.  Never  before 
had  we  seen  her  so  merry;  and  our 
looks  must  have  betrayed  us,  for  she 
said  once:  "I  can  be  very  jolly  to-night, 
for  I  have  a  secret  to  tell;  but  you 
shall  not  hear  it  now." 

For  an  hour  we  sat  at  that  table 
and  chatted  about  everything  but  the 
departure  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manders. 


We    had    much    to    say    about    ''our 

table,"  however,  many  things  to  recall 
of  the  pleasant  evenings  about  it,  and 
more  to  tell  of  the  delightful  qualities 
of  those  charming  people  known  as 
the  "united  permanents."  These  latter 
we  discussed  reminiscently  and  imper- 
sonally, as  if  we  were  hardly  of  the 
number,  but  had  known  them. 

It  was  not  until  the  demi  tasse  had 
followed  the  ices,  that  Mrs.  Manders 
said  in  her  girlish  way:  "We  shall  be 
so  sorry  to  leave  you  all;  but  you  will 
come  to  our  home,  all  of  you,  won't 
you?"  We  replied  in  our  several  ways 
that  we  would. 

"And  you  must  come  and  dine  with 
us  also,"  said  Mrs.  Draper.  "We,  too, 
have  decided  to  keep  house." 

It  was  no  wonder  that  we  looked  at 
each  other  in  surprise.  The  thought 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Draper  might  some- 
time keep  house  had  never  occurred 
to  anybody.  Mr.  Young  in  his  inno- 
cency  said  so. 

"But  why  not?"  asked  the  manu- 
facturer. "We  came  here  to  live  for  a 
year,  and  we  have  remained  here  for 
twenty.  Our  rooms,  to  be  sure,  are 
the  best  in  the  house,  and  we  never 
think  of  their  care,  nor  inquire  whether 
the  same  cook  remains  in  the  kitchen. 
When  we  were  younger,  we  thought 
that  a  hotel  was  the  solution  of  the 
household  problems;  and  yet  to-night 
we  pronounce  the  experiment  a  fail- 
ure." He  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
and  looked  across  the  room  with  some- 
thing like  regret  in  his  face.  "Why," 
said  he,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "I 
suppose  that  I  am  wealthy  enough  to 
buy  this  whole  hotel  if  I  wanted  to, 
and  yet  in  all  these  years  we  have  been 
without  a  home  in  which  to  entertain 
our  friends." 

Manders  asked  one  or  two  ques- 
tions eagerly.  It  was  an  absorbing 
question  with  him.  Down  at  the  other 
end  of  the  table  the  young  bachelor 
awoke  from  a  brown  study,  and  leaned 
over  toward  Miss  Farwell.  She  had 
taken  one  of  the  yellow  roses  from  the 
cluster  and  was  musing  over  it,  her 
long  eyelashes  half  drooping,  her  face 
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for  the  moment  in  that  strange  beauty 
of  a  coming  or  a  departing  smile,  — 
that  look  that  is  hopeful  or  wistful. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  said,  "this  talk 
of  a  home  appeals  to  me  strangely  to- 
night. Have  you  ever  thought  how 
happy  it  might  be  for  a  man  and  a 
woman  who  really  loved  each  other?" 

"I  have  been  thinking  of  that  to- 
night," she  replied,  so  softly  that  none 
but  he  heard  her. 

"Mr.  Enkbert,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Eastman  gaily,  "I  want  you  to  call  to 
order.  There  seems  to  be  no  end  of 
secrets  to-night,  and  I  must  tell  you 
mine."  They  turned  eagerly  toward 
her. 

"You  have  been  such  dear  friends 
to  me,"  she  continued,  her  eyes  be- 
coming dim  as  her  lightness  was 
touched  with  tenderness.  "We  will  not 
talk  of  the  past  to-night,  but  I  want 
to  say  this  one  thing  to  you  young 
people,  though  you  will  not  under- 
stand it  now.  Never  let  such  a  small 
thing  as  pride  shut  out  such  a  great 
thing  as  happiness  from  your  home. 
It  was  my  husband  who  called  to- 
night. I  sent  for  him,  —  and  when 
this  last  dinner  is  over,  I  shall  go  back 
with  him  to  our  home." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  and 
then  the  curtain  that  had  been  raised 
upon   the   unhappiness    of   a   married 


life  that  should  have  known  only  joy 
was  allowed  to  fall  without  a  question 
and  never  was  lifted  again. 

"Why,  there  will  be  nobody  left  but 
you  two  men,"  said  Mrs.  Manders, 
changing  the  conversation," — unless," 
she  added,  "Miss  Farwell  is  willing  to 
remain  to  comfort  you." 

"No,  indeed,"  replied  the  clergy- 
man. "This  is  where  the  last  secret 
comes  in.  May  I  tell  it  now,  Ger- 
trude? Well,  then,  Miss  Farwell  and  I 
agreed  this  afternoon  to  open  a  house 
of  our  own.     You  are  all  invited." 

"Hello,  Mr.  Enkbert  —  what's  the 
matter?"  said  Draper.  "We  have  all 
been  building  our  castles  but  you. 
Shall  you  eat  alone  hereafter  to  our 
memory?" 

The  bachelor  had  picked  up  the  yel- 
low rose  thrown  down  by  the  girl  at 
his  right.  He  tried  to  laugh,  and  re- 
plied: "I  think  I  will  run  away  from 
town  for  a  few  weeks." 

Manders  drew  back  his  chair  from 
the  table.  "Our  last  dinner  at  this 
hotel  is  over,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  it  is  all  over,"  repeated  Enk- 
bert, still  toying  with  the  yellow  rose. 

"I  thought  his  voice  sounded  like  a 
sob,"  said  Gertrude  to  the  young 
clergyman,  as  they  were  leaving  the 
room.  "I  really  believe  the  dear  fellow 
will  miss  us." 


V 
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WHEN  the  forefathers  reached 
New  England,  it  was  occu- 
pied from  the  eastern  shores 
to  the  Connecticut  river  by  numerous 
tribes  of  the  great  Algonquin  family, 
while  west  of  the  great  river  roved 
fierce  tribes  of  the  Iroquois,  called  Mo- 
hawks, man  eaters,  by  the  Algonquins, 
doubtless  with  reason,  having  their 
home  villages  in  what  is  now  New 
York  state,  using  the  intervening  ter- 
ritory as  their  hunting  and  fishing 
grounds,  and  exacting  tribute  from  the 
tribes  of  Algonquins  which  subsisted 
along  the  fertile  valleys  and  fish  teem- 
ing waters  of  the  Connecticut  and  its 
tributaries.  The  Algonquin  tribes 
most  intimately  connected  with  the 
life  and  progress  of  the  white  immi- 
grants were  the  Massachusetts  nation, 
having  their  home  villages  on  the 
shores  of  Massachusetts  bay  and  adja- 
cent islands;  the  Nipmucks  or  Nip- 
netts  in  central  Massachusetts;  the  Po- 
kanokets  or  Wampanoags  living  along 
the  easterly  shore  of  Narragansett  bay 
and  contiguous  parts  of  Massachusetts ; 
the  Nansetts  along  Cape  Cod,  —  a 
tributary  branch  of  the  Wampanoags ; 
the  Narragansetts  and  their  sister 
tribe,  the  Niantics,  along  the  westerly 
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shore  of  Narragansett  bay  in  western 
Rhode  Island;  the  Pequot  nation  be- 
tween the  Narragansetts  and  the  river 
Thames,  then  called  Pequot  river,  in 
southeastern  Connecticut;  while  be- 
tween the  Thames  and  the  Connecticut 
dwelt  the  faithful  Uncas  and  his  Mo- 
hicans. These  tribes  spoke  different 
dialects  of  a  common  language,  and 
intercommunication  among  them  was 
not  difficult.  Although  the  Indians 
roamed  over  rather  than  occupied 
these  lands,  it  is  true  that  they  culti- 
vated the  fertile  meadows  and  river 
borders,  raising  corn,  squashes,  the 
seiva  bean  and  sun  flower,  preparing 
their  fields  by  burning  over  each  fail, 
fertilizing  each  hill  by  burying  near  the 
plant  a  single  fish,  which  custom  still 
prevails  among  the  sea-shore  farmers 
of  New  England. 

These  conditions,  apparently  fixed 
by  countless  generations  of  unpro- 
gressive  existence,  awaited  the  advent 
of  the  forefathers  and  another  civiliza- 
tion. 

It  was  but  a  few  years  after  the  set- 
tlement of  Plymouth  and  Boston  be- 
fore many  began  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  local  conditions  and  only  awaited 
favorable  occasion  to  try  their  fortune 
further  westward.  The  Indians  situ- 
ated near  the  two  colonies  had  been 
peaceful  and  faithful  to  the  colonists, 
who  had  bought  the  land  upon  which 
they  settled  and  otherwise  treated  them 
with  kindness  and  consideration;  but 
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wars  fierce  and  terrible  were  breaking 
out  among  the  several  tribes,  and  to 
the  colonists  dreaming  of  new  lands 
beyond  their  seashore  homes  the  for- 
ests seemed  peopled  with  savage  beasts 
of  prey  and  scarcely  less  savage  men 
lurking  for  their  savage  foes. 

Hendrick  Hudson  had  explored  the 
Hudson  river  in  1609,  and  in  161 3  a 


intelligence  of  this  traffic  and  of  the 
Connecticut  or  "Long  River"  was 
borne  to  Governor  Winthrop  by  three 
sachems  from  the  region  of  Springfield, 
or  Agawam,  April  4,  1631,  the  year 
after  the  establishment  of  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay.  One  of  these 
Indians  had  for  a  time  been  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  Eng- 
land. The  purpose  of 
the  visit  was  to  induce 
the  Governor  to  send 
white  settlers  to  plant  the 
inviting  fields  of  the  val- 
ley; and  seed  corn  and 
skins  and  other  gifts 
were  promised  to  the  set- 
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small  Dutch  colony  occupied 
New     York,     whence,     two 
years    later,    traders    coasted 
along  the  enchanting  shores 
of   Long   Island   Sound,   as- 
cending   the    Connecticut 
river     as     far    as     Hartford,     named 
it     Dutch     Point,    and    built    a    fort 
there,  doubtless  as  headquarters  for  fur 
trading;  but  no  permanent  settlement 
was    effected,    although   a   prosperous 
trade  was  carried  on  six  or  eight  years 
longer  without  competition.     The  first 
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tiers.     Although 


the 


Governor  sump- 
tuously entertained  his  guests,  he, 
lacking  faith  in  them,  permitted  no 
one  to  return  with  them.  Nevertheless 
their  story  of  abundant  crops  of  corn 
and  hemp  and  of  the  streams  over- 
stocked with  bass,  shad,  sturgeon  and 
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salmon  was  not  to  be  forgotten,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  1633,  four  persons,  John 
Oldham-,  Samuel  Hall  and  two  others, 
all  of  Dorchester,  made  their  way 
through  the  wilderness,  hospitably 
entertained  by  the  natives  on  their 
route,  and  at  length  viewed  the  river 
from  the  present  site  of  Springfield,  — 
doubtless  the  first  white  men  who  ever 
visited  the  region.  These  were  pros- 
pectors for  the  company  organized  by 
William  Pynchon,  soon  to  leave  the 
east  shores  and  make  the  notable  set- 
tlement in  the  valley  of  the  Connecti- 
cut. 

Less  suspicious  or  more  brave,  a 
number  of  Plymouth  men,  led  by 
William  Holmes,  about  October, 
1633,  had  prepared  the  material 
for  a  house,  and,  loading  it  upon  a 
suitable  craft,  sailed  into  the  river, 
ignoring  the  protesting  Dutch- 
men at  Hartford,  to  the  present 
site  of  Windsor,  where  they  built 
the  first  dwelling  house  ever 
erected  by  civilized  hands  in  the 
Connecticut  valley.  The  follow- 
ing year,  1634,  removal  to  the 
valley  was  still  more  seriously 
discussed  by  the  eastern  settlers, 
and  in  July  six  men  from  Cam- 
bridge visited  the  river  to  select 
sites;  but  permission  for  removal 


was  not  granted  until  1635,  when  per- 
mission was  given  to  them,  and  likewise 
to  companies  from  Dorchester,  Water- 
town  and  Roxbury,  on  condition  that 
they  would  not  go  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  colonial  government.  Under 
this  permit  the  Dorchester  people 
went  to  Windsor,  those  of  Cambridge 
to  Hartford,  those  of  Watertown  to 
Wethersfield,  and  the  Roxbury  peo- 
ple to  Agawam.  The  last  were  pre- 
ceded by  two  men,  John  Cable  and 
John  Woodcock,  who  built  a  log 
house  in  Agawam,  on  a  site  since 
called  "House  meadow,"  which  site 
was    probably    selected    by    William 
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Pynchon,  Henry  Smith, 
his  son-in-law,  and  Jehu 
Burr,  in  1634.  These  pio- 
neers planted  nearly  op- 
posite the  present  site  of 
Springfield,  and  resided 
there  during  the  summer, 
but  returned  to  Roxbury 
in  the  fall,  probably  to 
report  conditions  and 
progress  to  Pynchon,  the 
chief  projector  of  the  new 
enterprise.  This  gentle- 
man, founder  of  Roxbury 
and  Springfield,  a  person 
of  wealth  and  conse- 
quence in  England,  was 
connected  with  the  affairs 
of  the  Massachusetts  col- 
ony when  it  was  organ- 
ized in  England,  where  he 
received  the  appointment 
of  magistrate  when  Gov- 
ernor Winthrop  received 
his  commission,  and  ac- 
companied him  on  the 
voyage  to  America.  Mr. 
Pynchon  and  his  party, 
sending  their  property  by  a  glimpse  of  the  Connecticut. 
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water,  in  Governor  Winthrop's  ves- 
sel, the  Blessing  of  the  Bay,  started, 
April  26,  1636,  on  their  wilderness 
journey  for  their  new  home.  The  date 
of  the  arrival  is  not  known,  but  by 
May  14  eight  of  the  twelve  original 
colonists  of  ancient  Agawam  had 
drawn  up  and  signed  the  famous  de- 
cree of  distribution  of  the  lands  then 
purchased  from  the  Indians,  the  deed 
of  which,  recorded  at  the  Registry  of 
Deeds'  office  of  Hampden  County, 
was  the  first  executed  in  western  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  valley  in  this  region 
was  peopled  by  several  tribes  or  parts 


these  home  sections  as  stretching 
along  parallel  with  and  not  far  from 
the  present  Main  street  of  the  city;  but 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  original 
boundaries,  if  definitely  laid  down, 
long  remained,  for  the  pioneers  were 
soon  followed  by  other  settlers,  who 
were  doubtless  welcomed  to  equal 
rights,  cordial  fellowship  and  a  fair 
share  of  land.  Here  were  set  up  their 
Puritan  homes,  their  Puritan  church, 
and  their  Puritan  Sabbath.  The  terri- 
tory conveyed  to  the  original  settlers 
in  1636  is  that  now  embracing  the 
towns    of    Longmeadow,    Springfield, 


MT.   NONOTUCK. 


of  tribes  from  the  more  eastern  na- 
tions, one  of  which  tribes,  the  Aga- 
wams  or  Springfield  Indians,  claimed 
all  of  the  territory  along  both  sides  of 
the  Connecticut  between  the  Enfield 
falls  below  and  the  South  Hadley  falls 
above;  and  this  was  the  section  pur- 
chased from  the  sachems  and  distrib- 
uted under  the  above  decree,  which 
provided  that  each  person  should  have 
a  home  section  on  the  east  or  Spring- 
field side  of  the  river,  and  another  sec- 
tion on  the  other  side  as  nearly  oppo- 
site as  might  be.      We   can   imagine 


Chicopee  and  Ludlow  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  and  Agawam,  West 
Springfield  and  Holyoke  on  the  west 
side. 

Thus  early  began  the  English  own- 
ership of  the  domain  forming  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch.  But  our  pioneer 
settlement,  to  which  West  Springfield 
and  consequently  Holyoke  belonged, 
although  invited  and  welcomed  to 
their  new  home  by  then  well-disposed 
savages,  had  at  length  to  prove  how 
unstable  was  their  friendship  and  unite 
in  a  general  movement  for  their  expul- 
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sion  or  extermination.  During  the 
forty  years  of  undisturbed  peace  and 
amity  between  the  settlers  and  these 
Indians,  the  1  two  principal  Indian  vil- 
lages were  one  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Agawam  river  and  another,  the 
principal  one,  on  the  Pacowsie  brook, 
which  rises  in  eastern  Longmeadow 
and  discharges  into  the  Connecticut 
nearly  on  the  line  between  that  town 
and  Springfield.  The  Indians  raised 
their  crops  on  lands  assigned  them  by 
the  colonists,  and  with  the  latter's  con- 
sent, for  the  general  safety,  the  Indians 
built  on  Long  Hill  a  palisaded  strong- 
hold covering  about  two  acres. 

In  1637,  the  year  following  the  set- 
tlement, occurred  the  great  struggle 
with  the  Pequot  nation,  resulting  in 
its  utter  destruction  or  dispersion,  — 
to  which  war  Springfield  furnished  no 
soldiers,  but  honored  an  assessment 
to  defray  expenses;  and  from  1637 
until  1675  the  colony  prospered  in 
peace.      In    1675    King    Philip's    war 


broke  out.  Able  and  hating  the  Eng- 
lish intruders,  Philip  began  prepara- 
tions for  his  famous  war  of  extermi- 
nation against  the  whites,  and  no  tribe 
seems  to  have  withstood  his  threats  or 
entreaties.  At  length  the  Springfield 
Indians  were  won  over  to  his  cause, 
and,  although  treated  with  the  utmost 
kindness  by  the  settlers  whom  they  had 
invited  hither,  consented  to  admit  to 
their  stronghold  secretly  three  hun- 
dred of  Philip's  warriors  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  midnight  massacre  of  our 
sleeping  colonists  in  their  homes  near 
by.  But  this  horrible  calamity  was 
averted.  Sinister  signs  had  not  been 
wholly  wanting  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Indians,  such  as  a  diminished  acreage 
under  cultivation,  the  burning  of  one 
or  two  buildings,  stealthy  transfer  of 
their  property  into  their  stronghold, 
and  a  Nonotuck  squaw's  rumor  of  im- 
pending trouble,  none  of  which,  how- 
ever, moved  the  colonists  to  adequate 
vigilance  or  preparation.    On  the  night 
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of  October  4,  1675,  during  which  Phil- 
ip's warriors  were  admitted  into  the 
fort,  the  colonists  were  warned  of  their 
danger  by  a  messenger  from  Windsor, 
dispatched  by  a  Mr.  Wolcott,  whose 
Indian  servant,  in  great  mental  dis- 
tress, had  divulged  the  plot.  The  set- 
tlers quickly  gathered  in  three  partially 
fortified  houses,  with  a  part  of  their 
effects  and  the  pastor's  library,  and 
awaited  the  morning;  but,  no  sign  of 
trouble  appearing,  the  minister's  books 
were  returned  to  his   study,   and   the 


Main  street  Cooper  was  shot  dead  and 
Miller  was  mortally  wounded,  but  his 
horse  wheeled  and  galloped  homeward 
with  "his  dying  burden,"  who  fell  at  the 
door  of  one  of  the  fortified  houses.  The 
worst  having  been  thus  confirmed,  the 
savages  swarmed  about  the  buildings, 
burned  about  thirty  houses  and 
twenty-five  barns,  again  and  again  at- 
tacking the  fortified  houses,  but  suc- 
ceeding only  in  killing  one  woman, 
Pentecost  Matthews,  and  wounding 
four  or  five  persons.     While  this  car- 
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more  venturesome  began  to  pursue 
their  callings.  Major  Pynchon,  in 
command  of  the  Springfield  troops, 
had  been  called,  to  the  defence  of  the 
towns  up  the  river.  The  non-appear- 
ance of  danger  and  the  discomforts  of 
their  self-imprisonment  at  last  in- 
duced Lieutenant  Thomas  Cooper  and 
Thomas  Miller  to  mount  their  horses 
and  ride  down  toward  the  Indian 
stronghold  on  Long  Hill.  From  am- 
bush in  the  woods  at  the  lower  end  of 


nival  of  fire  was  going  on,  about  mid- 
day, a  small  force  of  colonists,  under 
Major  Treat  from  Westfield,  arrived 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Every 
effort  to  cross  in  the  face  of  such  odds 
was  ineffectual,  but  the  force  under 
Major  Pynchon  and  Captain  Apple- 
ton  came  down  from  Hadley,  on  the 
Springfield  side  of  the  river,  a  few 
hours  afterwards,  and  the  prudent 
braves  all  disappeared  in  the  forest. 
The   three    commanders    united    their 
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forces  and  occupied  the  town  that 
night,  sending  forth  scouting  parties  in 
many  directions  to  discover  the  where- 
abouts of  the  Indians.  From  an  old 
squaw  who  was  captured  it  was 
learned  that  the  Indians,  numbering 
about  600,  encamped  about  six  miles 
northeast  of  Springfield  Centre,  at 
which  point  were  found  twenty-four 
fires,  but  no  Indians,  for  they  had  de- 
parted the  region  never  to  return. 

Grief  and  gloom  settled  down  upon 
the  little  settlement.  Houseless,  penni- 
less, grist  mills  and  saw  mills  swept 
away,  with  the  liability  of  further  at- 
tacks from  lurking  savages,  many 
were  moved  to  despair  of  the  settle- 
ment and  contemplate  its  abandon- 
ment;   but   positive    orders    from    the 


General  Court  to  all  of  the  settlements 
induced  the  settlers  to  resume  their 
callings  and  re-establish  their  homes. 
The  war,  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
six  hundred  Englishmen  and  six  hun- 
dred houses,  a  much  larger  although 
unknown  number  of  Indians,  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  tribes  to  Canada  or  the 
West,  and  the  death  of  Philip  in  1676, 
was  concluded  by  treaty  of  peace  in  the 
spring  of  1678,  from  which  time  for- 
ward Springfield  had  a  prosperous  ca- 
reer. Inhabitants  swarmed  southward 
and  northward  on  both  sides  of  the 
Connecticut,  forming  social  and  com- 
mercial centres,  according  to  conven- 
ience of  worship,  government  or  trade, 
and  at  length  asking  from  the  General 
Court  the  decree  of  separation.     Thus 
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West  Springfield  was  permitted, 
May  2J,  1696,  to  "procure  and  set- 
tle a  learned  and  orthodox  minister 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river  to  dis- 
pense the  word  of  God  unto  those 
that  dwell  there."  At  this  time  the 
number  of  families  was  between 
thirty  and  forty,  including  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  A 
ferry  had  been  established  in  1683, 
and  traffic  between  the  dwellers  of 
the  two  sections  was  greatly  facili- 
tated thereby;  and  the  new  meas- 
ure ripened  local  interest  and  pro- 
moted more  rapid  and  extended 
growth.  With  the  growth  of 
Springfield  and  its  villages,  the 
Connecticut  towns  from  the  river's 
mouth  to  the  Massachusetts  border 
had  kept  pace.  John  Winthrop  the 
younger  had  brought  his  commis- 
sion from  Lords  Say,  Seal  and 
Brook,  to  be  governor  of  Con- 
necticut, built  a  fort  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  calling  it  Saybrook 
Fort,  and  set  up  his  government  at 
Hartford.  On  account  of  the  distance 
from  Boston,  the 
Springfield  colon- 
ists at  first  placed 
themselves  under 
the    Connecticut 
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jurisdiction,  but  after  much  discus- 
sion of  the  matter  gravitated  back 
to  the  old  allegiance.  The  colon- 
ial governments,  although  having 
some  differences  of  this  character 
among  themselves,  were  in  practical 
harmony  in  dealing  with  the  hostile 
natives,  and  their  necessary  union  for 
self-preservation  doubtless  promoted 
friendly  and  profitable  social  and  com- 
mercial intercourse.  Hence,  as'  popu- 
lation gradually  crept  up  the  west 
bank  of  the  Connecticut,  the  surplus 
products  of  the  forest,  field  and  river 
industries  readily  found  their  means 
of  transportation  to  and  from  the  dis- 
tant markets. 

Although  it  may  be  impossible  to 
mark  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  ven- 
turesome Riley,  the  pioneer  settler 
who  located  just  north  of  "Riley 
Brook,"  now  the  southern  boundary  of 
Holyoke,  his  lonely  residence  was  thus 
located,  doubtless  purposely,  close  by 
the  water  highway  and  near  the  old 
trail  between  Springfield  and  North- 
ampton. We  know  that  the  Spring- 
field colonists  began  to  build  boats  im- 
mediately upon  their  arrival,  in  one  of 
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eight  miles  to  attend  town  meetings  or 
religious  service,  neither  of  which  du- 
ties, as  the  family  names  would  seem 
to  indicate,  would  be  much  neglected. 
When  first   set  off,   West  Springfield 
was  said  to  be  sixteen  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  land  about  four  miles 
wide  from  east  to  west,  embracing  the 
territory  of  Holyoke,  West  Springfield, 
Agawam  and  Feeding  Hills,  the  cen- 
tre   of    which    was    West    Springfield 
proper.       This    northerly    section    did 
not  grow  rapidly.     The  "fields,"  now 
occupied    by   the   city   proper,   was   a 
sandy,  unproductive  section;  but  im- 
proved farming  and  the   demands   of 
distant  markets  gradually  brought  un- 
der  profitable    cultivation    all    of    the 
lands  lying  along  Northampton  street, 
even    covering    with 
heavy  crops  the  huge 
foot-hills   of  the   Mt. 
Tom    range.      Much 
corn,  some  wheat  and 
a  large  harvest  of  rye 
were     taken     to     the 
Boston      and      other 
markets    every     year 
from      this      section, 
many    farmers   vying 
with  one   another   in 
the    amount   of   their 
product,  Elisha  Ash- 
ley and  Deacon  Per- 
esh  Hitchcock  having 
raised  one  year,   the 
one  1,300  bushels  of 


rye  and  the.  other 
1,400  b'ushels. 
The  reader  will 
not  be  startled  to 
learn  that  this 
product  was  used 
in  the  manufac- 
ture of  whiskey, 
or  that  ultimately 
a  distillery  was 
started  at  "Money 
Hole  Hill"  and 
others  at  places 
down  the  valley. 
Rye  was  then 
worth  $1  and  up- 
wards a  bushel. 
The  transportation  of  such  prod- 
ucts became  an  important  indus- 
try, extending  far  northward,  and  en- 
gaging the  service  of  some  of  the  most 
enterprising  men  of  the  section.  Here 
Whiting  Street,  the  benefactor  of  the 
"worthy  poor,"  and  Chester  W.  Cha- 
pin,  the  subsequent  railroad  magnate 
and  reputed  wealthiest  man  in  western 
Massachusetts,  both  began  their  ca- 
reers as  agents  of  transportation  com- 
panies, at  first  connected  with  the  river 
traffic  and  subsequently  with  the  stage 
route  from  Springfield  northward. 

As  the  social  status  of  New  England 
was  based  upon  the  church  and  the 
school,  it  is  of  interest  to  learn  that 
both  came  to  the  new  settlement  as 
soon  as  the  problem  of  living  had  been 
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solved.  One  of  the  ancient  school- 
houses  stood  near  the  "dry  bridge," 
above  Ingleside,  where  the  Holyoke  & 
Westfield  railroad  crosses  the  street. 
Displaced  by  the  march  of  improve- 
ment, the  old  house  gave  place  to  the 
present  brick  house  farther  down  the 
street.  One  school-house,  not  now  in 
existence,  stood 
opposite  the 
Dibble  place,  at 
the  lower  end  of 
Ashley  pond. 
Another  school- 
house  was  lo- 
cated south  of 
the  Francis  Ball 
place  on  "Back" 
street,  just  north 
of  the  present 
school  -  house 
and  another  was 
located  unti1 
within  a  few 
years  on  the 
east  side  of 
N  orthampton 
street,  a  few 
rods  above  the 
end  of  West 
Hampden  street. 
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An  academy  was  built  for  and  kept 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Rand,  just  south  of 
his  residence  on  "Back"  street.  The 
academy  was  subsequently  removed  to 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  lot  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Timothy  Merrick  home- 
stead  on  Northampton  street.  Here  a 
select  school  was  kept  in  one  part  of 
the  building  and 
a  public  school 
in  another. 
Upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  the 
homestead  the 
house  was  re- 
moved and  the 
orick  structure 
■.ubstituted  o  n 
(Mechanic  street, 
now  known  as 
the  "Old  Elm- 
wood"  school  - 
louse.  Another 
school  -  house 
stood  near  the 
John  C  h  a  p  i  n 
place,  now  par- 
tially covered  by 
t  h  e  Wauregan 
paper  mill  prop- 
e  r  t  y  .    Chester 
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W.  Chapin  taught  here  winters,  in 
his  youth  and  early  manhood,  for 
ten  dollars  a  month.  The  tree  now 
in  the  Wauregan  yard  is  said  to  have 
stood  between  Mr.  Chapin's  house  and 
barn.  The  venerable  Alexander  Day, 
still  living,  taught  at  different  times  in 
nearly  all  of  these  school-houses. 

The  first  church  built  in  Holyoke 
was  located  where  Alexander  Day's 
house  stands,  on  Northampton  street. 
Here  Rev.  Mr.  Rand,  the  Baptist 
clergyman,  preached  many  years;  but 
the  church  was  used  by  both  Baptists 
and  Congregationalists,  the  latter  hav- 
ing the  service  each  fourth  Sunday. 
This  edifice  was  partly  built  in  1792 
by  the  Baptists  near  the  old  burying 
ground,  and  stood  unfinished  for  a 
time,  but  the  First  Congregational  So- 
ciety, which  had  been  formed  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Lathrop  of  the  First  Church  in 
West  Springfield,  Dec.  4,  1799,  united 
in  the  completion  of  the  edifice  and  the 
removal  to  the  place  above  noted.  Ul- 
timately Mr.  Rand  held  the  pastoral 
office  of  both  churches,  exchanging 
frequently  with  Congregational  clergy- 


men. These  societies  continued  united 
until  1834,  when  the  Congregational- 
ists dedicated  their  own  church  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  farther  up  the  street, 
pastor.  The  First  Baptist  church  was 
Rev.  Harvey  Smith  becoming  their 
organized  in  1803,  by  Thomas  Rand, 
Caleb  Humeston,  Peresh  Hitchcock, 
Benjamin  Bassett,  Ashael  Chapin,  Jed- 
ediah  Day  and  Austin  Goodyear,  all  lay- 
men, but  upon  invitation  of  the  others 
Mr.  Rand  assumed  the  pastoral  office 
and  became  greatly  beloved  by  his 
church  and  the  community.  A  coun- 
cil of-  representatives  from  various 
churches  in  New  England  voted  to 
recognize  the  church  as  properly  con- 
stituted. Important  testimony  of  the 
character  of  the  church  membership 
and  the  pastor  is  the  notable  fact  that 
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the  latter  graduated 
from  the  academy  built 
for  him;  Rev.  Justin 
Perkins,  D.  D.,  long 
a  missionary  in  Persia; 
Rev.  Hazen  Howard, 
missionary  to  the  Bur- 
mese; Rev.  Ashael 
C  h  a  p  i  n  ,  and  Rev. 
Dwight  Ives,  pastor  of 
a  church  in  Suffield, 
Conn.,  more  than 
thirty  years.  The  First 
Baptist  Society  built 
upon  their  present  site 
in  1826-7,  and  in  1849 
granted  the  privilege 
of  dismissal  to  the 
members  of  the  Second  Baptist 
church,  then  forming,  to  be  located  at 
the  new  city  or  Ireland  Depot  as  the 
region  of  the  new  Connecticut  River 
railroad  station  was  then  called.  This 
church  worshiped  in  Chapin  Hall 
until  1855,  when  the  brick  church  on 
Main  street  was  built,  immediately  in 
front  of  the  present  Boston  &  Maine 
railroad  station.  This  house  was 
burned  in  1863,  and  a  new  church  was 
dedicated  on  the  same  site  two  years 
later.  The  church  on  the  corner  of 
Appleton  and  Walnut  streets  was  built 


HON.    W.    B.    C.    PEARSONS. 


in  1885.  Under  the 
West  Springfield  re- 
gime, also,  was  organ- 
ized in  1849  the  Sec- 
ond Congregational 
church,  which  at  first 
held  services  in  a 
school-house,  but  in 
1852  built  the  brick 
meeting-house  where 
now  stands  the  "mar- 
ble block,"  at  the  cor- 
ner of  High  and 
Dwight  streets,  and  in 
1883  the  present  edi- 
fice on  Appleton, 
Maple  and  High 
streets. 


DR.   GEORGE  H.  SMITH, 
Present  Mayor  of  Holyoke. 


HON.    WILLIAM  WHITING. 

But  this  sketch  of  the  early  churches 
hints  at  a  growth  of  the  community 
for  which  early  agricultural  conditions 
could  not  account.  Evidently  other 
forces  have  been  active  and  popula- 
tion is  being  drawn  to  a  centre  by 
some  power  yet  untold.  The  Connec- 
ticut had  borne  a  considerable  traffic 
between  Hartford  and  the  foot  of 
South  Hadley  Falls  at  South  Holyoke, 
but  the  towns  above  were  compelled 
to  transport  their  merchandise  partly 
at  least  by  land,  until  after  February 
23,  1792,  when  Hon.  John  Worthing- 
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ton  of  Springfield  and  nineteen  others 
procured  from  the  Great  and  General 
Court  an  act  of  incorporation  "for  ihe 
purpose  of  rendering-  the  Connecticut 
river  passable  for  boats  and  other 
things  from  the  mouth  of  the  Chicopee 
river  northward  through  the  Com- 
monwealth," —  the  corporation  being 
entitled  "the  Proprietors  of  the  Locks 
and  Canals  on  the  Connecticut  river." 
Work  was  begun  at  South  Hadley 
Falls  as  soon  as  possible,  under  Ben- 
jamin Prescott  of  Northampton,  super- 
intending engineer,  subsequently  su- 
perintendent at  the  United  States 
Armory  in  Springfield.  Improvement 
of  the  rapids  at  Montague  was  con- 
templated, as  well  as  those  at  South 
Hadley,  but  costs  exceeding  estimates, 
the  development  of  the  former  was 
abandoned  to  Samuel  Henshaw  and 
Benjamin  Prescott  of  Northampton 
and  Jonathan  Dwight  of  Springfield 
and  their  associates,  who  procured  a 
new  charter  as  "the  Proprietors  of  the 
Upper  Locks  and  Canals  on  the  Con- 
necticut river";  and  the  old  corpora- 
tion continued  work  on  the  South 
Hadley  canal.  This  canal  began  at  a 
point  where  the  South  Hadley  Falls 
end  of  the  present  great  dam  is  now 
located,  under  a  red  sandstone  bluff, 
was  cut  most  of  the  way  out  of  sand- 
stone, and  extended  northward  along 
the  river's  trend  two  and  a  half  miles, 
where  it  opened  into  the  river  above 
a  wing  dam  projected  obliquely  out- 
ward. The  waterwray  was  constructed 
for  the  accommodation  of  boats 
twenty  feet  wide  by  forty  feet  long; 
but  after  ten  years  of  use  increasing 
commerce  compelled  the  deepening  of 
the  canal  four  feet  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  improved  system  of  locks, 
the  work  being  undertaken  by  Ariel 
Cooley,  a  man  of  rare  energy  and  re- 
sources, whose  administration  of  the 
corporation  extended  from  1802  to 
1823  or  1824,  the  date  of  his  death. 
During  this  period  Mr.  Cooley  rebuilt 
or  enlarged  the  dam  three  or  four 
times,  taking  as  his  compensation  for 
all  service  one-fourth  of  the  gross  re- 
ceipts.    Mr.  Cooley's  heirs  continued 


the  business  and  built  the  wing  dam 
which  was  standing  when  the  present 
great  dam  was  built  in  1849. 

The  canal  around  the  ialls  gave  a 
great  impulse  to  river  traffic  and  the 
growth  of  towns  on  the  river.  The 
vast  body  of  water  coursing  its  foamy 
way  down  the  Hadley  rapids  was  un- 
used, on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
save  by  a  community  grist  mill  and  a 
cotton  mill  of  four  thousand  spindles, 
built  in  1 83 1  by  the  old  Hadley  Falls 
Company,  the  power  being  derived 
from  a  wing  dam.  At  this  date 
twenty-two  houses  were  scattered  over 
the  "fields,"  and  one  hundred  and 
eight  or  ten  dwellings  held  the  remain- 
ing population  of  the  parish;  nor  did 
the  population  greatly  increase  dur- 
ing the  next  decade,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  movement  was  set  on 
foot  which  brought  to  stage  route  and 
river  navigation  the  destructive  com- 
petition of  the  Connecticut  River  rail- 
road, opened  in  December,  1845. 

Soon  after  this  event  capitalists  vis- 
ited the  falls,  and  with  great  secrecy 
determined  their  course,  which  was 
nothing  less  than  the  construction  of  a 
dam  across  the  river  and  the  purchase 
of  all  the  territory  upon  either  side  of 
the  river  necessary  to  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  a  great  manufacturing 
city.  These  then  unknown  projectors 
employed  the  late  George  C.  Ewing, 
of  the  scale  manufacturing  -firm  of 
Fairbanks  &  Co.,  as  purchasing  agent. 
Mr.  Ewing  had  purchased  a  farm  in 
1846  just  west  of  the  desired  territory, 
through  which  means  he  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  original  owners 
of  the  tract;  and  this  acquaintance  he 
used  with  consummate  art.  The  first 
successful  essay  was  the  possession  of 
thirty-seven  acres  of  land  embracing 
the  bluff,  now  Prospect  Park,  looking 
down  upon  the  proposed  site  of  the 
dam ;  the  next  was  the  acquirement  of 
the  franchises  of  the  old  Hadley  Falls 
Company  and  those  of  the  "Proprie- 
tors of  the  Locks  and  Canals  on  Con- 
necticut river,"  the  former  company 
being  won  by  the  concession  of  $100,- 
000  worth  of  stock  in  the  new  com- 
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pany.  Many  interesting  incidents  at- 
tended the  acquirement  of  the  remain- 
ing lands.  Some  suspected  the  real 
purpose  of  the  purchaser  and  hesi- 
tated to  name  a  price  for  their  lands 
to-day,  thinking  they  might  obtain  a 
higher  one  to-morrow;  some,  consent- 
ing one  day,  repented  the  next;  but 
quickly,  quietly  and  steadily  the  astute 
agent  went  forward  with  his  plan,  until 
he  had  bought  eleven  hundred  acres 
of  wretchedly  poor  farming  lands  for 
about  $119,000,  all  he  desired  except 
one  valuable  tract  owned  by  Samuel 
Ely,  whose  ancient  residence  stood 
upon  the  site  of  the  present  Church  of 
the  Rosary.  Mr.  Ely  hated  "cotton 
lords,"  and  even  snapped  his  gun  at 
some  strange  gentlemen  approaching 
his  house  to  negotiate  a  purchase. 
Thinking  to  intimidate  the  landholder, 
they  caused  his  arrest,  but  found  him 
still  obdurate  and  abandoned  further 
effort.  About  twenty  years  after- 
wards the  tract,  all  except  the  home- 
stead, was  purchased  by  Bowers  and 
Mosher,  and  subsequently  sold  off  in 
building  lots.  Mr.  Ely  died  in  his  old 
home  in  1879. 

The  acquirement  of  titles  having 
been  completed  in  1847,  Thomas  H. 
Perkins,  George  W.  Lyman,  Edward 
Dwight,  their  associates  and  succes- 
sors, were  incorporated  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature  "for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  and  maintaining  .a 
dam  across  the  Connecticut  river  and 
one  or  more  locks  and  canals  in  con- 
nection therewith,"  and  of  creating  a 
water  power  to  be  used  by  said  cor- 
poration for  manufacturing  articles 
from  cotton,  wood,  iron,  wool  and 
other  materials,  to  be  sold  or  leased 
to  other  persons  and  corporations,  to 
be  used  for  manufacturing  or  me- 
chanical purposes,  and  also  for  the 
purposes  of  navigation.  The  cor- 
poration was  to  have  a  capital  of  four 
million  dollars,  with  authority  to  hold 
real  estate  not  exceeding  a  half  million 
dollars  in  value,  exclusive  of  improve- 
ments. 

In  the  month  of  July,  the  driest 
month  of  the  year,  measurements  had 


proved  the  quantity  of  water  in  the 
river  running  past  a  given  point  to  be 
6,980  cubic  feet  per  second,  descend- 
ing the  rapid  at  the  rate  of  sixty  feet  in 
a  mile  and  a  half.  As  a  "mill  power" 
so-called,  estimated  at  sixty  or  seventy 
horse-power,  was  considered  to  be 
thirty  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second 
when  the  head  and  fall  is  twenty-five 
feet,  the  volume  of  water  being  grad- 
uated to  a  less  or  greater  quantity  as 
the  head  and  fall  is  greater  or  less  than 
twenty-five  feet,  it  is  seen  that  under 
the  fifty-nine  and  nine-tenths  feet  ef- 
fective head  and  fall,  from  the  crest 
of  the  proposed  dam  to  still  water  be- 
low,  the  "mill  power"  would  be  a 
small  fraction  more  than  twelve  and 
one-half  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  the 
river's  flowing  volume  of  6,980  cubic 
feet  per  second  would  signify  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  mill  powers  available 
during  the  driest  seasons  of  the  year. 
Therefore,  arguing  from  experience 
these  capitalists  believed  this  vast 
power  capable  of  building  a  city  oi 
two  hundred  thousand  souls,  and 
planned  accordingly. 

New  England's  largest  river,  whose 
entire  flood  this  dauntless  corporation 
essayed  to  utilize,  has  its  origin  in 
Connecticut  Lake,  in  the  extreme 
north  end  of  New  Hampshire,  whence 
it  flows  southerly  nearly  four  hundred 
miles  and  mingles  its  fresh  waters  with 
Long  Island  Sound.  The  river's 
width  along  the  Vermont  border  is  at 
first  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  in 
a  flow  of  sixty  miles  further  gradually 
increases  to  three  hundred  and  ninety 
feet;  but  in  Massachusetts  its  narrow- 
est sections  are  about  five  hundred 
feet  and  its  widest  about  one  thousand 
feet.  From  lake  to  sound  the  fall  is 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  feet.  During  the  first  one  hun- 
dred miles  the  aggregate  fall  is  one 
thousand  feet,  and  the  stream  pours 
down  a  mountain  torrent,  while  the 
subsequent  descent  is  accomplished 
chiefly  at  three  points:  Bellows  Falls, 
Vermont,  where  the  fall  is  forty-two 
feet;  Turners  Fall,  Montague,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  it  is  seventy-five  feet, 
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and  Holyoke,  where  it  is  sixty  feet,  — 
conveniently  distributed  along  a  river 
front  of  one  and  a  half  miles,  —  from 
which  point  to  the  sound  there  ts  no 
considerable  fall  save  the  Enfield 
rapids,  and  a  waterway  navigable  for 
boats  and  barges  can  be  readily  main- 
tained throughout. 

The  great  valley,  embracing  a  drain- 
age area  of  eight  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  square  miles 
above  Holyoke,  bordered  east  and 
west  by  ridges  of  the  White  Mountain 
system,  doubtless  first  found  an  outlet 
at  New  Haven,  but  by  some  prehis- 
toric upheaval  the  Holyoke  range,  a 
detached  member  of  the  system,  was 
severed,  leaving  Mt.  Tom  on  the 
west  and  Mt.  Holyoke  on  the  east 
of  the  great  chasm,  and  the  stream, 
turning  rapidly  eastward,  at  length 
reached  the  sea  thirty-five  miles  east 
of  the  probable  original  outlet.  From 
the  vicinity  of  the  twin  mountains, 
which  stand  as  grand  watch  towers 
overlooking  the  interesting  scene,  the 
stream  flows  easterly  nearly  three 
miles,  then,  bending  northerly  a  half 
mile  farther,  it  sweeps  southward 
about  three  miles  more,  forming  with 
the  subtending  mountain  background 
the  right-angled  triangle  which  is  the 
site  of  the  city  now  known  to  fame 
through  its  leading  industry  as  the 
"Paper  City"  of  the  world.  No  human 
knowledge  tells  how  many  ages  were 
occupied  in  spending  the  fearful 
agencies  that  hardened  the  earth's 
crust,  that  folded  and  seamed  it  with 
mountains,  hills  and  valleys,  that  piled 
up  the  river's  rocky  border  and 
ground  out  its  adamantine  bed,  to 
form  and  preserve  these  waiting  rapids 
for  the  age  of  machinery. 

The  place  selected  for  the  great  dam 
lies  between  two  bold,  rocky  promon- 
tories, a  half  mile  or  more  above  the 
right  angle,  from  the  southernmost  of 
which  now  spreads  out  Prospect  Park 
and  from  the  northernmost  the  high- 
lands of  South  Hadley  Falls  village. 
This  location  was  determined  August 
17,  1847,  through  a  survey  begun  July 
29;  the  charter  was  granted  the  suc- 


ceeding winter,  and  work  was  imme- 
diately begun  with  a  large  force  of 
men  under  the  general  supervision  of 
Mr.  Ewing,  who  had  secured  for  the 
company  its  valuable  lands  and  fran- 
chises. In  July  of  this  year  the  Fair- 
banks Company  withdrew  from  the 
corporation,  and  soon  afterward  Mr. 
Ewing  resigned  his  position,  giving 
place  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Rising  of  North- 
ampton, who  conducted  the  work  to 
the  date  of  its  completion,  November 
19,  1848.  The  fame  of  the  great  struc- 
ture brought  thousands  to  view  it,  and 
on  the  day  appointed  for  stopping  all 
openings  in  the  dam  and  filling  the 
pond  behind  it,  the  river  banks  and 
neighboring  bluffs  were  alive  with 
eager  witnesses  of  the  inauguration  of 
the  greatest  water  power  then  known 
to  history.  After  the  dam  was  closed, 
when  the  waters  below  the  dam  re- 
ceded from  the  river's  bed,  hundreds 
of  men  and  boys  swarmed  over  its 
ragged  surface,  seizing  belated  fishes 
imprisoned  in  the  pools  and  basins 
and  enjoying  a  merry  holiday  where 
but  a  few  hours  before  the  tumbling 
waters  and  their  finny  children  dis- 
ported unrestrained.  The  gates  had 
been  closed  at  ten  o'clock  A.  M.;  soon 
afterwards  serious  leaks  appeared  in 
different  parts  of  the  structure,  and  as 
the  struggling  waters  rose  higher  and 
higher  even  the  engineers  began  to 
fear  that  the  force  of  the  pent-up  waters 
had  been  greatly  underestimated.  The 
visitors  were  hastily  recalled  from  the 
river's  bed,  and  all  watched  eagerly  for 
the  sure  and  rapidly  coming  proof  of 
strength  or  weakness  of  the  great 
work.  These  laconic  telegrams  were 
sent  to  the  company  in  Boston:  "10 
A.  M.  Gates  just  closed;  water  filling 
behind  dam."  "12  M.  Dam  leaking 
badly."  "2  P.  M.  Stones  of  bulkhead 
giving  way  to  pressure."  "3.20  P.  M. 
Your  old  dam's  gone."  Eye-witnesses 
of  the  catastrophe  characterize  the 
scene  as  at  once  grand  and  awful. 
Breaking  loose  from  all  moorings,  the 
huge  mass,  1,017  feet  long  and  30  feet 
high,  was  rolled  over  and  over  by  the 
angry  flood  and,  breaking  into  many 
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fragments,  rode  lightly  away  upon  the 
great  wave  that  had  torn  it  from  its 
foundations. 

Although  the  cost  of  their  dam  had 
been  about  $75,000,  the  projectors,  not 
dismayed  by  the  first  failure,  were 
ready  to  enter  upon  the  construction 
of  a  new  dam  in  the  spring  of  1849, 
and  were  able  to  complete  the  work 
in  October  of  the  same  year,  under 
the  able  supervision  of  Philander  An- 
derson, whose  initial  training  as  an 
engineer  was  received  at  West  Point. 
The  work,  built  of  timbers  and  planks 
bolted  together  and  weighted  with 
rocks  and  gravel,  was  facilitated  by 
means  of  coffer  dams  extending  at 
first  two  hundred  feet  into  the  river 
from  either  bank,  from  which  others 
were  projected  as  fast  as  the  perma- 
nent structure  progressed  and  the 
summer  ebb  of  the  water  favored,  until 
the  entire  span  had  been  completed. 
Along  the  upper  part  of  the  perma- 
nent structure  46  gates,  each  16  feet 
wide  by  18  feet  long,  had  been  pro- 
vided and  left  open  for  the  escape  of 
the  water  during  construction.  When 
the  work  was  completed,  at  a  given 
signal,  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock, 
all  these  gates  were  simultaneously 
closed,  the  pent-up  waters  rose  against 
the  new  dam,  and  the  rocky  bed  of  the 
rapid  below  once  more  became  bare. 
Six  thousand  spectators  visited  the 
scene,  more  than  on  the  former  occa- 
sion ;  but  the  new  work  had  cost  about 
$150,000,  and  was  destined  to<  prove 
its  sufficiency  against  a  lateral  pres- 
sure of  nearly  twenty-five  million 
pounds  and  a  vertical  pressure  three 
times  as  great.  By  ten  o'clock  the 
water  reached  the  crest  of  the  dam, 
and  at  eleven  it  had  acquired  a  full 
head  and  poured  down  the  perpendic- 
ular face  in  one  unbroken  sheet,  pro- 
ducing at  first  such  heavy  vibrations 
as  to  rattle  windows  and  doors  in 
South  Hadley  Falls. 

A  cross  section  of  this  dam  would 
exhibit  a  right-angled  triangle,  the 
long  leg  at  the  bottom  extending  hori- 
zontally up  stream,  the  short  one  ex- 
tending up  the  face  to  the  crest,  and 


the  hypothenuse  running  down  the 
inclined  back  of  the  structure.  Twenty 
years  later  the  work  was  thoroughly 
repaired,  and  a  structure  similar  to  the 
old  one  was  built  upon  its  face,  giving 
the  whole  the  form  of  an  ordinary 
roof.  This  substantial  work  not  being 
of  indestructible  material,  the  Water 
Power  Company,  according  to<  design, 
has  now  in  process  of  erection  a  dam 
of  solid  masonry  1,020  feet  long  be- 
tween abutments,  down  stream  from 
the  old  one,  distant  from  it  132  feet  on 
the  Holyoke  side  and  112  feet  on  the 
South  Hadley  Falls  side;  in  other 
dimensions  38  feet  high,  15  feet  thick 
five  feet  below  the  crest,  and  34  feet 
wide  at  the  base.  The  model  and  de- 
tails of  this  remarkable  work  invite 
the  attention  of  hydraulic  engineers 
and  others  interested  in  the  stability 
of  a  great  water  power.  The  old  dam 
will  remain  in  its  place  and,  with  the 
space  intervening  between  the  old  and 
new  soon  filled  with  the  drift  of  the 
river,  will  remain  buried  through  the 
years. 

A  short  canal  on  the  South  Hadley 
Falls  side  of  the  river,  connected  with 
the  pond  through  an  opening  in  the 
bulkhead  of  the  dam,  conducts  the 
power  to  two  large  paper  mills  and  a 
gingham;  mill;  but  the  remaining  bulk 
of  the  river's  flow  is  conducted  to  the 
Holyoke  mills  by  an  elaborate  canal 
system  into  which  it  is  admitted 
through  thirteen  gates  operated  by  a 
water-wheel  set  at  the  foot  of  a  tower 
rising  from  the  end  of  the  dam.  The 
receiving  canal,  running  southeast 
from  the  bulkhead  of  the  dam,  is  1,013 
feet  long,  140  feet  wide  at  the  bottom 
and  144  feet  at  the  top,  and  is  stone- 
walled on  either  side.  Its  eastern  end 
opens  into  the  first  or  upper  level 
canal,  which  runs  southwest  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  in  a  straight  line,  at  first 
as  wide  as  the  supply  canal,  but  nar- 
rowing at  the  rate  of  one  foot  in  a 
hundred  feet,  and  ending  with  a  width 
of  80  feet.  Parallel  with  this  canal, 
distant  400  feet  east  and  20  feet  lower, 
runs  the  second  level  canal,  which  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  the  former  after 
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flowing  through  its  mills  and  moving  pattern   shops    and    boarding    blocks; 

their  machinery.     Projected  southeast  and  gas  mains  were  laid  throughout 

from  the  lower  end  of  the  second  level  the  village. 

canal,   the   third   level   canal,   20   feet  The  Parsons  Paper  Mills  were  built 

lower    than    the    former,    carries    ils  in    1853,   w^h    a    nominal    capital   of 

waters   to   the    mills   built   along   the  $53,000,  and  in  1854  the  Lyman  Mills, 

bank  of  the  river  into  which  its  waste  with  a  capital  of  $1,470,000,  the  latter 

water  flows.     From  the  upper  end  of  producing    in    one    year    two    million 

the  second  level  canal  a  branch  bends  pounds  of  cotton  cloth,  whose  gross 

at   first    due    east,    then    south,    then  value   was  $1,161,178.      By    1855   the 

southwest,   and   follows   the   trend  of  census  showed  a  population  of  4,639, 

the   river    bank,    supplying    the    mills  a  gain  of  1,386  in  five  years.    The  rate 

along   the    banks,   through    which   its  of  the   town's   growth  is   shown  at  a 

waste  waters  are  poured  into  the  river,  glance  by  the  following  statistics: 

The  system  of  streets  is  laid  out  in 

relation    to   the   grand    canal    system,  1850 3>245 

generally  parallel  with  or  at  right  an-  1855 4*639 

gles  to  the  same.    The  upper  and  sec-  i860 4*997 

ond    level    canals    are    traversed    by  1865 5,648 

streets  a  thousand  feet  apart,  and  half-  1870 IO*733 

way    between    each    two    streets    are  1875 16,260 

others  without  bridges.     From  these  1880 21,915 

canals   westward   about   830   feet   the  1885 27*895 

ground  rises  rapidly  to  a  practically  1890 35*674 

level  plain  about  a  mile  square,  a  part  1896,   May 44*153 

of  the  original  1,100  acres.    Upon  the 

eastern  border  of  this  plain  is  located  The  religious  sentiment  of  the  city 
High  street,  parallel  with  the  canals,  is  expressed  in  two  Congregational 
and  beyond  it  westward  are  other  churches,  two  Baptist,  two  Methodist, 
streets,  distant  from  one  another  300  one  Episcopal,  two  Protestant  Mis- 
feet,  having  alleys  half-way  between  sion  churches,  one  German  Lutheran, 
each  two  streets.  Since  the  city  was  and  one  German  Reformed,  one 
laid  out  by  the  projectors,  adjacent  French  Baptist  congregation,  and  one 
sections  have  been  developed,  the  French  Congregational  church,  three 
Highlands,  Elmwood,  Oakdale  and  English-speaking  Roman  Catholic  and 
Springdale,  each  conforming  some-  two  French  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
what  to  the  original  plan.  The    one-story    schoolhouses    have 

When  the  proprietors  began  to  de-  given  place  to  twenty  fine  buildings, 
velop  their  plans  and  attract  popula-  valued  at  about  $700,000,  and  accom- 
tion,  the  necessity  for  independent  modating  10,000  children,  and,  to 
civil  government  was  recognized  by  crown  all,  a  nearly  completed  high 
the  General  Court,  March  14,  1850,  school  house,  built  for  800  students 
and  the  first  town  meeting  was  held  and  planned  for  thorough  work  in  all 
the  following  day.  The  place  was  the  departments  known  to  the  best 
named  after  Elizur  Holyoke,  an  early  modern  high  schools, 
and  prominent  resident  of  the  ancient  What  potent  agencies  have  brought 
town  to  which  Holyoke  belonged.  In  Holyoke  to  its  present  position?  First 
the  fall  of  1850  the  Holyoke  House  and  foremost,  here  are  located  twenty- 
was  opened.  The  company  had  sold  five  paper  manufacturing  concerns, 
fifty-nine  lots,  and  stores  and  dwell-  unrivaled  in  the  quality  and  quantity 
ings  were  going  up  in  all  directions.  of  their  product,  giving  to  the  place 
In  185 1  the  Hadley  Falls  Company  its  name  of  "Paper  City."  To  these 
had  two  factories,  running  36,000  spin-  must  be  added  some  of  the  largest  cot- 
dies,  machine,  foundry,  blacksmith  and  ton  mills  in  New  England,  and  mills 
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for  the  manufacture  of  thread,  machin- 
ery, steam  pumps,  blank  books,  silk 
goods,  woolens,  alpacas,  blankets,  bits 
and  braces,  wire,  screws,  hydrants, 
boilers,  trolley  tracks,  bicycles,  rubber 
packing,  washers  and  valves,  wire 
cloth,  belting  and  many  other  articles, 
—  the  payrolls  for  all  of  which  con- 
cerns aggregate  $449,607  per  month,  ' 
or  $5,395,280  distributed  to  the  people 
each  year. 

The  city  has  been  fortunate  not  only 
in  the  nature  of  its  industries,  but  still 
more  in  the  quality  of -the  men  who 
have  built  them  up.  The  growth  has 
not  been  wholly  in  the  multiplication 
of  corporations,  but  largely  in  the 
able  management  which  has  made 
small  plants  grow  like  trees,  upward 
and  outward,  branch  to  branch,  story 
upon  story,  vastly  increasing  the  prod- 
uct while  greatly  improving  it,  win- 
ning world-wide  fame,  while  competi- 
tion is  sharpened  by  all  the  invention 
and  astuteness  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Failures  have  been  few  and  in- 
considerable; through  the  vicissitudes 
of  tariffs  and  hard  times  no  mills  have 
been  closed  except  for  a  few  days,  in- 
dicating not  only  strength,  but  human- 
ity, proving-  that  the  soullessness  of 
corporations  exists  only  where  the 
managers  are  soulless.  These  grand 
achievements  were  made  chiefly  by 
young  men.  Very  few  of  the  city's 
builders  have  yet  retired  from  their  life 
work;  most  of  them  are  still  success- 
fully conducting  the  corporations 
which  they  have  founded,  and  there  is 
no  retired  class  of  wealthy,  idle  men, 

The  carrying  trade  of  the  city  is 
done  by  two  railroads,  connecting  the 
door  of  every  mill  with  the  markets  of 
the  world.  The  local  banking  facilities 
are  supplied  by  five  national  banks, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,250,- 
000,  three  ordinary  savings  banks, 
with  deposits  aggregating  $4, 122,809, 
and  two  co-operative  savings  banks, 
each  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
$1,000,000.  The  city  is  supplied  with 
water  from  three  ponds  located  among 
the  foot  hills  of  the  Mt.  Tom  range, 
but  an  additional  supply  will  soon  be 


added,  doubling  former  resources  and 
sufficient  for  any  probable  growth  of 
the  city. 

The  city  charter  was  granted  April 
7,  1873.  The  first  mayor  was  W.  B.  C. 
Pearsons,  for  many  years  and  now 
judge  of  the  police  court.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Hon.  William  Whiting, 
founder  of  the  Whiting  Paper  Com- 
pany and  member  of  Congress  from 
the  Eleventh  Massachusetts  District. 
The  present  mayor  is  Dr.  George  H. 
Smith,  who  for  fifteen  years  was  a 
member  of  the  school  committee.  The 
city  is  divided  into  seven  wards.  The 
board  of  aldermen  has  twenty-one 
members,  fourteen  of  whom  are 
elected  at  large  and  seven  by  and 
from  the  several  wards,  the  mem- 
bers at  large  holding  office  two  years, 
one-half  being  elected  each  year, 
while  those  from  the  wards  hold 
office  one  year.  Minority  represen- 
tation is  provided  for  by  restricting 
to  five  the  number  of  candidates  for 
whom  one  may  vote.  The  school  com- 
mittee consists  of  nine  members,  one 
from  each  ward  and  two>  elected  at 
large,  holding  office  three  years.  There 
is  a  board  of  public  works  and  a  liquor 
license  commission,  consisting  of  three 
members  each,  appointed  by  the 
mayor  for  three  years ;  also  a  fire  com- 
mission; and  a  water  commission,  with 
terms  and  membership  like  the  fore- 
going, but  elected  by  the  board  of 
aldermen. 

While  contemplating  the  vigorous 
and  rapid  growth  of  the  young  city, 
it  is  easy  for  the  reader  to  conclude 
that  so  great  and  sudden  prosperity 
may  be  chiefly  material;  but  many 
happy  conditions  lie  in  the  opposite 
scale.  The  social  nucleus  of  early 
Puritan  settlers  was  soon  augmented 
by  associates  and  successors  from  the 
same  sturdy  stock,  endowed  with  the 
same  minds,  the  same  aspirations  and 
moral  bias,  ingrained  by  inheritance. 
These  have  planned  and  procured  this 
prosperity;  and  therefore  this  substan- 
tial display  is  not  all  bricks  and  stone 
and  water  power,  all  goods  and  mar- 
ket.    The  visitors  will  find  churches 
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large  and  well  filled,  libraries  well 
patronized,  the  daily  newspapers,  hos- 
pitals where  kindness  and  skill  admin- 
ister cure  or  comfort  to  the  sick,  char- 
ity with  its  wise  but  tender  hands  not 
waiting  for  but  seeking  out  the  needy 
unfortunate,  culture  clubs  of  every  an- 
cient name  and  modern  nature,  associ- 
ations to  welcome  young  men  and 
women  and  supplement  their  earlier 
scanty  means  of  culture  and  afford 
them  entertainment  and  assistance  in 
finding  their  right  place  and  pleasure 
in  a  strange,  new  city.  Hill  and  dale 
offer  each  its  own  inducement  for 
choice  of  home  or  of  walk,  and  many 
roads  run  from  the  whirring  rush  of 
the  busy  centre  to  tempt  the  driver  to 
quiet  scenes  in  the  forest  or  over  hills 
where  three  cities  burst  at  once  upon 
the  view,  while  far  below  ancient, 
sleepy  villages  straggle  along  the  fer- 
tile plain  beyond  the  wide  and  rapid 
river. 

And    the    mountains!      An    electric 
railway    threads    the    principal    thor- 


oughfares and  binds  the  city  to 
Springfield,  the  mother  city,  on 
the  south,  from  heart  to  heart 
nine  miles;  its  music  is  also 
heard  far  north  along  an- 
cient Northampton  street, 
fraught  with  memories  of  the 
centuries  and  adorned  with 
many  modern  homes,  and  fur- 
;h  ther   still    into    Mountain    Park, 

where  thousands  throng  the 
crags  and  peaks  to  taste  invigo- 
rating air  and  look  down  upon 
the  plains  and  wooded  hills  and 
rapid  river  and  the  rural  homes 
beyond,  while  crouching  in  the 
river's  bend  and  reaching  back 
:  far   up   the   hills    and   over   the 

teeming  plains,  the  lusty  city  oi 
mills  appears  still  and  peaceful 
in  the  distance.  Farther  still 
Mt.  Tom  stands  up  against  the 
western  sky,  more  than  eleven 
hundred  feet  high.  The  myste- 
rious electric  power  despises  equally 
height  and  distance.  The  moun- 
tain's rugged  head  is  capped  by  a 
spacious  pavilion,  visible  from  all 
the  region  around.  The  building 
is  provided  with  telescopes,  and 
from  its  arched  openings  the  cit- 
izens of  distant  states  and  coun- 
tries look  out  upon  forty  towns,  save 
one ;  upon  Greylock,  Toby,  Sugar  Loaf, 
Monadnock  in  New  Hampshire,  the 
Green  Mountains  in  Vermont  and  the 
Meriden  Mountains  in  Connecticut; 
upon  lakes  and  streams  and  valleys. 

Beautiful  for  situation,  a  true  ex- 
pression of  the  arts  which  wait  on  use- 
ful industry,  the  direct  inheritance, 
moral  and  intellectual,  from  that  band 
of  state  builders  who  crossed  the  sea 
and  trod  the  forest  path  to  found  the 
mother  city  of  this  valley,  she  well 
maintains  the  standard  of  her  me- 
chanic arts  and  of  her  moral  and  intel- 
lectual life  and  hastens  to  ju-itify  the 
fondest  aspirations  of  her  founders. 
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By  Raymond  L.  Bridgman. 


NEW  and  serious 
crisis  is  before  the 
people  of  Massa- 
chusetts; and  it 
confronts  every 
other  state  in  the 
Union  as  far  as  the  recent  devel- 
opments in  Massachusetts  empha- 
size in  every  state  the  condition 
which  prevails,  more  or  less  acutely, 
the  same  in  them  as  in  Massachusetts. 
The  developments  are  in  connection 
with  the  report  by  the  State  Board  of 
Lunacy  and  Charity  upon  complaints 
of  lobbying  by  five  of  its  employes; 
the  crisis  is  in  the  danger,  now  that 
the  issue  is  clearly  presented,  that  the 
people  will  permit  it  to  pass  without 
attempting  to  remedy  the  real  evil 
which  exists. 

Briefly,  the  facts  in  the  case  are 
these:  Certain  public-spirited  citizens 
wished  to  improve  the  administration 
of  the  sta'e  charities;  the  State  Board 
of  Lunacy  and  Charity  believed  that 
its  existing  system  of  administration 
was  better  than  the  system  proposed 
by  these  citizens;  in  order  to  promote 
their  cause,  the  citizens  sent  circulars 
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to  certain  persons  who  were  able  to 
help  them;  one  of  those  circulars  was 
believed  by  the  superintendent  of  in- 
door poor,  a  subordinate  of  the  board, 
to  contain  an  essentially  misleading 
statement;  to>  offset  the  anticipated 
effect  of  that  statement  upon  members 
of  the  legislature,  who  were  to  be  seen 
by  the  recipients  of  the  circular,  he,  on 
his  own  authority,  summoned  to  Boston 
five  employes  of  the  board  and  gave 
them  instructions  to  see  the  members 
of  the  legislature  from  their  part  of  the 
state  and  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
alleged  misleading  statement;  the  in- 
terested citizens,  seeing  these  em- 
ployes in  the  legislative  corridors  and 
galleries,  complained  to  the  governor; 
the  governor  called  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  board;  the  board  in- 
vestigated the  charges,  and  the  end 
of  their  report  to  the  governor  is  as 
follows:  "In  the  present  instance  the 
board  finds  there  is  no  evidence  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  the  charges  made 
against  any  of  the  persons  accused," 
and  further  censures  the  complainants 
for  making  the  charge. 

In   approaching  the   review   of   the 
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evidence,  the  board  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  is  absolutely  a  new 
case,  for  which  no  precedent  exists. 
It  is  doubtless  true  in  the  case  of 
every  other  state,  as  in  Massachusetts, 
that  there  is  nothing  of  an  official  na- 
ture to  determine  the  legal  or  moral 
ground  for  passing  upon  the  propri- 
ety of  the  attitude  of  the  employes  of 
the  board  toward  the  legislature.  But 
the  matter  is  vital  for  good  govern- 
ment, as  will  be  developed;  and  hence 
it  is  a  real  crisis  which  is  now  faced  in 
Massachusetts  and,  by  sympathy,  in 
other  states  also.  The  case  being  en- 
tirely new  in  its  essential  aspects,  the 
board  propounds  certain  principles  of 
conduct  which  should  govern  in  the 
relation  of  departments  to  the  legis- 
lature. First,  and  most  important,  is 
this : 

"That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  elective 
officer  of  the  state  government,  and  of 
every  commission,  to  seek  proper  oppor- 
tunity to  inform,  not  only  the  legislature, 
hut  the  chief  executive,  concerning  any 
pending  measure  and  the  evils  or  advan- 
tages which  may  follow  to  the  Common- 
wealth from  it  in  all  cases  of  proposed 
legislation." 

Six  other  broad  statements  of  prin- 
ciples are  laid  down,  asserting  that 
elective  officers  and  commissioners 
have  all  the  rights  of  private  citizens 
in  expressing  their  views;  that  paid 
employes  of  the  state  should  give  their 
services  wholly  to  the  state  during 
official  hours,  unless  the  law  clearly 
permits  the  contrary;  that  no  paid  offi- 
cial should  appear  before  a  court  or 
legislative  committee,  except  when 
duly  summoned,  unless  in  the  dis- 
charge of  official  duty;  that  paid  em- 
ployes may  be  summoned  by  superior 
officers  to  appear  before  a  legislative 
committee ;  that  officials  have  no  right 
to  direct  their  subordinates  to<  solicit 
the  votes  of  legislators;  that  subordi- 
nates are  not  to  be  required  to  incur 
expense  outside  of  official  duties  with- 
out authority  from  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment, unless  clearly  within  the 
line  of  official  duty. 

With  these  six  statements  of  prin- 
ciple we  are  not  concerned  at  present, 


nor  with  the  first  except  as  it  vaguely 
permits  a  practice  which  the  present 
experience,  to  say  nothing  of  the  past, 
reveals  as  a  necessity  of  the  constitu- 
tion, but  which  is  now,  and  has  been 
hitherto,  unrecognized  in  any  of  our 
state  constitutions,  and  is  totally  at 
variance  with  the  practice  in  Con- 
gress. 

What  is  a  "proper  opportunity"  to 
bring  a  question  before  the  governor, 
the  legislature  or  Congress?  How 
far  is  the  official  to  "seek"  for  it?  The 
practical  answer  to  these  questions  and 
the  extent  to  which  legislatures  and 
Congress  will  recognize  the  answer  is 
the  momentous  subject  forced  upon 
the  people  by  these  recent  develop- 
ments. The  position  of  the  governor 
of  Massachusetts  is  clearly  stated  as 
follows  in  one  of  his  communications 
to  the  Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charity: 

"I  fully  recognize  the  right  and  duty  of 
heads  of  departments  and  other  officials  of 
the  state  government,  when  summoned 
or  invited  to  appear  before  the  legislative 
committees  to  present  their  views  of  pro- 
posed legislation  with  such  weight  as  their 
experience  and  special  knowledge  may 
give.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  after  the 
committees  have  reported,  this  right  and 
duty  cease." 

Substantially  the  same  opinion 
seems  to  be  held  by  the  public,  as  far 
as  can  be  judged  by  much  press  and 
personal  comment,  including  legisla- 
tive comment,  when  the  matter  was 
hot  in  the  public  mind.  That  opinion 
accords  with  present  practice  in  Con- 
gress and  in  all  the  state  capitals.  Let 
us  see  what  the  present  real  position  is. 

Certain  persons  of  the  miscellane- 
ous public  desire  to  secure  legislation. 
Pure  disinterestedness  for  the  public 
good  is  rare.  In  most  instances  of 
petitions  for  legislation  the  petitioners 
have  a  direct  personal  advantage  to 
reap  from  the  passage  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  they  desire.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  when  great  corporative 
privileges  are  asked  for,  such  as  the 
right  to  build  an  elevated  road  in  the 
streets  of  a  great  city,  to  increase 
enormously  the  capital  stock  of  a  gas 
or  electric  light  company,  or  to  secure 
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means  oi  naking  the  public  tributary 
in  other  ways  to  the  personal  fortunes 
of  the  petitioners.  In  order  to  protect 
the  public  in  the  great  realms  of  in- 
vestment and  of  public  necessity  the 
state  has  created  various  commissions, 
such  as  those  on  railroads,  insurance, 
education,  agriculture,  gas  and  elec- 
tric lights,  harbors  and  public  lands, 
dentistry,  pharmacy,  and  savings 
banks.  The  members  of  these  admin- 
istrative boards  and  commissions 
are  chosen  with  some  regard  to  their 
qualifications  for  the  place.  Too  fre- 
quently, it  is  admitted,  politics  enter 
unworthily  into  the  nomination.  But 
whether  nominated  by  political  influ- 
ence, or  corporate  influence,  or  not, 
these  officials  are  the  defense  of  the 
people  against  men  who  would  like  to 
secure  great  legislative  grants. 

These  facts  existing  in  states  and 
nation,  see  next  the  practical  bearing. 
Take  the  Massachusetts  case  for  an 
example.  Certain  citizens  believe  that 
certain  methods  of  administration 
would  be  better  than  existing  methods. 
The  practice  is  for  commissions  and 
heads  of  departments,  when  invited,  to 
put  their  side  of  the  case  before  the 
legislative  committee.  The  other  side 
is  present  upon  equal  terms.  The 
governor  says,  and  the  public  agrees, 
that  "after  the  committee  have  re- 
ported, this  right  and  duty  cease." 
But  the  opportunity  on  the  part  of  the 
petitioners  does  not  cease.  They  are 
at  full  liberty,  being  private  citizens, 
responsible  to  no  one  and  restrained 
by  no  proprieties  of  office,  to  press 
their  views  upon  every  representative 
and  senator  in  the  entire  list,  either  in 
the  corridors  of  the  state  house,  during 
hours  when  the  legislature  is  in  session, 
or  at  home,  or  in  the  cars,  or  anywhere 
where  the  victim  may  be  found.  But 
the  opinion  of  the  governor  and  pre- 
sumably of  the  public  is  that  the 
official  must  be  restrained  absolutely 
after  he  has  made  a  formal  presenta- 
tion of  his  case  in  committee.  No  one 
familiar  with  legislation  will  fail  to 
recognize  how  weak  is  the  official 
opportunity,  hour  for  hour,  with  the 


private  opportunity.  When  it  is  added 
that  the  official  must  cease  effort  at  the 
threshold  of  the  committee  room,  but 
that  the  private  petitioner  may  work 
upon  the  members  till  the  instant  when 
the  presiding  officer  announces  the 
vote,  then  it  is  realized,  dimly  indeed, 
how  largely  the  public  interests  have 
been  sacrificed  and  how  every  advan- 
tage has  been  given  to  the  private 
petitioner.  In  the  present  case,  the 
experienced  members  of  the  Board  of 
Lunacy  and  Charity  believed  that  the 
system  proposed  by  the  inexperienced 
petitioners  was  inferior  to  the  existing 
system.  They  were  put  at  great  disad- 
vantage by  the  current  practice  and  by 
the  belief  that  officials  ought  not  to 
defend  the  state's  system  of  adminis- 
tration. Waiving  the  question  whether 
they  or  their  opponents  were  right  re- 
garding the  matter  of  difference,  was 
it  best  for  the  state  that  the  representa- 
tives of  its  policy  should  be  absolutely 
prohibited  from  putting  the  state's 
side  of  the  difference  before  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  while  full 
opportunity  for  presentation  was 
accorded  to  their  opponents? 

This  question  for  all  of  the  states 
and  for  Congress,  rises  far  above  the 
subject  matter  of  any  question  which 
may  be  involved  in  a  dispute.  Sup- 
pose that  there  is  danger  of  cholera  by 
infection  from  rags  inported  from 
Europe  during  a  cholera  epidemic 
there.  Certain  importing  interests  will 
suffer  by  the  exclusion  of  the  rags,  but 
the  state  board  of  health,  representing 
the  latest  and  the  soundest  positions 
of  science,  acting  under  authority  of 
law,  issues  regulations  against  admit- 
ting foreign  rags.  Suppose,  further, 
that  the  importers,  as  would  be  easily 
possible,  should  try  to  repeal  the  act 
under  which  the  state  board  was  ex- 
cluding the  rags,  should  produce 
sufficient  testimony,  as  it  could  easily 
do  with  money  enough,  to  prove  that 
there  was  no  danger  from  the  rags, 
should  buy  some  votes,  should  get 
others  by  threats  of  destroying  mem- 
bers' political  future  or  by  promises 
to  make  them  politically,  and  so  should 
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make  it  seem  certain  that  they  would 
carry  their  nefarious  bill  and  expose 
the  state  to  an  epidemic  of  cholera 
with  loss  of  thousands  of  lives,  — 
ought  the  state  authorities  to  be 
obliged  by  the  etiquette  of  their  office 
to  sit  still  and  see  the  cholera  come  in? 

To  put  the  question  in  such  form  is 
to  answer  it  in  the  minds  of  all  honest 
citizens.  But  such  a  case  would  differ 
in  degree  only,  not  in  kind,  from  the 
case  which  actually  occurred  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  which  is  doubtless  oc- 
curring at  every  session  of  every  state 
legislature  and  of  Congress.  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  it  cannot  be  a  general 
principle  ''that  after  committees  have 
reported,  this  right  and  duty  cease." 
That  is,  it  is  essential  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  that  the  experts  who 
are  charged  peculiarly  with  the  pro- 
tection of  the  interests  of  the  whole 
people  against  all  selfish  interests  shall 
have  full  opportunity  to  present  to  the 
representatives  of  all  the  people,  sit- 
ting in  legislative  committees  or  halls, 
such  facts  and  considerations  as  they 
believe  are  necessary  to  preserve  the 
public  from  injury. 

It  is  the  custom  in  all  of  the  states 
and  in  Congress,  doubtless,  for  legis- 
lative committees  to  invite  the  attend- 
ance of  the  heads  of  departments  when 
matters  are  under  consideration  which 
particularly  concern  their  departments, 
or  for  senate  or  house  to  ask  for  infor- 
mation from  them.  But  this  practice  is 
not  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the 
public,  nor  for  the  information  of  the 
members  of  the  legislature  who  are  not 
upon  the  committee.  One  reason  is 
that  no'  committee,  reporting  to>  the 
full  body  the  statements  of  a  head  of 
department,  can  give  them  with  the 
clearness  and  force  of  the  expert  him- 
self. Much  of  the  weight  of  the  argu- 
ment will  be  lost  by  verbal  restatement, 
probably  many  days  after  the  words 
were  originally  spoken,  of  ideas  of 
which  no  record,  or  a  very  imperfect 
record,  has  been  kept.  Another 
reason  is  that  material  developments 
in  a  legislative  contest  arise  after  the 
matter  has  left  the  committee  room, 


and  points  of  serious  importance  may 
present  themselves  to  the  legislature 
which  were  wholly  out  of  mind  when 
the  committee  hearing  was  held.  It 
would  be  folly,  then,  to  limit  the 
official  to  his  statement  before  the 
committee,  while  permitting  the  peti- 
tioner to  have  full  advantage  of  the 
latest  developments  of  the  case. 

But  there  is  a  more  important 
reason  why  the  hands  of  the  state 
should  not  be  tied  while  the  petitioners 
who  are  attacking  the  state  system 
have  full  opportunity  to  draw  from  the 
state's  magazine.  It  is  quite  conceiv- 
able that  committees  will  not  invite 
heads  of  departments  to  hearings  upon 
matters  concerning  their  departments 
in  which  the  public  has  a  deep  interest. 
Will  any  one  familiar  with  legislatures 
deny  that  committees  are  packed  by 
representatives  of  great  interests  which 
are  trying  selfishly  to  make  money  out 
of  the  people?  Heads  of  departments, 
under  the  present  practice,  cannot 
attend  a  committee  hearing  until  the 
committee  sends  its  invitation.  Sup- 
pose that  the  committee  is  controlled 
by  the  moneyed  interests  which  want 
very  much  to  pass  a  bill  and  which 
object  very  much  to  having  the  head 
of  department  called  in.  This  is  easily 
possible,  and  is  doubtless  a  fact  of  not 
infrequent  occurrence.  It  happens  to 
have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  writer  that  the  late  Judge  Thomas 
Russell,  chairman  of  the  railroad  com- 
mission of  Massachusetts,  complained 
that  exactly  this  course  had  been  pur- 
sued toward  him  by  the  legislative 
committee  on  railroads  in  regard  to  the 
consideration  of  an  important  bill. 
The  present  practice  makes  it  possible 
for  any  corrupt  committee  to  plav  into 
the  hands  of  the  corporation  which  has 
bought  it  up,  while  the  people  at 
large  cannot  have  even  a  word  spoken 
for  them  by  the  state  official  who  is 
especially  charged  with  protecting 
them.  This  is  sufficient  to  condemn 
the  present  practice,  unless  more  than 
compensating  advantages  can  be  cited. 

The   rule   of  action   which   is   pro- 
posed by  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
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Lunacy  and  Charity  is  not  broad 
enough  to  reform  the  evil.  It  is 
indefinite;  it  leaves  everything  to  the 
discretion  of  the  official,  who  must 
decide  in  every  instance  what'  is  a 
proper  opportunity  for  informing  the 
legislature  and  the  governor  concern- 
ing measures  which  affect  his  depart- 
ment. He  is  given  no  official  standing 
by  such  a  rule.  He  has  no  rights 
before  either  the  legislature  or  the 
governor,  upon  the  recognition  of 
which  he  can  insist.  If  he  is  disposed 
to  shirk  his  duty,  or  if  he  is  under 
influences  such  as  make  him  slow  in 
defense  of  the  people,  he  can  justify 
himself  to  his  conscience  and  to  the 
public  by  saying  that  no  proper  oppor- 
tunity could  be  made  for  appearing 
before  either  the  governor  or  a  com- 
mitttee  of  the  legislature.  Such  an 
indefinite  rule  cannot  contain  the 
seeds  of  reform,  and  it  will  be  very 
difficult  for  reform  practices  to  grow 
out  of  the  statement  of  such  a  rule. 
The  nature  of  the  case,  then,  re- 
quires the  enactment  of  statute,  or  the 
adoption  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment by  which  recognized  standing 
shall  be  given  to  heads  of  departments, 
by  which  they  can  protect  the  interests 
of  the  people  in  matters  relating  to 
their  departments.  No  conflict  of 
authority  or  clash  of  opposing  interests 
need  be  feared  in  such  a  reform.  The 
legislators  are  representatives  of  the 
people,  usually  fresh  from  the  people, 
charged  with  protecting  their  interests, 
while  the  heads  of  departments  are 
permanently  in  office,  under  authority 
of  acts  of  the  legislature,  guarding  the 
rights  of  the  people  continually.  The 
men  upon  whom  is  the  responsibility 
of  legislation  for  promoting  the  good 
of  the  people  need  information  and 
advice  from  the  men  who  have  the 
administration  of  existing  laws  for  the 
good  of  the  people.  The  elements  of 
conflict  do  not  exist  in  such  a  case, 
and  it  cannot  be  dangerous  to  give  the 
head  of  department  the  right  to  state 
facts  and  offer  judgment  regarding 
matters  in  which  he  is  a  specialist  to 
men  who  have  responsibility  of  action 


but  who  are  not  specialists  to  the  same 
degree. 

The  principle  applies  to  legislative 
committees  and  also  to  the  legislat- 
ive bodies  as  a  whole.  While  heads  of 
departments  do  now  appear  before 
committees,  upon  invitation,  it  is 
important  that  they  have  the  right  and 
duty  to  attend  without  invitation.  No 
official  is  likely  to  thrust  himself  where 
he  has  no  standing,  and  in  some 
quarters  there  is  a  sensitiveness  upon 
the  point  which  makes  it  certain  that 
no  advice  or  information  will  be  given 
unless  it  is  sure  to  be  welcomed. 
That  mistaken  sentiment  which  leads 
to  criticism  of  official  efforts  to  influ- 
ence legislation  has  such  a  hold  upon 
some  officials  themselves  that  they 
would  sit  still  and  see  the  public  suffer 
from  ignorance  or  corruption  in  the 
legislature  sooner  than  violate  official 
propriety  by  any  effort  which  might 
be  a  step  beyond  the  traditional  line. 
But  heads  of  departments  do  not  come 
before  either  branch  of  the  legislature 
as  a  whole,  nor  before  either  branch 
of  Congress;  our  political  good  sense 
has  not  yet  come  to  that  development 
in  securing  light  for  legislative  action. 
Yet  it  is  a  simple  and  direct  method. 
It  does  not  encroach  in  the  least  upon 
the  prerogatives  of  the  legislature. 
It  gives  the  members  the  shortest  and 
most  effective  way  of  learning  what  it 
is  essential  for  them  all  to  know.  It 
establishes  a  unity  of  administration 
and  legislation  which  is  possible  in  no 
other  way.  It  gives  the  law-makers 
the  benefit  of  the  best  experience  at 
command  in  the  service  of  the  state 
or  nation.  It  permits  any  administra- 
tive officer  with  ideas  of  improvement 
clearly  formed  in  his  mind  to  present 
them  with  all  his  personal  force  and 
prestige  directly  to  the  very  persons 
who  alone  are  able  to  put  his  ideas 
into  the  form  of  legislation,  in  case 
new  legislation  is  necessary.  It  would 
tend  to  shorten  legislative  debates, 
because  it  would  tend  to  the  speedy 
removal  of  doubts  and  would  put  the 
members  at  once  in  possession  of 
the  essential  facts.     It  would  improve 
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the  quality  of  legislation,  because  it 
would  be  shaped  by  expert  judgment 
more  than  is  possible  under  the  exist- 
ing system.  Questions  could  be  asked 
by  members,  and  the  replies  of  the 
head  of  department  would  remove  at 
once  doubts  which  otherwise  might 
not  be  solved,  or  whose  removal  would 
be  only  half  accomplished  after  a 
debate  marked  by  conflicting  state- 
ments of  partially  understood  facts  and 
by  the  confusion  of  thought  which 
always  attends  the  efforts  of  ill- 
informed  men  mutually  to  enlighten 
each  other. 

Thus  far  the  consideration  has  been 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  and  for 
betterment  of  legislation.  But  the 
proposed  reform  would  have  another 
practical  bearing.  It  would  surely 
lead  to  a  strengthening  of  administra- 
tion. The  head  of  department  who 
realized  that  he  would  be  required  to 
go  before  the  senate  or  house  and 
answer  questions  regarding  the  condi- 
tion of  the  public  interests  in  his 
charge  would  make  it  certain  that  his 
administration  was  so  efficient  that  it 
could  endure  criticism  in  any  quarter. 
More  than  that,  he  would  make  him- 
self personally  familiar  with  the  details, 
in  order  not  to  be  embarrassed  by 
ignorance  when  questions  were  asked 
of  him  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people. 
No  stronger  and  purer  tonic  could  be 
given  to  a  department  than  this  cer- 
tainty that  its  head  would  be  required 
to  submit  himself  to  questioning  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people  re- 
garding the  manner  in  which  he  was 
executing  his  trust.  It  is  true  that  he 
would  be  liable  to  questions  by  politi- 
cal opponents;  but  no  successful  ad- 
ministrator would  want  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  see  his  administration  shine 
than  when  burnished  by  the  polishing 
of  a  political  opponent,  whereas,  if  it 
could  not  stand  such  a  polishing,  the 
sooner  the  opponent  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  question,  the  better  for  the 
whole  people,  if  not  the  dominant 
party.  In  this  respect  this  reform 
would  doubtless  have  immediate  and 
most  important  consequences. 


There  is  another  practical  reason  for 
the  reform  which  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people.  Thus  far  the  argument 
has  been  upon  the  presumption  that 
the  heads  of  departments  were  desir- 
ous of  better  opportunities  of  reaching 
the  legislators  in  order  that  the 
protection  of  the  public  might  be  pro- 
moted. But  suppose  that  the  heads 
of  departments  are  not  in  the  interest 
of  the  public.  Has  there  never  been 
a  reasonable  suspicion,  in  any  state, 
that  the  good  of  the  public  has  been 
sold  out  to*  the  corporations?  Has 
there  never  been  satisfactory  reason  to 
believe  that  the  insurance  commis- 
sioners, or  the  railroad  commissioners, 
or  the  gas  commissioners,  in  some 
state  or  other,  have  been  bought  up 
by  the  corporations  between  which 
and  the  people  the  state  officials  stand? 
Even  if  the  officials  are  scrupulously- 
honest,  is  there  no  danger  that  the 
sharp  and  talented  counsel  generally 
employed  by  these  corporations  may 
acquire  such  an  influence  over  them 
that  a  corrective  is  needed?  If  there 
were  undue  influence  by  corporations 
over  the  commissioners  whose  duty  it 
is  to  supervise  them,  either  corrupt  or 
merely  personal,  what  better  remedy 
could  be  proposed  than  that  such  state 
official  should  stand  before  the  chosen 
representatives  of  the  people  and  sub- 
mit to  questions  in  behalf  of  the  pub- 
lic? Even  if  the  corporations  did 
have  a  strong  influence  in  the  legis- 
lature, they  could  not  control  all  of  the 
members,  and  some  men  would  be 
found  to  represent  the  great  body  of 
people  who  have  neither  the  protection 
of  wealth  nor  of  exceptional  mental 
ability. 

If  any  head  of  department  has  been 
concealing  returns  of  corporations 
which  properly  belong  to  the  public, 
as  has  been  done,  would  he  like  to 
expose  himself  to  the  searching  and 
indignant  questions  which  would  be 
discharged  at  him  point  blank  by  some 
representative  of  the  people  whose  in- 
terests he  had  betrayed?  Rather,  the 
certainty  of  exposure  to  such  an  ordeal 
would   make    him   solicitous   that   no 
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occasion  should  ever  arise.  Thus  the 
rights  of  the  people  would  be  pro- 
tected. If  any  commissioner  has  any 
recommendation  for  legislation  whose 
effect,  by  cunningly  worded  phrases, 
would  be  to  take  money  from  unso- 
phisticated men  and  women  and  to  put 
it  into  the  pockets  of  corporate  stock- 
holders, would  he  risk  exposure  of  the 
scheme  on  the  floor  of  house  or  senate 
and  then  being  required  to  answer,  yes 
or  no,  whether  the  effect  of  his  pro- 
posed legislation  would  not  be  thus 
and  so? 

From  either  point  of  view,  then, 
whether  the  official  is  honestly  desir- 
ous to  serve  the  people  and  to  extend 
their  benefits,  or  is  secretly  trying  to 
betray  them  into  the  power  of  men 
who  would  use  them  for  purposes  of 
revenue  solely,  an  efficient  remedy  is 
found  in  the  appearance  of  heads  of 
departments  before  legislative  commit- 
tees without  waiting  for  an  invitation, 
and  especially  in  appearing  before  the 
entire  legislative  body  with  the  right 
to  present  the  case  and  with  the  duty 
to  submit  himself  to  questioning  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people. 
Publicity  is  the  best  course  in  either 
case.  The  efficient  official  welcomes 
it  for  the  unequalled  opportunity  it 
affords  for  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
all  the  people  some  important  meas- 
ure in  their  interest.  The  faithless 
official  dreads  it  above  all  things 
because  it  is  a  complete  defeat  of  his 
scheming. 

A  further  gain  from  giving  heads 
of  departments  opportunity  to  address 
committees  or  either  branch  of  the 
legislative  body  would  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  definite  standard  of 
official  activity  and  the  prohibition  of 
overstepping  that  line.  At  present  no 
standard  exists.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  some  heads  of  departments,  in  an 
emergency,  would  feel  justified  in 
working  themselves  and  in  setting 
their  employes  to  work  upon  the 
legislature  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
dreaded  legislation.  If  it  is  possible 
for  a  department  head,  scheming 
secretly  for  the  corporations  under  his 


official  supervision,  to  use  the  whole 
weight  of  his  department  in  favor  of 
some  desired  measure  before  the  legis- 
lature, it  is  possible  for  such  an  official 
to  spend  the  money  of  the  people  to 
defeat  the  interests  of  the  people.  He 
has  a  part  of  the  state  treasury  at  his 
back,  and  he  is  strengthened  by  the 
prestige  of  his  office.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible for  an  urgent  reform  to  be 
defeated  because  it  is  at  a  disadvantage 
with  a  department  strongly  intrenched 
and  having  the  benefit  of  the  public 
taxes  for  carrying  on  the  contest.  It 
is  not  desirable  to  foster  such  a  condi- 
tion as  that.  Now,  if  the  head  of  de- 
partment has  the  right  and  duty  of 
appearing  before  committees  and 
senate  and  house,  then  a  standard  of 
official  propriety  is  established  at  once. 
There,  and  there  only,  is  the  place  for 
him  to  exert  his  influence.  He  has 
full  access  to  the  committee  and  to  the 
entire  body  of  members.  It  would  be 
expected  that  he  would  use  his  full 
opportunities  for  the  discharge  of  his 
duty.  Any  overstepping  of  this  bound 
would  be  rightfully  resented  by  the 
legislators  and  by  the  public.  Any 
effort  by  a  head  of  department  to  work 
secretly  upon  a  pending  bill,  or  to  set 
his  employes  upon  the  members  of 
the  legislature,  would  hurt  his  cause 
more  than  it  would  help,  because  the 
people  would  say  that  he  was  going 
beyond  official  propriety.  But  he 
would  be  expected  to  make  the  most 
of  his  official  privileges,  and  therein 
would  be  both  better  service  to  the 
people  than  is  now  possible  and  a 
guarantee  that  abuses  of  the  system 
would  be  very  rare,  perhaps  wholly 
unknown. 

While  there  are  thus  many  practical 
reasons  why  the  reform  might  be  ex- 
pected to  succeed,  there  is  the  further 
consideration  that  it  is  exactly  right 
theoretically.  Ours  is  a  government 
of  the  people  and  by  the  people.  The 
will  of  the  people  is  the  law  of  the 
land.  That  will  is  expressed  by  the 
legislature.  The  will  of  the  people  is 
formally  declared  only  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  in  the  laws.    The  administra- 
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tive  officers  of  the  state  are  not  to  ad- 
minister their  departments  according 
to  their  personal  ideas  of  what  is  best, 
but  they  must  follow  the  will  of  the 
people  as  expressed  in  the  laws.  The 
judgment  of  the  people,  represented 
by  the  members  of  the  legislature,  may 
be  affected  by  practical  considerations 
advanced  by  experts  in  the  several 
departments,  but  the  responsibility  of 
action  is  upon  the  people  as  a  whole, 
never  upon  the  administrative  officers. 
The  heads  of  departments  are  respon- 
sible to  the  people.  Hence  the  theo- 
retically perfect  way  for  those  who 
must  lay  down  principles  of  action  and 
for  those  who  have  to  apply  those  prin- 
ciples in  practical  details  is  for  the  two 
parties  to  sustain  close  and  cordial  re- 
lations. The  legislature  can  act  with 
more  breadth  and  precision  when  thor- 
oughly informed  of  the  elements  in  the 
problem.  It  can  discern  better  the 
line  of  conduct  which  should  be  fol- 
lowed in  effort  to  reach  a  particular 
goal.  The  administrative  servant  of 
the  public  can  be  of  much  help  to  the 
legislature  in  this  respect. 

But  the  task  of  administrator  is 
easier  and  more  effectively  done  when 
it  is  in  accord  with  the  principles 
which  should  govern  in  the  case.  If 
the  legislature  had  the  idea  that  water 
gas  was  the  best  illuminant  and  that 
this  was  best  produced  from  a  mixture 
of  molasses  and  water,  and  should  en- 
act that  gas  companies  should  manu- 
facture from  such  a  formula,  the  gas 
commissioners  would  have  difficulty 
in  enforcing  the  law.  But  if  the  gas 
commissioners  could  inform  the  legis- 
lature regarding  the  best  broad  policy 
to  be  pursued  by  the  public  toward  all 
gas  companies,  then  the  public  would 
get  the  best  service,  while  the  law 
would  be  better  administered  than 
when  clashing  with  impossible  condi- 
tions. 

May  it  not  be  that  the  departments 
of  government  —  legislative,  executive 
and  judicial  —  are  not  so  totally  sepa- 
rate as  some  of  us  have  been  taught, 
but  that  with  one  political  body  there 
is  one  will  which  is  supreme  and  that 


all  of  the  organs  are  harmonized  under 
it  and  are  not  hostile  to  each  other,  or 
so  totally  separate  as  to  be  balances 
to  each  other?  The  will  of  the  people 
is  the  supreme  thing  in  the  body  pol- 
itic. The  administrative  officers  must 
be  subordinate  to  that  will.  They  are 
not  set  up  against  the  legislature,  but 
are  subject  to  it,  and  are  responsible 
to  it  as  far  as  they  are  created  by 
statute.  They  derive  their  being  from 
the  legislature.  The  legislature  has 
created  them  to  carry  out  its  will. 
Hence,  in  the  theoretical  relation  of 
organs  of,  the  political  body,  the  legis- 
lature should  be  able  to  secure  all  de- 
sirable information  and  advice  from  its 
servants,  the  administrators,  while  the 
latter,  being  practically  in  control  of 
the  details  of  administration,  should 
give  their  superiors  the  full  benefit  of 
their  experience.  So,  in  the  very  the- 
ory of  our  democratic  government, 
such  a  reform  as  is  proposed  is  abun- 
dantly justified. 

In  England,  where  the  system  is  in 
full  practice,  the  theoretical  relation 
has  gone  further  than  is  proposed  here. 
There  the  representatives  of  the  people 
have  taken  everything  directly  into 
their  own  hands.  A  committee  of 
parliament  is  the  executive  branch  of 
the  British  government,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  giving  the  cabinet  ministers 
seats  on  the  floor  of  parliament  grows 
out  of  their  original  membership  in 
that  body  and  the  closeness  with  which 
the  representatives  of  the  people  hold 
them  to  account.  Really,  then,  the 
government  by  parliament  is  more 
democratic  than  the  system  in  Wash- 
ington or  in  any  of  our  states.  As  the 
system  in  England  is  perfect  theoreti- 
cally, it  works  admirably  in  practice, 
as  might  have  been  expected.  The 
cabinet  tries  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment on  certain  lines,  but  if  it  is  not 
supported  by  a  majority  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  it  must  retire, 
in  order  that  a  cabinet  may  be  inaugu- 
rated which  does  represent  the  will  of 
the  people.  British  administration  has 
a  decided  advantage  over  American  by 
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the  closeness  of  the  executive   to   the 
legislature. 

Finally,  who  are  interested  to  op- 
pose such  a  reform  as  the  presence  of 
the  heads  of  departments  upon  the 
floor  of  Congress  and  of  the  state  leg- 
islatures? All  that  is  to  be  accom- 
plished is  the  clearing  up  of  questions 
of  administration  which  bear  upon 
proposed  legislation.  More  light  is 
wanted.  Practical  judgment  is  desired 
for  the  benefit  of  the  political  body,  as 
a  whole.  By  no  possibility  can  there 
be  any  encroachment  upon  the  rights 
of  the  people.  They  have  nothing  but 
good  to  expect  from  such  a  reform. 
Their  laws  will  be  shaped  with  a  better 
understanding  of  the  means  of  secur- 
ing a  desired  end.  The  administrator 
of  the  laws  will  enjoy  the  use  of  a  tool 
which  was  made  for  the  purpose  to  be 
accomplished.  He  will  not  be  com- 
pelled to  use  a  jack-knife  to  saw  wood 


with.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
people  and  of  the  people's  servants, 
only  good  can  follow  their  better 
understanding  of  the  end  to  be  attained 
and  of  the  method  of  attaining  it.  Only 
those  will  be  interested  to  oppose  the 
reform  who  have  more  to  gain  by  the 
present  failure  of  the  people  and  their 
servants  to  come  into  close  and 
friendly  contact.  If  there  is  any 
schemer  who  hopes  to>  hold  the  public 
tributary  to  his  private  purse,  if  there 
is  any  large  power  to  be  secured  by 
manipulation  of  the  law,  if  there  is  any 
selfish  interest  which  is  fattening  at 
the  public  crib,  all  such  forces  hostile 
to  the  people  as  a  whole  will  surely  be 
arrayed  to  keep  things  as  they  are  in 
order  that  committees  may  be  worked 
and  in  order  that  house  and  senate 
may  be  lobbied  and  bought  for  private 
gain.  The  interest  of  the  public  to 
defeat  such  forces  is  clear. 


TRAITOR'S    GATE." 


By    Alice    B*  Ale  ho. 

UNDER  the  shadow  of  London's  Tower, 
Arching  out  o'er  the  water's  brim, 
Stands  a  portal,  of  evil  dower, 
With  rusted  bars  and  an  aspect  grim. 
Around  its  base  the  river's  slime, 

Green  and  dark  from  the  ebbing  flood, 
Clings,  like  a  record  of  shameful  crime, 

Of  long,  long  years  defiled  with  blood,  — 
When  the  river  carried  a  human  freight 
Under  the  arch  of  the  Traitor's  Gate. 

Under  it  passed  the  good,  the  brave, 
The  wise  in  council,  the  young  and  fair; 

But  hope  shrank  back  from  that  living  grave, 
Nor  ruth,  nor  pity  entered  there,  — 

Where  patriot  hearts  their  work  laid  down, 
The  soldier  fought  his  last  dread  fight, 
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And  gentle  lives,  in  sunshine  reared, 

Were  quenched  in,  darkest,  saddest  night,  — 

While  the  river  mourned  for  their  bitter  fate, 
As  it  lapped  the  steps  of  the  Traitor's  Gate. 

Under  its  arch  with  a  moaning  sigh 

The  murky  waters  ebb  and  flow; 
And  thousand  careless  hearts  go  by, 

Yet  few  its  tragic  story  know. 
But  in  highest  Heaven  they  ken  it  well,  — 

That  mournful  record  of  blood  and  tears,  — 
And  mark,  with  joy-lit  eyes,  the  new, 

The  better  things,  of,  these  later  years ; 
And  perhaps  in  the  books  that  for  judgment  wait 

They  see  it  written:  the  Martyr's  Gate. 


RESURGAM. 

By  Lewis    Worthington  Smith. 


I    LAY  aside  forever 
The  long  desire  of  years; 
I  fret  noi  more,  and  never 
Shall  wait  and  watch  with  tears 
To  see  the  morning's  splendor 

With  gladness  fill  the  day, 
The  while  that  early  tender 
Of  glory  slips  away. 

I  take  the  hands  awaiting 

The  listless  hands  I  reach, 
To  weary  sorrow  mating 

The  lesson  failures  teach ; 
And  somehow  from  the  ashes 

Of  hopes  whose  flames  are  dead 
A  sudden  brightness  flashes 

Its  beauty  on  my  head. 

I  find  in  throbbing  sorrow 

A  subtle  pulse  of  peace. 
Mayhap  the  strength  I  borrow 

Has  promise  of  release 
From  sense  of  vain  endeavor; 

Mayhap  the  throes  of  pain 
Can  be  alone  and  ever 

My  richest,  surest  gain. 
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By  Charles   Livy    Whittle. 


EVOLUTION   is   a  principle   ex- 
isting not  only  among  the  fauna 
and   flora   of   the    earth,    but   in 
the  arts  of  man. 

As  in  everything  else,  it  is  easy  to 
trace  evolution  in  transportation,  and 
often  easy  to'  indicate  the  conditions 
which  have  given  rise  to  the  improve- 
ments. Evolution  in  the  arts  is  influ- 
enced by  environment  as  much  as 
evolution  in  the  animal  or  vegetable 
kingdom.  As  long  as  a  people  find 
no  ground  for  criticism  or  complaint 
regarding  their  surroundings,  the 
question  of  improvement  will  not  be 
considered;  but  let  difficulties  arise 
from  any  cause,  and  there  is  an  imme- 
diate tendency  created  to  restore  old 
conditions  or  make  changes.  This  re- 
quires exercise  of  ingenuity,  and  such 


effort  assures  progress.  A  study  of 
the  conditions  of  transportation  in  the 
less  forward  countries  shows  that  in 
their  variety  they  typify  the  means 
once  adopted  by  the  more  advanced 
nations  of  the  world,  in  the  main  now 
discarded.  The  development  of  trans- 
portation in  the  most  civilized  coun- 
tries reflects  the  various  devices  for 
the  movement  of  merchandise  over 
the  world  as  a  whole.  There  are  still 
places  where  the  most  primitive  known 
means  of  transportation,  both  of  man 
and  merchandise,  are  to  be  seen.  The 
Kanakas  do  not  hesitate  to  perform 
errands  forty  miles  away,  running  the 
entire  distance  in  a  few  hours;  travel 
in  the  Andes  is  still  performed  with 
human  beings  as  beasts  of  burden 
and  over  a  great  part  of  the  world  the 
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pack  train  has  not 
been  discontinued. 
The  transportation  of 
tea    over   the    moun- 


ON   THE   APPIAN   WAY. 

tains  of  Szu-chuan  into  Thibet  is  now 
carried  on  by  means  of  coolies.  The 
tea  is  transported  on  their  backs  in 
wooden  frames,  each  native  carrying 
about  a  hundred  pounds;  the  vol- 
ume of  this  trade  amounts  to 
$1,000,000  annually. 

As  long  as  man's  wants  and 
his  desires  for  military  conquest 
were  confined  to  petty  hostilities 
between  individuals  or  tribes,  the 
necessity  for  roads  other  than 
mere  pathways  or  trails  was  not 
felt.  With  the  beginnings  of  land 
commerce  and  the  spirit  of  con- 
quest between  nations,  there  arose 
the  necessity  for  ways  better 
adapted  to  the  changed  needs  and 
conditions,  and  with  the  growth  of 
trade  and  military  operations  suc- 
cessive improvements  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  ways  and  the  means 
of  transportation  were  made  only 
rto  give  way  to  others  when  new 
conditions  made  a  change  impera- 
tive. 

By  whom  the  earliest  roads  were 
constructed  and  the  time  when 
they  were  built  are  matters  of 
speculation.      Enough    is    known, 


however,  to  show 
that  commerce 
was  first  attempt- 
ed on  a  consider- 
able scale  on  the 
land,  and  that 
later  transporta- 
tion by  water 
served  to  enlarge 
the  field  of  land 
traffic.  As  trade 
relations  were  extended 
and  countries  attained 
wealth  and  power,  there 
arose  a  desire  to  obtain 
the  riches  and  domains 
of  other  nations  by 
means  of  the  sword. 
Development  began  to 
take  place  along  mili- 
tary lines  and  with  new 
and  cumbersome  ma- 
chines of  warfare;  and 
with  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  magnitude  of  military  opera- 
tions and  armies,  there  sprang  up  the 
necessity  for  roads  suitable  not  only 
for  commerce  but  for  quick  transpor- 
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tation  of  troops  and  war  engines.  It 
is  probable  that  the  normal  evolution 
of  roads  has  been  from  ways  con- 
structed for  commercial  purposes  to 
be  used  later  for  military  activity.  In 
some  instances,  notably  the  roads  of 
the  Romans,  the  ways  were  built  to 
serve  first  as  passages  for  armies  and 
secondarily  for  traffic. 

The  earliest  means  of  communica- 
tion between  individuals  and  tribes 
was  by  obscure,  meandering  pathways 
in  the  wilderness  and  by  more  direct 


in  the  betterment  of  the  road  beds. 
At  this  period  such  imperfect  ways- 
were  all  that  the  conditions  of  traffic 
and  human  needs  required;  it  was  not 
until  the  principle  of  the  roller  and  the 
wheel  was  devised  that  there  took 
place  any  considerable  advance,  either 
as  regards  the  character  of  the  roads 
or  the  volume  of  trade. 

The  invention  of  the  roller,  as  a  step 
in  the  evolution  of  the  wheel,  is  veiled 
in  obscurity;  and  it  is  only  by  study- 
ing   some    of    the    stupendous    works 
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ways  in  the  treeless  regions  of  the 
earth.  These  ways  well  subserved  the 
few  needs  of  the  early  peoples,  and  no 
attempt  was  made  towards  better 
facilities  until  the  adoption  and  adapta- 
tion of  animals  as  a  means  of  trans- 
portation, both  of  men  and  merchan- 
dise, was  attained.  The  use  of  animals 
made  necessary  a  reconstruction  of 
the  trails,  but  the  improvement  came 
in  a  better  laying  out  of  the  roads, 
avoiding  here  a  marsh  and  there  a 
precipitous  mountain  side,  rather  than 


wrought  by  the  ancients,  as  well  as 
their  symbolistic  carving  and  writings 
that  we  are  able  to  trace  the  use  of 
these  means  of  conveyance.  In  re- 
mote parts  of  China  the  natives  may 
still  be  seen  transporting  large  blocks 
of  granite  placed  on  rude  rollers,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  stones  used  in 
constructing  the  ancient  walls  and 
viaducts  in  that  country  were  moved 
in  the  same  manner.  In  some  parts  of 
the  East  an  inspection  of  old  coins, 
tablets  and  monuments  shows  that  the 
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wheel  was  devised  and  used  to  further 
transportation  at  a  time  of  remote  an- 
tiquity. Such  devices  also  indicate 
that  it  was  used  as  a  symbol  of  sun 
.and  moon  worship,  a  form  of  religion 
which  may  still  be  seen  in  various 
parts  of  China,  where  the  prayer  wheel 
is  consulted  and  utilized  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  one's  spiritual  and  phy- 
sical welfare. 

Although  the  manner  in  which  the 
Egyptians  moved  the  huge  blocks  of 
granite  of  which  the  Pyramids  are  con- 
structed is  still  in  doubt;  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  they  took  advan- 


who-m  the  wheel  was  devised,  goes  to 
show  that  it  was  used  long  before  the 
time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Roman 
or  Carthaginian  empires. 

As  soon  as  wheels  began  to  be  com- 
monly used,  either  in  commerce  or  in 
war,  the  character  of  the  roads  took 
on  a  new  aspect.  It  was  now  neces- 
sary to  take  into  consideration  the 
quality  of  the  wearing  surface  as  well 
as  the  slope  of  the  ways;  and  we  can 
date  the  advent  of  ancient  paved  roads 
in  the  eastern  hemisphere  from  a  time 
when  wheeled  vehicles  first  came  into 
anything  like  general  use.     Although 
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tage  of  the  roller  principle.  Authentic 
evidence  of  wheeled  vehicles  is  per- 
haps first  to  be  met  in  the  tombs  of 
this  people;  while  to  the  Romans  must 
be  accorded  the  credit  of  first  perfect- 
ing such  vehicles  to  be  drawn  by  ani- 
mals. Recent  excavations  of  the 
tombs  at  Dier  el  Bahari,  near  the 
ancient  temple  of  Queen  Halshepsu, 
unearthed  a  rude  and  cumbersome 
wheel  which  was  evidently  placed  there 
between  the  time  of  the  nth  and  21st 
dynasty,  —  somewhere,  according  to 
the  most  authoritative  information,  be- 
tween 1874  and  1000  years  B.  C. 
This  discovery,  while  not  deciding  by 


the  paved  ways  constructed  at  the 
time  the  Carthaginians  were  at  the 
height  of  their  military  and  commer- 
cial prosperity  are  the  earliest  of 
which  there  is  any  record  in  Europe 
or  Africa,  it  is  possible,  in  the  absence 
of  definite  information  regarding  the 
celebrated  Peruvian  roads,  that  it  is 
not  to  these  people  that  we  must  place 
the  credit  of  first  building  such  ways. 
Road-making,  as  affected  by  various 
uses,  has  had  three  main  periods  of 
development.  The  earliest  period  of 
which  we  have  any  record  was  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  Egyptian  and  As- 
syrian kings;  the  second  took  place  at 
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a  time  beginning  with  the  rise  of  the 
kingdom  of  Carthage  and  endured 
until  its  decline  and  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire;  and  the  third, 
of  which  the  present  revival  in  the 
United  States  may  be  considered  a 
pari:,  began  during  the  reign  of  Na- 
poleon in  France,  to  be  succeeded  by 
a  general  advance,  first  in  England  and 
later  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

In  arid  and  semi-arid  countries  it  is 
possible  to  build  and  to  maintain  ex- 
cellent dirt  roads  capable  of  withstand- 
ing constant  use  and  heavy  traffic; 
and  it  thus  comes  about  that  the  most 
ancient  roadway  of  which  we  have  any 
record  or  of  which  any  portion  re- 
mains at  the  present  time  was  con- 
structed in  such  a  region.  The  author 
of  Genesis  makes  reference  to  the 
traffic  carried  on  between  the  peoples 
of  Palestine  and  Egypt.  This  com- 
merce took  place  over  a  road  that  led 
from  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  at 
Babylon,  north  and  west  around  the 
Assyrian  desert,  traversed  Palestine, 
passed  through  the  cities  of  Damascus, 
Nineveh,  Tyre,  Sidon,  into  Egypt  and 
down  the  Nile  to  Memphis.  On  the 
cliffs  beside  the  Nahr-el-Kalb  pass 
over  the  mountains  near  Beirut  are  re- 
corded the  victorious  returns  of  Egyp- 


tian armies  from  Syria  and  Assyrian 
armies  from  Egypt.  These  tablets 
show  that  this  road  was  built  some  time 
before  the  reign  of  the  Assyrian  mon- 
arch Assur-ris-ilim,  about  1140  B.  C. 
For  more  than  thirty  centuries  this 
road  has  endured,  and  on  its  sides  are 
chiseled  the  records  of  Egyptian,  As- 
syrian, Roman,  Greek  and  Spanish 
armies  which  in  the  past  traversed  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon  in  search  of 
commercial  conquest.  Along  part  of 
the  way  a  parallel  road  was  con- 
structed by  Marcus  Antoninus,  A.  D. 
179,  made  necessary  by  the  heavy 
engines  of  war  transported  by  the 
Romans. 

Not  a  little  of  the  riches  attained  by 
the  Assyrians  and  Egyptians  was  due 
to  their  commercial  activity,  and  as 
we  look  back  we  are  amazed  at  the 
amount  and  range  of  trade  that  existed 
between  these  two  nations.  The  pre- 
cious metals  and  gems  of  the  East 
were  bartered  for  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  Nile  valley,  and  most 
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of  this  traffic  was  carried  on  and  ren- 
dered possible  by  a  single  great  road 
through  Mesopotamia  and  Phoenicia, 
which  was  not  only  a  source  of  mutual 
benefit  to  the  inhabitants  living  on  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Nile  and  to  the 
countries  which  lie  between,  but  it  fos- 
tered the  development  of  a  line  of  an- 
cient cities  constructed  on  and  sup- 
ported by  the  commerce  which  took 
place  over  it. 

At  the  time  the  Great  Wall  of  China 
was  built  some  important  national 
roads  were  constructed.  These, 
though  of  an  enduring  nature,  were 
ill-adapted    to    comfortable    traveling. 


of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  very  profi- 
cient  in    this   art,    and    there    remain 
to-day  portions  of  these  old  ways  that 
are  still  in  an  excellent  state  of  pres- 
ervation.    The  Incas  built  their  ways 
to  facilitate  the  march  of  armies,  the 
spread    of    commerce    and   as    monu- 
ments to  lordly  rulers.   Of  them  Hum- 
bolt   said:     "The   roads  of  the  Incas 
were  among  the  most  useful  and  stu- 
pendous    works     ever     executed     by 
man."    At  the  time  the  Spaniards  con- 
quered that  country,  about  1544,  the 
evidence  showed  that  for  centuries  the 
roads    had    been    exposed   to    neglect 
from  man  and  to  the  destructive  pro- 
cesses   of    the    elements. 
Two    important    roads 
were    constructed,    one 
over  the  plateaus,  across 
deep      defiles      and     the 
Sierras,    extending    from 
Cuzco  to  Quito,  a  distance 
of    some    two    thousand 
miles.      Ravines    and 
streams  were  spanned  by 
suspension   bridges   built 
of  wood.    Sandstone 
blocks    formed    the    sub- 
structure, and  on  this  was 
placed  a  bituminous  cem- 
ent of  a  peculiar  resist- 
ing nature,  which  has  en- 
dured   until    the    present 
time.     Another  road,  dif- 
ferently constructed,  par- 
alleled the  mountain  way 
along  the  coast.   Nor  was 
the  aesthetic  side  of  road 
building    neglected    by    this    ancient 
people,     for     beside     the     ways     the 
fig  and  mango  trees  were  planted  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  traveling  and 
to  serve  as  shade.     No  records  exist 
from  which  we  can  learn  the  time  they 
were  built,  or  by  whom,  but  their  an- 
tiquity must  be  very  great. 

On  the  south  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean the  old  civilization  of  the 
Carthaginians  was  attained  primarily 
through  their  success  as  road-makers 
and  secondarily  by  their  prowess  on 
the  sea.  The  riches  which  enabled 
The  people  of  the  ancient  empires      them  to  wage  war  nearly  continuously 


THE  STMPLON  ROAD. 

Great  stones  were  piled  together  to  a 
height  of  several  feet,  and  on  these 
were  placed  granite  blocks.  By  con- 
stant and  long  usage  the  surface  be- 
came polished,  very  slippery  and  diffi- 
cult to  traverse  in  wet  weather.  It  is 
related  that  the  Chinese  practice  of 
driving  always  in  the  centre  of  the 
road  has  caused  the  stones  to  be  worn 
deeply  into  ruts.  The  Chinese  never 
built  scientific  roadways  in  the  past, 
and  to-day  no  country  possesses  a 
more  inferior  system  of  communica- 
tion. 
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for  several  centuries, 
and  to  maintain  their 
superiority  over 
Greece  and  Italy  was 
obtained  not  only 
from  wars  of  con- 
quest, but  by  sys- 
tematic trade  rela- 
tions with  the  terri- 
tories lying  south 
and  west  of  Carth- 
age. They  were  the 
first  people  to  put  in 
practice  organized 
road  building  at  a 
time  midway  be- 
tween the  period 
when  the  old  road 
was  built  from  Babylonia  to  Egypt 
and  the  revival  of  the  art  in  France 
at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Be- 
fore the  first  Punic  war,  it  is  related  by 
Aristotle,  they  had  constructed  paved 
roads  in  Sardinia.  In  their  trade  with 
the  Orient  they  built  roads  for  cara- 
vans from  India,  and  from  Carthage 
thev  crossed  the  Sahara   into  central 


Africa.  For  over 
six  hundred  years, 
or  until  the  king- 
dom of  Carthage 
was  conquered  by 
Scipio  Africanus, 
201  B.  C,  the  Car- 
thaginians develop- 
ed commercially, 
building  roads  at 
home,  in  Spain  and 


ON   THE   BRUNIG   PASS. 

Sardinia,  where  their  general  superi- 
ority inspired  imitation  by  the 
Romans  when  Carthage  and  its  de- 
pendencies became  a  part  of  the  Latin 
domain. 

Although  the  Romans  were  the 
masters  of  road  building  for  centuries, 
and  improved  greatly  on  the  quality  of 
the  Carthaginian  roads,  extending 
them  in  a  systematic  manner  over 
their  domains,  it  is  to  their  neighbors 
across  the  Mediterranean  that  we 
must  accord  the  credit  of  discovering 
the  art  which  involved  the  principle  of 
road  construction  made  use  of  to-day 
in  building  city  streets. 

The  foundation  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire dates  from  about  510  B.  C,  and 
as  early  as  the 
third  century  B.  C. 
the  roads  of  Italy 
were  generally  well 
paved.  The  value 
of  highways  suit- 
able for  all  pur- 
poses was  first  fully 
appreciated  in  that 
country,  and  the 
prosecution  of  road 
construction  was 
carried  on  in  the 
most  systematic 
manner.  From  the 
Roman      Forum 
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twenty-nine  main  arteries  radiated, 
spoke  like,  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  as  fast  as  a  province  came  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Rome  it  was  an- 
nexed commercially  as  well  as  politi- 
cally. Through  the  rock  and  across 
the  valleys  passed  the  roads  straight 
as  an  arrow,  avoiding  no  difficulties 
and  incurring  enormous  expense  in 
order  to  attain  directness.  We  stand 
amazed  to-day  at  this  stupendous 
work.  Cross  roads  were  constructed 
at  intervals,  which  served  to  bring  the 
producers,  in  whatsoever  part  of  Italy 
they  may  have  resided,  into  direct  re- 
lation to  the  consumers  and  to>  the  sea 
ports.  In  length  the  military  and  com- 
mercial roads  which  centered  at  Rome 
were  stated  by  Marcus  Antoninus  to 
have  been  52,964  Roman  miles.  The 
Romans  built  roads  in  England  dur- 
ing the  second  and  third  centuries, 
and  remains  of  them  may  still  be  seen; 
also    in    Egypt,    France,    Switzerland, 


Spain  and  Gaul.  The  Appian  Way, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  their 
roads,  was  constructed  as  early  as  312 
B.  j  C.  After  a  service  of  over  two 
thousand,  years,  many  of  the  roads  still 
remain  practically  uninjured.  With  a 
spirit  not  easily  understood  at  the 
present  time,  when  service  and  dura- 
bility are  sacrificed  for  cheapness,  we 
note  that  the  roads  were  built  not  to 
serve  passing  needs  only,  but  with  a 
long  look  into  the  future.  Roads  cost- 
ing much  less  would  have  suited  their 
needs  as  well,  but  everything  under- 
taken in  those  days  was  of  a  monu- 
mental character.  The  principal  Ro- 
man roadways  were  built  some  three 
feet  deep.  Large  blocks  of  stone 
formed  the  foundation,  on  which  was 
placed  a  layer  of  concrete,  with  a 
pavement  of  stone  forming  the  wear- 
ing surface.  Great  care  was  exercised 
in  fitting  the  upper  stones  closely  to- 
gether, the  joints  often  being  difficult 
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of  detection.  The  Romans  eventually 
appreciated  the  value  of  a  surface 
which  would  effectually  shed  the 
water,  but  they  greatly  over-estimated 
the  stability  necessary  to  enable  a 
road  to  withstand  long  wear  and  heavy 
usage. 

Two  kinds  of  roads  were  in  use, 
adapted  to  different  purposes :  first,  the 
principal  or  military  roads,  which  were 
under  the  care  of  praetors,  and  hence 
were  called  praetorian  roads ;  second,  a 
system  of  ways  often  running  parallel 
to  the  military 
roads,  which  were 
constructed  for 
commercial  use, 
were  entirely  dis- 
tinct   from    the 


tion  and  maintenance,  and  were  rigor- 
ously enforced.  It  has  been  estimated, 
on  a  basis  of  the  present  cost  of  mac- 
adamized roads  in  Massachusetts,  that 
the  Roman  ways  necessitated  an  ex- 
penditure of  $30,000  to  $100,000  per 
mile. 

It  is  related  that  Emperor  Augus- 
tus, during  the  early  part  of  his  reign, 
was  struck  with  the  neglected  condi- 
tion of  many  Roman  ways,  and  that 
with  his  own  money  he  undertook  the 
construction  of  the  Via  Flaminia.     In 


A  COUNTRY  ROAD  AND  A  CITY 
STREET  IN  JAPAN. 

military  ways  and  were  under 
consular  supervision.  The  lat- 
ter were  commonly  about 
twelve  feet  wide,  while  the  principal 
thoroughfares  were  usually  sixty  feet 
in  width.  Mile  posts  were  erected 
along  the  sides,  and  in  the  absence  of 
the  stirrup,  mounting  blocks  were 
conveniently  placed  at  short  intervals. 
Laws  were  framed  regarding  construc- 


honor  of  his  public  spirit,  statutes  were 
erected  to  him  upon  the  bridge  of  the 
Tiber  and  at  Ariminum.  A  silver  de- 
narius was  coined  bearing  testimony 
to  the  importance  of  his  work.  On 
one  side  was  inscribed  these  words: 
"The  Senate  And  Roman  People  To 
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Emperor  Caesar,  By  Whom  These 
Roads  Have  Been  Made  Passable,  Do 
Inscribe  This  Coin." 

Upon  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
empire  the  roads  were  neglected,  and 
for  centuries  they  received  no  atten- 
tion, in  some  instances  even  being  de- 
stroyed, as  they  were  of  more  service 
to  invading  armies  than  to  the  in- 
vaded. It  was  not  until  long  afeer  the 
Renaissance  that  Italy,  in  common 
with  other  European 
countries,  attempted 
any  scientific  road 
making. 

With  the  downfall 
of  the  Romans  we 
come  to  the  end  of 
the  second  period  of 
road  building  in  Eu- 
rope; and  it  was  not 
until  the  transcend- 
ent activity  and  vigor 
of    Napoleon    during 


making  began.  The  national  high- 
ways constructed  in  France,  as  con- 
ceived by  Napoleon  and  executed  by 
Tresaguet,  mark  the  first  great  ad- 
vance toward  our  present  methods. 
For  the  first  time  the  paved  ways  of 
the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans 
were  superseded  by  a  system  which 
substituted  irregular  fragments  of 
rock,  with  a  covering  of  small  broken 
stones    laid    horizontally,    in    place    of 


the  close  of  the  last  century  and  the 
first  of  the  present  that  we  see  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  present  period  of 
highway  construction.  In  various 
parts  of  Europe  through  the  Middle 
Ages  desultory  attempts  were  made 
here  and  there  to  build  serviceable  and 
scientific  roads;  but  with  minor  ex- 
ceptions, it  was  not  until  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  great  armies  of  Napoleon 
called  them  into  existence  that  the 
dawn  of  the  present  system  of  road- 


ENGLISH  COUNTRY  ROADS. 

rectangular  paving  blocks.  Where  the 
road  had  a  natural  foundation  of  solid 
rock,  as  in  many  places  in  the  Alps, 
the  layer  of  angular  fragments  was 
deemed  unnecessary,  the  broken  stone 
being  placed  directly  on  the  ledge. 
The  roads  inaugurated  at  this  time 
soon  traversed  France  and  reached  out 
into  the  countries  conquered  by  Napo- 
leon. Those  constructed  for  military 
purposes  over  the  mountains  were  car- 
ried to  a  satisfactory  completion  by 
Napoleon  III.  From  the  year  1800  to 
1804,  the  celebrated  road  over  the 
Simplon  pass,  from  Geneva  to  Milan, 
was  building,  costing  the  French  gov- 
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ernment  $3,250,000,  —  or  $15,000  per 
mile.  A  conception  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  engineering  difficulties  were 
overcome  may  be  obtained  when  we 
learn  that  the  maximum  grade  on  this 
road  is  one  foot  in  thirteen,  and  such 
slopes  are  very  exceptional.  Most  of 
the  Swiss  roads,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
French,  are  products  of  the  present 
century.  It  was  not  until  between  the 
years  1870  and  1880  that  the  existing 
system  of  roads  in  Switzerland  was 
attained.  Up  to  about  1820  all  the 
roads  of  these  countries  were  built 
after  the  plan  of  Tresaguet.  Since 
then  a  system  introduced  from  Eng- 
land, which  is  a  modification  of  Tre- 
saguet's,  combined  with  the  still  later 
improvements  of  Macadam,  has  super- 
seded the  old  method. 

Following  closely  on  the  completion 
of  the  Simplon  road  there  were  built 
such  well-known  Alpine  roads  as  the 
Bernadino,  Spliigen,  St.  Gothard,  etc., 
until  these  mountain  passes  attained  a 
degree  of  excellence  in  the  matter  of 
grade  and  other  qualities  that  are 
models  of  the  art.  To-day  new  roads 
in  France  are  seldom  constructed,  but 
a  systematic  and  continuous  effort, 
which   is   all  that    can   be   desired,   is 


ON  THE  OLD  CUMBERLAND  ROAD. 

maintained  to  keep  them  from  dete- 
rioration. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  later 
stage  of  French  road-building  we  see 
a  gradual  awakening  in  this  matter 
over  most  of  Europe.  With  the  single 
exception  of  Russia,  there  ar/"  no  Eu- 
ropean countries  that  are  not  now  in- 
tersected by  a  network  of  ways,  which, 
if  not  so  satisfactory  as  those  of  France 
and  Switzerland,  are  far  superior  to 
the  roads  of  the  United  States. 

The  present  excellence  of  England's 
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highways  is  but  a  modern  introduc- 
tion of  ideas,  as  to  the  importance  of 
good  roads,  which  were  carried  into 
practice  during  the  time  of  Roman 
sovereignty  in  that  country.  When 
England  became  a  part  of  the  Latin 
domain,  a  system  of  roadways,  four 
in  number,  was  built  radiating  from 
the  city  of  London,  and  traversing  the 
territory  entirely  within  the  control 
of  the  Romans.  A  central  stone  was 
erected  on  Cannon  street,  comparable 
in  position  to  the  Roman  Forum,  from 
which  these  roads  radiated.  Although 
the  ways  constructed  at  that  time  were 
not  built  with  the  same  care  and  ex- 


other  countries  and  who  introduced  a 
system  of  his  own.  At  this  time  (1816) 
the  annual  amount  of  taxation  raised 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  road  con- 
struction and  maintenance  was  enor- 
mous, but  the  system  of  trusts  then 
in  vogue  promoted  dishonesty  and 
misapplication  of  the  money  raised. 
Macadam  came  forward  as  the  special 
champion  of  a  new  system  of  road- 
building  and  management  by  which  old 
ways  could  be  reconstructed  and  made 
into  excellent  roads.  We  first  find  him 
prominently  mentioned  at  an  investi- 
gation into  the  road  problems  in  Great 
Britain  instituted  by  Parliament  about 
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pense  as  those  in  Italy,  they  were  very 
strong  and  durable.  After  England 
was  finally  abandoned  by  the  Romans, 
the  roads  were  allowed  to  go  to  ruin. 
It  is  only  by  isolated  patches  that  their 
old  position  is  known  to-day. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  the 
roads  of  Great  Britain  were  in  the 
main  in  an  extremely  bad  condition. 
Public  interest  in  the  subject  of  better 
ways,  fomented  no  doubt  by  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  roads  being'  con- 
structed at  that  time  in  France  and 
Switzerland,  began  to  be  aroused,  the 
reform  being  led  by  Macadam,  who 
was    familiar    with    road-building    in 


1820.  His  plan  embodied  the  substi- 
tution of  a  layer  of  broken  stones,  no 
fragments  to  be  larger  than  two  and 
a  half  inches  in  their  maximum  dimen- 
sion, for  the  angular  block  foundation 
of  Tresaguet.  A  little  prior  to  this 
investigation,  Thomas  Telford  had  in- 
troduced a  modification  of  Tresaguet's 
system  into  England,  which  consisted 
in  arching  the  foundation,  increasing 
the  amount  of  broken  stone  and  add- 
ing a  top  layer  of  gravel;  and  a  spirit 
of  rivalry  had  sprung  up  between 
these  two  men  and  their  adherents. 
Such  rivalry  promoted  discussion 
throughout   the    islands    and  was   the 
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means,  in  part, 
of  creating  a 
widespread  inter- 
est in  the  subject 
of  better  roads. 
These    two    sys- 


OLD  AND  NEW  ROADS  IN  RUSSELL,  MASS 

terns,  modified  to  suit  local  circum- 
stances, are  in  use  there  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  main  arteries  of  travel 
have  been  reconstructed,  using  one  or 
both  these  methods. 

Macadam's    definition    of    a    good 
road  was  a  way  which  should  possess 
a  hard  and  unyielding  surface,  shed- 
ding   water    like    a    roof,    and    which 
should  furnish  a  solid  wheelway  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  and 
during  all  vicissitudes  of 
weather.       He    insisted 
on   the  value   of  a   dry 
foundation,  and  this  and 


the  substitution  of 
broken  stone  for 
Telford  substructure- 
were  his  great  con- 
tributions. 

After     preparing 
the   surface   for  the 
broken  stone,  it  was 
his  custom  to  place 
thereon  several  lay- 
ers of  road  metal,  in 
the    aggregate 
amounting  to  about 
nine  inches,   rolling   each   layer 
separately  with  a  roller  drawn  by 
horses,    until    thoroughly    com- 
pacted.    Since  the  time  of  Mac- 
adam   the    important    roads    of 
Great  Britain  have  all  been  re- 
built, and  to-day  they  are  infe- 
rior only  to  those  of  France  and 
Switzerland. 
It  is  the  practice  in  England  to  plant 
hedge-rows   beside  the   road  in  place 
of  trees,  in  order  to  secure  rapid  dry- 
ing after  a   rain.     On  the   Continent 
the   custom  varies   in   different  coun- 
tries;    some,     like     Germany,     have 
planted  cherry  trees,  while  in  France 
nut  and   mulberry  trees   are  of  com- 
mon   occurrence.      Such    trees    serve 
the  double  purpose  of  shade  and  econ- 


MASS. 


omy,   and  the  system  is 
be     preferred     to     thai 


to 
of 


NEW  ROAD  IN  TISBURY,    MASS. 


England,  where  the  traveler 
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A    ROAD    IN    THE    MIDDLESEX    FELLS. 


is  exposed  to  the  full  intensity  of  the 
sun's  rays  and  where  the  benefit  to  the 
people,  whose  lands  are  traversed  by 
the  ways,  is  less  considered.  Some  of 
the  ancient  royal  roads  of  China  were 
thus  aesthetically  beautified  by  fig 
trees,  although  little  attention  was 
paid  to  the  quality  of  the  road  bed. 

In  most  respects  the  highways  of 
the  United  States  bear  little  resem- 
blance to  those  of  Europe.  The  his- 
tory of  the  growth  of  this  country  is 
paralleled  by  that  of  no  other,  either 
as  regards  rapidity  or  character  of  de- 
velopment. As  a  people  we  have  as 
yet  little  of  that  conservatism  which 
comes  from  dense  population  uni- 
formly distributed  over  our  territory. 
There  has  ever  been  before  us,  up  to 
within  very  recent  years,  the  possibil- 
ity of  leaving  the  more  thickly  settled 
portions  of  the  East,  where  competi- 
tion was  getting  more  and  more 
severe  and  where  the  ultimate  success 
of  an  individual  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits was  an  ever  increasing  difficulty, 
and  going  to  sparsely-peopled  regions 


in  the  West,  where  the  possibilities  of 
success  were  much  greater.  The  lands 
of  the  West  are  now  pretty  well  taken 
up,  and  conditions  more  nearly  ap- 
proaching those  of  Europe  are  making 
their  first  impressions  on  the  life  of 
our  people.  As  long  as  the  old  con- 
ditions obtained  and  there  was  room 
for  all  to  make  a  comfortable  liveli- 
hood, those  influences  were  not  felt. 
Within  two  decades  we  have  witnessed 
the  gradual  decadence  of  farming  in- 
terests, not  only  in  New  England,  but 
throughout  the  whole  northeastern 
part  of  the  country,  where  competition 
has  become  more  severe  than  at  any 
time  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  The  industrial  depression  of 
the  last  few  years  has  operated  to  in- 
crease the  hardships  of  our  rural  popu- 
lation. In  their  despair  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  farm  and  village  have 
turned  this  way  and  that  in  search  of 
relief;  and  it  was  not  until  the  people 
began  to  appreciate  the  value  of  good 
roads  that  a  light  was  perceived  illum- 
inating the  clouds  hanging  over  our 
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farming  interests.  It  is  seen  that  the 
conditions  in  this  country,  up  to  with- 
in a  few  years,  were  not  of  a  kind  to 
suggest  forcibly  the  betterment  of  our 
highways;  but  as  soon  as  our  environ- 
ment became  made  up  of  present  fac- 
tors the  new  evolution  o<f  the  road 
began. 

The  first  settlements  in  the  United 
States  were  naturally  along  the  sea- 
shore or  streams,  and  transportation 
was  effected  in  the  main  by  water 
carriage.  Narrow  and  obscure  Indian 
trails  led  from  the  coast  colonies  to 
the  interior  of  the  country,  and  these, 
with  an  occasional  rude  way  beside 
some  river  or  along  the  coast,  consti- 
tuted the  lines  of  travel  not  two  cen- 
turies ago.  The  crude  state  of  society 
here  and  our  scattered  population  dur- 
ing the  early  times  precluded  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  systematic  attempt  at 
road-building,  and  up  to  near  the  close 
of  the  last  century  few  roads  existed 
that  possessed  any  claims  to  excel- 
lence outside  the  eastern  coast  district. 
The  better  class  of  turnpikes  was 
built  by  private  corporations  and  oper- 
ated for  toll.  This  method  assured 
passable  ways  for  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  year;  but  the  tax  bore  heavily 
upon  those  forced  to  use  them.  There 
remain  short  stretches  of  road  of  this 
kind  in  New  England  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  at  the  present 
time,  but  they  are  so  infrequent  that 
we  may  consider  the  practice  as  hav- 
ing been  abandoned.  Road-building, 
even  in  connection  with  the  roads  con- 
structed by  private  capital,  was  very 
imperfectly  understood.  None  of  the 
roads  of  that  earlier  period  could  be 
classed  with  those  now  building  in  the 
more  progressive  states.  When  a  way 
was  to  be  built  it  was  customary  to 
plow  two  furrows,  about  twenty  feet 
apart,  and  to  scrape  the  loose  earth 
into  the  middle  to  form  the  road:  the 
surface  of  marshes  was  covered  with 
a  layer  of  tree  trunks,  placed  close 
together,  affording  a  foundation  pas- 
sable, but  disagreeable  to  travel.  In 
the    spring    and    during    wet    periods 


even  the  best  roads  were  mere  quag- 
mires. 

The  necessity  of  moving  heavy 
ordnance  and  the  importance  of  ce- 
menting the  bond  of  union  between 
the  coast  stales  and  the  interior  led  the 
United  States  government,  during  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  to  initiate 
legislation  looking  toward  federal  aid 
in  road-building.  Under  the  author- 
ity of  Congress,  in  1802,  a  portion  of 
the  sale  of  public  lands  in  Ohio  was 
set  aside  to  be  expended  in  this  way. 
The  law  was  reenacted  in  1806,  and 
the  construction  of  the  so-called  Cum- 
berland road  after  the  systems  of  Mac- 
adam and  Telford,  was  begun.  This 
road  extended  from  Cumberland, 
Maryland,  through  southwestern 
Pennsylvania,  to  Wheeling,  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  road  was  continued  by 
additional  appropriations  up  to  1816, 
and  extended  finally  through  Ohio 
and  Indiana  to  Illinois.  By  1856  all 
the  road  had  passed  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  national  government  into  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  states  through 
which  it  passed.  Money  was  appro- 
priated in  a  similar  way  and  used  in 
constructing  national  roads  in  Geor- 
gia, Tennessee  and  Florida.  From 
1806  to  1838  this  expenditure 
amounted  to  $1,600,000.  From  1845 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War, 
$1,600,000  more  was  devoted  to  build- 
ing roads  in  the  territories;  but  since 
that  time  the  government's  active 
cooperation  has  ceased.  Most  of  the 
roads  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  a 
condition  of  decay,  owing  to  the  fail- 
ure of  the  states  to  appropriate  the 
necessary  money  for  their  mainte- 
nance. They  served,  however,  as  an 
object  lesson  to  some  of  the  states, 
and  we  accordingly  see  Kentucky 
among  the  earliest  to  attain  any  pro- 
ficiency in  the  art  of  constructing 
macadamized  roads. 

We  are  able  to  note  a  gradual  im- 
provement up  to  the  advent  of  steam 
transportation,  a  progress  which 
would  have  resulted  in  far  better  roads 
than  we  have  to-day,  had  not  the  ques- 
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tion  of  highway  betterment  been 
pushed  into  the  background  by  rail- 
road building.  With  ever  increasing 
enthusiasm  the  American  people  de- 
voted their  energies  to  constructing 
the  present  enormous  railroad  mile- 
age; and  it  was  noc  until  we  had  an 
over-production  of  railways  and  a  new 
set  of  conditions  brought  on  by  rail- 
road building,  that  the  attention  of  the 
people  was  again  directed  to  their 
neglected  highways  and  the  problems 
connected  with  them.  Coincident  with 
this  period  there  was  introduced  the 
stimulus  toward  road  improvement 
incident  to  the  growing  use  of  the 
bicycle  among  all  classes  of  people; 
and  these  two  factors  operating  to- 
gether aroused  the  country,  by  1885, 
to  the  need  of  better  roads.  Since 
that  time  progress  has  been  very  rapid. 
Two  magazines  are  now  published  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  road-building; 
1893  witnessed  at  Chicago  the  assem- 
bling of  delegates  from  nearly  every 
state  in  the  Union  to  consider  the 
question;  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  set  apart  a  sum  of  money  to 
found  an  office  of  road  inquiry,  where 
information  upon  all  subjects  pertain- 
ing to  the  subject  may  be  obtained  at 
the  public  expense;  and  the  states  and 
communities  are  jealously  endeavor- 
ing to  attain  especial  eminence  as 
road-builders.  The  awakening  has 
now  taken  place  pretty  well  over  the 
country,  and  there  are  few  states  which 
are  not  considering  the  question  at  all. 
Several  states  have  placed  laws  on 
their  statute  books  authorizing  a 
heavy  outlay  in  building  state  roads, 
the  cost  of  which  is  to  be  borne  in 
great  part  by  the  state;  and  many 
others  are  busy  framing  similar  laws 
and  attempting  to  solve  the  difficult 
problem  of  levying  the  cost  of  con- 
struction upon  the  people  benefited  in 
proportion  to  the  benefit  derived.  New 
Jersey  was  one  of  the  earliest,  in  1891, 
to  enact  a  modern  road  law,  under 
wnich  the  state,  county  and  those  indi- 
viduals whose  property  abuts  upon  the 
improved  ways  are  each  required  to 
pay  a  portion  of  the  expense.     Next 


after  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts  en- 
acted a  road  law,  which  has  been  in 
force  since  1894,  under  which  the  state 
advances  the  necessary  money  for  con- 
strue don,  but  requires  the  counties  to 
return  one-fourth  of  the  cost,  the  re- 
bate being  distributed  over  a  term  of 
years,  in  order  not  to  fall  too  heavily 
upon  the  farming  interests.  More  than 
a  hundred  miles  have  been  built,  scat- 
tered over  the  state,  and  $1,200,000 
have  been  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  new  highways  of  both  these 
states  are  models  of  the  road  master's 
art,  and  they  serve  as  examples  to 
those  states  seeking  information  re- 
garding the  methods  employed  and 
the  value  of  the  same  to  those  inter- 
ests which  are  affected  by  the  decrease 
in  the  cost  of  transportation  and  all 
that  this  implies. 

In  the  struggle  for  wealth  it  is  sel- 
dom that  the  farmer  attains  the  suc- 
cess so  often  the  lot  of  his  city  cousin. 
This  state  of  things  arises  from  various 
causes,  chief  among  which  are  the  na- 
ture of  his  calling  and  his  lack  of 
higher  education.  With  minor  excep- 
tions, the  farmer  is  so  conditioned  that 
opportunities  to  exercise  his  talents, 
excepting  along  certain  well  defined 
lines,  do  not  arise.  As  long  as  he  is 
able  to  exchange  the  products  of  the 
farm  for  a  livelihood  he  is  content,  but 
the  failure  of  his  market  leaves,  him  in 
an  unfortunate  position.  Unlike  the 
city  dweller,  the  destruction  of  whose 
business  does  not  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  adopting  another,  the  farmer 
can  attempt  other  undertakings  only 
by  sacrificing  his  vested  interests  in 
land  and  buildings.  It  is  a  matter  of 
remark  that  the  building  of  railroads, 
instead  of  benefiting  our  rural  popula- 
tion, has  often  been  of  a  decided  dis- 
advantage to  it.  This  is  true  mainly 
of  those  farmers  who  live  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  great  cities,  which  furnish  a 
ready  market  for  the  products  of  the 
soil,  people  who  have  depended  upon 
the  sale  of  such  products  for  their  live- 
lihood. The  iron  horse  rudely  inter- 
rupted the  old  relations  of  the  pro- 
ducers to   the   consumers,  permitting 
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the  farmer  who  happened  to  live  near 
a  railway  to  anticipate  the  local  farmer 
in  his  own  market.  A  farm  separated 
from  a  city  by  only  a  few  miles  of  road 
of  the  usual  execrable  character  of  our 
country  ways  is  as  far  removed  com- 
mercially as  if  it  were  siatated  on  the 
line  of  a  railway  in  some  neighboring 
state.  Where  the  farmer  formerly  had 
for  competitors  only  those  producers 
living  within  a  short  radius  of  the  gen- 
eral market,  to-day,  with  quick  trans- 
portation, he  feels  this  competition 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  away.  The 
city  is  benefited  by  the  more  general 
and  varied  source  of  its  supplies,  but 
an  injury  has  thereby  been  inflicted 
upon  that  class  of  our  people  least 
able  to  bear  it;  the  farmer  has  received 
a  blow,  the  recoil  from  which  may  be 
measured  by  the  ratio  of  urban  to 
suburban  population  to-day  compared 
with  the  ratio  previous  to  the  advent 
of  steam  transportation.  The  long 
continued  effect  of  this  process  has 
gradually  wrought  a  depreciation  of 
land  values  in  the  neighborhood  of 
many  of  our  cities  and  has  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  many  of  our  once 
flourishing  farms.  The  decadence  of 
our  farming  interests  has  produced  a 
great  concentration  in  cities,  and  the 
well-being  and  prosperity  of  the  states 
as  a  whole  has  suffered  thereby.  It 
may  be  safely  said  that  any  cause 
which  tends  towards  the  growth  of  our 
cities  at  the  expense  of  our  farming 


communities  is  a  disease  gnawing  at 
the  vitals  of  our  national  prosperity 
and  national  integrity.  To  remedy 
this  past  and  present  exodus  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  sociologist.  The  more 
active  and  potent  cause  of  the  desire 
to  abandon  the  farm  arises  from  a  new 
set  of  conditions,  whereby  the  markets 
of  the  local  farmer  have  been  de- 
spoiled by  his  remote  but  more  favor- 
ably located  competitor  in  other  states. 
If  we  are  to  improve  the  condition  of 
our  farming  communities,  we  must  so 
improve  our  highways  that  the  farmer 
may  have  quicker  and  easier  access  to 
his  natural  markets.  The  improve- 
ment of  our  roads  will  not  only  make 
his  market  more  accessible  and  more 
economically  reached,  but  the  social 
betterment  thus  effected  will  tend  to 
offset  many  supposed  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  life  in  a  great  city. 
The  evils  which  arise  from  non-inter- 
course with  one's  fellow-men,  always 
existing  with  bad  roads,  would  be 
done  away  with  when  good  roads  were 
maintained  all  the  year  round;  and  the 
moral  and  educational  as  well  as  the 
social  status  of  the  farming  element  of 
our  population  would  advance  with  a 
gradual  but  certain  increment  year  by 
year.  The  bulwark  of  our  national 
defence  and  the  nursery  of  our  physi- 
cal strength  is  to  be  found  in  our  rural 
population.  Let  us  be  up  and  doing 
all  in  our  power  to  stay  the  influences 
that  seek  to  dissociate  man  and  nature. 


OUR    FORESTAL    RESOURCES    FROM    AN 
ECONOMIC    STANDPOINT.* 

By  Allen    Chamberlain. 


EiE  attitude  of  the 
people  of  the  United 
States  toward  the 
subject  of  the  ra- 
tional treatment  of 
forests,  both  public 
and  private,  has  until 
recently  been  most  discouraging  to 
the  few  who  for  years  have  worked 
earnestly  to  secure  a  recognition  of 
the  merits  of  their  plea  in  the  legisla- 
tive bodies,  both  state  and  national. 
The  federal  government  has  made  a 
beginning  at  least  by  establishing  sev- 
eral governmental  timber  reserves  and 
in  maintaining  a  corps  of  efficient  sci- 
entific men  to  inquire  into  our  forest 
resources.  Several  states  in  the  East 
and  West  have  seen  the  wisdom  of 
establishing  forestry  commissions  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  subject, 
and  some  have  adopted  legislation  and 
provided  the  requisite  machinery  to 
make  it  effective,  which  will  at  least 
reduce  the  terrible  waste  of  forest  fires. 
Finally  New  York  has  come  forward 
and  appropriated  a  million  dollars  to 
be  expended  in  establishing  a  forest 
preserve  in  the  Adirondacks.  This 
was  achieved  in  the  face  of  opposition 
from  wealthy  private  and  corporate 
owners  of  forest  property  in  that  re- 
gion, who  raised  the  cry  of  "vested  in- 
terests." But  beyond  all  these  gov- 
ernmental advances  the  attitude  of 
some  of  the  large  lumber  and  pulp 
operators  is  particularly  encouraging. 
When  these  men  came  to  realize  fully 
that  the  timber  supply  was  not  inex- 
haustible and  that  certain  fundamental 
laws  of  nature  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  the  management  of  forest 
property;  in  other  words,  when  their 
pockets    began    to    be    affected,    they 
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called  their  brains  into  play  and 
studied  the  economics  of  the  situation. 
The  result  is  that  in  New  England  to- 
day some  of  the  largest  operators  are 
voluntarily  restricting  their  cut  to  trees 
of  a  given  diameter  at  the  stump  and 
are  urging  their  neighbors  to  do  like- 
wise. Manufacturing  and  agricultural 
interests  have  felt  the  financial  pinch 
resulting  from  periods  of  drought  and 
freshet,  and  in  New  Hampshire  have 
besought  the  legislature  to  protect 
their  interests  through  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  forests  about  the  head 
waters  of  the  rivers. 

One  of  the  greatest  bugaboos  with 
which  this  country  has  had  to  con- 
tend from  its  very  beginning  as  a  na- 
tion has  been  that  false  interpretation 
of  democracy,  that  every  man  should 
be  allowed  to  conduct  his  personal 
affairs  according  to  his  own  dictation 
without  let  or  hindrance,  and  that  the 
government's  duty  is  to  protect  him  in 
the  exercise  of  this  right,  —  beyond 
this  the  government  being  of  little 
or  no  use.  Men  waded  deep  in 
"vested  interests,"  meanwhile  keep- 
ing a  jealous  eye  upon  the  govern- 
ment machinery,  lest  it  should  at 
any  time  show  an  inclination  toward 
the  hated  paternalism  of  European 
nations.  This  was  free  America,  and 
every  citizen  must  be  free  to  do  with 
his  own  as  he  listed,  without  regard  to 
the  effect  of  his  actions  upon  his 
neighbors  and  the  community.  The 
natural  outcome  of  all  this  is  the  rapid 
development  of  selfishness  in  private 

*See  article  on  "Forests  and  Forestry  In 
Europe  and  America,"  by  Henry  Lambert, 
in  the  New  England  Magazine  for  July,  1893; 
"Preservation  of  the  White  Mountain  For- 
ests," by  George  B.  James,  August,  1893;  and 
"Our  Forest  Interests  in  Relation  to  the 
American  Mind,"  by  J.  B.  Harrison,  Decem- 
ber,  1893.— Editor. 
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affairs  and  indolence  in  the  affairs  of 
the  government. 

The  chief  forester  of  Germany  many 
years  ago  recognized  these  to  be  the 
principal  obstacles  to  forest  develop- 
ment everywhere,  and  in  a  treatise 
which  he  published  on  the  science  of 
forestry  he  said:  "The  forest  is  of 
importance  not  only  in  the  present 
time  and  for  the  proprietor  alone,  but 
it  has  a  great  bearing  also  upon  the 
future  and  the  whole  population.  Only 
indolence  and  selfishness  can  ignore 
such  irrefutable  truths.  To  proceed 
against  both  as  they  become  a  danger 
to  the  commonwealth  is  a  duty  of  leg- 
islation." It  is  much  easier  to  under- 
take such  proceedings  in  a  monarchy 
than  in  a  republic  like  our  own.  This 
is  not  owing  to  the  superiority  of  the 
monarchy  over  the  republic;  it  is  be- 
cause selfishness  and  indolence  have 
for  over  a  century  been  bred  into  our 
fibre  that  it  is  strong  within  the  men 
we  choose  to  make  our  laws.  As 
far  as  forestry  legislation  is  concerned, 
it  is  certain  that  the  people  are  wak- 
ing up,  and  if  their  eyes  can  but  be 
fully  opened  before  it  is  too  late  we 
may  yet  possess  the  finest  government 
forestal  system  of  the  world. 

We  must  first  of  all  recognize  the 
fact  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  old  estab- 
lished common  law  to  permit  a  man 
to  administer  his  property  to  the 
direct  injury  of  his  neighbor;  and 
we  must  pocket  our  foolish  pre- 
judices and  go  to  the  Old  World 
for  models  in  this  forestry  busi- 
ness. European  laws  need  not  be 
adopted  by  us  in  toto;  but  they  are 
capable  of  being  revised  and  adapted 
to  our  uses,  as  has  already  been  sug- 
gested by  Professor  Sargent  and  his 
colleagues  in  their  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  These  older 
countries  established  their  elaborate 
forestry  systems  to  cope  with  just  such 
evils  as  are  to-day  threatening  our 
land.  The  wanton  handling  of  the  for- 
ests carries  in  its  train  a  horde  of  nat- 
ural ills.  In  Germany,  for  instance, 
whole  districts,  once  flourishing  agri- 
cultural places,  were  reduced  to  pov- 


erty and  want  and  in  some  instances 
were  entirely  wiped  out  of  existence 
through  the  destruction  of  the  forests. 
On  the  sea  coasts  the  cutting  of  the 
forests  exposed  once  fertile  plains  to 
the  all-devastating  sands;  in  the  inte- 
rior the  light  and  undulating  soil  was 
replaced  by  sand  hills,  large  and  small, 
and  where  forests  once  stood  and 
served  to  carry  off  the  stagnant  mois- 
ture the  spots  were  converted  into 
pestilential  marshes,  The  mountains 
themselves,  when  despoiled  of  their 
timber,  lost  by  erosion  the  vegetable 
loam  deposited  through  centuries,  and 
to-day  can  scarcely  sustain  the  poor 
little  heather  and  brooni  grasses.  In 
the  valleys  the  rich  meadows  vanished, 
having  been  repeatedly  washed  and 
torn  by  the  torrents  poured  down 
from  the  naked  mountain  slopes,  and 
the  high  moors,  which  took  their 
places,  emit  at  all  times  of  the  year 
vapors  and  fogs  which  kill  vegetation 
far  into  the  land.  The  soil  has  been 
directly  impoverished  and  the  climatic 
conditions  changed  for  the  worse. 
This  was  the  tale  told  by  a  German 
writer  during  this  century  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  result  of  private  greed.  How 
weak  the  argument  is  that  the  govern- 
ment has  no  right  to  interfere  with  the 
freedom  of  private  ownership  of  wood- 
lands is  shown  by  the  sequel;  if  any  in- 
jury is  done  to  the  welfare  of  other 
interests  in  the  state  through  misman- 
agement of  the  woodlands,  the  state 
has  to  bear  the  burden  in  the  conse- 
quent shrinkage  of  values. 

The  history  of  the  forestry  move- 
ment in  Germany  and  France  is  inter- 
esting reading,  and  it  may  be  sketched 
here  in  a  brief  space.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era  the  greater 
part  of  Germany  was  covered  by  a 
dense  primeval  forest,  and  the  people 
regarded  the  woods  as  a  block  in  the 
path  of  their  progress.  Our  fore- 
fathers looked  at  the  woods  in  the 
same  light  when  they  began  the  set- 
tlement of  this  country.  Timber  was 
a  drug  in  the  market;  it  was  cleared 
land  for  agriculture  that  was  wanted. 
This  idea  of  the  worthlessness  of  the 
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forests  continued  in  Germany  until  the 
twelfth  century,  when  in  many  parts 
of   the   country   wood   was   becoming 
very  valuable  by  reason  of  its  scarcity. 
Then  the   rulers   rose   in  their   might 
and  enacted  stringent  laws  to  check 
the   evil,   and   the   death  penalty  was 
imposed  upon  any  who  wantonly  de- 
stroyed the  woodlands.     In  17 13  one 
Hans  Carl  von  Carlowitz  wrote  in  a 
work    entitled    "Sylvicultura    OEco- 
nomica":     ''From  the  little  informa- 
tion we  have  of  the  condition  and  qual- 
ity of  woods  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that   within   the  last   few   years  more 
wood  has  been  consumed  in  the  mid- 
dle   European    countries    than    could 
grow  in  several  centuries.     From  this 
it  is  easy  to  see  what  the  end  must  be. 
The  trees   are   destroyed,   the  forests 
that  make  a  country  prosperous   are 
gone,    the    mountains    and    hills    are 
bare."     Here  was  a  man,  early  in  the 
eighteenth    century,    who    recognized 
that  the  forests  make  a  country  pros- 
perous; and  yet  men  had  not  begun 
to  think  of  all  the  bearing's  which  the 
forests   had   upon  the   welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  earth,  of  its  effect  upon 
the   water   supply    and    power,    upon 
agriculture  and  upon  general  sanita- 
tion.     The    ancients    seem    to    have 
known  something  of  these  matters,  for 
Plato   speaks  in  the   "Crito"  of  "the 
sickening  of  the   country   because   of 
deforestation."     Science  has   contrib- 
uted  much  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
world  since  that  time,  and  to-day  we 
know  something  at  least  on  all  those 
points ;  yet  we  remain  selfish  and  indo- 
lent while  one  of  our  greatest  interests 
is  being  rapidly  undermined. 

A  scarcity  of  the  funds  in  the  state 
treasury  first  led  the  authorities  of 
Thuringia,  now  one  of  the  chief  forest 
districts  of  Germany,  to  a  more  care- 
ful cultivation  of  their  woodlands,  as 
a  means  of  replenishing  their  coffers. 
The  Thuringian  forests  to-day  cover 
over  fifteen  hundred  squafe  miles,  — 
the  total  area  of  the  district  is  about 
seventy-five  hundred  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  about  one  and  a 
half     millions,  —  and     are     the     chief 


source  of  income  to  some  of  its  prov- 
inces. Forest  legislation  was  first  en- 
acted in  Erfurt  in  1359,  and  in  the  six- 
teenth century  it  became  general  there, 
and  during  the  following  century  the 
planting  of  young  trees  was  encour- 
aged by  the  government. 

In  France  the  effect  of  politics  and 
general     governmental     indolence    is 
clearly  seen  in  her  forestal  history.   In 
Germany   the  forests   were  cultivated 
as  a  means  of  replenishing  the  public 
exchequer;  in  France  when  funds  ran 
short  the  forests  were  drawn  upon  to 
make     good    the    deficiency.       They 
burned  their  candle  at  both  ends  and 
left  a  terrible  bill  for  posterity  to  pay. 
Since  1827  the  country  has  been  labori- 
ously but  courageously  repairing  the 
untold  injury  committed  by  the  profli- 
gacy of  past  generations.     Wholesale 
deforestation  seems  to  have  been  de- 
layed in  France  until  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV.       After   the   death   of    Colbert, 
Louis'   sagacious  minister  of  finance, 
the  kingdom  fell  into  bad  ways  and 
debts    accumulated    rapidly.      Colbert 
had  noticed  the  waste  of  the  woodlands 
during  his  lifetime,  and  is  reported  to 
have  exclaimed  at  one  time  that  the 
destruction  of  the  forests  was  the  de- 
struction of  France.     On  the  death  of 
the    "Grand    Monarch"    affairs    grew 
even    worse.      The   brief    regency    of 
Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  most 
ill  advised,  and  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 
was  altogether  indolent  and  apathetic. 
Such  conditions  tended  to  the  greatest 
extravagancies  at  court,  and,  added  to 
this,   Louis   XV.   was  constantly  em- 
broiled with  his  neighbors  in  long  and 
costly   wars.     The   royal   forests   and 
those  of  the  people,  in   1750,  twenty- 
four    years    before    Loni*    XV.    died, 
amounted  to  twenty-seven  per  cent  of 
the  country's  area.     They  were  even 
then    being    drawn    upon    for    court 
funds.     Louis  XVI.  did  his  weak  best 
to  straighten  out  finances  and  relieve 
the  people;  but  his  early  ministers  of 
finance  were  too  sound  for  a  nobility 
that  had  been  heretofore  pandered  to 
in  every  whim,  and  they  were  forced 
one  after  another  to  resign.     Finally 
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the  servile  courtier  Calonne  became 
minister  of  finance,  and  under  him 
the  national  debt  was  increased  by  the 
borrowing  of  fifty  million  pounds  ster- 
ling. His  successor  was  equally  profli- 
gate, and  on  his  dismissal  in  1788  the 
records  show  that  France  had  under 
forest  cover  only  14.8  per  cent  of  her 
territory,  a  reduction  of  almost  50  per 
cent  in  less  than  forty  years.  Soon 
after  came  the  fever  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  in  its  midst,  1791,  a 
forestal  inventory  of  the  nation  showed 
the  percentage  of  woodland  to  be  but 
10.9  per  cent.  The  accuracy  of  this 
figure  is  somewhat  problematical,  con- 
sidering the  wild  state  of  the  times, 
but  it  is  probably  high  enough.  In 
1827,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  X., 
a  law  was  enacted  which  looked  to  the 
reforesting  of  the  waste  places,  and 
creating  a  government  supervision  of 
woodlands.  By  scientific  methods, 
great  expense  and  yet  the  greatest 
economy,  the  forest  area  of  France 
was  increased  to  15.1  per  cent  of  the 
country's  area  in  1881,  and  it  is 
steadily  increasing.  It  required  nearly 
a  century  to  reforest  the  territory  de- 
stroyed in  three  short  years. 

The  timber  waste  in  the  United 
States  to-day  is  equally  shocking  wii:h 
that  of  the  time  of  the  thriftless  kings 
of  France;  and  the  redemption  will  be 
equally  tedious  and  costly  unless  we 
take  a  vigorous  hold  upon  the 
matter  at  once.  While  Germany 
and  France  are  not  the  only  Euro- 
pean countries  which  practice  scien- 
tific forestry  (Austria,  Italy  and 
Switzerland  also  pay  great  attention  to 
the  subject),  they  are  the  leaders,  and 
more  is  known  of  their  work  than  of 
that  of  the  other  countries.  Even 
Japan  is  giving  greater  heed  to  this 
subject  than  the  United  States,  and  for 
several  years  past  has  been  educating 
young  men  in  the  advanced  forestry 
schools  of  Germany  at  government 
expense.  These  schools,  which  are  of 
three  grades,  to  educate  men  for  the 
various  ranks  of  forest  work,  are,  like 
all  educational  institutions, the  bedrock 
of  the  nation's  success.     Why  should 


not  forestry  be  taught  in  our  own 
agricultural  colleges,  in  our  technical 
schools  and  universities?  In  most  of 
these  there  are  already  taught  certain 
branches  of  this  science,  such  as  bot- 
any to  a  certain  extent,  road  building, 
map  drawing  and  surveying  and  politi- 
cal economy.  It  would  not  be  a  diffi- 
cult matter  so  to  exiend  the  study  of 
botany  as  to  include  forest  economics, 
though  we  should  be  much  handi- 
capped at  the  present  day,  it  is  true, 
by  the  lack  of  such  systematized  for- 
ests as  are  now  ready  to  hand  in  all 
European  districts  and  bear  no  small 
part  in  the  education  of  the  young  for- 
esters and  guards.  Our  government 
educates  men  for  its  army  and  navy 
at  the  national  expense.  Why  not  pro- 
vide for  the  education  in  the  forestry 
schools  of  Germany  and  France  of  a 
limited  number  of  bright  young  fel- 
lows each  year?  The  government 
even  now  owns  a  sufficient  amount  of 
valuable  wild  timberland  in  the  West 
which  is  much  in  need  of  skilful  atten- 
tion to  warrant  such  a  course,  and 
these  men  educated  at  the  govern- 
ment's expense  could  serve  there  for 
a  stated  period  of  active  work,  as  our 
naval  cadets  serve  a  cruise  after  grad- 
uation in  payment  for  their  education. 
It  might  even  be  advisable  for  the 
government  to  engage  a  limited  num- 
ber of  trained  forest  managers  from 
Europe  to  take  charge  of  our  govern- 
mental timber  tracts  until  such  time 
as  we  shall  have  educated  men  of  our 
own  for  the  work.  There  are  plenty 
of  such  men,  graduates  of  the  best 
European  schools,  who  are  on  the 
waiting  lists  at  home. 

About  a  dozen  years  ago  the  federal 
government  made  a  beginning  in  the 
line  of  forestry  enquiry  by  establish- 
ing a  division  in  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment for  this  purpose.  During 
this  time  the  work  of  the  division  has 
steadily  advanced,  and  it  is  each  year 
furnishing  the  country  with  much  val- 
uable information  as  to  our  forest  re- 
sources both  public  and  private, urging 
lumbermen  to  see  the  advantages  of 
a  rational  use  of  their  woodlands,  and 
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assisting  states  in  the  framing  of  laws 
for  forest  government.  Its  duties  are 
purely  of  a  missionary  nature;  but  it 
is  an  invaluable  public  office  even  in 
its  somewhat  restricted  field.  What- 
ever the  nation  knows  to-day  of  the 
status  of  the  woodlands  has  been 
chiefly  ascertained  by  this  bureau ;  but 
with  the  limited  funds  at  its  command 
and  with  a  wide  range  of  field  for  their 
expenditure,  little  that  is  exact  has 
been  learned.  By  the  most  painstak- 
ing canvass  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances certain  conservative  esti- 
mates have  been  reached,  and  on 
these,  the  most  reliable  data  we  have, 
this  article  is  based.  From  the  census 
returns  of  some  of  the  older  eastern 
states  it  appears  as  if  the  woodland 
areas  were  increasing  rapidly,  and  this 
has  led  many  to  protest  against  what 
seems  to  them  a  needless  alarm  about 
our  forestal  conditions.  If  these  peo- 
ple would  take  the  pains  to  look  fur- 
ther, they  would  in  almost  every  case 
find  that  much  of  the  territory  de- 
scribed in  the  census  returns  as  wood- 
land is  in  fact  no  better  than  brush- 
land.  In  the  main  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  census  enumerators  are  inca- 
pable of  distinguishing  between  the 
two;  moreover  their  reports  on  such 
matters  are  not  always  the  result  of 
their  personal  investigations,  but  are 
based  on  the  mere  "say  so"  of  the 
owners  or  local  authorities.  Some  of 
this  brushland  may  in  time  develop 
into  valuable  growth,  but  much  of  it 
is  a  miserable  waste  of  scrub,  through 
which  fire  runs  at  regular  intervals 
each  year,  thus  impoverishing  the  soil 
and  killing  out  any  saplings  of  worthy 
varieties  which  may  be  growing  there. 
Even  the  best  of  these  brushlands  are 
growing  chiefly  only  hard  woods,  the 
conifers  being  discouraged  by  the  fre- 
quent fires.  Anyone  at  all  conversant 
with  the  condition  of  the  lumber  trade 
to-day  must  know  that  the  most  use- 
ful of  all  our  woods,  the  white  pine, 
has  its  end  already  in  sight.  The  stock 
of  spruce  is  likewise  much  depleted 
and  rapidly  approaching  extinction. 
Those  who   maintain  that  the  wood- 


land areas  are  increasing  in  some 
localities  cannot  show  anything  which 
will  replace  the  once  vast  pineries.  As 
a  matter  of  unquestionable  fact,  how- 
ever, our  national  consumption  of 
wood  for  all  purposes  is  so  enormous 
as  to  be  almost  beyond  comprehen- 
sion; according  to  the  most  conserva- 
tive estimates  we  are  using  each  year 
half  as  much  again  as  our  woodlands 
can  grow. 

From  the  carefully  kept  records  of 
the  German  government  forest  admin- 
istration it  is  ascertained  that  the  an- 
nual growth  of  wood  per  acre  in  that 
country  averages  not  over  55  cubic 
feet,  though  sometimes  under  unusu- 
ally favorable  conditions  it  has  ap- 
proached 100  cubic  feet.  These  fig- 
ures, however,  include  branches  and 
small  fagots  such  as  American  prodi- 
gality throws  away.  Considering  only 
such  wood  as  is  used  in  this  country, 
our  timber  at  the  age  of  125  years,  it 
is  figured,  could  not  have  grown  more 
than  35  cubic  feet  per  acre  each  year. 
Our  present  forest  area  (about  four 
hundred  and  sixty  million  acres,  exclu- 
sive of  Alaska  and  much  brush  and 
waste  land,)  amounts  to  a  little  more 
than  25  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of 
the  country.  Of  this  seven-tenths  are 
on  the  Atlantic  side,  one-tenth  on  the 
Pacific,  one-tenth  in  the  Rockies,  and 
one-tenth  scattered  over  the  interior 
of  the  western  states.  If  this  timber 
acreage  were  well  stocked  and  well 
managed,  it  could  not  produce  our 
annual  consumption,  which  is  at  least 
twenty-five  billion  cubic  feet,  or  nearly 
fifty  cubic  feet  per  acre.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  much  of  it  is  poorly 
stocked  and  with  poor  timber,  and  that 
it  is  not  cared  for  as  forest  property  is 
cared  for  in  European  countries;  in 
fact,  the  bulk  of  it  receives  no  atten- 
tion whatever. 

From  1887  to  1892  the  saw  mill  con- 
sumption of  the  United  States  in- 
creased over  35  per  cent,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  at  least  that  the  increase  since 
the  last  date  has  been  25  per  cent. 
Hardly  6  per  cent  of  all  this  is  ex- 
ported in  any  form,  either  raw  or  man- 
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ufactured.  Our  importation  of  wood 
material  is  less  than  1  per  cent  of  our 
consumption  outside  of  fine  cabinet 
woods.  Assuming  that  the  amount  of 
wood  now  standing  on  every  acre 
of  our  whole  forest  area  is  ten  thou- 
sand feet  board  measure,  which  is 
deemed  an  extravagant  estimate,  our 
woodlands  could  not  supply  our  de- 
mands for  much  over  one  hundred 
years,  the  time  which  it  requires  to 
produce  a  good  saw-log.  And  yet  our 
legislators  have  seen  fit  to  place  an 
import  duty  on  lumber;  in  other  words 
they  have  put  a  premium  on  forest 
destruction.  In  considering  this  act 
and  its  certain  effects,  one  feels  like 
charging  these  legislators  with  a  lack 
of  patriotism  and  of  public  interest. 
Certain  it  is  that  they  showed  them- 
selves needlessly  ignorant  of  all  these 
plain  facts,  which  were  ready  to  their 
hand  in  the  office  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
condition  of  our  wooded  area  a  little 
more  in  detail.  The  New  England 
and  the  southern  states  have  to-day 
about  50  per  cent  of  their  territory 
under  wood;  but  in  the  former  the 
merchantable  timber  has  been  mostly 
cut  off.  A  rough  but  liberal  estimate 
of  the  amounts  of  timber  standing  in 
the  several  regions  which  are  ready 
for  cutting  shows  the  following  fig- 
ures: Southern  states,  700,000,000,- 
000  feet  board  measure;  northern 
states,  500,000,000,000;  Pacific  coast, 
1,000,000,000,000;  Rocky  Mountains, 
100,000,000,000,  —  in  all  2,300,000,- 
000,000  feet.  At  the  present  rate  of 
cutting  our  woodlands  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  last  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years. 

Herein  is  food  for  much  reflection. 
It  shows  that  with  an  average  growth 
of  certainly  not  better  than  35  cubic 
feet  per  acre  the  total  annual  consump- 
tion is  50  cubic  feet,  or  more  than  the 
entire  present  forest  area  of  the 
country  could  grow  under  the  best 
scientific  management.  Every  citizen 
should  know  these  facts  and  bestir 
himself    to    see    that    a    remedy    is 


provided.  Each  year,  nay,  each 
day  that  this  matter  is  delayed 
means  the  eventual  increase  of  the 
burden  on  the  public  to  restore  this 
resource  to  a  sound  basis.  Place 
no  import  duties  on  foreign  lumber; 
enact  and  enforce  stringent  laws 
which  will  put  a  stop  to  the  wasteful 
forest  fires  which  annually  burn  over 
something  like  ten  million  acres  and 
entail  a  loss  of  twenty-five  million 
dollars  (in  Europe  the  damage  by  for- 
est fires  amounts  to  but  a  few- 
thousands  annually);  and  encourage 
through  state  legislation  the  planting 
of  woodland  on  areas  now  wholly  use- 
less for  other  purposes.  No  under- 
taking is  of  greater  general  public 
importance  than  this.  It  affects  every 
line  of  business  in  the  country  to  a 
marked  degree.  The  climate,  the 
health  of  the  country,  the  water  sup- 
ply, manufactures,  agriculture,  all 
depend  directly  upon  the  forests. 

Our  national  forest  resources,  that 
is  timber  land  to  which  the  govern- 
ment holds  title,  are  practically 
unknown  at  present,  but  a  very 
modest  estimate  by  Professor  B.  E. 
Fernow,  chief  of  the  Forestry  Division 
of  the  Agricultural  Department,  places 
the  area  at  about  fifty  million  acres. 
Of  this  nearly  thirteen  million  acres 
are  already  permanent  forest  reserva- 
tions by  virtue  of  presidential  procla- 
mation, and  over  three  and  a  quarter 
million  acres  are  in  the  several  national 
parks,  the  Yellowstone,  Yosemite, 
Sequoia,  General  Grant,  and  Hot 
Springs  of  Arkansas.  President 
Cleveland  added  over  twenty-one  mil- 
lion acres  of  forest  preserves  just  at 
the  close  of  his  administration,  but 
through  the  efforts  of  some  of  the 
western  Congressmen  these  were 
ordered  to  be  held  in  suspense  until 
March  1  next.  This  action  was  se- 
cured on  the  representation  of  the 
Congressmen  that  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  West  were  being  vastly 
injured  by  the  reservation  of  these 
tracts.  Did  these  men  honestly  repre- 
sent the  people  at  large,  the  people 
who  sent  them  to  Washington  to  look 
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out  for  their  interests?  We  have  it  on 
the  published  authority  of  Mr.  John 
Muir,  a  man  who  knows  much  of  the 
western  mountain  forest  country  and 
its  people  more  intimately  probably 
than  any  other,  and  who  travelled  with 
the  scientific  committee  which  went 
out  to  study  these  lands  a  year  ago  on 
behalf  of  the  government,  that  "prob- 
ably more  than  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
people  in  the  states  in  which  the  new 
reservations  lie  are  in  favor  of  them, 
or  at  least  of  some  form  of  govern- 
ment protection  and  control."  This 
he  learned  from  talking  with  "all  sorts 
of  settlers  —  miners,  merchants,  pros- 
pectors, etc.,"  and  he  could  not  recall 
"a  single  instance  in  which  objection 
was  made  to  a  rational  government 
forest  policy  by  anyone  not  interested 
in  plunder."  If  those  interested  in 
plunder  prove  stronger  at  Washington 
than  the  bulk  of  the  people,  we  shall 
see  those  new  reservations  suspended 
next  March  for  another  year  or  two; 
and  meantime  the  squatting  and  pil- 
laging goes  on  more  rapidly  than  be- 
fore so  as  to  secure  all  that  there  is 
of  any  value  before  the  government 
wakes  up  to  its  duty. 

As  far  as  the  national  parks  are 
concerned,  they  never  were  intended 
to  be  considered  as  sources  of  timber 
supply,  and  they  appear  to  be  efficient- 
ly policed  by  the  regular  army.  The 
timber  country,  reserved  and  unre- 
served,  is   wholly   without    protection 


and  as  open  to  the  raids  of  the  tree 
butchers  and  railroads  as  ever  they 
were  before  a  government  forest 
policy  was  thought  of.  Those  sections 
of  the  government  timber  land  which 
have  already  been  reserved  should  at 
least  be  accorded  adequate  protection 
at  once  from  fire  and  from  thieves, 
and  the  government  should  begin 
without  delay  to  educate  and  organize 
a  corps  of  competent  foresters  to  con- 
duct these  woodlands. 

With  New  York's  example  in  es- 
tablishing a  state  timber  reserve,  other 
commonwealths  which  still  possess 
any  considerable  amount  of  woodland 
will  be  likely  to  follow  suit  before 
many  years.  The  demand  for  trained 
forest  managers  will  therefore  be  con- 
stantly increasing.  It  will  also  become 
the  duty  of  the  several  states  to 
encourage  energetically  tree  planta- 
tions on  land  which  is  now  useless  for 
any  other  purpose.  Few  realize  how 
much  of  such  territory  exists  all  over 
the  country.  Professor  Fernow  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  of  the 
entire  country's  area  only  18  per  cent 
is  improved,  and  the  long  settled 
Atlantic  coast  still  possesses  65  per 
cent  of  unimproved  land,  of  which  43 
per  cent  is  estimated  to  be  woodland. 
To  show  more  closely  the  percentages 
of  waste  land  and  woodland  in  the 
several  sections  of  the  country,  the  fol- 
lowing table  will  prove  helpful.  This 
is  condensed  from  a  fuller  statement 


States. 


New  England 

N.Y.,  N.J.,  Penn.,  Del.,  Maryland 

Virginia,  N.  Car.,  S.  Car.,  Georgia 

Florida,  Alabama,  Miss.,  La 

Texas   

Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota. 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois 

Lake  States 

W.  Va.,  Ky.,  Tenn.,  Ark.,  Mo,  .  .  . 

Iowa,  N.D.,  S.D.,  Neb.,  Kan.,  Ok 

I  Interior  States 

I  Mon.,  Wyoming,  Col.,  N.  Mex.  . . 
I  Tdaho,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona.  .  . 
I  California.  Oregon,  Washington.. 


Imp'v'd  I  Br.,  For., 
Land     iWasteLd 


27 
5o 

27 
16 
12 

25 
69 

43 
35 
30 
32 

1 

0.7 

8 


73 
50 
73 
84 
88 

75 
3i 
57 
65 
70 
68 

99 

99-3 
92 


Probably 
Forest 


52 
28 

49 
50 
23 
43 
13 
3i 
48 

4 
20 

13 
8 

30 


Brush 


20 

22 
27 
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compiled  by  the  government  forestry 
bureau  with  the  aid  of  the  most 
reliable  information  obtainable.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind, however,  that 
only  approximations  in  such  matters 
are  possible.  These  percentages  are 
based  on  the  total  land  areas  of  the 
several  divisions. 

It  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
popular  theory  of  republicanism  to 
urge  that  this  government  should  con- 
trol more  forest  property  or  should 
exert  authority  over  private  holdings. 
Even  in  Germany  the  government 
supervision  became  so  unpopular  at 
one  time  that  in  1811  private  forests 
were  relieved  from  this  restraint.  In 
a  few  instances  it  worked  well  but  in 
the  main  proved  most  unsatisfactory, 
and  so  much  against  the  interests  of 
the  community  at  large  that  in  1875 
state  supervision  was  partially  restored. 
The  following  year  a  law  was  enacted 
which  encouraged  the  stocking  of 
waste  lands  with  forest  trees;  and 
under  this  act  the  communities  are, 
under  certain  conditions,  held  to  grow 
wood  on  such  of  their  uncultivated 
lands  as  are  not  suitable  for  permanent 
agricultural  or  industrial  purposes.  In 
these  cases  the  state  contributes  in 
part  the  funds  necessary,  but  only 
in  the  poorer  communities.  Even  to 
suggest  that  sooner  or  later  this  coun- 
try of  ours  must  adopt  some  such  plan 
will  be  regarded  as  heretical  today; 
but  in  no1  other  way  can  the  matter  be 
safely  handled.  The  German  govern- 
ment owns  to-day  32  per  cent  of  the 
country's  forests,  France  owns  12  per 
cent  of  hers,  the  United  States,  on  the 
basis  of  13  million  acres  of  existing 
forest  reservations,  2.8  per  cent,  and 
on  the  basis  of  50  million  acres  of  gov- 
ernment owned  forest  lands,  10.87  Per 
cent. 

Americans  may  be  good  economists 
in  private  affairs,  but  in  the  business 
of  the  nation  we  give  too  little  thought. 
We  have  in  this  country  82  per 
cent  of  waste  land  while  in  Ger- 
many there  are  only  5.3  per  cent  of 
pasture  and  sterile  country.  To"  be 
sure  we  have  some  eighteen  times  as 


much  territory  as  Germany,  and  only 
about  a  third  greater  population,  or  35 
acres  per  capita  against  2  1-3  acres, 
but  the  proportion  is  still  beyond  all 
reason.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
Atlantic  coast  states,  the  longest 
settled  of  any  part  of  the  country, 
possess  65  per  cent  of  unimproved 
territory.  This  is  encouraged  by  our 
lack  of  public  forethought.  It  would 
be  much  better  business  to  have  small 
returns  from  this  territory  than  none 
at  all  as  now.  If  it  is  possible  to 
handle  forest  tracts  profitably  in  Ger- 
many, it  is  equally  possible  in  the 
United  States.  One  instance  will 
suffice  to  illustrate  the  success  of  such 
work  in  Germany.  In  the  duchy  of 
Saxe-Meiningen  there  are  nearly 
104,000  acres  of  forest,  wherein  are 
employed  about  200  officials,  and  the 
annual  expense  of  maintenance,  in- 
cluding salaries,  rents,  travelling  ex- 
penses, horses,  cultivation,  cutting, 
road  building,  tools,  aid  to<  students 
and  losses  by  gratuities,  amounts  to 
nearly  $166,000;  and  yet  the  annual 
net  profit  by  the  sale  of  wood,  etc., 
amounts  to  nearly  $250,000.  Their 
policy  is  to  make  every  acre  yield  its 
full  quota,  and  to  make  use  only  of 
that  material  which  stands  for  the 
earned  income  of  the  property.  Our 
policy  is  in  the  main  to  live  upon  our 
forest  principles,  thus  reducing  our 
resources  at  the  rate  of  over  $100,- 
000,000  per  annum,  according  to  the 
census  estimate  of  the  value  of  our 
forest  products.  The  government 
estimates  that  we  have  460  million 
acres  of  woodland  in  the  country  ex- 
clusive of  brush  land.  Let  us  throw 
out  60  millions  and  call  it  an  even  400 
million.  This  territory,  under  rational 
management,  should  yield  an  average 
income  of  50  cents  per  acre  per  annum, 
which  is  only  one-half  of  the  average 
yield  of  Germany's  forests.  This 
wrould  mean  an  earned  income  twice 
as  large  as  the  sum  we  are  spending 
to-dav  out  of  our  principal.  It  is  time 
that  this  matter  was  regarded  from  a 
business  standpoint  and  conducted 
accordingly. 
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N    February,    1838,    just    sixty 
years  ago,  the  following  peti- 
[&  tions,   which   make   interesting 
K  I  reading  sixty  years  after  date, 
were  sent  to  the  Boston  Com- 
mon Council: 

To  the  Honorable  the  Mayor  and   Aldermen 
and  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Boston: 

The  Memorial  of  the  subscribers,  inhabi- 
tants and  tax-payers  of  said  city,  humbly 
represents  that  they  are  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  having  the  debt  of  the  city  in- 
creased in  a  two  or  three-fold  ratio,  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  the  city  with 
water,  and  this  too  before  any  measures 
are  taken  to  ascertain  how  many  families 
and  others  will  take  the  same,  and  pay  an- 
nually for  the  use  of  it, — as  your  memorial- 
ists doubt  the  willingness  of  citizens  to  in- 
cur the  expense  of  relinquishing  their 
present  good  supply  of  well  and  acqueduct 
water  with  which  use  has  long  made  them 
familiar. 

The  Honorable  Mayor  stated  in  his  late 
Inaugural  Address,  "That  a  private  cor- 
poration has  for  several  years  been  ready 
to  undertake  the  work  on  their  own  ac- 
count, if  they  could  obtain  permission." 
Your  memorialists  therefore  would  more 
deeply  deprecate  the  passage  of  any  act 
whereby  the  City  should  engage  to  accom- 
plish this  work  in  their  corporate  capacity, 
believing  that  a  private  corporation  could 
perform  it  with  much  less  expense.  T,he 
present  time  does  not,  in  the  opinion  of 
your  memorialists,  appear  to  be  a  suitable 
one  to  increase  the  taxes  or  debt  of  the 
city;  this  is  a  time  of  great  commercial 
distress.  If  the  debt  of  the  city  is  in- 
creased two  or  three  millions  of  dollars, 
the  interest  at  least  must  be  paid,  and  that 
added  to  the  annual  expenses  of  the  city 
without  any  additional  income  absolutely 
known  to  exist  to  meet  it,  will  double  the 
present  heavy  taxes,  thereby  creating  a 
burthen  on  the  citizens,  which,  under  pres- 
ent circumstances,  they  are  ill  able  to  bear. 

For  these  reasons,  vour  memorialists 
pray  that  the  project  of  bringing  an  addi- 
tional supply  of  water  into  the  city  may  be 


granted  to  that  "private  corporation," 
which  "has  for  several  years  been  ready  to 
undertake  the  work;"  or  that  the  City 
Council  will,  before  any  further  steps  are 
taken  in  this  extensive  undertaking,  cause 
an  accurate  inquiry  to  be  made  throughout 
the  city,  and  ascertain  the  names  of  all  the 
citizens  who  are  ready  and  willing  to  pay 
annually  for  the  use  of  the  water,  at  such 
rates  as  the  City  Council,  in  their  wisdom, 
may  believe  it  can  be  afforded. 

And  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray. 

Boston,  February  24,  1838. 

Signed  by  164  Persons. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Boston: 

The  subscribers,  Citizens  of  Boston,  do 
respectfully  represent,  that  our  community 
have  been  reduced  by  circumstances  be- 
yond their  control  from  a  state  of  proud 
prosperity  to  a  condition  verging  upon 
ruin. 

All  property  is  greatly  reduced  in  value; 
our  moneyed  institutions  and  public  confi- 
dence are  paralyzed;  much  of  our  floating 
taxable  property  lost;  enterprise  and  occu- 
pation suspended;  and  with  no  prospect  of 
an  immediate  change  for  the  better. 
Under  these  adverse  circumstances,  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  no  new  project,  involving 
an  increase  of  the  city  debt,  and  an  increase 
of  taxation,  ought  to  be  sustained!  There- 
fore they  humbly  pray  that  you  will  re- 
strict the  expenses  of  our  city  to  such  ob- 
jects* as  may  appear  to  be  necessary,  for  the 
good  government  and  health  thereof,  and 
in  particular,  that  you  will  defer  all  action 
upon  the  project  for  introducing  fresh 
water  into  the  city,  from  neighboring 
ponds,  until  more  prosperous  times.  We 
feel  that  we  ought  to  deny  ourselves  this 
luxury  in  common  with  many  others,  until 
our  means  will  afford  their  use;  we  are 
now  in  a  diseased  condition  and  unable  to 
bear  an  additional  burthen;  but  restore  us 
to  health  and  prosperity,  and  we  will  again 
jog  on  with  such  burden,  as  you  may  please 
to  load  us. 

Signed  by  135  Persons. 

To  the  Honorable  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Com- 
mon Council  of  the  City  of  Boston: 
The  undersigned  having  learned  that  the 

City   Government   intend  incurring  a  debt 
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of  some  million  of  dollars,  with  a  view  of 
bringing  water  into  the  city,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  the  inhabitants  there- 
with, would  respectfully  suggest  to  your 
Honorable  bodies,  whether  it  would  not  be 
a  prudential  step,  first,  to  ascertain  who  of 
our  citizens  want,  and  will  pay  for  the 
water,  before  the  same  is  introduced  and 
the  debt  contracted. 

Your  memorialists,  who  have  hereunto 
set  their,  names,  respectfully  ask  that  the 
project  may  for  the  present  be  suspended, 
until  more  information  may  be  obtained  as 
to  who  wants  and  who  will  pay. 

Signed  by  54  Persons. 

There  was  another  petition,  the 
same  in  form  as  the  second  printed 
above,  signed  by  168  persons.  These 
four  petitions  in  opposition  to  the 
bringing  of  water  into  Boston  at  the 
city's  expense  and  under  the  city's 
control  were  signed  altogether  by  521 
persons,  all  citizens  of  Boston,  repre- 
senting every  class  of  society.  At  the 
same  time,  there  were  sent  in  four 
petitions  in  favor  of  the  undertaking, 
signed  by  723  persons,  barely  200 
more  than  the  number  of  the  peti- 
tioners Jn  opposition.  Is  not  all  this 
faithfully  recorded  in  the  "History  of 
the  Introduction  of  Pure  Water  Into 
the  City  of  Boston,"  by  Nathaniel  J. 
Bradlee;  and  is  not  such  scripture, 
read  sixty  years  afterwards,  highly 
"profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof, 
for  correction,  for  instruction  in  right- 
eousness"? 


It  is  hard  for  each  generation  to 
realize,  living  in  the  privilege,  ease 
and  regularity  of  accomplished  reform, 
taking  it  for  granted,  that  the  genera- 
tion before  did  not  take  it  for  granted, 
that  it  fought  it  with  all  its  might,  and 
fought  it  with  the  same  absurd  argu- 
ments which,  furbished  up  once  more, 
are  used  by  the  new  generation 
against  the  progress  proposed  to  it, 
used  with  no  divination  that  the  use 
of  the  arguments  to-day  will  seem  as 
absurd  a  generation  hence  as  their  use 
a  generation  ago  seems  to-day.  As  we 
in  our  municipalities  work  for  the 
public  ownership  and  control  of  the 
great  (  public    necessities    and    conve- 


niences of  modern  life,  the  city  land, 
the  lighting  of  the  streets,  the  street 
railways,  the  story  of  Boston's  strug- 
gle for  the  ownership  and  control  of 
her  own  water  supply,  only  sixty  years 
ago,  is  indeed  a  didactic  story.  It 
would  be  a  useful  thing,  — we  suggest 
it  to  some  young  lawyer  of  infinite 
leisure  waiting  for  briefs,  — to  hunt  up 
the  four  petitions  against  Cochituate 
water  sent  up  to  the  Honorable  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Bos- 
ton in  February,  1838,  and  show  how 
the  521  persons  who  signed  them  were 
the  peers,  —  doubtless  the  superiors, 
as  society  reckons,  —  of  the  723  who 
signed  the  four  favorable  petitions,  in 
"respectability"  and  "solidity"  and 
"influence"  in  the  community. 

It  would  be  useful  if  we  could  have 
an  analysis  of  the  vote,  on  April  2, 
1838,  on  the  question,  "Is  it  expedient 
for  the  city  to  procure  a  supply  of  soft 
water  at  its  own  expense?"  —  yeas, 
2,541;  nays,  1,621,  —  and  of  the  vote 
in  1844,  —  yeas,  6,260;  nays,  2,204. 
In  the  whole  course  of  the  agitation, 
from  the  time  when  the  first  Mayor 
Quincy,  in  his  inaugural  address  in 
1826,  urged  upon  the  city  the  provi- 
sion of  a  sufficient  and  never-failing 
supply  of  pure  water,  "upon  a  scale 
proportionate  to  its  convenience  and 
our  urgent  necessities,"  down  to  the 
time  when,  in  1846,  the  second  Mayor 
Quincy  declared  that  "the  .time  of  de- 
liberation is  past,  the  time  of  action  has 
come,"  there  is  nothing  lacking  to 
make  the  analogy  with  the  agitations 
of  our  own  time  complete.  The  re- 
monstrances presented  to  the  legisla- 
ture in  1839  "by  several  towns,  the 
Middlesex  Canal  Company,  and  sundry 
citizens  of  Boston";  the  hearings  in 
January  and  February  and  March,  at 
which  "forty-five  witnesses  were  ex- 
amined in  opposition  to,  and  fourteen 
in  favor  of  the  measure";  the  declara- 
tion of  Mayor  Chapman  in  1840,  "I 
now  feel  satisfied  that  the  public  mind 
is  not  yet  ready  to  sanction  the  under- 
taking by  the  city  government";  the 
opposition  from  "the  proprietors  of 
the  Jamaica  Pond  Aqueduct,"  —  who 
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played  the  "vested"  rights"  part  in  the 
drama,  —  and  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  water,  that  "no  one  can 
blame  them  for  using  all  honorable 
means  to  preserve  the  value  of  their 
company'';  the  petition  of  James  C. 
Odiorne  and  others  for  leave  to  form 
a  company  to  bring  water  into  the  city 
from  Spot  Pond,  —  this  private  cor- 
poration solution  of  the  problem,  it 
was  urged,  being  much  better  than  the 
proposed  municipal  ownership,  and  in- 
volving no  public  risk;  the  proposition 
that  the  city  government  "subscribe 
for  the  remaining  third  of  the  capital 
of  the  Spot  Pond  Aqueduct  Com- 
pany; the  Faneuil  Hall  meeting  on 
the  Cochituate  project,  at  which 
"speeches  were  made  by  Messrs. 
Wright,  Williams  and  Mellen  for  the 
project,  and  by  Messrs.  Pickering  and 
Thomas  against  it";  the  "communica- 
tions in  the  newspapers  in  favor  of  and 
in  opposition  to  the  scheme"  —  from 
"A  Selfish  Taxpayer,"  and  the  rest; 
the  letter  (40  pages)  from  Lemuel 
Shattuck,  with  this  passage  among 
others:  "No  one  candidly  reviewing 
the  whole  subject,  in  my  opinion,  will 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  wants 
of  the  city  now  or  for  the  next  twenty- 
years  will  require  the  amount  of  water 
supposed  by  some  to  be  needed";  the 
dozens  of  pamphlets  catalogued  by 
Mr.  Bradlee,  "How  Shall  We  Vote  on 
the  Water-  Act?"  "Arguments  by  a 
Remonstrant,"  and  the  rest,  —  have 
we  not  counterparts  of  every  one  of 
these  in  the  agitations  about  corpora- 
tion and  municipality  in  Boston  to- 
day? Do  we  not  know  that  Remon- 
strant; do  we  not  know  those  pam- 
phlets; do  we  not  know  "Lemuel  Shat- 
tuck" ;  Do  we  not  know  those  letters  to 
the  Transcript;  do  we  not  know  the 
"Jamaica  Pond  Aqueduct  Company," 
and  that  Fanueil  Hall  meeting  and 
those  legislative  hearings?  There  is 
but  one  thing  of  which  Mr.  Bradlee 
tells  of  which  we  have  no  counterpart, 
and  that  the  one  thing  which  we  most 
need  to  have.  "At  the  time  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  Act,"  he  says, 
"nearly  every  ward  in  the  city  had  an 


association  called  the  Water  Union; 
these  associations  used  every  means  in 
their  power  to  obtain  the  Act  and  to 
get  it  accepted  by  the  people." 


There  is  another  chapter  of  Massa- 
chusetts history  worth  turning  to,  — 
not  ancient  history,  not  sixty  years 
old,  and  not  six  years  old.  If  the  stu- 
dent of  history  had  dropped  in  to  a 
room  in  the  Massachusetts  State 
House  one  day  four  years  ago,  he 
might  have  found  no  less  a  man  than 
Hon.  William  E.  Russell,  who  had 
been  three  years  governor  of  the  state, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  public  men 
whom  the  state  has  had  in  recent 
years,  laboring,  in  a  speech  before  a 
committee  of  the  legislature,  in  the  in- 
terest of  certain  private  corporations, 
to  check  the  movement  in  favor  of 
letting  towns  and  cities  light  their  own 
streets  and  have  their  own  gas  and 
electric  light  plants,  supplying  light 
to  the  people.  There  is  a  fundamental 
distinction,  he  would  have  heard  this 
statesman  arguing  soberly,  between 
water  and  light  as  concerns  the  public 
management  of  the  two.  All  citizens 
must  have  water,  and  the  same  kind 
of  water.  With  light  it  is  not  so;  one 
may  want  electricity,  another  gas,  an- 
other oil,  another  candles,  —  and  all 
should  be  left  alone  to  do  as  they 
please.  This  was  the  sober  argument. 
Turning  to  the  last  annual  report  of 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Gas  and 
Electric  Light  Commissioners,  we 
read : 

"The  towns  of  Braintree,  Danvers,  Hing- 
ham,  Hull,  Marblehead,  Middleborough, 
Needham,  North  Attleborough,  Peabody, 
Reading,  Wakefield  and  Wellesley  and  the 
city  of  Chicopee  have  now  electric-light 
plants  in  operation.  .  .  .  The  towns  of  Bel- 
mont, Concord  and  Rockland  and  the  city 
of  Holyoke  have  considered  the  subject  for 
the  first  time." 

Who  does  not  know  that  this  is  but 
the  beginning?  Who  does  not  know 
now  that  if,  when  the  town  of  Dan- 
vers in  that  historic  case  a  few  years 
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ago  wanted  to  experiment  with  an 
electric  light  plant  of  its  own,  the  state 
had  said  it  should  not  do  it,  it  would 
have  been  a  foolish,  ridiculous  thing, 
one  more  in  the  long  list  of  attempts 
to  keep  the  ocean  back  with  a  broom? 


These  curious  chapters  of  history, 
—  which  did  not  seem  at  all  curious 
to  those  who  were  making  the  his- 
tory, —  come  naturally  to  mind  as  one 
considers  the  agitation  which  is  now 
becoming  active  in  Massachusetts  and 
in  other  states  over  the  question 
whether  the  people  of  our  cities  shall 
be  allowed  to  own  and  manage  their 
street  railways  when  they  wish  to  do 
it,  instead  of  leaving  them  in  the 
hands  of  private  corporations. 
Whether  or  when  a  given  city  shall 
elect  to  take  charge  of  its  street  rail- 
ways, or  of  its  streets,  its  lighting  and 
its  water,  is  something,  of  course,  for 
the  given  city  to  settle  for  itself.  The 
question  now  before  the  state  of  Mas- 
sachusetts is  simply  whether,  if  a  city 
does  elect  to  do  it,  it  shall  have  the 
privilege.  That  question  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture last  year  by  the  progressive  peo- 
ple of  the  state;  and  the  legislature, 
after  solemn  proceedings,  said:  No, 
that  right  cannot  be  granted.  There 
were  the  legislative  hearings,  there 
were  the  letters  to  the  Transcript, 
there  were  the  Lemuel  Shattucks,  the 
vested  rights,  the  protest  from  "Spot 
Pond,"  the  due  orthodox  discernment 
of  the  incompetence  of  the  people  to 
do  their  own  business,  and  —  the  de- 
cree that  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  do  their  own  business  if  they  wanted 
to.  It  was  all  sober;  the  committee 
did  not  laugh;  the  legislature  did  not 
laugh;  there  were  probably  not  a 
hundred  men  in  the  body  who  realized 
that  it  was  the  same  old  story  at  which 
all  of  us  laugh  when  the  actors  in  it 
are  set  in  the  last  generation  and  the 
generation  before  that,  and  not  in  our 
own. 

But  the  agitation  assumed  very  con- 
siderable proportions.    Here  evidently 


was  something  to  be  reckoned  with. 
The  legislature  did  realize  that  light 
was  needed,  and  it  authorized  the  gov- 
ernor to  appoint  a  special  commission 
to  investigate  the  subject  in  its  various 
aspects  and  report  at  the  next  session, 
the  present  session.  The  governor  ap- 
pointed the  commission;  and  it  would 
have  been  difficult  indeed  to  have  ap- 
pointed a  stronger  commission.  Its 
chairman  is  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
who  has  studied  the  general  railroad 
question  the  world  over  as  thoroughly 
as  any  man  in  America,  who  has  had 
large  railroad  experience,  and  who  has 
for  many  years  been  writing  upon 
railroad  subjects  with  a  spirit  ever 
showing  itself  bolder  and  more  pro- 
gressive. With  him  are  associated  Hon. 
William  W.  Crapo  and  Hon.  Elihu  B. 
Hayes.  Mr.  Crapo  has,  like  Mr. 
Adams,  been  largely  identified  with 
railroad  interests,  is  the  president  of 
one  railroad,  but,  while  able  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  corporation  point  of 
view,  is  known  to  appreciate  like  few 
such  men  among  us  the  public  point 
of  view,  the  utterly  new  and  cardinal 
importance  of  the  matter  of  transpor- 
tation to  the  modern  city  and  our 
whole  modern  life,  and  the  many  revo- 
lutions in  our  national  railroad  policy 
which  are  necessary  and  are  imminent. 
He  is  a  sagacious  student,  who  reads 
the  signs  of  the  times  and  looks  fifty 
years  ahead  instead  of  fifty  years  be- 
hind. Mr.  Hayes,  too,,  by  his  identifi- 
cation with  the  Australian  ballot  law 
and  other  progressive  measures,  has 
proved  himself  a  man  of  courage  and 
of  brains.  From  such  a  commission 
Massachusetts  and  the  country  surely 
have  a  right  to  hope  much. 


There  is  no  more  important  ques- 
tion before  the  country  to-day  than 
the  question  of  transportation,  of  the 
railroad,  in  our  cities  and  in  the  coun- 
try at  large.  No  other  interest  has 
ever  swelled  to  so  great  proportions 
in  so  brief  a  time.  Had  states  fore- 
seen it  all  fifty  years  ago,  an  interest 
of   such   a    character,    a    fundamental 
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public  service,  would  never  have  been 
left  to  private  hands,  an  instrument  of 
private  gain  and  speculation.  It  has 
already  come  about  that  to  most  of 
us  the  iron  highway  is  more  important 
than  the  dirt  highway,  the  street  rail- 
way as  important  as  the  street.  A  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  much  less  than  a 
hundred  years  ago,  bridges  and  turn- 
pikes were  built  and  owned  by  private 
corporations,  which  collected  their 
profits  from  the  people  at  toll-gates.  All 
that  has  been  put  an  end  to.  The  pri- 
vate ownership  and  control  of  the  iron 
roads  will  also  surely  and  soon  be  put 
an  end  to,  and  the  roads  will  be  man- 
aged by  the  public  solely  for  the  public 
good.  We  shall  make  our  beginning 
with  the  street  railroads.  The  people 
who  do  not  see  this  do  not,  we  think, 
see  very  far.  One  by  one,  under  vary- 
ing exigencies,  our  cities  will  make 
the  experiment;  and  sixty  years  from 
now,  when  the  people  who  stand  in 
our  shoes  are  as  far  away  from  1898 
as  we  are  from  1838  and  its  fight 
against  Cochituate  water,  it  will  be  as 
rare  a  thing  to  find  a  city  letting  a 
private  corporation  manage  its  street 
railways  as  it  is  now  to  find  a  city 
letting  a  private  corporation  man- 
age its  water  supply,  —  which  we 
do  still  sometimes  find.  For  the  legis- 
lature of  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  a 
state  which  above  others  the  country 
has  a  right  to  find  a  leader  and  not  a 
laggard,  to  decree  at  an  epoch  like 
this,  as  it  did  last  year,  that  a  Mas- 
sachusetts city  shall  not  even  have  the 
right  to  attend  to  the  transportation 
of  its  own  people  when  it  wants  to  do 
it,  is  pitiful  indeed,  —  a  pandering  to 
private  corporations,  a  distrust  of  the 
people,  a  persistence  in  keeping  them 
in  leading  strings,  an  enfeebling  pa- 
ternalism, than  which  nothing  is  to  be 
more  dreaded  in  a  great  and  growing 
democracy.  We  look  to  the  new  Mas- 
sachusetts commission  on  this  import- 
ant subject  to  say  this  with  power,  to 
give  the  country  a  message  worthy  of 
the  brave,  still  pioneering  old  com- 
monwealth, a  word  not  for  yesterday, 
but.  for  to-morrow. 


One  report  from  a  similar  special 
state  commission  Massachusetts  may 
indeed  be  proud  of,  as  a  model  in  its 
scientific  character,  its  courage  and  its 
common  sense,  a  deliverance  thor- 
oughly up  to  date,  —  the  report  sub- 
mitted to  the  last  legislature,  and  to 
be  considered  by  the  present  one,  on 
the  reorganization  of  the  charitable, 
penal  and  reformatory  institutions  of 
the  state.  Such  a  report  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  field  to  which  it  belongs; 
it  is  a  distinct  chapter  in  popular  edu- 
cation; its  quick  enactment  into  stat- 
ute will  be  indeed  an  honor  to  the 
state.  Such  reports  by  such  commis- 
sions upon  the  great  questions  which 
from  time  to  time  become  most  urgent 
in  the  commonwealth  are  of  the  high- 
est service.  Such  a  commission  is 
needed  at  this  time  in  Massachusetts, 
as  it  is  needed  in  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania and  many  states,  upon  the 
subject  of  city  charters,  the  best  man- 
ner of  organizing  our  municipalities. 
Each  year  a  dozen  cities  knock  at  the 
doors  of  the  legislature  asking  for  this 
reform  or  that  in  their  charters.  One 
asks  for  one  thing,  another  for  an- 
other. Each  seems  to  be  working  for 
improvement  and  for  wisdom  by  it- 
self in  isolated,  unrelated  ways.  Can- 
not all  profit,  cannot  all  be  helped,  by 
some  great  fund  of  common  wisdom? 
Can  we  not  have  a  state  commission 
of  the  highest  character,  which  shall 
survey  the  whole  municipal  field  and 
tell  us  with  an  intelligence  which  shall 
be  cogent  and  authoritative  what  it 
finds  there  that  is  best,  —  best  for  the 
city  of  ten  thousand  people,  of  twenty 
thousand,  of  a  hundred  thousand,  — 
and  what  it  sees  with  the  eyes  of  its 
creative  intelligence,  which  is  better 
perchance  than  anything  it  finds  al- 
ready chartered  or  ordained?  Such  a 
commission  upon  municipal  govern- 
ment could  render  the  state  a  service 
as  great  as  has  been  rendered  Massa- 
chusetts by  her  commission  on  the 
public  institutions,  as  great  as  that 
which  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  her 
commission  on  street  railwavs. 
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